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SPEECH-sPKAKiNG AND SPEECH- WRITIN G *. — OR 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM Vei'SHS HIMSELF. 

** That Governincut which has nothing to dis^uisci wields the most powerful 
instrument that can appertain to sovereig-n rule. — It our motives of action are 
worthy, it must be wise to render them intelligible throughout an empire, our 
hold on which is opinion.’*— Marquess of Hastings. 

I am, and ever have been, the advocate of publicity in all affairs of Govern- 
ment. 1 hate concealment and mystification: good and wise measures will ever 
gain strength from daylight.”' — Sir John Malcolm. 

Although the sentiments of the gallant General, which we have 
quoted here, are not expressed with the elegance that distingiiishea 
those of the noble Marquess — his brother soldier ; there is, nevertheless, 
a coincidence between them, which renders them worthy of being placed 
side by side. When the venerable Knight of the Garter uttered his ad^ 
miration of public scrutiny,’^ we put the sincerity of his professions to the 
test, and found, at length, that though the professed end of this publicity 
was to render the motives and acts of Government intelligible throughout 
Indian the only “ Empire our hold on which is Opinion,'" yet it was ia 
EnglandzXone that thescrutiny was to be allowed tree exercise — and even 
then, not to be ce|rt()Stashed in our Empire of Opinion, for fear the intel- 
ligibility aiiHfed at should become too plain and unequivocal. When the 
honour^ Knight of fhe Lion and the Sun uttered his admiration of 
** free disclosure and full discussion/" from which he anticipated so much 
good to India, and the repression of which he characterized as a return 
to the Oriental Tyranny which we ought to have destroyed, we put the 
sincerity of his professions also to the test ; and found, as in the former 
case, that the speaker by no means meant whAt his words implied ; or at 
least, that he subsequently disclaimed such meaning. Thus, though all the 
wdrld conceived that the gallant General and the noble Marquess each 
intended their sentiments to apply to that country for whose especial 
benefit the said scrutiny and discussion were intended, yet they them- 
selves now insist on putting a different construction on their previous decla- 
rations, and limiting the operation of their pretended love of publicity tn 
Engiand alone ! Whether there is not some ** concealment and mystifi^- 
cation "" in this, the reader will judge. Be it as it may, however, we 
shall take Sir John Malcolm, as we have before taken Lord Hastings, at 
his word ; and give to his inconsistencies that “ daylight "" from which* 
if there be wisdom in them; they are sure to gather strength folly?, 
weakness. 

Orieut(U Herald, Vvl, 3. B 


Sp6^ch»speaking and Speech^writing t 


When the Numlwrs of the Asiatic Journal and the Oriental Herald, 
for the last month (August), were issued from the preas, one of the first 
occuiiatinns that suggested itself was a companson of the speeches m the 
Debate of the 9th of July, as reported in these contemporaneous puhhca- 
tions. The striking and uniform resemblance of nearly all the speeches 
in the one, to the reports of the same speeches in the other, would have led 
a stranger to believe that there must have been either extreme hdelity on 
the part of the reporters, or some mutual understanding and reciprocal 
aid^ between them. They differed materially in nothing, except that 
liiose of the Asiatic Journal were reported in the third person, and those 
of the Oriental Herald in the first; and that some documents were given 
at lengtli in the one, while the substance only was reported in the other. 
AH tluit fell from the several speakers, however, was strikingly alike, with 
one single exception only ; but this was so remarkable as to deserve 
u more extended notice. 

In the Oriental Herald, all the speeches are reported in the first per- 
son. In the Asiatic Journal, only one oi the speeches is so reported j 
and this is Sir John Malcolm’s. At first view, we were struck witli this 
pcculiaiity; and still more so when we saw that it was included within' 
inverted commas, as if it were a quotation from some written authority, 
and not the work of a reporter. Our surprise soon subsided, however, 
w hen on a comparison of tlie speech in the Asiatic Journal w'ith that in 
the Oiiental Herald, wc found them almost as remarkable for their differ- 
ence from, as all the other speeches had been for their resemblance to, 
eacli other. We found, in short, that there w’cre sins of commission as 
well of omission ; that Sir John, in liis written speech, had not only “ left 
unsaid the things which he ought to have said, ’’—but that he had also 
“ said the things which he ouglit not to have said,” — and, in short, that 
tliere was “ no liealth in him.” The speech, as spoken in the India Housey 
occupies seven very short columns, in the Oriental Herald : — the speech, 
as writfen, either before or after it was spoken, for the press, makes 
more than eleven long columns in the Asiatic Journal ! There may be 
no “ concealment” in this; but w’e think there is clearly “ mystification,” 
and wo therefore very much doubt if Sir John really hates this so much 
as he fancies he does. Whether the speech was first W'ritten in order to 
bo spoken, and the memory of the gallant General occasioned him to 
forget some parts, while liis imagination helped him to the invention of 
otljers; or whether tlie speech was written after it was spoken, and 


memory equally failed to recall what was really said, so that invention 
became necessary to fill up the blanks, we know not ; but we are willing 
to stake our rejmtaiion for sagacity on the fact that the speech was 
written for the Asiatic Journal by the hand of Sir John Malcolm him- 
seli, although lus memory must be w^eak, and his imagination strong 
indeed, if he really believes that the speech so written is a faithful report 
of the one sjjokcn by him in tlie Court. Reporters may omit to tran- 
scribe n great deal that a speaker really utters, and now and then may 
give a wrong version of, or an imperfect sense to, what lie says; — but 
reporters are not the men to write gratuitously whole columns for speakers, 
and to set clown in tlieir notes pages that were never spoken at all. They may 
have imagination and talent enough for this — but they want application 
and time. It may therelore lie assumed, i^dth as much certainty as any 
iiifereuce may be drawn from undoubted premises, that the speech of 
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oy, Sir John Malcolm veirfttui himiclf. 

Sir John Malcolm, as reported in the Oriental Herald, is really the 
speech spoken by him ; and that the speech in the Asiatic Journal is the 
speech written by him, and therefore contains what, on a more deliberate 
review of the question, he wished to say on the subjects therein brought 
under discussion. As we took the liberty to append some brief notes to 
the s|>oken speech, in our last Number, the same hatred of mystifica- 
tion ** which Sir John himself expresses, induces us to offer a few 
remarks also on the latter ; the text of which we consider to be the prO' 
diiction of his own hand. That public men should revise their speeches, 
by correcting grammatical errors, amending obscure expressions, and 
calling in the proj[)cr aid of their own memories to prevent their being 
made the authors of what they really did not say, is perhaps a general 
and a harmless privilege. But that public speakers, who fail to make 
the impression they Avish in what they personally deliver to the public 
c«r, should Avrite iicav speeches with tlieir own hands for the public eye?, 
is rather an unfair extension of the privilege of revision. But, if they 
ivill do so, they must take the consequences. Tlicy must be prepared 
for the full blaze of “ daylight, ’’ that will be let in upon their practices, 
and abide the pitiless storm which will gather round their heads. > l^ro- 
ceed we, however, to our task. 

In going through the written speech of Sir John Malcolm, wc shall 
confine ourselves principally to the portions not to be found in the spoken 
one, for the sake of novelty at least, thougli Ave may perhaps be here and 
there tempted to contrast what may dcser\^e it in botli. 

In speaking of Mr. Adam, after the usual eulogy on private character 
which generally precedes a defence of public wrong, Sir John says— 
“ I can speak of Mr. Adam on an intimate knoAvledge of thirty years : 
he is as remarkable for mildness and humanity, as for firmness and judg- 
ment : he is from birth and education a lover of the free constitution of 
his country, and all he has done in the case now before us has, T am 
assured, proceeded solely from an imperious sense of public duty.” 

This will no doubt pass with understandings of a certain calibre, for 
excellent reasoning ; but let us see to what it amounts Tliis intimate 
knowledge is an acquaintance with Mr, Adam when a youth, the first 
years of their servitude in India being passed together in Lord Wellesley 
secretarial office. For the l^st ten or fifteen years, at least, this intimate 
knowledge has been confined to occasional meetings in public, ami per- 
haps occasional correspondence. Sir John Malcolm is a Madras military 
officer — Mr. John Adam is a Bengal civil servant. Sir John Malcolm 
has been principallycmploycd in Southern India, in Persia, and the central 
provinces of Hindoostan — Mr. Adam has been principally enmloyed in 
Bengal, and, for many years past, as Secretary, Censor of the Press, and 
Member of Council, has been confined to Calcutta, so that for many 
years, at least, they never could ha\'e met at all. Public men in Kuropo 
may be known pretty intimately, by those who never saw them, from the 
publicity of all their deeds and thoughts ; but in India there are neither 
public writings, public speeches, nor public acts, by which men can be 
known, till they come to be high in office, toAvards the close of their 
career ; and Mr. Adam has given a specimen of his poAvers in that way, 
w'hich will remain on record (not much to the honour of his feeling or 
of his understanding) as long as his slavish and slanderous Manifesto 
exists. This intimate knowledge of thirty years, therefore, is of no more 
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worth than the knowledge which any man in FJngland might have of any 
man in France, whom he knew to be an amiable boy, and a promising 
man ; but who, after thirty years, during which he had seen him thirty 
times, and still thought favourably of him, had turned out at last to 
be both knave and fool, and ended his days either in degradation or 
derision, or both. 

13 ut, then, ‘‘ he is from birth and education a lover of the free consti- 
tution of }»is country/'— He was born of Whig parents, it is true ; but so 
Jar are Whig pinciples irom being hereditary, or passing from genera- 
tion to generation, that they rarely or ever last out one race, it perpetu- 
ally ha})pening, that men kgin the world as Whigs, and end it as 
weathercocks, being unable to maintain their own principles steadily for 
themselves, inueh less to transmit them to their progeny. — His education 
was not much better. No man educated for India is likely to be over- 
Imidcned \vitli love for our “ free constitution hut even if he were, 
Mr. Adam’s principal education was completed in the office of Lord 
Wellesley, one of the most arbitrary Governors that India ever saw. He 
began his education by admiring l.ord Wellesley’s despotism tow4rds 
^mglishmen, xsliom he banished without mercy or consideration.* Ho 
matured Ins education, by acting, for several years, as censor of the 
press : and he close, his ciuecr, by putting forth a pamphlet, full of the 
juost slavish and degrading doctrines, in which, among other things to 
the same ellect he say-s, “ [f is not possible to conceive a more nross 
imd oprnmsnf too Ganrnment than a defence of ivhat is known to 
A ! displeasure: Thi> ia the consummation of these high 

of\tr * ‘**'1 ‘‘dunUion,” which are to form the guarantee 

ot Mr. Adam .s being a “ lo^er ol the fiee constitution of his country. 

1 IS trijly an Oriental love,, tliat strangles, the momeut it has flattered 

and dallied with, tlie object of its care.sses nauerta 

I'lu-n, too. .says Sir John, - I am assured that all Mr Adam has done 
has proc«.ded from an imperious sense of duty." Thi; at oico prom 

irpaiml !'''!! l<**owIedge " of the sul/ect of 

j . i . fy * IGthe meant tlic a.ssuranccs of Mr. Adam liimsidf nr nf 

bilicf, tin. ,s little better. Actions and not professions, are the 

miT spennu‘n uf L,,,-,! WdleXv’s imal, Imlmn alfairs, gives thefollovv- 

Irrecmistinitm,,, nhbi, Ik- als,.^Muve l ^ of our 

‘ I lie hostility of the Governor education, 

reudeiitly of the Gonipanv their o’eei nn /“ pursuing, inde- 

«ifhoiit a uord to indicate' rea-sous in^th *** ‘1"^ *‘* expressed 

Kuropcaus estahlished in Oude, is u ,is . hi''?" r ' ‘ of 

is fixed, to dislodge e\ ervVurooc"uf ^ comment. My 

M> wish is to occasion as little private tiompany’s servants, 

must take its course . and it is lot to he exi ^he public service 

not he found in the extent of so trreat a ml! mV*""'® hardship will 

Mill) indicate extensive uumhers^ a measure. Ihese last words (adds Mr. 
m of the Governor General, before he 

"hich they prtniucwl > For ‘■""“‘O'""*". il<*olare end 

""'I"'-''"."!, under 8001^1 r '* 

««“.2 -axsi?" 
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or, Sir John Mukohn versus himulf. 

proper glides in such cases, and vhat do these lead us to infer ? Sir 
John MalcoIi;ri does not perhaps know, what those who are less intimate 
with Mr. Adam may, however, tell him, that there is a certain spell ia 
which he is bound, — a secret influence that hangjs around him, — a 
weakness that once captivated even the finst soldier of the age, — a poison 
that has often steeped in blindness and fatuity more crowned heads than 
one, — a power, to which gods and heroes have been fabled as falling 
sacrifices, — a charm that lost a world, when Rome was linked to Egypt, 
— and before which, “ an imperious sense of diity*^ is but as a feather 
before the whirlwind. In forbearance to the frailties of human nature, 
^^e have not dwelt on this, as many wotdd have done ; but it is really («)o 
much to hear, on every side, the “ sense of duty '' set up as the only ok- 
planation of what can never be defended on such grounds ; and what, 
indeed, there is every reason to believe, arose purely and entirely from 
personal feeling, and a pre-determination to destroy 
A new and singular argument has been ventured on, by f^ir John Malcobn, 
against giving a free press to the British inhabitants in India. In bis 
written spcccli it is lost amid a cloud of words ; but in substance it is 
this: In England there are three classes: the aiistocracy, the Iow(*r 
orders, and the middle ranks in life. The first, he says, are not an <'s- 
sential part of the British public, “ because they must, in some dt'gree, be 
swaged by their connexions, their interests, and their political parties.*' 
The second arc not an essential pait of the Ihitish [mblie, l)eeause “ they 
are too uniiistructed to under»tand either the political (juestioils agitat('d, 
or the demagogues vho lead, f)r tlm perioflieal writeis who Hatter them.” 
It Is only the third or middle class \sbo have too mm b Knowledge to 
be misled like the lower orders, whose oeenpatitms free them fiom the 
motives of the luglior orders, and w'ho arc also, in a great degree, re- 
moved from the passions and fi‘elings of both." This is the hcaii ideal 
of Sir John Malcolm’s British public in England ; and to them a fiee 
press, he says, is useful : but be contends tliorc is no such middle class 
among the English in India; and, therefore, a free press is not suited 
to them. 

It is impossible to admire siiflieiently the confusion of terms and 
images wdiicb seem to dance through this classification, like a will-o’-the- 
wisp, w'hicli ever invites, and yet ever eludes, the pursuit. What is 
given as the peculiar characteristic of the first class — the higher orders, 
“ their being influenced by interest, connexion, and party,” is common to 
all the world : and without the universality of this influence, mankind 
would want the common motives to action. Nothing, in short, is less 
peculiar than this : it influences princes and peasants, as vvell as men of 
every rank between ; and is not only common to all classes in any one 
country, but is so to every country under the sun. Sir John Malcolm’s 
daylight” was not clear enough, however, to allow' him to sec this. 
Again, what is mentioned as peculiar to the lower orderj^ — “ their being 


® There are some remarks on the worthlessness of testimonies to eharneter, in 
opposition to proved misdeeds, from the deep and powerful mind of Mr. Beu- 
tham, in his recent “ Book of Fallacies,” that are so mueh in j>uint, as to de- 
serve to be referred to here. See p. 120 to 122. lie concludes by saying, “ If 
there be any one maxim in politics more certain than anutiu-r, it is, that no 
possible degree of viitue in the governor, ran render it expedient for the governed 
to dispense with good laws and good iustitutious." 
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too uninstructed to understand either tlio political questions agitated, tho 
speakers who would lead, or the writers who would instruct them,” is also 
common to all: and is perhaps even more applicable to the aristocracy 
than to what Sir John, probably, would call the rabble. What a speci- 
men of the knowledge to judge of political questions, might be seen in a 
temjroral peer — a First Lord of the Treasury, declaring, that the true cause 
of (he want of bread among the lower orders, was the superabundance of 
corn ! What a specimen of the same knowledge, to hear a spiritual 
pcer~a right reverend prelate of the metropolitan see, contending that, 
literally and morally speaking, the king could do no wrong, though he 
shfuild actually commit all the crimes denounced in the Decalogue! 
Wliat a specimen of extensive information, to find a Secretary of State 
for Foreign Alfairs relinrjuishing an island like Java, from total ignorance 
of its political and commercial importance ! What a specimen of the value 
of knowledge, to hear the Member for Corfc Castle inveighing against 
its being imparted to his fellow-countrymen, as if it were some fatal and 
d('htroying poison ! Why, the lower orders, as they arc called, would 
lx* ashamed ot such drivelling as this; and are far superior,- in useful 
information, to many among (he high, who look down upon them with 
Contempt, i he reason is obvious. — ^I'lic higlu'r orders have already all 
they desire, and have little motive to cxeilion. 'I'lie lower must amass 
intormation, if they would improve their condition; and the desire of 
doing this being common to man, and generally stronger as he descends 
in the scale, —as long as knowledge is only to be acquired by labour, the 
Jighcr orders, however polished in their exterior, will always, as a body 
be more interior to the lower, in point of useful information, than is 
generally supposed. Tiien, as to the middle class, no one can tell where 
distinctions between those who have mofe than 
i 0,000/. a year, and (hose who have less, can be marked : between 
those wlio have titles, and those who have none, equally defined. Who 
^.a l say, however, to what order such extremes, as stupid men of 
u^Ith and poor men of genius, belong? If the former be of the higher 
ni(r, because of their titles and tlieir admission to royal favour, they 

"iTcr " occupation. If the 

ar. cl«,rv "''r-T"; ‘hoy 

middle cl-L i n i "n ‘ho‘<' mootal attainments. This 
J “ I ‘Jf , •‘''ogrther evanescent, and cannot he otlicrwise But if 

country in „hiA the presioxks <>istinctions in every 

‘hat the very 

would drny a free press are 11 ^^ Malcolm 

if l>e could DianirrC w:?! , 

that it is tliese alone to whoin contends 

India arc neither taken from t}ii» /• British inhabitants of 

in England; but as far as tho r orders of society 

out, as lar as the limit can be ascertained, they are all from 
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tlie middle class; from that especial class which, Sir John says, is here 
most fitted for the very freedom he would deny. 

But, after all, this argument applies only to the English, who are the go- 
vernors. The Native Indians, the millions who form the governed, are lost 
sight of, as usual, in the question ; though it is for them principally, and 
for their interests especially, that the freedom of discussion is wanting : 
and among them, the middle class is as numerous as in England, if not 
more so ; for there the higher orders are all, long since, destroyed. 

Sir John Malcolm, in common with other arguera within a circle, con- 
tends, that the government of India is adespotism, because it cannot be free ; 
and then proves this, by saying that freedom cannot be allowed there, be- 
cause the government is a despotism. These gentlemen, who are certainly 
of a very middlimj order of intellect themselves, complacently take it for 
granted, that the government of India not merely is despotic, but is 
necessarily so, and cannot be altered ; and upon this necessity, which is 
every where denied, and nowhere proved, they proceed to show that all 
the characteristics of despotism are equally indispensable. To talk, then, 
of making or altering the taxes of such a state, is to talk nonsense. A 
despotism is a /om^less government; and if India be this, then neither 
the Houses of Parliament, nor the Court of Proprietors, ought to have any 
thing to do with the matter ; and all this vapouring about a despotism, 
as by latu established, is worse than useless. After this, comes the 
passage wo have taken for our motto: “ I am, and ever have been, the 
advocate of publicity in all affairs of Government. 1 hate concealment 
and mystification. Good and wise measures will ever gain strength from 
daylight," &c. 

The speeches of Sir Francis Macnaghten, Mr. Impey, and Mr. Randal 
Jackson, of whom Sir John Malcolm is w'orthy to be the leagued asso- 
ciate, would all afford the most ludicrous contradictions, if paragraph 
w’ore compared with })aragrapl), sentence wdth sentence : hut none would 
be more rich than Sir John’s own lucubrations in this respect. Take, as 
an illustration, the following : — 

Though I am an enemy to a free press These restrictions, however, which 
in India, yet I am friendly to any pub- were orders of Government, were, in 
licutioii that refrains from those sub- my mind, wore severe than the censor- 
jeets wiiich have been very ^toperly ship. I decidedly/wc/W’ the latter. 
prohibited by the restrictions. 

I am, and ever have been, the advo- There is something, no dou])t, odious 
cate of publicity in all the affairs of Go- in the name of a censor of the press j 
vernment. 1 hate conce.alment and but it siguiHcs not, if it is necessary : 
mYstlficalioii. Good and wise measures it cannot then be too decidedly excr- 
will ever gain strength from daylight, cised. 

We.'inight go on to cull out a hundred such examples as these in Sir 
John’s single speech, — and even for these w'e have not gone in search : 
they will present themselves to the eye of any reader wlio will look into 
))agc 199, of the last number of the Asiatic Journal, where they stand 
tliickl}’^ clustered, with many other follies of the same description, within 
tlie limits of half a column. Can it be possible that these men ever read 
w hat they write ? A man might talk nonsense very fluently, and be 
pitied ; but really writing such speeches as this, in the calm of retire- 
ment, arid revising them deliberately for the press, without even per- 
ceiving such blemishes as these, does apj)ear to us to indicate a degree 
of hlinduess which we should not have thought possible unless w^e had 
seen it. 
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Sir John next endeavours to reconcile the discofdant pOsWott, tMt 

and act as f Turk, is like dn attempt to serve God and inammon. 
Either he must cling to the one, anti forget the other ; or he will fail in 
his duty to both. But, he says, suppose they are ^ ‘f 

use his own words, “have absolute power, do they ‘ 

under checks ’ Yes ! no doubt and so does the Sultan Constatt- 
nople. He is your truly absolute ruler; but even he fears the bow- 
string and the d^r : «nd the fear of these before lus eyes ,s far more 
operative than any fear of a distant check, like that of the Court of 
iJirectors. First, however, says Sir John, “ their measures in detail 
are submitted to the Court of Directors : we all know the composition 
of that Court. Assuredly it is not ])robablc it will support despotic 
acts/' No? Why the very defence which these same Directors in- 
structed their legal' advocate to sot up for the despotism of their Gover- 
nor abroad, was this: “ the government ot India always has^^been, 
still is, and as long as we hold it, always must be a despotism. bit 
John Malcolm heard this— Sir John Malcolm praised this— Sir John 
Malcolm himself repeated this— and in his written speech he adds, 

the situation of the country requires it ; the law sanctions it. Good 
heavens! and is this the man to turn round upon us, and say, as- 
suredly it is not probable the Court will support despotic acts ? Pro- 
bable 'f Why it had supported them ; it had defended them ; and this 
on the open and undisguised assumption that the despotism was lawful, 
necessary, and without even a hope of ever being otherwise ! — It is 
really difficult to proceed, or to' see when one is to come to an end, 
where such an interminable mass of contradiction and absurdity follows 
thickly, line after line, with scarcely a gleam of reason or common sense 
to enliven or relieve the “ palpable obscure.” But we must try. — 

He goes on — “ Supposing, however, the Court of Directors were to 
support the despotic acts of their servants abroad — their proceedings, 
whenever called for, viust be laid before the Court of Proprietors.” Can 
it bo necessary to give a contradiction to this ? Here had Sir John Mal- 
colm himself been two, if not three, days in attendance at the Court, 
speaking and voting against the production of papers to illustrate the pro- 
ceedings of the Government in India, contending that such papers ought 
7iot to be produced; and ‘yet, in the very act of so speaking and voting, 
he exclaims, ** If the proceedings are called for, they must be produced.” 
It is not easy to imagine how contradiction can go beyond this, either 
in extent or in degree. 

One trifling specimen more— of the contrasted kind. 


I'hose wlio fill the highest sitnations 
iu India are seldom, if ever, elevated 
to any forijet fulness of their character 
as Eni^lish gentlemen—thcir minds 
are uciUier corrupted hy intrijcue, nor 
tiiAturbed by dreams of irrational am- 
hilioa. 


They enjoy, It is true, great, and in 
Rt>me cases, as I have said, absolute 
power. Power is always intoxicating ; 
and though I will not allow that those 
who exercise it in India are like the 
Sultans of the East, — yet, I will readily 
admit that the oftener they are remind- 
ed they-are Engltthm n? the bnUer* 
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or. Sir 'John Malcolm versus himself, 

^hatX of^a remind people of what they seldom or ever forget ! This 
is surely superfluous and as to the notion that they are not even like 
what they really are^Sultans of the East — it is quite worthy to emanate 
flrom such a source. 

But we must draw to a close. — If we were determined to expose all 
the sophistries contained in this single speech, written expressly for the 
Asiatic Journal, and with all the talent, and all the care that the writer 
could bring to the task, we should require a volume as large as Mr. 
Beniham's ; for almost every secies of delusion so happily expo^ in his 
masterly performance, the “ Book of Fallacies, might be exemplified 
here. 

We have heard, on all sides, thehiost extravagant eiilogiums passed 
on the Government of India, for their incessant care and attention to the 
happiness of those over whom they rule.. We have heard the natives 
described as contented and happy, beyond almost the power of man to 
conceive : and though the unwulliugness to trust these natives with the 
means of expressing their happiness, seemed to throw some some little 
doubt on the perfection of the bliss that could not be allowed expression, 
the changes have been incessantly rung upon the felicity of the Hindoos in 
this Empire, our hold on which is opinipn — that is, as the framer of this 
phrase meant it to l>e understood, the opinion entertained of our virtues, 
and our superior fitness to all other men to rule over those who had the 
happiness to live under our government. Sir John Malcolm has joined 
in this eulogium as heartily as any other ; and the reader shall see what 
an admirable and convincing picture he gives of this unutterable happi- 
ness, which he pledges himself, in his written speech, (for not a word of 
the whole w'as spoken by him at the India House,) will be found incon- 

trovertibly correct. 

« 

Passing over the impossibility of establishing, or at least maintaining, for a 
short period, a press really free, in an empire governed by foreigners who have 
conquered, and who have not and mnwo/, from the difference of language, ha- 
bits, and religion, amalgamate with the natives, let us examine the character 
and coudiiioii of the latter, that we may discover what would be the effect uf the 
boon it is proposed to grant them. 'Fliey are divided into two great classes, Ma* 
bomedans and Hindoos ; the higher ranks of the former, who possessed almost 
ail India before our rule was introduced, are naturally discontented with our 
power. They hear, however, a small proportion to the Hindoos, whose condition 
and character it is of more consequence to examine. From the most remote pe- 
riod till the present day, we tind the history of this unchanged people the same ; 
and there is one striking feature in it — all the religious atid civil classes are edu- 
eatedf and as prompt and skilful in intrigue as they are in business. From their 
iNTELLEc rvAL SUPERIORITY they have ever influeuced and directed the more nu- 
merous, ignorant, and superstitious classes of their (ountryinen. These instructed 
closes (particularly the Brahmins), who have already lust consideration, wealth, 
anil power, by the introduction of our power, fear, and justly, that its progress will 
still more degrade them. They must, from such causes, have a hostile feeling 
towards us, and this is noi likely to ueckeasb from thf. necessity they 
ARE UNDER OF CONCEALING IT. They will scizc every opportunity of injuring 
our power, and many must be afforded them. They are, to uiy knowledge, adepts 
iu spreading disc4iDtcnt, bnd exciting sedition and rebellion. They know well 
how ti» awaken the fears, to alarm the superstition, or to rouse the pride of those 
they address. ‘My attention has been, during the last twenty-five years, particu- 
larly directed to this dangerous species of secret war against our authority, whuh 
is ajhvays carrying on, by numerous, though unseen liAuds. The spirit is kept 
up by letters, by exaggerated reports, and by pretended prophecies. When the 
time appears favourable, from the occurrence of misfortune to our arms, from 
rebellioniu our provinces^ or from mutiny in our troops, circular letWrs hud pro- 

Oritntal Htrald, Yol, 3. C 
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cUinatiuns are dispersed over the country with a celerity that is incredible. Such 
docuDienta are head wint aviditv. The contents are in most cases the tame. 
The Knf^lish are depicted as usurpers of low caste, and as tyrants, who have 
sought Judia with ik) view but that of degrading the iuhabitattts^ aud of robbing 
them of their wealth, while they seek to subvert their usages and thcir religion. 
The native soldiery are alwa>s appealed to, and the advice to them is in all in- 
stances I have met with the same : * Your European tyrants are few in number, 
murder them !’ The efforts made by the port of the Indian population 1 havt 
mentioaed, and their success in keeping up a spirit which places us always in dan- 
ger, are facts that will uuC b^ denied by any man acquainted with the subject. 

Let the reader pause for a moment over this description of the happi- 
ness of those over whom our rule is e?ttended, and on whom it has bin 
forced in India. Will the Court of Directors recognise the fidelity of 
this picture of their government ? Will the Court of Proprietors sanction 
the continuance of such a state of things ? Will the Legislature of 
Great Britain permit it to be told to France, to Austria, to Russia, that 
this is the state of our Indian Empire, every man in it “ reading with 
avidity" invitations to cut the throats of his white tyranU ; and this too 
the language of the educated classes"? If “ intellectual superiority" 
lead to this, and lead w^e believe it must, no wonder that so much alarm 
and terror is felt at the operation of the press. But Sir John Malcolm 
has accidentally uttered one reasonable sentiment among all the absurd 
ones that escape from his pen. He says, the hostile feeling of the Indians 
towards their oppressors is not likely to decrease by the necessity of their 
concealing it. No ? Tlien the remedy would be to let them speak out — 
to let this feeling escape by the safety-valve of the press. You cannot 
smother the feeling ; but you may suffer it to evaporate : and never, 
perhaps, was a sponger argument adduced in favour of the Freedom of 
•tie 1 ress in India than this, which Sir John himself unwittingly ad- 
vances. The natives are discontented. A silent brooding over that discon- 
tent, and the necessity of concealing it, increase the feeling. Let them 
then brood in silence no longer ; let them speak out ; let their wrongs be 
lieard, and, it possible, redressed. This would be the course of one who 
really I,ated concealment and mystification," and who thought that every 
wse measure would “ gather strength from daylight" But, it ap- 
I ears, the naUves ol intellectual superiority are not to be trusted with 
a tree press, because they would cherish and inflame the hatred which 

lininii.il li 1 •>ecaiise they are ignorant, and cannot dis- 

wKn T“ "TOJg- Happy country ! and happy people ! 

Sn aS ™'~'>^«fendern-and such friends ! TGLmor 

mnlitm^l » ’ Malcolm is to be believed, is incapable of 

Tan Slvhi'^ ‘hat "» one huina^n being 

nmeC if a^oZT 'a V ‘'irnself- 

muen lesh ot another :)— and wlio, in the words of the same writer 

Ward to exp^ himself to obloquy to save the pSC’M ^ anS 
rS“i Happy public, to bL honou.dT^e 

formLoroxmilo' P'*? as a set of slaves, incapable of 

snltwl ubk <>P»iion on any measure whatever : then in- 
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Zelma, — An Arabian Song. 

We know not whether moat to admire Mr. Adam’s fielf-immolation on 
the shrine of public duty, or Sir John Malcolm’s self- dissection on the 
great stage of public scrutiny. The one may believe that he has saved 
the Indian people, and the other that he has saved his Indian friend : 
but the world will see that'though they have each endeavoured to main- 
tain the literary and political reputation of others, their own is most indis- 
putably and irrecoverably gone for ever. 


ZELMA. AN ARABIAN SONG. 

Around my bower the jasmines twine, 

There every flower its sweet discloses. 

And there tlic new-fallen dewdrops sbine 
Like diamonds strewed among the roses. 

And in the lonely evening hour. 

When the moon first sheds her silvery light 
Over her lovely favourite floiver. 

That only is awake at night ; 

Oft have I sat to view her gleams 

Fall o’er the dim and sleeping wave : 

While fancy revelTd in such dreams, 

As heaven to our Prophet gave. 

In those soft dreams the moments fled 
Eiirapture<l, swift, unheeded by; 

Like visions which await the dead 
111 the ricli bowers beyond the sky. 

Wrapped in a shawl of woven light 
I’hat waved in splendour o’er his vest, 

A Genius came at fall of night 

And placed this rosebud on my breast. 

He did not speak, he did not breathe — 

His airy steps so lightly fell. 

That on the flowers which grew beneath, 
Where they had fallen you could not tell. 

No, scarcely did he touch the dew 

When through the cold moon’s mystic lieam 
lie fled, — and then I hardly knew 
If it were true, or did I dream. 

But, ah ! his hallowed form still floats 
Before ray fancy’s witched ken — 

Aa o’er the memory, melting notes, 

We ’ve heard, and wish to hear again ! 



STATE OF THE CHRISTIAN ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 


At a time when the statesman, the philosopher, the active politician, 
the zealous devotee, and even the humble cottager, profess to feel one 
common interest in the promotion of Christian knowledge, it will, perhaps, 
be thought of some imjwrtance to have the state of the Christian family 
of Canara, a district of the western coast of the Peninsula of India, 
brought to the notice of the British public. Their origin, their progress, 
their persecution, their expatriation, their sufferings and their return, all 
prove at least the sincerity of their faith ; and offer grounds of hope that 
the errors of the lowest castes of this distant region may be reformed, if 
the fostering care and temperate and liberal regulations of their rulers 
be wisely adapted to the end proposed. The integrity of these people 
forms a nucleus round which may be gathered the rays of knowledge ; 
and the union of an enlightened legislation and an active benevolence 
might consummate tlie happiness of this interesting portion of mankind. 

is now about four years since the following particulars were coU 
lected. They were gleaned from the most authentic sources of informa- 
tion ; and.thcir intrinsic importance might well warrant a separate pub- 
lication ; but they are offered in this shape to the public, in the hope that 
through the wider circulation which they are thus likely to obtain, they 
may excite a more extended interest in India as well as in Europe. 

It is not known precisely to the present inhabitants when Christianity 
first appeared in Canara, although it is conjectured that it is not more 
than one hundred and fifty years since. It is, however, certain that Goa 
is the point from whence the ray of light lirst emanated ; and that the 
doctrines were highly favoured by the friendly disposition of the native 
Christian rulers of the countr}'. ^ 

The following passage fiom Buchanan, vol. iii. page 23, will sen^e 
to show how flourishing was their condition ])efore they became subject 
to the miseries of a cruel |H*rsecution under Tippoo Sultan, which in- 
volved the alienation of all their property, and the destruction of seven 
eighths of their total population. It will also furnish the means of com- 
paring the state of these Christians at the time when Buchanan wrote, 
(1801,) with that which they enjoyed when these inquiries were made, 
(1818). 

The princes of tlie house of ikeri had given great encouragement to the Chris- 
tians, and had induced 80,000 of them to settle in Tulava. They are all of Kau- 
kana descent, and retained the language, dress and manners of the people of 
that country. The clergy, it is true, adopted the dress of the orders to which they 
belonged} but they arc all natives descended from Kaukaua families, and were 
pur|M>sely educated in a seminary at Goa, where they were instructed in the Por- 
tiiruese and Latin languages, and in the doctrines of the church of Rome. 

In Tiilava they had twenty-seven churches, each provided with a vicar, and 
the whole under the control of a vicar general, subject to the authority of the 
archbishop of Goa, Tipjioo threw the priests into dungeons, forcibly converted 
to Islamisin the laity, and destroyed all the churches. As the Christian religion 
dues nut prevent the re-admission into the church of such delinquents, these iuvu- 
luntarv Miisuhuaus have in general reconciled themselves with the-clergy, who 
now of course are atUheity, and have already returned to Mangalore and 
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its vicinity ; 10,000 made their escape to Malabar, from whence they are return- 
ing borne as quickly as their poverty will permit. The clergy are now busy with 
their flocks, whose poverty, however, has hitherto prevented them from rebuild- 
ing any of their churches. During the government of Hvder, these Christians 
were possessed of considerable estates iu land, all of which were confiscated by 
Tippoo, and immediately bestowed on persons of other castes, from whom it 
would be difficult to resume them. These poor people have none of the vices 
usually attributed to the native Portuguese; and their superior imlustry is more 
readily acknowledged by the neighbouring Hindoos, than avowed by themselves. 

It has been stated that Goa had furnished to this province the earliest 
Christian settlers. Favoured by the powerful' protection of the Portu- 
guese Government, they obtained from their more numerous Hindoo 
neighbours, the respect and esteem which their exemplary conduct me- 
rited, and subsequently secured. In other parts of India, whero tho 
Christian religion is unsupported by the reigning pow'cr, it is rather tole- 
rated than countenanced ; its professors are a despised race, and held by 
the Hindoos as mere outcasts. 

Previous to the reign of Hyder the Christians in Canara were in a very 
flourishing condition, for they had been much encouraged by the Ikeii 
Rajahs; and under the j)rivileges and grants of land obtained from 
them, continued to inprease iu prosperity, until in the year 1767, their 
numbers w'ere estimated at 80,000. These wore generally, with the ex- 
ception of the priests, of i\ative origin, and descended from Kankana. 

For the first five years of Hyder’s government after his conquest of 
Canara, that is from 1767 to 1773, Hyder manifested a friendly ’disposi- 
tion towards the Portuguese nation, and consequently tow ards the native 
Christian population, who looked up to the Portuguese in some sort m 
their spiritual masters. He confirmed all the pi ivileges which his pre- 
decessor, the Queen of Nagar had bestowed on them, and treated them 
in every respect as his other subjects. After the capture of the fort of 
Mangalore by the English commandant Watson, Hyder began to enter- 
tain suspicions oftlie Cliristians ; and upon its being restored, be assem- 
bled them with their priests, and directly accused them of infidelity to 
his standard. The Christians *%ssured him they had held no communi- 
cation with the enemy, nor had been in any way instrumental in the taking 
of the fort; and upon this they were dismissed, wdth a promise however 
first exacted from them, that if any European pow er should come by sea 
and render themselv'es masters of the fort of Mangalore, they should 
ascend the Ghauts, and flee to him for protection, instead of recognising 
such power as their sovereign. But if they would choose to becomo 
inhabitants of Nagar, without any such condition, they were then to pay 
tribute, as subjects of that city. From this agreement, it would apj)ear 
that they were considered as subjects of the Portuguese, and not of 
Hyder. From thenceforward to the end of his life Hyder continued to 
treat the Chri.stians of Canara with much consideration and kindness. 

Quite the reverse of this moderation was the conduct of Tippoo Sul- 
tan, his son and successor. After the capture of Mangalore by General 
Mathews, and its subsequent recovery by Tipjmo, he immediately evinced 
his aversion and distrust of the Christians; and either from suspicion of 
their fidelity, or from religious fanaticism, he seems to have entertained 
the belief that he could not keep his kingdom secure without reducing all 
his subjects to Mohammedanism. The Christians jn particular he v<!shed 
to convert^ cojoeidering them on account of their religion favourably dis^* 
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w,ca towards tl.c European nations. To execute his 
of forcible conversion, he accused the Christians of 
and guides to conduct the English into his 
text, he ordered twenty-one missionary pnests 
out of his kingdom; and when he had thus got nd of the heads 
p^y, whomight have stood in the way of his projects, he 
70,000 Christians, men, women and children, and sent them to Smng^, 
paJam. It does not appear what precise measures he adopt^ 
on their arrival, hut from the wild fanaticism and inexorable c™el^ of 
his character, it is probable that he forcibly converted “>“7 ‘® 
medanism ; and it is certain that very few, if any, were 
hU reign to return to their homes. Upon a second and third occMton, 
ho carried off some thousands more ; and in all cases he confiscated the 
property of the banished, and distributed the lands and goods among 
his own subjects. During these persecutions ^me few esc^ Jl® 
took refuge under other governments in Courg and Malabar. It is nwa y 
necessary to remark, that upon this expulsion of the Chnstians irom 
their native land, Tippoo seized and destroyed all their churches, en- 
riching his own coffers with the plate. 

It is stated by Buchanan that the Christian population of Lanara 
amounted to 80,000 before the captivity, out of whom 70;000 were either 
converted to Mohammedanism or destroyed. If this be the case 
remained in, or subsequently regained, their natal province; which is 
agreeable to the statements and best information of the present day. 
Supposing this number not to have increased under Tippoo, which is 
probable, the average annual increase since the year 1799, the date of 
the fall of Seringapatam, has been 591 ; and thus the population, taking 
the last census at 21,827, has doubled in seventeen years. Buchanan s 
information, however, being derived from desultory inquiry, is perhaps 
not very accurate ; the following statement of the population as it existed 
in 1818, is strictly correct, being gathered from the parish books. 

Number of Roman Catholic Christians inhabiting the various 
wider -mentioned Districts, in the Province of Canara. 

MANGALORE AND BANTWAL. 


Ot'noftiination of the Churches. 

Males 
almve 10 
Yrnrs 

Males 
under 10 
Years. 

Total. 

Females 
abo\e 12 
yea IB. 

Females 
under 12 
Years. 

Total. 

Giand 

Total. 

NosMi iSenhora de Itozario 







2242 

do MaiiKnlorc . . 

650 

424 

1074 

807 

361 

1168 

Nossa Sndiora de Mela- 







1468 

RTi'.s dc Mangalore 

500 

267 

767 

444 

267 

701 

Jesus M alia Jozc de Om- 







1072 

zur 

344 

206 

550 

329 

193 

522 

Mentno Jezus de Bant- 







939 

wal 

201 

150 

441 

297 

201 

498 

Nos.qa Sciihora de Merces 







2031 

deVelala 

700 

.349 

1058 

701 

272 

973 

wSauta Cruz do Bcdrim . . 

.321 

2;i6 

557 

302 

219 

521 

1078 

8eohor Sao. Joze de Pezar 

564 

326 

890 

563 

309 

872 

1762 

May de Deos de Mogar- 







1046 

uadda .. .. .. 

394 

141 

535 

417 

94 

511 

Senhpr Salvatlor de Agrai- 

445 

209 

' 654 

' 417 

178 

595 

1249 

Total . 

4218' 

2308 


4277 

2084 

6361 

12887 
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MOOLKI. 


OUioanMtiim of Um Ckarehok. 

Moles 
above 10 
Yeort. 

Moles 
under 1C 
Yeora.- 

Total. 

Females 

above 

Years. 

Females 
under 13) 
Years. 

ToUl. 

Grand 

Total. 

Noasa Senhora de Cou* 
cucao do Mulqiiim 

ie4 

ICO 

344 

260 

170 

430 

774 

NcMwa Senhora de Keme- 








dies dc Qairim 

345 

170 

515 

372 

198 

570 

1085 

KoMa Senhora de Saude 








de Sirvam 

418 

280 1 

698 

435 

290 

725 

1423 

Sao. Loureu^ de Carcoal 

157 

153 

310 

166 

160 

1 326 

636 

Total .. 

U04 

763 1 

1867 

1233 

818 


3918 


CUNDAPORE AND BARCOOU. 


Denomination of the Churches. 

Males 
above lA 
Years. 

Males 
under IC 
Years. 

Total. 

Females 
above IS 
Years. 

Females 
under 18 
Years. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

De Nossa Senhora de Ho*- 



' 





zario de Cundapoor . . 

MlIiS 

116 

226 

138 

81 

219 

445 

De Noasa Senhora dc Con- 








cu9ao de GangoUm 

Bom Succeuso de Na- 

102 

56 

158 


36 

136 

294 

gar 

32 

25 

57 

43 

21 

64 

121 

De Noasa Senhora de Mc- 








lagrcs de Calianipoor . . 

mm 

ESI 

wm 

535 

mm 

743 

1413 

Total « 

664 

447 

nil 

816 

246 

iicr 

i227Tr 


ONORE. 


Denomination of the Churches. 

Males 
above IG 
Yeais. 

Males 
under 16 
Years, 

Toul. 

Females 
abure 12 

Years. 

Females 
umler 12 
Years. 

Total. 

Grand 

'I'otal. 

Dc Nossa Senhora dc Uo- 
zario de Onore 

288 

181 

469 

384 

134 

m 


Dc Senhor Sao. Francisco 
Xavier de Chatxlor 

201 

138 

339 


103 

M 


De Nossa Senhora de Re> 
mediofl de Gulinona . . 

70 

48 

118 


31 

D 


Total . , 

559 

367 

926 

684 

268 

HB 

1878 1 


ANCOLA. 


Males 
above IC 
Yeara. 

Males 
under 16 
Years. 

Total. 

Females 
above |2 
Years. 

Females 
under 12 
Years. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

253 

93 

346 

179 

74 

253 

599 


SUNQUEBIM. 


Males 
above 16 
Yiaan. 

Males 
under 16 
Years. 

Total. 

Females 
above IS 
Years. 

Females 
under IS 
Years. 

ToUl. 

Grand * 
Total. 

66 

D 

127 

101 

44 

145 

272 

















































Christian Estabtishments 

This increase of population since the return from Serbgapatam) has 
be^n owing to ordinary principles, and not to conversions from ouier 
castes, which arc extremely rare, or rather never happen at the pre- 

The churches at the time of Tippoo’s persecution, amounted to twenty- 
Bcven, and were all levelled with the dust. Twenty-one new ones have 
been erected since the return, and three others have been begun, but 
their j)rogre88 is suspended for want of means. This has been all effected 
among the Christians by voluntary contributions, entirely unaided by 
the Government. In this pious work the poorest members of their commu- 
nity have contributed materials and labour, where donations in money 
could not be afforded. The lands which were before attached to these 
establishments, have not been restored to them by the East India Com- 
pany ; and they are maintained, as they w'ere built, by the people. In 
many parts of British India, large sums are annually remitted for the 
support of Hindoo j>laces of w'orship : but the Christian churches in 
Canara, so far from being assisted in this nthnner, pay their due propor- 
tion of rent on the little land they possess; and the revenue thus collected, 
amounts to fifty-seven bahadri pagodas per annum. The whole extent 
of their possessions may hence be inferred, and the statement relied upon, 
'rhrcc or four only of the churches have very limited farms ; and after 
paying the rents due to Government, the remaining incomes do not ex- 
ceed one hundred rupees per annum for each. 

The numbt‘r (d’ churches in Canara is already stated at twenty-four, 
and they are thus distributed : in the district of Mangalore and Bantwal, 
nine; of Moolki, four; of Cundapore and Barcoor, four; of Onore, 
three. Tliero is one other church either at Ancola or Sunquerim ; and 
there arc three already mentioned as unfinished ; one of which is on a 
hill in the neighbourhood of Mangalore. 

'file following is the establishment of these churches : There are three 
priests in the church of Mangalore ; two in that of Pezar ; two in that 
of Bedriiu ; two in that of Caliampore; and one in each of the rest ; 
making in all twenty-six. These priests are all natives of Goa, with the 
exception of the priest of Sunquerim, who is an Italian ; and they are 
appointed hy his excellency the Lord Primate of the East. Their emo- 
luments are tlius derived : Each house in the respective parishes contri- 
butes one quarter rupee annually ; besides which the vicars receive as a 
charitable donation for masses on account of individuals, when said, one 
(juaiter and ‘2.0 reys, and when sjw^, three quarters of a rupee. On the 
celebration of a feast, two rupees and a half (though some give more) ; 
u ith a few other trifling and occasional fees, destined for their support. 
Ihe public ceremonies are all supported by the parishioners. Attached 
to each establishment there is a sexton (merinho), who is almost as well 
paid as the pastor, for he receives a quarter of a njpee annually from 
each house, lliese are the only fixed officers; but in each parish there 
is an annual nomination of two respectable inhabitants ; one called yhiri- 
w hose duty it is to take care of the place of worship, to see that 
It. is in proper repair, and to protect its property ; and he receives from 
the parishioners the necessafy funds : the other is the thesoureiro, who 
holds and disburses the money collected from the parishioners, following 
certain established regulations as his guide. When the period arrives 
lor these officers to resign their posts to their successors, thOy are ex- 
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pected to render an account of their stewardship, and are held respon*' 
sible by law for their official acts. These offices are both executed 
gratis, and seem somewhat analogous to our office of churchwarden. Pa- 
rochial records are kept by the pastor, of births, baptisms, marriages, and 
deaths. 

For the government of these churches the regulations (except such as 
are ordinarily attached to the Romish faith) are received from the dio- 
cese of Goa ; and the Lord Primate sends a Bishop to visit them about 
once in three years. There is no ecclesiastical tribunal whatever in the 
province, and consequently all matters of importance regarding religious 
government, are referred to Goa, and decided by the Primate. The 
inquisition is not known ; nor any public penances ever imposed. The 
punishment of excommunication is occasionally, but rarely resorted 
to, and only for crimes of the greatest magnitude, involving contumacy 
and disobedience; as for instance — against duellists, comprehending 
as well the receiver of the challenge and those who assist in the duel, 
as the challenger ; against those who have caused the abortion of an 
animated fu'.tus ; against homicides ; against those who have read false 
apostles; against those who lay violent hands on any clergyman or 
monk ; against those who presume to usurp any of the goods, rights, 
rents, fruits, or jurisdictions of the church, &c. The power of inflicting 
this punishment is vested in the Lord Primate of the East. It is pub- 
lished before the people (being usually communicated by letter from the 
Archbishop), and intimated to the culprit, either within the chiu*ch or 
out of if, three admonitions to amendment having been previously given. 
The sentence is read by the vicar ; and no constraint is put upon tho 
party with regard to his attendance, for though he be not present it has 
the same effect, provided he be within the limits of tho jurisdiction. 
There are two degrees of this punishment; and those who are excommu- 
nicated are either tolerados or vitandos : the tolerados are not specified 
by name in the denunciation ; with these the faithful may communicate, 
as well inpoliticis as in sacris^ The vitandos are those who arc specifi- 
cally named, or pasted in the public rules ; with these the faithful must 
not communicate, ncc ui politicis, nec in sacris; and what shall be de- 
nied them is related in the following lines — 

Si pro delicfis anathema quis afficiatur. 

Os, orare, vale, communio, mensa negatur. 

What is permitted them is thus stated — 

Utile, lex, humile, res ignorata, neccsse, 

The faithful then are to avoid the “ excommunicados vitandos but 
this injunction is not so comprehensive as to forbid the exercise towards 
them of works of charity and pity ; and it is held perfectly lawful to 
marry into their family. 

The fast-days are regularly kept as in Europe ; and the native Chris- 
tians all eat meat on ordinary days. 

The mass is celebrated in Latin, as in Europe; but the sermon, the 
catechism, the explication of the mysteries, and other instructions, are 
'delivered to the congregation in their native language, which is the Kan- 
kani, or language of Goa. This is a dialect of the Maharashta, and is 
ia very extendi use on the coast between Canara and. Bombay. All 
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without any reference to rank or condition, aseist at the same’ 
jBaas; e^ch fHrrsoa attending according to convenience, without any. 
regard to civil distinction. The women also attend the same mass as 
the men ; but there is a part of the church destined for their particular 
occupation. Images of our Saviour, of the Holy Mother and of other* 
saintB are in use, and the priests have the same excuses in their moutJis 
this species of idolatry, as their more tutored brethren in Europe. 
It does not appear that any miracles are said to have been perfornjed in 
the province, these very lucrative proofs of divine favour being probably < 
monopolized by tlie higher powers at Goa. With respect to saints, the 
most celebrated, probably in consequence of the numerous conversions 
which he effected in these parts, is the great Francis Xavier, who is dig- 
nified with the title of the Great Apostle of India. His body rests at 
Goa. Next to him in celebrity, though not canonized, is the venerable 
father Joze Vas; who seems to have been indefatigable in his exertions 
5n the cause of religion. He passed from this coast to Ceylon, where he 
terminated his days, after eft'ecting numerous conversions in that island. 
His sepulchre is said to be in Candy. 

The feast which in each church is celebrated with the greatest reve- 
rence — with their limited means j)omp cannot be thought of — is that of 
tho Orago, or Patron. A niimeious concourse of parishioners assist at 
the ceremony ; and w’ax lights, which at other times are too expensive 
to be employed, on this occasion arc burned in profusion. Organs are 
not in use ; but a few solemn hymns have been tauglit by the priests 
to the congregation, who thus with one accord raise their voices to hea- 
ven in an appropiiate and most impressive form of sacred song, which 
subdues the heart, at least of an observer, by its simplicity and natural 
case. The feast of St. Francis Xavier is also observed in the churches- 
!U Mangalore, 


iho christening of children should properly take place on the eighth 
dayj but sometimes tins ceremony is postponed for the sake of conve- 
nience. In regard to marriage, persons are not allowed to make positive 
engagements until arrmnl at the age of puberty, namely in men at four- 
teen, and in women at twelve ; but it is usual to be betrothed before the 
consuminatinn of marriage; and the ceremonies of betrothing and mar- 
riage are distinct. Both men and w’omen are permitted to marry more 
than once ; but polygamy is not in use, and is strictly forbidden. The 
ceremony of marriage rs the same as is in use in Roman Catholic coun- 
ncs in -mope. The Christians of different castes do not readily inter- 
marry, t us rather arises Irotn inequality of condition, than from any 
n*ninan o indoo superstition; for there is no interdiction, nor w’ould 
^rtr ChnstiaiiR consider the mere circumstance of difference df ehste, hs 
^ ^ before the age of puberty of future 

church as valid ; and if such betrothing 

nrrivft t ^ it may be broken off when the parties shaU. 

samve at that age ^ t . 

made at that time 


^i<>wever, that a retrajctioo shall be 
1 he native priests follow the rule of celibacy imposed, 


nothing peculiar in the mode of administering the sacrai)QMaDti,> 

ToStrrht " excepting 

the mass of the non i possible that the Hindoos, who coutitnte 

the mas, of the popniauon, might insuU any public Chriitian proceeeioB, 
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the holy viaticum is not carried froin the church, but it is permitted, the 
priest to celebrate mass in the house of the sick, and to administer tho 
sacred host to him there. The sacrament of extreme unction is in Him 
manner administered to dying persons. 

In the interment of the dead there is this peculiarity, that bodies are 
generally deposited mthin the church, which would in a few years be 
filled with the dead, to the exclusion of the living, were it not that it is 
usual to remove such remains as may be exposed on digging a firesh 
grave, and to deposit them in some convenient spot outside the church. 
The practical effect of this custom is, to expose a disgusting heap of 
bones, and such other parts of the body as least readily suffer decom- 
position, to the sight and smell of all who pass the neighbourhood. 
Scalps, nails and tendons, are thus brought to view, atid the stranger Is 
at first at a loss to account for the appearance of such pestilential masses 
of putridity. The practice of depositing the dead in churches, might 
in all countries bo dispensed with to advantage, as prejudicial to the 
health of the living ; but more especially must it bo injurious in so 
warm a climate as that of India. In that country, it must be owned, the 
Hindoo method of consuming the body by fire, is pieferable to all others, 
provided a sufficient quantity of fuel be employed in tho funeral pile, 
which is seldom the case. 

For the instruction of those who take orders, there are seminaries in 
Goa with royal foundations, one in each district, where there are classes 
for the Latin language, philosophy, and theology, both doctrinal and 
moral. In those seminaries a certain number of youths are educated at 
the royal expense, and others, who desire to enter'tbem for the benefit 
of instruction, pay a moderate sum for their support, liesides these, 
there are in each <lif>triot two grammar schools, which are supported at 
the expense of the king ; and also several private schools of various kinds. 
In each convent too, such as of the order De Oratorio, Carmelites, Au- 
gustincs, Dominicans, and Franciscans, those who wish it may ubtaiat 
instruction, and advance themselves in literature ; although the zeal for 
study in the convents at the present day is very much abated. 

dt has already been shown that the Christians of Canara, as respects 
their religion, have no distinctions of caste ; all partake in common of the 
same sacraments, asniist at the same ceremonials, and combine in support 
of the same establisliment ; but in their civil habits they still preserve 
many of the customs of their ancestors, and even in some few eases here- 
ditarily folIoAv their occupations. It may be attributed to this circum- 
stance that they are on such good terms in social life with their idolatrous 
countrymen ; for had the first intnxlucers of Christianity insisted on an 
abandonment of national institutions, obliged their followers to eat food 
considered unclean by the Hindoos, to wear unlawful garments, and to 
adopt European familiarity with regard to the social intercourse of the 
sexes, not only w*ould they greatly have added to the difficulty of con- 
version, but have increased tenfold the hatred and contempt of the more 
numerous Hindoos. As matter of policy, therefore, they al>stained from 
interfering with customs in themselves indifferent, and by so doing they 
have rendered their sect respectable in the eyes of others, and increased 
its numbers without difficulty. At the present time the body of Chris- 
tians is too numerous to bo dependent in any degree upon the Hindoos^ 
for the comibrts of society. They are a class of themselves, who cam 
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indute in their own notions without fear of degrada ton ; but when the 
toKconvc^n is only beginning, it is of f ' ,2* If 

insist on trifles, and by striving to effect too much, to hazard the loss of 

“TrocrrSrofu^^^^^ have been staUd to be various, 

perhaps as much so as those of an et|nal number of the Hindoo popula- 
tion. * The greater number, as might be expected, are employed in hus- 
bandly. Their civil education does not differ iriatenally from that of 
theirneighbours, at least no marked difference could be tracedon inquiry. 
Their religious education is of course under the guidance of their priests. 
The Bible is forbidden to be read; and the only hook ot religious in- 
struction which they pos.sess is a .selection from the Bible, called the 
Purana, in wliicli tl»er« is an abiidt^inent of a few ot the books, accom- 
nanied by explauatoiy remarks, and some account of the of 

the incarnation, i)assion, and resurrection of our Saviour. Ihis book 
was the iu,rk of 'rhoinas Estivab, a Jesuit. It is understood that there 
arc some printed copies of it at Goa ; but in the piovinVc ot Canara there 
are only a few nmnuscripls, for Tippoo had ordered the destruction of 

all that could be found. , • j* 

Whatever may be the zeal and fidelity i\ith which the priests dis- 
charge their duty as pastors, yet a body of Christians cannot but be 
considered in a deploiable condition, with regard to instruction, who 
have on an average not more than one priest (and he ]^robably a native 
of India) to one thousand souls, and .scarcely a dozen copies in manuscript 
of the only religious hook known to them. Christianity thus taught and 
imperfectiy known, lias, notwithstanding, a very marked influence on 
the morality of it.s fojlowcrs, as may be proved by the following state- 
ment furni.rihed by the law court of the province, and the accuracy of 
which may be confidently relied on. 

JiejiHff t of the Crnmuitl Court of Onore, from 1812 to 1818. 

Number of peisoiis accused of bciaous crimes, ami committed for trial before the 
Court of Circuit, 7l<); of winch number, 11) were Christians, several of whom 
were aKputteil, the cbarjji s not being proved against them. 

Number ot persons accused ot beinogy crimes, but released tor want of suPTicieut 
proof, 7d2 ; of these, 7 ueie Christians. 

Number of persons accused of petty ciimes, such as abusive language, affrays, 
Ac. is riOtifi ; of whom 14!» were Christians : but to ascertain the exact number 
of those who were furnished and released, it will require time. 

N. U.' — The magisterial poweis being Iran ‘■fer red to the Collector in November, 
181(), the miinber of those accused of petty crimes before, and punished or 
released by the Magistrate since that period, cannot be ascertained. 


Tins account has reference to seiious offences for a period of six years, 
and it embraces petty misdemeanours for only four years ; but this does 
not aflfect the comparison about to be made, and the two statements may 
be thrown into one. It appears then, that in a given space of time 
71(), 7 32, /506G, in all 6514 persons, arc cited before the proper au- 
thorities, accused of various ^offences, of which respective numbers 
19, 7, 149, making 175 persons, w^ere Christians. 

Now the whole population of Canara as taken in the last census, in 
1815, which happens to be a middle period as respects the above re- 
|mrt, amounts to 670.355, and it is understood not to have increased 
since that period. I'he Christian population is, as we have seen, for 
1818, 21,820; suppose then this statement — gross population, 670,355 ; 
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Christians, 21,820; the proportion is as 6,514 to 212. But instead of 
212, which ought to be the number of Christians accused of offences, 
had they borne their relative proportion, there are only 175: or, stated 
otherwise, the accused are only 825 to 1,000, as compared w’ith the 
Hindoos. This, when we consider that the average is taken on a large 
number, and through several succeeding years, appears to exhibit in a 
very favourable view the morality of the Christian population. But the 
moral excellence of their character will shine with a brighter radiance 
still, when it is recollected that temptations, not always resisted in more 
enlightened parts of the world, were thrown in the way of these Chris- 
tians, in the free use of meats and wines ; and that there being no poor- 
houses, or any sort provision for the destitute, cases of leal and urgent 
distress must occasionally offer, which might palliate offences abhoirent 
to their nature. 

What has been stated may possibly stimulate benevolent individuals 
and more powerful societies to exertion in favour of the mental and 
moral improvement of a numerous and respectable body of Indians, who 
from the simplicity of their general conduct, and their emancipation from 
the grosser superstition of tlieir countrymen, as uell as from the fear of 
offending the Hindoos, hoeiii to be peculiaily fitted for receiving a more 
pure and more perfect foim of religion than that which they now jiossess. 
Persecution and suffering, it will be observed, seem even to have 
strengthened and enlarged their })ious zeal ; for although necessarily 
reduced by poverty and wretc.hedness to more limited means, it appears 
that the present population of 21,000 ha\e already erected twenty-one 
churclies, and that three otliors are in progress; wliilc it has been seen 
too, that (he former population of 80,000 had only twenty-seven churches, 
even in more favoured tinu's. 

The following taide of the total population of Canara, as ascertained 
by the last census iu 1815, although only indirectly connected with the 
present subject, will afford grounds to the ])hiIoKO})hical observer for much 
curious speculation, and will not, perhajis, be thought much out of place. 


Husbandmen .. 3r8,fi44 

Servants .. .. 1 6,488 

'J’radei s . . . . 2,'>,K28 

(Goldsmiths .. y,4l2 

Tllacksiuith# .. 4,367 

IHcrs ., .. 8 

Weavers .. .. 4,686 

Fishermen . , . . 22,397 

Drawers of toddy from Ihepalni tree 
Washeimcn .. .. 5,566 

Barl>er8 . . . . . . :4,80(i 

Persons living without employment 7,852 
Hcfgars . . . . 2,587 

Porters, or bearers of burden 94 ,907 

Car^iiters . .. 6,813 

Taylors .. ,, y>l 

IVIaiiufacturers of Coy'ar . , 94 

Turners . . . , , . 4 1 i 


Coppersmiths . . , . 

I’ottery mauuf;ic(nrers ., 

Krickl.iyeis 

Dealers in oil ,, .. 

8ilk weavcis 

Musicians 

Dancing girls 

Salt manufacturers 

Mat makers .. .. 

Hefiiicrs of pieeious metals 

Sugar iiianiMHcturers 

Shoeniakeis .. 

lamemakers 

1 err.i Japonica manufacturers 
Milk sellers 
Stone carvers 

Vegetable sellers . , , . 

Butchers 


581 

6,084 

374 


5,923 
165 
2,934 
1 ,026 
2,304 


900 

9 

916 

1,397 

299 

87 


133 


23 

537 

16 


The simplicity of these people is immediately apparent in the striking 
contrast between their various occupations and pursuits, when wo find in 
the' first item the aggregate of husbandmen to be, 378,644, while the 
second item of servants amounts only to 16,488, or nearly 23 to 1. 

JLet US| in conclusion; exgress a hope that as an act of grace, if not of 
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justice, wtU merited by these peaceable and industrious Christians, Ae 
East India Company will grant them some equivalent for the lands which 
were allotted, even by Hindoo rulers, for the support of their churches; 
and, as a first step towards so laudable a measure, that they will order 
the immediate remission of the triding amount of government tax which 
is now exacted on the remnant of church property. 

They will in so doing only afford the same assistance towards the 
maintenance of the present Christian establishments in Canara, and the 
dnishing of the churches now in progress there, as they continually 
grant towards the support of pagodas, or tombs, and otjjer religious es- 
tablishments of the Hindoos and Mohammedans throughout their extea- 
dve dominions. 


THE VVARRIOR^S FAREWELL TO THE FAMILY BARD. 

Baud of my fathers’ halls ! Farewell ! • 

The clarions sound — the war-notes swell ! 

Ere yon king of diiy is low, 

He shall mock the fallen foe ; 

Ere the veil of night enshroud 
Freedom’s banners waving proud, 

They shall droop on yonder plain 
O’er the brave in battle slain ! 

Oh, minstrel ! in a lighter hour 

Thy trembling harp and voice had power 

'I'he shaj)es of early dreams to raise, 

And vanished joy of other dn}s; 

To wake the tear 'tis sweet to shed, 

And soothe the pang unmerited ; 

But not alone thy strains imj)arted 
The dew-like balm of the broken-hearted, 

For oft upon the minstrels brow 
Would flush the patriot’s hallowed glo^v, 

And as each gathering impulse strong 
lloUed the full tide of battle-song, 

A^alouV’s might and emprize high ' 

Nerved thine arm, and fired thine eye I 

Then oh ! .subdue those notes of pain,— 

Strike the inspiring string again ; 

For strains of woe, like maiden’s sigh, 

Or magic of her tearful eye, 

Too oft the secret spell impart 
That melts the sternest warrior’s heart. 

^en hush, oh ! hush those notes of pain, 

Wake the stirring song again ! 

Wilder let the wild lay flow, 

Kindling with the kindling glow,— 

Raise the British battle-cry 

Freedom,— Death— or Victojy >” . P. R* 
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— ** Thy head is full of windmiUs.*'^ — M assingsiu 

No one has ever written more poignant truth, or more ingenious fal 9 e-> 
hoc^. than Mr. Hazlitt. Few sentences, indeed, ever came from his 
pen that did not contain much of both, but so blended in the undisc;ri<« 
minating heat of his conception, tliat it is impossible to separate or con*< 
sider them apart. One must predominate in the mind of the reader^ 
who, according to the warmth, or the wariness of his taste, will view the 
whole either as glowing truth or idle sophism. 

Mfi Hazlitt has professed himself an admirer of a good hater,”— -ho 
cannot but admire an ardent friend ; and bating somewhat the force of 
the expressions, his readers must naturally become towards him one or 
the other. Whosoever is acquainted with his writings, cannot be indif- 
ferent to them ; every position, however extravagant and paradoxical, is 
an appeal to the inmost feelings of the mind ; he awakens our drowsy 
faculties, and stirs up the depths of thought ; reflections long made, and 
long laid up, start from oblivion in echo to his call ; novelties are poured 
in upon us, and old triitlis metamorphosed into novelties ; and all is 
glowing, startling, and inspired. Of such we cannot judge by rule and 
compass, by definition and syllogism ; we must give at once down as^ 
sent or dissent, and u ith equal energy. There arc no shades of differ- 
ence ; we either feel him, or we do not, and accordingly separate m 
uttramque viam. To understand, to enjoy his writings, there is one 
thing necessary — feeling, — for his domain is human nature ; and thither 
will he bend, whatev er object he be in pursuit of, knowing that there 
alone lieth the path of truth. Be it a question of criticism, of politics, 
or metaphysics, he docs not spend time in dry juxtaposition, or splitting 
of words, but casts light upon its obscurity, from bis knowledge of mau 
and mankind. Over humanity he ranges free, and while he skims wdth 
an air of lightness and superficiality the surface of things, often pene- 
trates without effort into the secrets of the deep, like Ariel, tlie slight but 
powerful minister of wisdom. 

The mind of this author is a phenomenon in the intellectual world, it 
thinks and conceives, as though it never grew or made progress, but waa 
born p8.it is : demonstration is consequently unknown to it — aUIts> know- 
ledge is intuitive. The depth and penetration which it displays, are not 
the deductions of reason, or the aggregate of experience, but are de- 
rive^ from a thorough knowledge of itself. Genius is the world's epi- 
tome — the ideot as Plato would say, whence the world was made ; and 
he that possesses it, has but to look inward, if he would know the. 
world, ; wdth very little allowance or variation the analogy will hold. Of 
the spirit! that are hia equals, his brethren in intellectual endowments, 
he is sure ; the same principle actuates them both : he appeals to a se- 
cond self, and nothing hut wejudice and distortion of feeling ,can prevent 
the sentiments of one from ^ing echoed by the other* Genius is a Vf^d . 
of fraternity, to which ftue feeling is the only key, — where men appre- 
hend each otiiei^s concqStitns by thkt transcendental Sense, so true and 
fioeubluDe, hut like all other subUmiriee, so unhappily Ohnoxiona to ridicule* 
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Writings of Mr. Hazlitt. 

This is the secret of Mr. Hazlitt’s power : he possesses genius, rude, 
headlong, and untutored ; he has no end but general truth, no system 
but nature ; h^ writes in support of no dogma, and his pen seems but the 
natural discharge of a busy w’orking mind. If his writings be not manu- 
factured wisdom, they are the raw material, — the wherewithal to bo 
wise ; and the mite of his crude speculations were enough to set up 
twenty soi-disant philosophers. Hw delight is to sit down to the tangled 
W’eb of humanity, unravelling it ingeniously, pulling out here an end 
and there an endi now blundering and self-perplexing over a knot, and 
now setting all free, and winding up with a climax of warm and spark- 
ling sentences, as his favourite quotation says, 

** III linked sweetness long drawn out.” 

We never had the pleasure of contemplating Mr. Hazlitt’s skull, but 
if there be tnith in craniology, he must possess to a great degree the or- 
gan of comparison. He can see nothing single, his planet is surrounded 
with a thousand satellites, and every object in his view is illuminated by 
n whole host of resemblances. But however brilliant and vivacious this 
faculty may be, it is often fatal ; to this author most so. Similes to him 
are like puns to Shakespeare, the ignes fatni^ that bewilder him in the 
mine ; they pass before his mind like the visionary progeny of Banquo, 
— Come like shadows, so depart,” — and he strives to grasp all : his 
exemplifications totally eclipse the original object which they profess to 
render clear; yet lively and humorous in themselves, they do not ill 
supply its place, like pearls hiding the .silk on which they are strung ; yet 
even when happiest, they are more ingenious than imaginative, more witty 
and piquant than lucid or sublime. Tliis gives an apjiearance of tinsel 
and confusion to his compositions, which justifies, in a great degree, the 
well-known comparison of this author’s mind to a kaleidoscope, w’hicb, 
hqiwever applied by the critic, presents ns full an idea of the merits as of 
the defects of his genius. The novel and original view which he takes 
of common objects, his regular irregularity of principle, and lus ever- 
shifting trains of specufation, — the subsequent without the least con- 
nection with the one preceding it, save that they both proceed from, and 
rally round one point — liberality and independence of thought. These, 
and many more as estimable qualities, are presented to our minds by the 
obl^oxioiis illustration, as w'ell as the confusion and j^erplexity, which 
cannot but be allow'ed to attend this turbid and impetuous thinker. 

We have observed, that this kind of genius is not progressive ; w'hen 
we said so, we did not allude to its power, but its wisdom. Its princi- 
ples, its dogmas, its view s of truth, may remain the same and unextend- 
ed, although experience may confirm and root them deeper, while con- 
fidence, habit, and observation may add force and facility to the powers 
of expression. The continual gleanings of such a mind from books and 
men, do not add to its store, but merely serv'c to illustrate the truths of 
which it has been all along possessed. It cares not to lay solid founda- 
tions, or pile up a structure, “ that it may reach to the heaven it ia 
content to examine the decay and deformity of other fabrics, and not 
seldom to overthrow them with a breath : it is not that 

Which hives up wisdom with each studious year.” 

It hoards not, but takes of all that is at hand) putting every object in re- 
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qoUition, bending it to its o\%ti purj^oses, like the proboscis of the ele- 
phant, alike apprehensive of great and small, sublime and insigmfic^t. 
Though we would not call it witty, yet it exactly corresponds with Mr. 
Locke 8 definition of wit, and “ lies for the most part in th^ assemblage 
of ideas, putting together those that are incongruous and strange, to 
create pleasant pictures in the imagination.’* Upon this some one re- 
marks, that if it hold, the first proposition of Euclid is a fair specimen, of 
wit; for our parts, we can discover no incongruous ideas put together in 
that demonstration. If they be incongruous, what word can we apply to 
Mr. Haslitt’s comparisons and combinations, no/ i ah ignotis, mingling 
and confounding the different kingdoms of matter and mind, till one 
cannot tell which is which. His writings are “ mere Midsummer mad- 
ness” to one who does not possess the clue — who does not “ understand 
his ignorance,” as Coleridge says : this once obtained, nothing can be more 
delightful than to follow his involutions and excursions, and to rundown 
the rapids of his thought. 

With all this genius, all these powers, it is astonishing how little has 
been done; though for ever warring against prejudice, and “ the things 
that be,” both in politics and criticism, this author seems never to have 
made one position in advance. His arguments startle and confound; 
it would be vain attempting to repel such subtle attacks ; but they are at 
tlie same time so w ild and extravagant, that those who cannot refute, havo 
a fair excuse for laughing at them. They carry persuasion, not convic- 
tion : they tickle and amuse, put one into an easy compromising tem- 
per, and take coin})leto possession for a time ; but they do not leave a 
trace of them imprinted — the solid is borne off with the light; and if the 
memory does retain aught, it is the humorous allusion, or whimsical 
comparison, that remains, instead of the truth it was intended to enforce. 
His eloriuence, glowing and lofty, like the tide, leaves the sand furrowed 
as it found it, and has not that beneficent effect so beautifully descjd]^d 
by Wordsworth : — 

“ And 'when the stream^, 

Which nverHowed the soul was passed away, 

A cunsciuusiicss remained that it had left « 

Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of iDctnor}', images and precious thoughts. 

That shall not die, aud cannot be destrojed." j 

Hence we have not been surprised to hear superficial readers accuse 
Mr. H. of coinmon-'frilace ; a quality from which, though his genius is most 
remote, yet it possesses this in common with it, — that it leaves not any 
deep impression. And this, perhaps, is mostly owing to a peculiarity 
before mentioned as an advantage, — his having no end but general 
truth.” With such a vague object in view, he runs wild through fields 
of speculation, and starts at first a proposition or thema^ rather as a pre- 
tence for commencing, than for the purpose of elucidating or proving it. 
Like the f eras consumere nati,^ who indulge their love of excitement 
and galloping, under the pretext of putting to death a timorous little 
quadruped, he seems one of those verba consumere nati, who pursue 
their more bloodless diversion through the columns of newspapers and 
magwnes. Indifferent folks may be amazed, and demand whither he 
hurries, or what goal he seeks. To such silly and good-natured inquir- 
ers the best answer is that of Diogenes—** I roll my tub.*' But to die 
Oriental Herald j Vol, 3. E 
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more impertinent and malicious, who may be m bold a* to censure his 
extraTagant assertions in criticism,' his paradoxical schemes of morals, 
or bis querulous and everlasting allusions to politics, there is the all>iaf* 
flcing answerfpf Goldsmith to so^e petulant reviewers, ^wl^4bused him 
for having, in^^^s Abridgment of the History of En^an^^ld the li- 
berties of his country ; “ God help me,” said the poet, Mever dreamt 
(rf my country, Aor its liberties, but merely wanted to make up a good 
round book for the booksellers.’*' 

The chief pecuH^Hty of Mr. Hazlitt’s writings (if in this age it can be 
called a peculiarity)"ia egotism. The simple application of this term to 
any one is cohsidered^y many to be a weighty censure ; it is conceived 
to imply the co-existence of vanity and self-conceit, and to be the sure 
sign of a little mind : nay, not the least egotistical of authors has de- 
clared the choice of subject remite from self, to l)e one of the truest tests 
of genius. This is most unfair • — we have no link with human nature 
but our own hearts ; no specimen of it but in our own bosoms ; and if 
we would teach man, or awe him, persuade, exalt, or inspire him, the 
preceptor we must consult is within. The purely imaginative writer, 
who deals in visionary forms and gorgeous fabrics,— the author of Ara- 
bian tales and supramundane abstractions, may be independent of, and 
averse to, that most beautiful of studies — the humaA hiSttrt : and the 
dealer in common-place idealities may be contented to amass his scenes 
and volumes from the sole exercise of semtiny and observation. But all 
this is flat: k wants the lever— the spirit of humanity, which though its 
bead be in the heavens, yet, like Virgil’s fame, ever hath its feet on the 
earth. The Promethean frre, which is alone cai)able of endowing idea 
with warmth, and fancy with life, is to be sought within — in the spirit 
and essence of self ; and he who does not turn over those leaves, and 
pore over those pqges, will in vain think to gather philosophy from any 
othem. All thisi it is true, may be the work of silent meditation ; there 
is no necessity for doing it openly, and noising it in the face of day ; 
none for those whose business is alii*n to it, whose vocation it is not, — 
but the busirjcss of the essayist and the moralist is the anatomy of man, 
and his vocation, to embody the uppermost and most obvious “ passages'* 
of his mind. If in the frank and generous ardour of composition, he, 
perhaps, imprudently identifies his character with humanity, and con- 
£dently bares his bosom to the world, it is from a principle far distant 
from self, from vanity, or from littleness. 

But the scrupulous avoiding of affectation becomes an affectation in 
itself ; and if any one would take the trouble of reading books in refer- 
ence to their authors, he would find a monstrous deal of egotism cloaked 
under the humility of the third person. The garrulity of egotism, tooj 
guarantees its innocence ; though at times tiresome, it may be always 
instructive ; and those who are most intolerant of it, are the mute, the 
contemplative, and thorough egotists, who, with their own dignity ever 
in their eye, cannot compromise it for a moment for the sake of good 
nature, or even for that of amusemept and instruction. That an essayist 
fihoiUd be accused of this foible (allowing it to be one) is no wondei^-->he 
who* is always mining in himself, ** puisant dans son sein,” and like the 
spider, ever either spinning forth fiis bowels, or sitting in the midst of his 
bandy-work, contemplating its texture. But besides his natural and un- 
avoidable tendexicy towards this contmual source of thought, the essayist 
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recurs to it from convenience. In iUelf a never-ending theme, as inex- 
haustible as the mind of man, it is aimost the only one in which the 
writer may proceed altogether at his^’ease, careless .whither he is wander- 
is%, and when he shall end ; having a jpeady way kA conif^ng the most 
opposite trjEUOT of%iought, — a fair excuse for triilinlg and Egression, and 
assimilating by its means the habits of thinking and composition, till they 
become one and the same thing— Ksnstom without effort. But it must be 
impolitic to indulge convenience in hazarding disgust^ especially as it is 
not the thing itself, but its appearance which is to b^^a^oided, and when 
the same humours and the same opinions, which delivered in the first 
person, startle the self-loves of their readers, mi^t, with a little varia- 
tion be made to delight them, if introduced by the unassumption and de- 
ference of illeism. 

Another effect of this habit on the autlltoT in question is, that it causes 
him to forget his auditors or readers altogether ; they vanish from before 
him in the absorption of his feelings. Essay becomes half soliloquy, and he 
leaps from prose to verse and back again, according as his' memory sup- 
plies or denies him poetical expression. When he does get on stilts, 
however, he is modest and tasteful, and pours forth, not his own iambics, 
hut the choicest poetry of the old authors. Not content with his own 
new and pi cftlfestjue garments, according to tl?e legend of Geoffrey Crayon, 
he is ever thnisting his feet into the slippers of Shakespeare, .decking 
himself in the long-flapped vest of some old penman, or he-devilliflg'him- 
self with the trowel of Ben Jenson. By these means, however, lines are 
filled and pages variegated agreeably, so that w'herevcr you open the 
book, its appearance is tempting. Gay and htimorous as this may be, it 
has too often the air of quotation prejiense, thrusting itself in for no 
earthly reason, most generally stuck at the end of a sentence, like a 
codicil that has no business there : and frequently aftei^the full and.^ per- 
fect close of a paragraph — lo ! a dash and two commas, denoting one of 
these, 

Which, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.’* 

But he who seeks with any degree of Zeal for either blemishes or beauties 
in Mr. Hazlitt, will have his hands full. There is no end of them, 
curled and tw’ined together like the w oodbine and the nightshade. 'Twere 
well if people saw both, but he seems to be the shield- in the highway, 
presenting to differently bound travellers the different aspects of lead and 
of gold. We never yet remember hearing or reading an impartial opi- 
nion concerning this author’s merits, and we ourselves perhaps only 
exemplify the fact. It will be said that he may tliank himself ; that he 
wrote as a partisan, and was treated as such, 

** And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.** 

But the petulance of genius should be considered rather its misfortune 
than its fault. And if we are disgusted at the extravagant lauding of 
him by his followers, we should remember that it is but the reaction of 
that uuUmited censure, with which he has been nearly weighed down. 
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Each year to Delop, o’er the purple main, 

Their souls o’erflowing with immortal song, . 

Repair the bards ; as to her home again 
The swallow, turning, shoots the seas along ; 

Tho d^eep green isle, by silver billows laved. 

Smiled on the gliding barks that faithless seas had braved. 

Now land the sons of song ; their golden lyres. 

Yielding sweet music to the passing w ind. 

Seem stricken by the God whose breath inspires 
The glorious frenzy in the poet’s mind ; 

The strand, the temple glittering on the height. 

With bright Latona s train, now charm the ravished sight. 

The rites complete, new wreaths the fane adorn, 

The dew-wet flowers exhale their perfume wide, 

Nigh on a neighbouring hill, as bright as morn 
The God regards them w ith a sacred pride ; 

Along the shady porch the poets stand, 

Tlie crowd delighted gaze, and wave the joyful hand. 

Now sounds the lyre, and every lip is mute, 

Save his whom fiery inspiration thrills ; 

He pauses not, his bold ex])ression8 §uit 

TH' awakening theme that every bosom fills : 

The close-chained notes in winding march pursue 
The winning words that fall as soft as early dew. 

He touches not the mighty Python’s fiill, 

Nor yet, be sure, the doom of Phaeton, 

Nor any warlike deed ; but, sluinuing all 
The ruder fables, fair Latona’s son 
Paints in his rustic weeds, what time he drove 
The rich Thessalian herds, and tasted sylvan love. 

There flow^ed the gentle river, there the God 
Awoke the mournful echoes with his pipe ; 

There up tlie sloping liiHs the shepherd trod 
The winding path, and grapes all blushing ripe 
Plucked while be listened to the charmingylay, 

Till now the golden sun had rolled his light away. 

And oft Admetus with his matchless queen 
Beside the silver flood have sat to hear ; 

While Dian lingering in the heaven was seen 
Shooting her mystic splendour far and near, 

Charmed by fraternal song, till twinkling dawn 

Rose gray in th* eastern sky, and bade her be Avithdrawn. 
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And then Auron^, with her saffron cope 

Dew’-glittering, smiled upon her kindred God, - 

As her light-breathing steeds up heaven’s high slope ^ 
Their snorting course majestically trod ; 

His lovely proxy pleased the God Wholds, 

As shepherd views his love close soft the evening folds, 

\Vliile on some neighbouring rock he sits and sings. 

Oft viewing her ^\hite arms and sparkling eyes; 

She every straying sheep, good-humoured, brings. 

And spares the sheep-dog tliat around her hies • 

.So the young Goddess scattered light through heaven, 

And sought in Tempos vale if due applause were given. 

But all forgetful of his heavenly birth, 

With mortals mingling oft Apollo stood, 

Tasting their sweet, but short-lived, fleeting inirth^ 

Or sighing with them in their troubled mood : 

And all men loved him, though, from change Secure, 

He grew not old with them, or evils had to cure. 

The rural maidens gazed upon his face 

And golden locks, waved by the gentle wind; 

And in their hearts deep sunk the winning grace, 
Surpa^sing all t!»c charms of human kind^ 

That played, like light, about bis form divine. 

Most beautiful of those w ho quaff th’ Olympian wine. 

Tlie poet’s song, the sum of all his talc. 

His loves, ins sports, his sleights, his wandeiings told ; 

Until his words, o’er those who heard, prevail 
So far, they deem, (what haj>pcned oft of old) 

The young Ionian's form some god concealed, 

With ill-suppreshod power which now stood half revealed. 

In truth his figure breathed peculiar awe; 

Dark was his eye, and o’er his forehead hung 

His locks, like those which after ages saw 
Adorn the Phidian Jove ; his mantle flung 
Across his ivory shoulders, touched the ground, 

And wide his golden lyre reflected light around. 

He ceased to sing : and all the tuneful choir 

The cofltest shunned, for who might hope to win ? 

The priest, approaching, crowned* the victor’s lyre 
Witli cver-verdant Imirel ; wliile the din 
Of w’ild applause from every lip arose. 

Loud as the ocean’s roar when fierce the tempest blows. 

And now” his name the crowd aloud proclaim, 

That name turdained the admiring the world to rouse 

To rivalry of his immortal fame ; 

The victor now, with full accomplished vows, 

Departed pleased along the sacred strand, 

And Homer! Chios’ youth^ re-echoed through the land. 

Bioy. 
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MONOPOLIES, CRUELTIES, AND OPPRESSIONS IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Caijis Coll. Oxon 15, 1824. 

I\ the 41. St ami 42(1 paragraphs of a Pamphlet, lately published by 
P ieliard, SUM, ('onr.erning the System of (b)verning tlu* Ea.st Indies esta- 
{>lishe(l l)y the India Company, I lind the following strong language 
made use ol ; — 

‘^41. Surplus Revenue, bi'yoml all the wants and expenses of the 
State, will continue to be exacted, till the country becomes more and 
more prostiate,” tVe. ' 

Now, Sir, i do not meddle with the authors opinions or inferences ; he 
may be ngbt enough in fliem; nor, indeed, would it be easy to deny the 
conelii'^ions ol this pamphlet, it lie be corr(‘et in bis premises. But f de- 
mand, is the above a true pi( tiire of tin; English .sy>)tGin in the East? 
You w dl ob,s(uve, fiom the plir.ist'ology, bow caiefiilly the writer e\- 
))res^e.-> Iiimscdr, .so as to Kmvc no doubt on the reader’s mind of the em- 
phatic meaning of the .statements— “ Surplus Revenue continue to Im 
exacted;'’ “ (he countiy more .ind nioir pro.strati ' less able to ex- 
idiange pioducts “ .liistici* t.i\ed linflicr and Inifhcr and .so on — 
‘‘(lid monopolie.s (plural number) rilc/z^/ru/ on neccssanes luni luxuries — 
7iriv one.s devised — conliscation.s and sales multiplied," &c. cVc. he. 
Siudi language, .so lepixited, would seem to imuan b('vond doubt, that all 
tl)(' honors ermmiu.ited aie alnsady in exi.stencc* in that ill-fated c()untry, 
and that to stop then incrca'u: and aggravation is all that even the eager 
friends of lh<‘ pi(*ss expect fiom it.-, as',umed inlluenc.e, in shaming ruleis 
into better Ixdiaviour. i ■ j 

1 ( all stk h thirig.s “ horr’ors,” becaiKc 1 know of no other term justly 
ap|)li(vabl(‘ to most of tlu* things enumei.ited. Si'ui’r.i's Revenue — Sii I 
\Vhat means such a political and economical monstrosity '’ Reieriiu'is 
Usually corisuleied to bi* tlu* contributions or dubbings of ('a(di in(li\idual 
in a society or nation, to detiay all the common charges ; sonu* pay 
dealer foi u\ il charges than otlu'rs do ; .souio foi milit.iry, naval, (‘ccle- 
si.i.stical, |udici.il, tkc. d,c. OV'c. ; but v lu‘u o// those cbaiges art* di'fr.iyed, 
is It in nature tli.it the iiche.st community on earth would or .should pay 
more ^ ( '.in it be, (hen, that i/iu* of tlu* poorest peo|;h*, of the most back- 
w.ud, peih.ips, knoun in the pale of civilization, pays more than is le- 
(jiiired tor all the e\pi*n.si*a and ev(*n waste of the state '' And what, I 
pr.iy, bet oine.s of tins .surplus ? Who gets it i' No wonder, indeed, if 
India does not advance. 

Hut it has always been said, heretofore, that India did not pay her 
own charges; and I think it is not probable she i.s any exception to tliis, 
the usu.il eondition of colonies. 

Then, Sir, is it not a “ horror,” if true, that in these days of improve- 
ment in political and economical research, we, the people most advanced 
in such .studic.s, have actually introduced, and are aggravating judicinl 
taxation and moiiopolieSj A\ith attendant “ coujiscation." In England 


4 See Oriental Herald, vol. ii. p. 52(i. 
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there nro found so many interests, interv\o\eu for ai;e> uith tlio existing 
state of tijiiiiX", that the most enlij^htened statesmen aie eomptdieii to 
pause before rootiiii' out admitttd ahust's, m matters of linanee aiitl juris- 
prudence. Vet, is It to be endured, that ^^hl!esu^h a disposition pre- 
vails at liome, and is aetnely at \v(uk in our ‘-ys.tem to tin* utmost extent 
practicable, under the dithculties stated, abiiM's of tlie vei\ same mon- 
strous descnj>tion should be sufleied to bt' introduced, and take loot, all 
the while, s<i as hereafter to be found noii-iaadicablo. unles.s \Nitli the* 
same dithculty (and for tlie sanu' reasons) as obstruct eradication in 
England '' 

V\ hat are the nionojiolK old and th'w . tti nhicli allu>sion is made by 
this author'* And wJiat mav be the form and amount «)t judicial taxa- 
tion. and tlie extent of siiipliis revmiue ^ India is a snbj' i t that did fiir- 
ineily occup\ much of an r.nglish gentlem.uds time, and piob.iblv 
soon be so aijain ; and 1, f>r one, sliould be glad t«) be iideiied to un- 
doubted sources of good inform. ilion. -Yours, <!v,c. 

A V () XON 1 A\. 

X Ol 1 (>1 'III 1 1 1>1 1 ou. 

^\ e do not wondiT at the indignant t(tne assniiu'd bv tlie .I'^tonlvlied 
and benevolent V 1 Iter of the foiegoing Icttei, whocNei he may be; and 
can (’asilv imagine the honor with w bn h any nicmbm of a leaiiu'd Ibii- 
vei-^ity, piincij'.iIK toiiM'rsant uitli book-., should kmiI and Ihmi oi’ mk'Ii 
atrocitu's as the-.e, to uhi< h bis .itt(*ntion b.is bemi fortunately diawii, — 
'l lu'rt' aie, no doubt, thousands m laiglaiid ^^ho \\onld think ami fee! 
t'xactly in the sanu' maiiiiei, it the.s(‘ tacts \\er«‘ eijuallv well known to 
them ; and we shall do our utmost to nnise this spiiit of imjuiiy and in- 
dignation, lor tlie la^t must imwifahly atteml tin* prosecution ot flu* first, 
tliiougliout the country at Inigi', till a |>o\\4‘rfuI and irresisf ihle sympathy, 
in the sulhrmg.s of our unhappy tellon suhpM’ts in the I'iast, le;id ton de- 
mand tor imjnovemeiit in tin* .system of goyerniiig th(*m, utteu'd in snefr 
tones as shall compel ohedieme, or lead to (he aliandojimeiit and total 
dcstiin tion ot the present odioii.s and idioininahle moriojiolv. 

\\ e hay<’ not, at (liis late peiiod ot (he month, either (he time or sjtare 
tliat yy e (onld wi-.!!, to ri'ply to all tin* iiKjuiiie.s of onr ()xford ( 'orres- 
]>(»n(b’iit, at tlie leiigtli with yy hicli his (piestioiis dcsery ed to be ansyyi red : 
I>ut A\ e >iii( ciely lioja* that we siiall be able to doso in an cniily Niimlx-r, 
it imt ant i( ipated , as we should rejoiec* to he, hy some ahle ha ml ; hec aus<* 
^y e should , on mattiTs like these, miieh rather collect tlie thoiights of 
otlim men, tliaii he alwavs jmtting forth oui o\yn; partly because autho- 
rity js strciigfbeiied by such a< cumulative* fae t«, coming from dif](*rent 
source- ; ami partly because, (bough tlu* evidence ot one wider may f»e 
su-pecled nl an undue bi.'is, sucli an oljeclion is less(*iied in fore e fiy 
t'\ «*ry adciition to tlie nuinbe'r e»t wilness<‘s. 

rile* impiirer may be asHureel, lioyye*yer, that all tlie abu.ses stated by 
die’ {Hoye rlui jten ed tin* aiitliejr of tlu* I.ett(*rs to Sir (')iarle.s Fe)rbes, arc 
sub-taiitmllv true. Salt is nionopoli/ed, freeiii tlie first ]>re)ces^ of making, 
tei the pernxl ed sale : the system ed' ceuiducting it.s manufacture is attend- 
itb incredible opjircfi.sions towards all classes, makers, se‘lleis. ami 
eyen buyers, beside.s requiring literally an army of dounniers to maint.ain 
tiiese cruellies and this nmnojioly, against fiimigglers ; and finally, the 
t ja biuugiit to market at 1,000 j)cr cent., and honietinies more, ahtiJ? 
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Ae price at which it ought to sell, which falls, of course, as a tax on tho 
consumer. “ . . 

Opium is also monopolized, on the frivolous pretext of its being a j»i- 
Bonous drug, tliough not more so than either brandy or wine, each being 
capable of the same abuse ; but these scrupulous guardians of the public 
morals have no objection to this poisonous drug being .introduced, con- 
trary tOithe law, into China : nor of its being taken in such quantities by 
the Malays, as to lead to the bloody massacres and assassinations of 
which w'e read with so much horror, as ha|)j>ening constantly in their 
islands- Both the.se monopolies of opium and .salt were established in 
iniquity, in the days of old Lord Clive, by the Company’s servants abroad, 
and have since been maintained by the Company itself, and perpetuated 
for their benefit ; being greatly increased in atnount, and extended 
wherever the Company can extend t^pm. The monopoly of salt (one of 
the most essential ingredients of a wretched Hindoo’s meal, for he has 
little else than rice and salt to form it) has l)een thus extended into the 
upper provinces 4)f llindoostaii, where it was before unknown : and that 
ot opium has been extended even to the teriitories of Sindia and Holkar, 
who have been prcvni/cd on by the money or the influence of the Com- 
pany, to systematise this shameful infliction on their subject cultivators 
and consumors; who, instead of deriving benefits from our ruling India, 
are made to feel the most grinding exactioiiB, and to hold our name and 
pow er in execration as a curse. 

. .As to judicial taxation, it exists to an extent of which persons in 
England are scarcely at all aware, and the receipts from this unlioly 
source form a large item in the revenue accounts of the East India Com- 
pany every year, bearing on its brazen front, the disgraceful title of re- 
venue drawn from the miseries and distresses of the people. Every pro- 
ceeding is taxed by stamps, to a degree incredibly oppressive in so poor a 
country, or rather, it^ihould be said, among so poor and destitute a j)eo- 
ple ; for tho country is rich enough, but the people do not participate in its 
wealth. " Every contract, of the humblest kind, every written transaction 
of commerce, that is to be binding in an Indian Court, is taxed with a 
stamp, that not only impedes, but often amounts to a denial of justice al- 
together; for such transactions as will not afford to pay the tax, are ne- 
cessarily executed without it, subjecting the parties to be made the prey 
of the designing without the possibility of a remedy. 

^V ell may the benevolent inquirer call the exaction of “ surplus re- 
venue " a {X)litical and economical monstrosity. It is fully entitled to 
the term ; and must be accompanied with cruelries and horrors wherever 
it is wrung Irom the suffering people. If the Legislators of England were 
but as wise, as even this writer deems the present Ministers at least to be, 


As the writer from Oxford wishes to be referred to the best authorities on 
mese subjects, we may name the admirable work of Colebrook and Lambert on 
A J Resources and Husbandry of Bengal, and Mr. Bolt’s on the Government and 
Affaire of India, for particulars as to these points; and the excellent work of 
Mr. Mill, for more enlarged views of the evils of Monopoly in general. The 
Mtest and best book on the subject is, however, that reviewed in the* sixth Num- 
oet of the Oriental Herald, entitled An Inquiry into the expediency of applying 
the principles of Colonial Policy to the Government of India,” to which we would 
refer all who desire to obtain compreheuiive and accurate opinioni on this great 
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such a system wonld not be permitted to endure for another year. Tlie 
Company might be permitted to retain their charter ; but they should bo 
compelled to govern their territories well — to admit the fullest develop- 
ment of the resources of India — to encourage the freest commerce— to pay 
their debts — to remit taxation so as to bring the revenue to the level of 
the disbursements — to spend the principal portion of these in the improve- 
ment of the <Jountry, and the elevation of its inhabitants from briltes and 
slaves to rational and intelligent freemen; and, in short, to act upon the 
principle of producing the greatest happiness to the greatest number. 
Never was there a finer opportunity for trying this great experiment in 
government, than on the fertile, highly peopled, and submissive provinces 
of India : but if neither the East India Company, nor the Ministry, will 
agitate this great question, it behoves the public of England, of whom 
our Oxford Correspondent must acknowledge himself to be one, to force 
it upon the attention of the Legislature in such a manner as to compel 
their attention to it, before rebellion shall have torn the country from our 
possession, and the opportunity of governing it usefully atid equitably be 
lost for ever. 


THE STAR IN THE WltST, 

There *8 a star in the west, that shines lovely in light, 
Through its veil of soft azure, when evening appears ; 

There *8 an eye at that hour, — as lovely — as bright — 

That turns to its rising, — but meets it in tears. 

Time was, when its ray beamed the signal of bliss ; 

When the heart throbbed exulting, to see it ascend ; 

When the prayer of that heart was, ** Be heaven like this I’* 
In rapture — that Hope whispered never should end. ' 

But swift flew those hours ; and false, with them fled 
The promise of Hope ; — and soon evening came on, 

And that star had departed, — the sweetness it shed, 

Like its lustre from heaven, was faded and gone. 

Oh, Memory I now the sad fiat is given, 

Joy’s flowers all blighted, and sorrows decreed ; 

And the bonds of aflfection thus rudely are riven. 

Oh ! why dost thou linger and point to the dead ? 

That orb now, again, through the twilight is gleaming. 

But dead is the heart to the radiance it bears ; 

And the eye that so fondly had w^atched for its beaming, 

Now turns from the ray it in mockery w^ears. 

—Oh, weep not, beloved ! the hour shall come, 

When the prayer of that heart shall, in bliss, be possessed ; 

When, bright as this planet that shines through the gloom, 
Thy spirit shall smile from the world of the blessed ! 

And the promise of Hope shall !>« given !— and he 
Who shared in that promise, and mourned it as gone, 

Shall, in mercy, be called there — there, welcomed by thee, 
Shall be hailed to a heaven — for ever hia own ! 

Oriental lleraU^ Vvt, 3, F 
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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY, POWER, AND RESOURCES OF THE 
BURMESE NATION, UP TO THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE PRESENT WAR. 

A VERY general disposition appears to prevail, even dmong those 
who are conversant with the affairs of the East, to underrate the power 
and resources of the Burmese nation, and the resistance which they 
.are capable of making to our arms. As these are now, for the first 
time, about to be put to the trial, in a contest with our Government, 
although hostile indications have licretofore on several occasions oc- 
curred between the two powers, sueh an account of the Burmese as 
may tend to give a more just and adequate idea of their past and. pre- 
sent condition, tiian tliat which is commonly entertained, will probably 
at the present moment possess peculiar claims on the attention of our 
readers. Tlie sources from which informati<m on the subject is to be 
dciived, are, it is true, far from numerous, but they are at least authen- 
tic, and we shall, in the course of the present article, quote with unhe- 
sitating confidence the statements of Colonel Symes and Dr. Buchanan, 
Captains Cox and Canning, who have all at different periods visited the 
capital of tlic Burman Empire, and given to the public the results of 
their researches and observations in that interesting country. 

Extending from the mountains of Tliibet, on the north, to the Siameise 
dominions on the south ; bounded on the west by the Bay of Bengal, 
and by the British possessions in India; from which, however, it is in 
part separated by the interposition of one or two petty states, of doubtful 
independence ; and on the east by Cambodia, Laos, and China ; it 
yields in extent, population, and importance, to the last-mentioned em- 
pire alone among the native governments of the east of Asia. Its limits 
roach Irom the 12th to the 2Glh degree of north latitude, and from the 
92d to the 104th degree of ea.st longitude, comprehending a space of 
794,000 square miles, and a population of at least 17,000,000 ; and it 
must not he forgotten, in the estimate of its re.sources, that this formi- 
dable einj)ire has attained its present commanding height in the short 
sjiace of seventy years, by an almost uninterrupted series of brilliant 
successes over the neighbouring states, which it has successively subju- 
gated and incorporated with itself. In order to exhibit this important 
consideration in the clearest point of view, w© cannot do better than 
give a brief sketch of the Burman history, for a considerable portion of 
which. Colonel Symes’s Narrative fortunately supplies us with the ne- 
ce.ssary materials. 

Ot the eaily history of the further peninsula of India, we are entirely ’ 
ignorant ; it is, undouljtedly, the Aurea Chersonesus of Ptolemy, the 
limit of his geographical knowledge of the East; and the title of Em- 
[)oria, bestowed by that author on se^Tial places on the coast, proves 
that even in those days, its ports were the scats of commerce and the 
resort of toreign merchants. It is to the Portuguese, who made them- 
selves masters ot Malacca in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
that we are indebted for a knowledge of its political subdivision at that 
period. It appears from them, that the territory, the greater part of 
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which is now incorporated into the Bunnan empire, was then divided 
into four principal kingdoms, exclusive of numerous jx^tty states, wliich 
could hardly be considered as completely independent of the more pow'- 
erful, which were Arracan, Ava, Pegu, and Siam. We learn from 
Mendez Pinto and Faria Souza, that soon after tlie settlement of the 
Portuguese in the peninsula, the Burmese, or natives of Ava more pard^ 
cularly, who had in former times been subject to Pegu, threw off the 
yoke, and with the assistance of the Europeans, succeeded, not only in 
rendering themselves independent, but also in acquiring the supremacy 
over their former masters, which they maintained during the whole of 
the seventeenth, and the first forty years of the eighteenth century. 
When the Portuguese empire in the East fell before the ac>cuniulated 
crimes of its possessors, and the 8U|>erior fortune of the Dutch, the latter, 
as also the English, obtained settlements in various parts of the Bui^iau 
cinpim, which were afterwards forfeited by their misconduct, and Euro- 
{x^ansof all nations were banished from Ava. 'Hie English were, however,, 
at length reinstated in their factories at Syriam and Ava, and also took 
{>ossession of the Island of Negrais, on wdiirh the Government of Fort 
St. George established a settlement. About tlie year 1740, the Peguers 
tlirew oft their allegiance to the Biiriiian Goveiiiment, and a civil w’ar 
ensued, which was prosecuted on both sides with savage fei'ocity, the 
i»sue long remaining doubtful ; during its continuance the British fac- 
tory at Syriam fell a sacrifice to the indiscriminating fury of the con- 
tending parties. The Peguers at length gained the superiority, and in 
the year 1752, the capital of Ava surrendered at discretion ; the Bur- 
man monarch was made prisoner, and carried in triumpli to Pegu, while 
the brother of the conqueror was left in the government of the subju- 
gated kingdom, which at first bore the appearance of tranquil submis- 
sion, But this flattering prospect was not of long continuance ; Alom- 
pra, or as the name is written by Dr. Buchanan, Alouiigbura, a Bunnan 
of low extraction, then known by the humble designation of Aumdzea 
(the huntsman), who held the petty chieftainship of Monchaboo, at that 
time an inconsiderable village, possessed a spirit of enterprise equal to 
the most arduous undertakings, and secretly meditated on the means of 
emancipating his country. While the Peguers slumbtued in imaginaiy 
securit}^ this extraordinary mao, at the head of only a hundred faithful 
followers, in the autumn of 1753, threw off the yoke of the conquerors, 
and after having put to the sw'ord the Peguan garrison of Monchaboo, 
and defeated a considerable body of troops who were sent against him, 
Iwldly marched to attack the capital itself. His little baud had by this 
time acquired a considerable accession of strength, and so great was the 
terror inspired by his prowess, and by the sudden and unexpected 
nature of the revolt, that the Viceroy, on hearing of his advance, at 
once abandoned the city, and fled with all speed to Pegu. An expedi- 
tion was immediately fitted out at Syriam to suppress this dangerous 
insurrection, which was quickly met, and totally defeated by Aloinpra, 
whoso successes now excited in the bosom of the Peguers a spirit of 
revenge, which in the event proved highly detrimental to their interest*. 
They alleged that a conspiracy had been formOd by the dethroned 
Monarch of the Barmans, and the chief men of that nation, against 
the Government of Pegu ; and without waiting for the formality of a 
tr^, they rose in a body, and inhumanly slaughtered the unha|>py 
King, the last of his dynasty, together with several hundred Bormans, 
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sparini? neither age nor sex. The immediate consequences of these 
Baniruinary proceedings were, to confirm in his assumed power the 
object of their alarm, and to exasperate the Burmans m some of the 
frontier towns (Which had not yet thrown off their authority) to such a 
degree, that they flew to arms, and with a barbarity, nothing inferior to 
that of the Peguers, exercised a severe retribution. Prome, Deenobew, 
Loonzay, and several other places of importance, in consequen^ changed 
hands, and the whole of Ava was liberated from the yoke of Pegu. At 
this juncture, the eldest son of the deceased Monarch, who had fled to 
Siam, returned to Ava, and assumed the insignia of royalty as his here- 
ditary right ; but the conduct of Alompra soon convinced him of the 
imprudence of such a step, and he again found it convenient td take 
refuge among the Siamese, and leave the victorious chieftain to rule 
over the country of which he had so ivell deserved. 

The English and French had now re-established their factories at 
Syriam, and each, as might be expected, adhered to different interests ; 
the French favouring the Peguers, while the English leaned to the Bur- 
mese : hitherto, however, nothing had occurred to induce them to give 
open or efficient assistance to either party. Towards the close of the 
year 1754, the Peguers, under the command of their King in person, 
once nmre invaded the kingdom of Ava, and were again repulsed by 
Alompra, after a desperate struggle, in which the utmost personal cou- 
rage w'as evinced on both sides. The Pegu King, and his attendants, 
fled first to Bassien, where also the English had a small factory, and 
from thence to Pegu, whither he was speedily followed by the shattered 
remains of his army. The Peguers had no sooner evacuated Bassien 
than it was taken iwssession of by the Burmese. As it now appeared 
probable that the w'ar wmuld in future be confined, in a great measure, 
to the mouths of navigable rivers, Alompra, whose policy seems to have 
equalled his bravery, soon perceived the advantage which w'ould be de- 
^ rived in such a species of ivarfare, from the co-operation of vessels of 
burden, armed with gun.s, and worked by Europeans ; he accordingly 
sent a deputation of Negrais, to engage, if possible, the assistance of 
the English, or at least to stiinilate for their neutrality. While his de- 
puties were ab.seut on this mission, he again attacked the Peguers, who 
were assembled in considerable force under the former Viceroy of Ava, 
and gained a decisive victory. The disheartened Peguers fled to 
Syriam ; and many, among whom Avas their commander, did not stop 
until they reached Pegu. At this crisis, it appears to have become a 
special object with both parties, to interest the principals of the English 
and French factories at Syriam on their side, and it became absolutely 
necessary, in order to avoid being treated as a common enemy, to adopt 
a decided line of conduct. Neither French nor English, however, 
acted on tliia occasion Avith policy or candour ; the former endeavouring, 
w'hilc they rendered every assistance in their poAver to the Peguers, to 
keep also upon terms of friendship Avith the Burmese ; while the latter 
appear to have acted throughout Avithout concert or subordination ; 
thus, Avhile the Resident at Negrais Avns professing, and probably with 
sincerity, .the most friendly di^sposition towards the Burmese, the British 
vessels in the river Avere co-operating Avith the Peguers in their attacks 
upon Rangoon, to which tlic attention of the latter Avas now particularly 
turned. 

In the sunimer of 1755, Alompra was called aw^ay from the defence 
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of Rangoon, to fiuppress an insurrection of his own subjects, and repel an 
invasion of the Siamese; both which tasks w^ere accomplished with 
little diificuUy. During his absence he had also the satisfaction to 
learn that his arms had been successful in Cassay, the inhabitants of 
which, taking advantage of the unsettled state of affairs, had thrown 
off the Burman yoke. This people, which had for ages tasted the 
sweets of independence only at intervals, when the conteste of the Bur- 
mese and Peguers left the former no leisure to enforce their obedience, 
w'ere speedily reduced to submission by the force which Alornpra had 
despatched against them ; and their chief, the Rajah of Munnipore, 
sued for peace ; which w'as com^luded on terms highly advantageous 
for the Burmese. On his return to Rangoon, Alotnpra found his affairs 
in that qujirter also in a very prosperous condition ; the Peguers had 
been repulsed in several attacks on that towm, and had at length been 
compelled to retreat to Syriam, whither he determined to follow’ them ; 
and boldly advancing w’ith a niuiicroiis fleet of war-boats to the mouth 
of the river, on w’hich both Syriam and Pegu are situated, cut them oft* 
at once from all communication with the sea. Affecting rather to be 
desirous of reducing Syriam by famine, than of taking it by assault, bo 
lulled the garrison into a fatal security; when, suddenly changing his 
plan of operations, he crossed the ditch in the dead of the night, and 
made himself master of the fort almost without resistance. Two dajs 
after this important event, there arrived in the river one of two Frencli 
vessels, which had been (lespatcbed from Pondicherry with a supply of 
military stores for the Peguers, and which Alornpra contrived to decoy 
into Rangoon, where it was seized ; and the i^apers found on board 
clearly proving the purpose for which it was .sent, and the treachery of 
W’hich the French had been guilty towards him, he gave orders for the 
instant execution of the principal of the factory, and of the captain 
and officers of the vessel. In the beginning of 17.57, as soon as the 
season w’ould permit, Alornpra invested the <‘apital of Pegu, w’hich sur- 
reudered, after a scige of two months; the King was taken prisou^r, 
and the city given up to indiscrimiirate plunder; the w’holo country 
speedily followed the example of the capital, and acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the concpieror. Having thus cdmpletely triurrjphed over 
his natural enemies, he left the comjuered territory in a state of appa- 
rent trancjuillity, and after .some months spent at Monchaboo, which he 
had raised to be the scat of Government, in regulating the internal police 
of the kingdom, again took uj) arm.s against the Cassayers, w’ho had 
show’n symptoms of returning disafreetioii. But w’liile prej^aring to ad- 
vance upon Munnipore, he received information that the Peguers liad 
revolted, defeated the General whom he had left to keen thcrti in check, 
and again made themselves ma.stcrs of Rangoon, Dal la, and Syriam. 
He immediately directed his course towards tlie south ; but l>efore bis 
arrival, his General had rallied his forces, and regained possession of 
the lost towns ; and the appearance of Alornpra in person gave the last 
blow to this formidable insurrection. 

Wlien Syriam fell intathc hands of the Conqueror, the English, wlio 
had remained in that towm, and whose inconsistent and even hostile 
conduct towards him, *^ave them reason to dread a fate no less rigorous 
than that of the French, were treated with the greatest moderation ; 
they merely received an admonition, and were suffered to depart un- 
molested. Slioitly afterwards, the Resident at Negrais succeeded in 
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(^ainuig from Alompra the grant of several valuable commercial immu- 
nities, and also of the island of Negrais, together with a piece of ground 
for a factory opposite to the old town of Bassien ; in return for which the 
East India Company w^re to pay an annual tribute of ordnance and 
military stores. Our affairs in India had, how^ever, at this period; 
reached such an alarming crisis, that the assistance even of so small 
a body as the settlers at Negrais nas considered as a matter of import* 
ance, and the greater part of them were accordingly withdrawn. 3'he 
cruel massacre which folloxved of the few remaining English, together with 
a considerable number of Natives, who Avore attached to the factory, is 
a stain upon the character of this reign, which cannot easily be effaced. 
It is said, however, and the many proofs of a friendly disposition manir 
fested by Alompra towards the English, w’arrant the belief, that the most 
plausible misrepresentations were made use of by interested foreigners 
who had access to the king, and particularly by two Armenian merchants, 
Avho w'ere high in his coniidcnce, to induce him to consent to, or at least 
to wink at, the diabolical act of revenge w'hi<‘h they meditated, and that 
it was far from his intention to sanction the indiscriminate slaughter 
Avhich was carried iiilr) effect, of the innwent many, wdfh the |[supposed) 
guilty few. Be this as it may, our Indian Ciovernmen^ was then in no 
condition to retaliate, or enforce reparation ; a remonstrance was indeed 
made in the course of the succeeding reign ; some trifling cx|)lanation of 
the circumstances was offered ; the property of the East India Company 
carried off from the Island was restored, and the English prisoners, five 
in number, were set at liberty. 

Alompra being now at the head of a considerable army, and having 
nothing to fear from the Peguers, who, disheartened by the ill success of 
their late rebellion, no longer dared openly to oppose his authority, detcr- 
inined to chastise the Siamese for the encouragement which they had 
afforded to his rebellious subjects. Accordingly he invaded their territory, 
and after making an easy conquest of the important sea-port of Mergui, 
aijd the populous town of 'lenassucm, he proceeded across the Peninsula 
with the view' of attacking the capital itself. Scarcely had he arrived 
l>efore the city when he was attacked by a disease, which he foresaw 
AA'ould goon put a period to his existence ; he gave orders for an imme- 
djate retreat, in hopes of being enabled to reach his capital alive, but 
the approaches of death w'cre too rapid, and he died within two days' 
march of Martaban, about the 15th of May 1760, before he had com- 
})leted the fiftieth year of his age. 

The reign of Mamdogee Praw', the eldest son and successor of 
Alompra, Avas but of short duration ; yet he is said diligently to have 
improved his time, and I>enefited his country, as much as circumstances 
w'ould permit. He had in its commencement to encounter several for- 
midable rebellions, which were not put down without much difficulty, 
and these left him no leisure to attempt foreign conquest. He died at 
thagaing, whither he had removed the seat of government, about the 
month ot March 1764, leaving behind him one son named Momien, yet 
an infant. The minority of the legal heir gave his uncle Shembuan, 
the second son of Alompra, who possessed considerable talent, and 
much of the genius and enterprising spirit of his father, an opportunity 
to take the reins of government into his own hands ; and such was the 
influence of his character, that his authority was immediately recog- 
«i5ed by the Butman and Pegu nations. His first expedition was 
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Siam, and was justified by the ever-ready plea of the Burmaii 
Government, the protection afforded to his rebellious and fugitive sub- 
jects : it was also sanctioned by the dying commands of his father. 
Two considerable .armies were embodied for the invasion of that country, 
which, entering it by different routes, and acting on a weil-combuied 
system of co-operation, soon reduced it to complete subjection. The 
King fled into the hills, and a Siamese Governor was appointed, who 
took an oath of allegiance to the Barman Government, and engaged to 
pay an annual tribute. While his Generals were engaged in the con- 
quest of Siam, Shombnan in person marched against the Cassayers, 
who had once more shaken off the yoke, and returned laden Avith booty, 
and accompanied by a numerous train of pjrisoners. This expedition, 
however, appears rather to have been a predatory incursion, than an 
invasion with a view to the permanent subjugation of the country. 

In the beginning of 17t)7, a new enemy appeared in the field, and 
from an unexpected quarter. Shemhuan received information that an 
army of Chinese, computed at .50,000 men, was advancing from Yunan, 
and had already p^sed the frontiers, with the view of adding the fertile 
plains of Ava tp Cbeir already overgrown Empire. He immediately took 
measures to the progress of this formidable foe ; and having 

ap))<)inted two ’se]>arate armies, the one consisting of 10,000 infantry 
and 2,000 cavalry, and the other of a much superior force, he directed 
the latter to make a circuitous march to the southward, and attack the 
Chinese in the rear, wdiile the former boldly advanced to meet tliem in 
front. This skilful disposition was attended with the most complete 
success ; the Chinese, attacked at the same moment in front and rear, 
made an obstinate resistance ; but, after three days hard fighting, they 
wore completely routed ; the carnage was dreadful, and the fate of 
those who survived was scarcely more desirable than that of those who 
perished. “ Burmans, w'hen victorious,*' sa3^s Colonel Symes, 
the most unpitying and ferocious mf)nsters on earth. Death, or rigorous 
slavery, is the certain doom of those they subdue in battle ; of the 
Chinese army not a man rcturnpd to his native country ; about 2,.500 
were presen’^ed from the s'word, and conducted in fetters to the capital, 
where an exclusive quarter in the suburbs of the city was assigned for 
their residence. Those who did not understand any particular handicraft 
w'ere employed in making gardens, and in the business of husbandry; 
mechanics and artificers w’erc compelled to ply their trades according 
to the royal pleasure, without any other reward for their labour than a 
bare subsistence. These people, however, were encouraged, as are all 
strangers, to marry Biirman wives, and consider themselves natives of 
the country. Compliance wijih so hospitable and general an invitation, 
confer^, even on slaves taken in war, certain immunities, from which 
those who refuse the connexion are by law debarred." The latter part 
ot this quotation .aftords a striking proof, not only of the -sagacity of the 
Burmans, but also of their vast superiority over the nations by which 
they are surrounded. 

ITie conquest of Siam w as attended by no permanent consequences ; 
thou^ beaten, the Siamese w^re far from being a subjugated people. 

1 he Burman army had no sooner quitted their country than they rose 
under the command of Pieticlcsing, a relation of the King, and a man 
ot considerable ability, and easily displaced the new Governor. The 
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King was no mor^ heard of, and the popular leader fbund few obstaclea 
to impede his way to the throne., In 1771, a new army was des^tched 
from Ava to bring them again under subjection, but the Burman General, 
finding his forces inadequate to the task, was compelled to apply for 
reinforcements. These were hastily levied from amon^ the Peguers, in 
the contiguous provinjpes, who had now remained so long in passive sub- 
jection, tliat no doubts were entertained of their fidelity. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had the new recruits reached the Burman camp, when they fell 
unexpectedly upon their companions, and commenced an indiscriminate 
slaughter. A very small number of the Burmans escaped the newly- 
aroused vengeance of their ancient foes, and escaped to Rangoon, 
whither they were followed by the Peguers, who laid siege to the place. 
But on the appearance of a Burman army, the rebels lound themselves 
in no condition to oppose it, and the Burman supremacy was re- 
established almost without rcbistance. The Siamese, however, had 
reason to congratulate themselves on this seasonable diversion, which 
saved them from the impending storm, and gave them leisure to strengthen 
themselves against any future attacks. UTile these events were pass- 
ing in the South, Sheinbuan was prosecuting his favourite scheme of 
conquest in the West. Early in the year 1774, he sent a considerable 
force against Munnipore, and the Cassay Shaan, which overran and de- 
vastated the country: the city of Munnipore submitted, after an obstinate 
resistance ; and the spoils, which were very considerable, together with 
2,000 prisoners of both sexes, were forwarded to the “ golden feet.’' 
Th# victorious General, elated with bis success, precipitately advanced 
with a body of 10,000 men into the country of Caebar, but here he was 
destined to encounter the most unlooked-for and appalling difficulties, and 
such ns he found it impossible to surmount. Surrounded, in the heart 
of a mountainous country, by an active and enterprising foe, who cut 
them oft' from all resources; and attacked, at the same time, by that 
dreadful disease the hill-fever; famine and pestilence effected what the 
swords of the mountaineers could never have accomplished, and nearly 
the whole army perished in the defiles of the mountains. The Burmans, 
however, were not dispirited by this sad reverse of fortune ; a still nfore 
considerable army was speedily assembled, which, advancing with more 
caution than that which had preceded them, penetrated to within two 
days' journey of Cospore, the capital of the country, when the Rajah, 
intimidated by the appearance of so formidable a force, consented to the 
humiliating terms prescribed by the Burman General, and yielded, to 
tlie King of Ava, tlic most abject proofs of vassalage and submission. 
Tbedonjinions of the Rajah of Munnipore were also restored on the same 
degrading terms, and tlius terminated an expedition which cost the 
Burmese upwards of 20,000 men, without‘*at all contributing to the real 
and permanent advantage of the state ; for they soon found that it was 
impossible long to retain possession of the countries which they had 
ovenun. The close of Shembuan’s reign was stained with an act of 
wanton cruelty, for which no excuse can be found. The venerable 
King of Pegu, who had now' remainled for tw’cnty years a prisoner, was 
accused of having been concerned in the late rebellion of his former sub- 
jects, and, together with many Peguers of rank, doomed to suffer death 
by the hands of the public executioner, and this ignominious sentence 
w as canied into effect with unmitigated severity,- This waa one of the 
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last acii of tlus ^bie and ambitious monarch; he died in the spring of 
1776, after having taken every possible precaution to transmit the suc- 
cession to his eldest son, Chenguza. This prince vsas of a character 
totally different from that of his predecessor: he plunged at once into 
the most shameless debauchery, and entirely neglecting the affairs of 
government, gave himself up to the lowest profligacy. The flagitious 
conduct which he pursued, became at length so intolerable that’ a 
conspiracy was entered into for his dethronement, in which Mo- 
mien, the son of Namdogee Praw, whose succession had been set 
aside in favour of Shembuan, was tutored to act the principal part. 
This conspiracy w'as attended w ith the most complete success ; Chen- 
guza met the fate which w’as justly due to his crimes, and Momien was 
declared King. But there was another persotl in the back ground, who 
had secretly put in motion the springs of the conspiracy, and w'ho had 
no intention that another should reap its fruits. This w as Mindoragee 
Praw, the younger brother of Shembuan, who now* openly declared his 
views upon the crowm, and found little dilliculty in removing the unfor- 
tunate Momien, w’ho was drowned, by his orders, in the Nawaddy, after 
having }X)ssessed the regal dignity for only eleven days. 

The spirit of Alompra seems to have animated all his children ; Min- 
deragee, who assumed the reins of government in 1782, was as ambitious 
and as enterprising as any of his predecessors, after crushing tw o formi- 
dable rebellions, and removing the seat of government from Old Ava to 
Amarapoora, to which change he was instigated by the Brahminical as- 
trologers, to w hom be paid implicit deference, he determined to push ji»is 
conquests in a quarter which had hitherto been unattempted, 'I'he king- 
dom of Arracan, occupying a great extent of sea coast, extending from 
Chittagong to Cape Negrais, and separated from Ava by a chain of 
lofty mountains, held out tein|)tations to the Burmese, which had 
hitherto been counteracted by the difficulty of obtaining access into a 
country so well protected by nature. This difficulty was now overcome; 
three different armies, under the command of three Princes of the 
Blood, penetrated into Arracan by the defiles of the mountains, while 
a fourth effected a landing on the coast. A single battle decided the 
fate of the country; the Rajah was taken prisoner, and sent to Amara- 
pfjora, W’here he died in less than a year, and Arracan w as completely 
stibdued in the short space of a few months. But this valuable acquisi- 
tion was not sufficient to satiate the lust of conquest ; the Burmese 
again turned their attention towards Siam, w'hich w^as now recovering 
its former vigour, under the wise administration of its new king; and 
in the spring of 1786, Minderagee in person invaded the Siamese do- 
minions, at the head of a formidable force. But in this instance he met 
w’ith a nu)st disastrous reverse^, his army being completely routed by the 
Siamese, and himself narrowly escaping being made prisoner. From 
this time the contest apjiears to have been carried on on more equal 
terms ; hostilities continued with various succchs until the commence- 
ment of 1793,' when the Siamese made overtures of j)eace, and a treaty 
was at length concluded on terms liighly favourable to the Burmese, 
who retained pos.session of the wliole of tlie coast of TeniLsserem, toge- 
ther with the important ports of Tavoy and Mergui. 

At the time of the conquest of Arracan, many of the Mugbs, or an- 
cicjit inhabitants of that country', had taken refuge from the conqiierors 
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in the Dumlmck Hills, oh the borders of the British |)toTUiC« of Chitta- 
gong, and in the deep forMts and jungles which skirt the frontier; here 
3iey formed therfkielves into independent bands of robbers, and making 
frequent incursions into the BUrman dominions, conveyed their plunder 
across the river Naaf into the British territory, where Jthey conceived 
thetpselves secure from pursuit. The Burman Government were not, 
however, of a disposition to suffer such outrages to g<| Unpunished, nei- 
ther would they stoop to ask reparation from the Gov^rnmen^i uf whose 
protection the depredators availed themselves. In the year 1794, three 
distinguished leaders of these banditti being knoAvn to have sought re- 
fuge in the British districts, his Burman Majesty directed a body of 
5000 men to go in pursuit of these delinquents, w ith positive injunctions 
not to return without tliem ; and an army of 20,000 men was also held 
in readiness at Arracan to support this aggression. The conduct of the 
Burman Chief, to whom this arduous task had been assigned, was more 
prudent than could have been anticipated. As soon as he had crossed 
the river, he despatched a letter to the British Magistrate at Chittagong, 
informing him that the Capture of the robbers was his sole object, and 
that he harboured no design of hostilities against the English; declaring, 
at the same time, that he would not depart from the Company's territory 
until they were given up. The Governor General, Sir John Shore, no 
sooner received intijnation of this inroad, than he gave orders for the 
arrest of the refugees, and despatched a strong detachment, under the 
command of General Erskine, to the protection of the district. On the 
approach of these troops, the Burman General waited in person on 
the British Commander, in order to explain to him the enormity of the 
offence w'ith which the refugees were charged, and the nature of his in- 
structions. General Erskine assured him that it was far from the in- 
tention of our Government to give an asylum to robbers, but that it wad 
impossible for them to listen to any proposal while the Burmese remained 
on British ground; engaging, at the same time, that if they would in- 
stantly withdraw their troops, the charges should undergo a regular 
inquiry. Satisfied with tins arrangement, the Burman General with- 
drew his troops, and General Erskine being cni)>ow’ered to iuveatigtW:e 
the matter, the guilt of the delinquents w’ag fully established, and they 
Wore delivered over to their owm law's. Thus w ere the two nations pre- 
served, by the prudent conduct of their re8j)ectivc Commanders, from 
engaging in a war which the firmness of the Burman Government 
seemed to have rendered almost inevitable. The amicable termination 
of this difference suggested to the Governor General the policy of cement- 
ing more closely our relations with a people, w hose situation, extent of 
territory, and commercial connexions with British India, rendered a 
liberal intercourse with them highly desirable ; and with this view 
Captain Symes w'as dejmted on an Bhnbassy to the Court of Ava, The 
results of his mission, of which he published an interesting narra- 
tive, were highly important in a commercial point of view ; the duties 
to which British vessels should be subjected in the ports Bf the Burman 
Empire was permanently fixed, and permission was granted for the ap- 
pointment of a British Resident at Rangoon. In pursuance of this last 
stipulation, Captain Cox soon after proceeded to Rangoon, in order to 
exercise the functions of that offic.e, but meeting with many obstacles on 
the part of (he Government, who refused to recognise him in tlmt capn- 
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city, ftfter an iaeSectual journey to the capital, he was compeHe4 to 
return to India. The journal of his residence in the Burnian Empire 
lately published by hia son, contains many important^f^n^ati^ns, cal* 
culated to thfow considerable light on the character adti condition of the 
inhabitants of that country. r 

Our accounts of the history of the Burmese, subsequent to this perinj^, 
arc by ho means complete as those furnished by^^olonel Syines; '\j’e 
must thotefo^e confine ourselves to a general statement of its leading 
features. It appears that hostilities with the Siamese have been several 
times renewed, particularly in the years 1799, 18-10, and 1822, but 
without any permanent or decisive advantages on either part. On tho 
first of these occasions, the Siamese invaded the Burmau territory in 
considerable force ; and ciich was the severity of the conscription sot on 
foot to oppose them, that 35,000 of the natives of Arracan fled into the 
British territory to avoid it, ^v hither they werCt pursued by a Burman 
force. A remonstrance against this second act of aggression was imme- 
diately made to the Court of Amarapoora ; explanations were offered, 
and this affair, like the former, was amicably adjusted. In the year 

1818, tlie Btirman Government, in consequence, it is supposed, of a 
secret understanding with the Mahratla Chiefs, again assumed a hostile 
attitude, and despatched an Envoy to the Governor General with a 
demand, that he would surrender to them, without delay, the frontier 
provinces, and the whole of the territory eastward of the Banghautty, 
including even the populous and important town of Moorshedabad, 
or prepare for an immediate invasion. The Burmese were, however, 
on this occasion, so dilatory in their motions, that their allies were 
entirely vanquished before the arrival of their messenger ; and Lord 
Hastings, who was well acquainted with the character of their Govern- 
ment, wluch he doubted not would, under these altered circumstances, 
seize with avidity any pretext for remaining quiet, liit upon an expe- 
dient which completely answered the purpose. By returning the letter 
ot the King, and treating it as a forgery, fabricated by some designing 
person for the purp<^ of sowing dissension between the two Governments, 
he leaded the necessity of taking any further notice of its contents, and 
the former amicable intercourse was continued without change. This 
king, who is characterized as a capricious despot, whose cruelties thinned 
the population and weakened the power of his dominions, died in June 

1819, and was succeeded by his grandson. This event was followed, as 
usual, by the revolt of other branches of the family, and by those sccnea 
of cruelty and bloodshed which the Oriental feeling of implacable hatred 
too often generates. In 1822, however, this prince found himself at 
leisure to extend still further the limits of bis empire, and accordingly 
invaded the kingdom of AissaiD, an extensive though not very populous 
country, 'occupying the valley through which the Burrampooter flows 
before it eaters Bengal. The subjugation df this country was spc'edily 
^fiected, and great numbers of the inhabitants fled into the British terri- 
tories, the Buiihan General advancing in pursuit of them as far os the 
frontiers, but, on this occasion, stiidioudy avoiding any act of aggression.. 
The presence of a British force in the neighbourl^d may, perhaps, have 
contributed to render the Burmese more cautious in this respect ; it also 
effectually restrained the fugitive Assamese from converting their asylum 
into a point of aggression, ftom whence they might sally forth and annoy 
the invaders. 
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\Vitl» !..).<■, I t-. flir cui^cs of flic pn-'.ciif u-ar. nr lathov to the r/V- 
< mnst.inii -< wlm li Ii.im' Ijrcn the iiniiiciiiatc occnsion oi it — tor tlio rc:ii 
(.iti-(‘^ ,iic j»rol).il>lv vci\ rcinofi' troni the ])r(‘tc\ts that have hccii put 
j'ull) j/j Its jiistifi. ,itinri — it K iiDJici cs^a^v, a-, it would he tedious to 
ri'pi.it fli'iii line. Toi fhe^i' we nui^t retn to the nuuiitesto ot tile 
(loMTiJoj (lejiej.il, and to the Indian intelhtrf'uee ol several ot the latter 
^unll)e)s ot (lie Onaifdl Jfnn/d '('he\ consist, as is usual in such 
mo-., <(1 a niimhn (»t [x tty K'vam es, w huh our nin* sense ot national 
honoiii , oMi iexjK‘( t lor oui dieiiitv, c. will not allow us to ))ass uii- 
i ntued, and tor whuh the ( ouit ot \iuara|iooia luis refused repara- 
(loii, and treated oiir jeiuoijsti anci''. with disdain. The fact is, that 
both j)aI(le^ ale eipially (|e-,iious of vai, and iii sueh a st.ite of things, 
If would he snipiiMny if leasoiis weie WMnfincr on either side, to eon- 
'iiite tlie woild oi the justuc oi its (laiiin; the necessity of cltastisiijo 
the insidnu e ot a toe, wluuii foih(Mr<uue ouK renders more airofj^atil 
III Ills pieleiKioiis; its (onnliitoi> disposition; and, above all, its 
an Moils (hsiie lot (he pieseuatiori ot pea< e : — aiLMiments that aie 
n 'I d hv <wei\ nation tint makes war on anotlu'r, and repeatial hy 
l'"!li paities, with the sime protestations of sineent\ , w lietlier rif^ht oi 
uiniu. Tnfortmiately, we .ii<- lunoiaiit of the Puiiman connterpart of 
f In* t oivei iioi ( leiieial s Ihoi l.im.ilioii ; hut tlieie would he little dith- 
I iih\ in showing, <we,i fiom that doi ument itself, tint fai iiom seekin^r 
I" avoid oieasions o| .|ua 1 1 el w it li the Ihll mes, , .such a line of policj 
Ills been svsO.niaficalK puisoed as,oold not fad to hi in-/ ns into hostile 
Ionian with them. W (> allude more pailiculailv to tin aliair oi 
< ultai: to the soveietuntv ofwhuli, it iscndnit liom the prenuline 
'' '^**‘‘** lii'>fnn , :uid must have heni know n to our (iovei nment, 
J!'-''* Pi<‘ Ihiimese laid ,lami, and that tlie\ had, on one occasion at’ 

' as( ireeMed lioin its lla|ali the most miei)m\ocal pioofs of submission. 

“ "< thisvt., 1 ,. Is dethioned h\ .i ijsuipn, and Hies 

"1 siKto.ij to thi' rmimese: the Ihitidi ( !o\ (U nmnit taki' theusuiper 
, ■»id when the Ihnmese invade the eountrv lor 

■'•avowed laiinoo. ol t epl.i, myMlie nuhltul monai.li on |,i.s throne 
li''N aic ,ra,unl Us tl.o Ihitish \u(hoiities, <• that the petty state of 
t .11 ha, is Iimln tin. |.,oicn,onol the Ih, t, si, tiovn nmnit, and that this 
n-'-'P-HUU he .eua.ded as a,, act m hostilitv to he 
h\ tone: and thev aie anoidmyiy allarkrd hy the ‘llritish 
''""I- < IS obvious, that (he ( ikinu nt this eountn and its usurpini; 

'7'' '7 pi.ifevfion <d ou. (lovnmiient. was a mne pietext 

77('-'I with the view ot himinny matins to a n ,s,s ; the declared in- 

' >‘Tl'"‘'ti.e 1 t.mate 11a, ah on the throne, 

; Y<|uallv a p,,.texf to ,ovn (hnr amhitioiis designs : the new Kine 
•'> ^'.1. and the new (loveriio, (iennalot India were both actuated hy 
Y'- '■•mmon p,, each of them vousidninu it iun.mhnit on him- 

''T,"'' I -'<1 i,v .,„H. 

"lua. !..■ >ul,.v. W.hua n- 
I O , ||„. a.iu-.-ftl,.,-, 

' il'>' I I„„ oM-.T-l,.,! <-.,r limits u.* 

. I V„l. m,,.,. t, aUno „f llu-ir l.worv, 

‘ Ml il„. |„-,.s..„t tv;„, ;h„I a, I, II vlut tu. 

Iiu t.i aud. un tue simjec t adv cited to, until a succmlmt,^ >,un]hcr. 
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f r is dilHciilt to hit tlio mark in any thiiKj:. aiui iin( (o hr cx'prctcd 
wlieii people aim at .something l)ey.)n(l it. in wntin*::, the <^reat('r iiinii- 
l)er ol authors liavi', tor many \ears, sluinned tlu' middle j'oint, as a 
thiui:: which their siijierior lli^lits ^'i‘>^d)led tlumi to dej).ut liom >\ithoii( 
detriiiKUit ; tliey hayo supposed that it wouhl he iiu oiisistent ^vltlr 
their dio;nity to moye on in the old tiaek, and that h\ gp('nin!.!: •' 
new one lor themselves the> tMuild at least he entitled to tie' piaise 
(d oiiumality. It must he alloAved that the^ aria Ihit thme seem 
to h<‘ two spet ies (d orii^inalits — one, Avhich consists in m-w id<' i ,, 
or new eomhinations of nh^as ; and another aiisim.; juiiadv out of 
the modi' (d’ cxjnession. it is plain, that the loinuu o!iI\ of the c 
< an be vtihiahle. Still then' is a eeitam dej^n'e ol im^emiitN n'cjiiisiK' 
for the proper triininin^ iij) ot old thoni^hts, so as they may he fiisj^uiseih 
and made to we.ir the a}>pearaiiee ot new ones. It is necessuiv that 
tfu' author who has this ttisk to peiloim, should In' master ot ,1 'j;u'at 
numix'r (d' (jiiaint phrases; h«' well lead in onr <dder wiiteis; and join 
to all this, SOUK' n'ln.iikahle peiuh.iiity in tin' eoiistimtion ot hi'' sen- 
tences. 'Jills union is en(ni”:h to t'lisnie an\ one a lenntation lor wit 
.mil hnniour ; and what can he moie disii.ihh' than .such a ie|)utation ^ 
III this ai?e, how f'ver, w e Imvi' \' a I toils nei*' species ol e\i ellema's. 'rin'ii' 
is the “ jo\ ou.>,” t he “ spa I kinej:,’’ .1 nil the hi'alt htni ” wniei ; the man 
ol infinite |uetension^, who < an wiite yon d is'Ci (at ions, like .iiioiliei 
( I iehton , on an\ ^l\ en snhject under t lie sun ; .1 nd t liei e is tin' a n t hoi , 
w ho, pnd'essirn^ to liavi* no mannei of leaimni;, <*onti dmtes, ne\eitlie- 
less, ins (|uota of w 01 ds on i'\ei\ leained and abst 1 u>e sul)|e( t that lan 
he tlioinrld of. d'he chu'i hiisines', si'cnis to hr, to poui loith srntenee 
upon sentence, w ilhout nnmher ; to multiply hookN, well wiitti'ii, and 
‘‘ sparkliiio ’’ from the hemnninu; to the end, or vice \eisa (\on m ly 
re:id them with eipial piolit eithei way, who h is a 01 (‘at impro\ rment ) ; 
to hiin^^ seveie and complete tii'tilises into di^usr ; and to siih'.tilnte in 
their places the suiierllm* olKpiini^ ot tiie new oidn id tlniiL’s. 

It seems an iindouhted l.ut, that all min would o'ain a ii'pntation il' 
tliey could ; aiai that none he‘;in to de^pisi* it until tlii*\ ha\e pirtty 
stiom^ leasoiis to think it heyond then le.ieh. Man’s mind is a ipiivi 1, 
stored hy natnri' ^\ 1 th a certain numhei ot aiioW", snflieirnt to I)Mii!j; 
down the ^ame of life, hut hy no mrans to he lii.si Inured .it landom al 
eveiy object which aiiscs ; and he only who inis emptied this (jimci m 
tii\oIonsan(l paltiy pursuits, will stand aL!;hast whin hr toiu hrs npim 
the last arrow, protr.sting tliat tlie irputation ot haviin^ shot well k not 
AVorth a penny. Il is ot no utility /o thinh, if we aie not i lioii r in the 
iintnn* of our tlioui^hts; if wr do not lay hold on them as lliiw aii'r, 
and torce them into the track in which they nny he piodnrfi\r. 'I'Ik* 
author of cAtain pnlodical )>ieres under thi' si'^natnre (d I’.i i \, is a 
writer of much and cniioiis thiuitrht ; he has a stioiaj; loindi hnnionr 
lellected from the nature of Ids reading ; he is entertaim ny, and, oi i 
•sionally, a little jiathetic ; hut what then'* Is he a u;i eat * w 1 ih 1 '' I. 
he a man of geiiius ^ No. 'Die people he Is best i ah ulatrd to amuse 

are jaded reader^ ; jiei.soii.s a'Icj ha\e liuvelled threak"'^ liuUiiuI and 
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the beautiful, with a morbid appetite for powerful stimuli; and who, 
like straws, have lain dormant by pearls and diamonds, to be attracted 
by the amber. Men of severe ta^te have little sympathy for his oddi- 
ties, and, while going through them, experience a secret consciousness 
that they arc not properly employed. The mind is not to subsisted 
upon jokes and (juaint thoughts ; it is like dining upon macaroni. It is 
not surprising, how'ever, that many critics, as well as others, are fond of 
the conceits of this writer, or that they attribute to them a profound ncaa 
and leserve of meaning which they in reality do not contain ; for all 
men, though delighting in rarities, are naturally indolent, and given to 
admire whatever is brought from regions which they themselves have 
not visited. Elia therefore, having navigated his cock-boat round 
shores that are generally unknown, because they lie out of the great courses 
of utility, has been enabled to freight it with a sort of merchandise, not 
very much in request, it is true, but at the same time capable of making 
the fortune of one solitary adventurer. To prove their worth, however,, 
let many deal in the same w’ares, and it will quickly be seen of what 
value they are. It is, notwithstanding, a great merit to be able, by the 
mere ingeniousne.ss of the workmanship, to raise trilling or Vu^ar mate- 
rials into request; and this merit we would readily grant to the W'riter in 
question: but this kind of ingenuity should carefully be distinguished from 
genius It is of a far inferior and more vulgar species, arid is not in- 
compatible with future oblivion. 

This writer is also an instance of exaggerated writing. It is allow'ed 
that a wit may take very great liberties in combination ; but he should 
not at every moment be making use of his license ; for if he does, there- 
i.s reason to apprehend that the best things he can say will not l>e suffi- 
cient to keep away the tedium of sameness. We love to meet an odd 
<»r startling thought now and then, because it rouses the attention, and 
keep.s us on the look-out for something extraordinary ; but it is obvious 
that a thing cannot be extraordinary, which is every moment occurring ; 
nor does the mind relish a ])erpetual succession of petty electrical 
shocks. Writers, who have trusted to such arts for fame, have gene- 
rally sunk, in spite of any other merits they might possess, into parlllM 
or total oblivion, and have deserved so to sink. For men have no in- 
terest in preserving strange ideas (as they presen'’e stuffed birds, for the 
wild variety of their plumage) ; but afford them a stare when they first 
arise, and then turn away for ever to something which may advance their 
liappines.s, or communicate to their minds that strength and robustness 
which are recpiired in the affairs of life. It is for this reason that judg- 
ment and art are necessary to a writer. His feelings are not to be put 
forth naked, in the mode and order in which they rise ; because as they 
spring up, they are frequently false and exaggerated, reflecting merely 
the colour of those circumstances by which he is surrounded. He should 
carry them, like suspicious merchandise, into a clearer light, and watch 
their variations ns they slowly mingle with each other, and take the 
stamp of time. ♦ 

It is for want of this art that another of our contemporaries seems 
paradoxical and contradictory, and that he very often is so. He feels 
with more force than he perceives ; and therefore is not so well calcu- 
lated to judge of a whole, as of its separate parts. His criticisms are 
almost always ncious, for this reason. He seems incapable of conceiv* 
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ing the grajMletir and beauty of the contimiity of one simple principle, 
branching out into a regular and graceful variety. In a greater or less 
degree, this is the fault of the piajoi^ty of modern writers and artists. 
The intricate and involved nature of our music, to speak of one thing, 
is a proof of this, and is thought a high improvement upon ancient^ sim- 
plicity. , But in music, as well as in all other things, it is questionable 
whether thp greatest perfection of art be not that which, passing through 
the avenues as rapidly as possible, leads the soul at once into the close 
recesses of delight. The reader or hearer should not in many instances 
he driven back to inquire into the sources of his pleasureijl ; it is enough 
for him to he happy in the results. The writer we arc speaking of, details 
his thoughts and feelings as if he were giving an inventory of them apon 
oath to the public ; hut the public have no right to such an inventory, 
and cannot he benefited by possessing it. A great work is a connected 
chain of homogeneous principles, supjmrting, not supported by, a? con- 
stant succession of powerful and pure feelings ; and not a miscellajiy of 
feelings and principles, in which it is doubtful which gives birth to the 
other. Feeling is an element of greatness, h\it not the chief element, 
because it is not continuous ; although, in the hands of exccs.sive art, it 
may he made to appear so. He is destitute of this art, and tlierefore 
some of his best ideas are as good as thrown away. He sometimes 
stalks along with the tottering force of Orion ; hut has no guide upon 
his shoulders to indicate the point of dawm : he is a ship without a 
rudder, which makes for no particular poit, hut awaits the inlluence of 
sunshine or storm upon the shifting surface of the sea. He is every 
thing but a great w riter. 

Yet it is surprising that there should be found critics so blind as to 
attribute to the fonner of these two, more genius than to the latter. 
With infinitely more materials for amusement and tliinking, the Au- 
thor of Table Talk has in his nature a fertility and manly decision, of 
whicli the other is altogether incapable; and in such a par^lel, his deep 
feeling would stand him in good stead. Klia’s feelings arc finicking 
and false; and even if nature had given him any that were real, 
there is no doubt he would have thought it too much beneath a wut 
to have expressed tliein naturally. The former not only feels, b^t has 
attached his feelings to the permanent concerns of humanity ; his 
writings breathe a passion for tlie welfare of hi.s species, — tan intense 
hatred of their oppressors ; arid if tht‘y live, it will be for this quality. 

It is no doubt a melancholy thing to observe a writer, grown old in 
sacrificing to a false taste; arrive at length at a conviction that such is 
the truth ; for it being too late to profit by tliis discovery, and conse- 
quently to recant, he has hut one course to pursue — wliich is to affect 
a contempt for all persons of finer judgment, or even for fame itself. As 
lar as his influence extends, ho is sure, by this means, to pervert the 
public taste ; and as the thing happens but too frefpiently, a great por- 
tion of the people grow indifferent to simplicity and nature. Every age 
has its prejudices, and, among the number, a high opinion of its owm 
j^roficiency is not the least. It is thought, and, during certain stiiges 
of society, it is ju.stly thought, that time ripens ideas like fruit ; and that 
though we did not plant, w'c may gather the best and most lasting of 
these. But very few', except our most simple ideas, arc pure ; and thosfi 
very often are least so whose appearances are most tempting. It ro- 
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quir(“; a ^roator (l<*p^rGe of self-denial than men coinmonJy possess, con- 
stantly ti) reject the showy, ])roiul, imposing forms ol things, and to put 
lip with sucli as have mere truth and gracetulness to recommend them; 
for it nmsl he allowed tliat more attention is attracted by being decked 
in that gaudy intelh'Ctiial frippery which genius rejects, than by that 
dignilied and beautiful simjilicity in which it delights. It is unfortunate 
that a taste lor exaggiuated ornament and elaborate style has crept in 
amongst us, for it inlluences even our judgments in matters which go 
beyond wolds — in poetry and polite literature. There is not a writer 
living who could he plain and natural with impunity. People talk ol 
IMr. Woidswoith’s simplicity — hut it is mere woids. His ideas are as 
violent, fai -fetched, and exaggerated, as those of any respectable^ 
writer ob)ect('d to by hi.s adhcient.'.. He certainly had the merit ol 
singularity when he first aj)peaie(l; and that, uniti'd to a moderate 
slniK' of .ibilities, has very sehlom lailed to rouse ojiposition, abuse, and 
a kind of party-^pii it, which is what su< h writers chiefly aim at. Theie 
are always critics who would he; thought wi.-.er than other people; and 
they nevei fail to disciiviu’ something exceedingly stujiid, or exceedingly 
beautiful, in whale\ c'r come.'» befoie the jniblic, undc'r jieculiar ( ircuni- 
stance>. The tiuih si'eiiw to be, that Mi. W. is of that order of men, 
who, having thought and lead a great deal, juit a kind of jiipe into their 
minds, aiul sullei them, like hogsheads, to lun out ujion the })ublic, as 
long as theie i'^ any tiling in them. Dicgs and all are drained off, and 
:ii<‘ expected to he sipped up witli ecpial complacency. But in all the 
lioth and foam of poui ing out, tiuue is hut little chance that tin' tine 
taste of the inpioi will he* di^coveic'd — it must Ite left to settle, and then 
we fear a good deal of worthless dregs will he found at bottom. Much 
has heeii s.iid .diout bis oi iginalitv ; we ba\e been told that this and 
that thouglit an* new; and what then’' — Is newness of such luighty 
impoitaiicc that a man is to hc' styled a (frnius, whose thoughts and 
exprc'ssions arc* sprinkled with mere no\clty ^ A very singular mistake 
si'eins to prevail with rcspc'ct to oiiginal i(l(*as or images, as if whatever 
we have not seen before must he good. But we surely should make 
SOUK* account of the cpiahtv of ihc'se things, A new species of flies or 
snails an* neithei .so woiuleiful oi of so mucdi impoitance to science, as 
would he a new specie's of m<*n. Things have their grades, and it is a 
pity that it should e\cr In* necessary to repeat so worn-ont a common- 
place. But with all his originality, it is now an understood thing that Mr. 
M’oidswoith i.s one of tho^c* writcis who liccomc after death the prey of 
Anthologists, and the makers of Klegant I'.xtiacts — wlio, by industriously 
separating the sheep, or what they take to he such, from the goats, turn 
<)\cr the latli'i- to tlic custodv of oblivion. But there Is no mangling 
a gicnt wiitci after this fashion. Not a thought can be absent without 
being mis.-cd ; foi tbe dependence of one ulc'a ujion the other is so great, 
that an cxperic'iieed eve can detect the gap as easily as a Colonel could 
obsi'ivc tbe absem-e of a company from bis regiment; or the eye jiercelve 
tile want of a ]>ilhr in a poitico. It is this linking, this moiticeing of 
one ibonglit into tbe other, that iisnallv discovers to a writer the feeble 
paits of i’i> ideas. But a man who diives bis notions before him to 
market, like a diovi'i*, is not si .ijit to poicei\e their incongruity, as be 
who attenijUs to yoke tliom into paiis, and marslial them into a beautiful 

}U’uu">tioii. The former may uiakc.a grcuiei show of wealth than the 
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latter, for confusion has a kind of multiply ing power ; hut lie Mill he 
very little valued in eoinparison, by those of judgment and superior 
rapacity. Mr. W. is pr(‘cisely the above drover ; he has very good 
cattle, but they are oddly mi\cd up uith extremely ^orry jades. 

These instances may sullice for the j>iesent. Ihit in tiiith our pre- 
vailing taste leans altogether tou'ards this fault; ue are not satisfied 
with the exact measure of things, hut ie<{uiie, both in our.selvi-s and 
others, that whatever is presented to the e\e of the mind, shall be 
endoued with colossal piopoitioiis. We havi* airi\cd at that .stage of 
cn dilation in u hich .l simdar taste has prev.iihHl among other nations ; 
we have made ourselves himiliar with heauty, until a c(*rtain d('gre(‘ of 
satiety has been generated, and we now turn louiid in scan h of startling 
defoimity, that ve mas continue to he t‘\tited, at all ha/aids F’lain 
truth is unfashionahlin 'l’hei(‘ must he ]>arado\, thei i* must he sophisti y : 
and the most estiavag:»nt ihetoiical flouiishes aie looked loi, digestial 
complacently by our acc-ommodating taste, and thought to he no woiideis. 
The most amusing ( irciimstance of all is tlu' self t ongratulat ion with 
whii'h our authors of this stamp count ii|)on their lingers the testimonies 
of the public in their favour. In tin* liist place th(*y .in* infoimed by 
their juihlishers tlnit the* book has had a good iiin ; tlnui the\ aie invited 
hv i\Ir. A. or Air. II. to a dinmu, at which a number ol then humhh* 
adminu’s afe to he presiuit, fiilU pr(‘pan‘d to uttm* w ('ll- coniu'd praises 
of every sparkling passagt' : afteiwanU the Ke\u'Ws and Maga/ines 
come tumbling in, juojieily lardi'd with laudatory paragrajihs, wnlten 
by the authors theiiisi'lves, or souk* dear fiiends e(pially disposed to re- 
gaid what th(‘y write as j)rodigiousl\ fine. And then '' — why then 
“ Cometh the oid:" — ^a ik'W' M\R\ri, is manuf.ictui ed — comes out 
under the same ausjjice.s — pushes the former one out of every body’s 
memory, and sends it 

W^here tilings unhurn be hnl uitli things forgot.” 

Nevertheless, these authors look upon themselves as porsonagi's of no 
little im})ortance ; they havi* a keen eyi* for tin* faults, numerous and 
striking as the> always are, of i ising genius ; they can jioint out wlu're it 
has committed an error, eithei in giammar or in K'asouing; they (‘an 
jjrophe.sy that the young man may do well enough, if he should take care 
to come better prc])(irc(L before* tin* |)ublic, on tin* next occasion; when 
|»rohably, God wot! their strictui«*s are putting it out of his power ever to 
do so. 'file extent of their own abilities is nevei known topeisoie of this 
stamp, as they constantly mistake* for capacity a most unlimited desire of 
popularity, the natural <‘rK*my, in reality, of all trin* genius and gieat de- 
signs. Genius is simple and unsophisticated — it sees things as they are* — 
it exaggerates notliing; it is natural, e*asy, and hajipy in its illustrations. 
Duliiess, on the contrary, is nnstical, imolved, worideiiul ; and care- 
fully wraj)s up its common lifele.->s nK*anings, in the w inding shee't eT 
princely eloquence*. The former is ricli w ithoiit ost(*ntation ; the latt<*i' 
Would conceal its poverty beneath extravagant finery. I'he one is 
the oftspring of nature — the other of abortive ait, and a coiiupted 
tinhzation. 
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rUBTHBR DISCLOSURES OP “FALSEHOOD AND INiaUlTVl,” CONt 

NECTBD WITH THE SUPPRESSION OF THE CALCUTTA JOURNAL, 

The reader, who has accompanied ns in our labours from the com^ 
mencement of them to the present time, will naturally conclude that se 
much of cruelty, folly, and vengeance, has been already exhibited in 
the narration of events connected with this subject, that ^ 

nothing more necessary to complete the picture of human wickedneM and 
imbecility which it presents. He is, however, mistaken; for though 
much, of which any Government ought to be ashamed, has already 
transpired, there remain yet some finishing touches, which we think will 
excite his surprise, if they do not rouse his indignation still more.^ 

Up to tlie present moment, it has been all along assumed, and sincerely 
believed in England, that the suppression of the Calcutta Journal was really 
occasioned, as alleged by the Indian Government, by the republication of 
Colonel Staaho{)e 8 Pamphlet ; though the progressive and unreproved issue 
of that work, from the Indian Press, excited momentary doubts, in the 
minds of some, as to whether there was not some other secret cause lurk- 
ing behind, which had not yet been openly avowed. That the Indian 
Government should add falsehood to its other crimes, no man who has 
watched their conduct for the last five years, could think at all unt 
likely. The hypocritical pretensions with which they deluded the people 
of this country, as well as of that, when they held torth hopes of intel- 
lectual improvement with the one hand, and dashed them to the ground 
with the otlier:— the pretended reverence for religion, with which they 
amuse tlic benevolent and well-disposed among their countrymen at 
homo, while they patronize, and even derive profit from, the most bloody 
and abominable sacrifices of idolatry abroad, are all proofs of the reck- 
lessness with which they can lie as well as flatter : — with which they 
fawn only to deceive. It ia really false delicacy to characterize their 
conduct by such terms as might be honestly applied to mere errors of 
opinion, and adherence to pnyudices, stupidly, but still sincerely enter- 
tained. It would be assisting the very delusion which wo so strongly 
condemn, were we to call “falsehood” by any other than its real name, 
and w'ere wo to characterize “ iniquity ” by any term that should not bo 
understood to mean wilful and delilK'rate wrong. 

By one of the last arrivals from India, w'e have received letters that 
let in a new light upon this pretended suppression of the Journal because 
of the republication of a Pamphlet, which contained little more than a 
faithful report of what had happened, and had even been published in India 
before. It was not for this, (though it was hypocritically pretended to be 
the cause, from the difticulty of assigning any other prete.xt, and the fear 
and shame of avowing the real reason,) that the Calcutta Journal was 
put dow’ii ; but for its daring to lift up its voice against the horrors of a 
traffic in Slaves, in the very capital of British India! We present the 
reader witli an extract of one only of the numerous letters received by us 


* This term is not ori^^iuaUy our own, but one quoted from Indian annals, and 
now justly returneil on those who first used it to desijpuate what has since been 
|howu to have had its foundations deeply laid in truth and innocence, which has 
triumphed over calumny and wrong. 
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from Bengal, all concurring in the $aine uniform and undoubted testi- 
mony. We know too well the tone and temper , of Indian tyranny, to 
give even the slightest clue by which our Correspondents shall be known: 
we value their safety too highly to put it in the slightest jeopardy ; and 
they may therefore repose their confidence in us, without any fear of its 
vver being betrayed. We shall supjwrt their testimony, however, by facts 
and dates, and even by official letters, which must remove all doubt from 
the minds evenif the most scrupulous, as to the unquestionable accuracy 
of what we have to disclose. The writer says — 

Vour numerous friends in this quarter will have, no doubt, informed you of 
tlie state of sullen indignation which pervades this society, ever since our former 
Governor General, Lord Hastings, resigned the government. You remeiqber 
that 1 always used to say, this nobleman was the very best man we could have 
among us ; because he had a character to lose, and his desire of public approba- 
tion was sufficient to ensure his doing nothing in open defiance and contempt of 
Public Opinion, whether loudly, or only gently expressed. His feeble successors 
have, however, no such feelings ; no such character : they have therefore set 
even I'omiiioli sense and decorum at defiance, and seem to revel iu the nneon- 
trolled and ungovernable indulgence of tha most self-willed, low, and obstinate 
tyranny. We are not without hope, indeed, that the very excess of this must 
stH>n alienate from those in poA\er, the higher orders of even the unconditional 
ailhereuts of authority, for there is something so mean as well as base in all that 
is said and done in certain quarters, that it must be revolting to men of taste 
and education, whatever may be their political party, whatever their local pre- 
judices or fears. 

I can assure you, on the best authority, that the suppression of the Calcutta 
Journal was >10/ occasioned by the republication of Colonel Stanhope’s Pamphlet; 
and it is wonderful, when one reflects on this transaction, how that pretence 
could ever have been ventured to be assigned. Even had it been true, as thfe 
(Jovemment were evidently desirous that it should be considered, they could 
never escape the imputation of bcin*^ participators in the crime, by quietly 
allowing the publication to go on, when the fact of the Editor’s having an- 
nounced his intention to go through with the whole hook by chapters seriatim, 
was, under existing circumstances, tantamount to his having asked permission 
to do so. If this pretence were true, therefore, the Government, by allowing the 
whole to be completed, were not only accessaries to all the evil which they say 
such a publication was calculated to produce, hut they were guilty of an act of 
the basest treachery in punishing what, by im))lication, they had authorized. 

But there are few men in India who do not now know that the Government 
did not assign the /rue cause for this suppression of the Journal. It was, no 
doubt, the result of a predetermination, on the part of Mr. Adam and Mr. Bay- 
ley, with Mr. Lushiugtoii, perhaps, included — if, indeed, they deem him of 
sufficient importance to include him iu such a design — to take the first oppor- 
tunity of using the power with which, by the aid of Sir Francis Macuaghten’a 
ductility, they had invested themselves, to put down any Paper that might be in 
the slightest degree obnoxious to them — with reason, or without. It was in pur- 
suance of this determination, that advantage was taken of a paragraph in the 
Journal, exposing the existence of a Slave Trade actually carrying on in 
Calcutta, to instigate the whole of the Magistracy, (who were necessarily Im- 
plicated, if only as permitting such a traffic, without rooting it out, and bringing 
tlie traffii;kers to punishment) against the Journal, and its unhappy Editor. 
Not, however, that there was the least doubt, iu the minds of any one, that 
Slaves were bought, and sold, and exchanged, by the Arabs and rich Natives of 
Calcutta ; but the further discussion of such a topic would, no doubt, have led 
to some curious disclosures, and, among others, to that of kidnapping European 
women, of alleged loose character, imprisoning them iu this country till a ship 
is ready to sail, and then transporting them to England, where they are turned 
adrift, at the first landing place, without any provision whatever being made fur 
their reformation, or even future subsistence ! 

Thm far the writer of the letter ; and we ask the reader, if he be an 
Englishman, without reference to Ida political or religious creed, without 
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reference even to his most bigoted prejudicee, if he has any, whether this, 
double slave trade in bjacks and whites, this traffic in the one sex, and 
incarceration and banishment of the other, is not enough to rouse his spirit 
within him, and whether much less than this has not of old drawn down 
the denunciation of the world ? We shall give the reader the paragraph 
from the Calcutta Journal, adverting to this abominable traffic ; and he 
will be able to judge for himself, what must have been the motives of 
the Indian Government, when they could instantly suppress a Paper, 
with a view to prevent its making further disclosures of so execrable and 
accursed a practice. The paragraph is as tollows : 

SLAVE I HADE IN IJUITISII INDIA. 

Our readers are of course aware, that the nefarious traflic in human beings, is 
iMjiuilly forbidden by the letter and the spirit of British law, in every portion of 
the British dominions, be their geographical position what it may ; whether in 
the frozen regions of the North, or the scorching climate of the torrid zone, 
wherever the British flag wa\e«, this disgraceful commerce is made criminal by 
British law. What, then, will the humane and enlighlened community of this 
magnificent capital of our Kasterii possessions say, when they are told that, with 
all its glittering spires of the temples of a pure rcligion^with all its splendid 
jialaees, bespeaking the taste, ami refinement, and the riches of their inhabi- 
tants—with all its colleges and schools, and societies to promote the propagation 
of knowledge, civil and religious ; — what will they say when they learn, that, 
amidst all these signs of veneration for Christianity, the philanthropy, the 
greatness, and the refinement, of Britons and British subjects in a British 
capital, it is disgraced by witnessing the lowest degradation of the human 
.species? — that this great capital is, in short, at once the depot of the coinineree 
uiid riches of the Hast, and the mart in which the manacled African is sold, like 
the beast of the field, to the highest bidder? What may be said to this by the 
eulighteiieil community we address, we need not anticipate. It is onr duty to 
Hiinouiice to them the disgiaeeful fact. W'e are informed, that 1,50 eunuchs 
have been lumled from the Arab ships nils season, to be sold as slaves in the 
CAPITAL OF British India ! It is known, too, that these ships arc in the habit 
of carrying nuny the Natives of this country, principally females, and disposing 
of them in Arabia, in barter for African slaves for the Calcutta market ! ! Can 
it be possible tliat such degrading, such wicked scenes are passing around us, 
and innt the actors are sult'ered to escape unnoticed and unpunished } We fear 
the fact is too true ; but we hojie, that the publicity thus given to it, will lead to 
the prevention of such gro»s violations of law and humanity in future.* We can 
conceive the difficulty of detection in these cases ; but let all those who are aware 
of the illicit practices of these followers of Mahomet, remember, that they are 
imperiously called on, as Christians and as British subjects in particular, to 
bring to punishment these violators of law and humanity. Nature shudders at 
the thought of the barbarities practised by these abusers of God^s noblest 
creature, who are led, by au at cursed thirst of gold, to brutalize the human 
species. Only oue fact will suffice to show the savage and murderous barbarity 
resorted to by the wretches engaged in a traffic so revolting to humanity. A 
gentleman has informed us, that of 200 African boys emasculated at Juddah, 
only ten survived the cruel operation. After such a statement, it would be to 
sujmose our fellovv*suhjccts totally destitute of all the best feelings of our nature, 
to doubt that every exertion will be made by such of them as can, in any way, 
aid in putting down a traffic so inhuman and abominable; and in preventing the 
capital of British India from being disgraced by it! 

This was the last offence. Within a day or two after this appeared, 
^nd long after the republication of Colonel Stanhope’s Pamphlet had 
been closed, the Calcutta Journal was suppressed ; while the Secretary 
w'Es instructed to put forth an official falsehood, under the sanction of Uie 
highest authority of the state, to mislead the public attention from the 
real cause of the suppression, and deliberately write, sign, seal, and issue 
forth from bis office, a document wearing “ Untruth” upon its very front. 
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Th« reader is no doubt acquainted with ,the series of aggravated 
injuries which followed this : — there are some intermediate links, how- 
ever, which are necessary to the complete understanding of the whole ; 
and as all our letters for the intermediate periods have now reached us, 
though many were prevented from coming to hand before, by the long 
voyages of the ships by which they were sent, we shall give a few portions 
of the explanatory matter which they contain. Another Correspondent 
has the following remarks, in a letter written soon after the Journal was 
suppressed : 

You will have seen, of course, that the Government, or I believe 1 should 
rather say the Governor General, has refused permission for reviving the Paper, 
under any Editor or any title whatever; the very types arc considered to be at- 
tainted; and it is difficult to foresee whether any individual will have the courage 
to endanger bis welfare, by ])urchaaing thcMii, even to piint adveriisemenfs. In 
this last act of the Governor, his total suppressitm of the use even of the j>roperty 
and materials of the Journal, even the firmest friends of the system for restraiii- 
free discussion stand aloof. Even the ( hief Secretary, Kayley, is, J hear, 
ashamed of his pupil; so far does he go be\ond the lessons of his preceptor ; 
au<l a very respectable and steady friend of order told me, the other day, that the 
(;o\ernnuMit*bad fallen into greater contempt than he had conceived it jMJssihle ; 
and, as if Mr. Adam’s ‘ rule and ordinance * to prevent the free press from bring- 
ing the authority of Government into hatred and contempt, had been aleady t<M> 
ertectual, and had sa\e/l them from odium by this means, the present members 
of Government seem determined to make amends for it by others, causing theni- 
bclves to be despised even by their own partisans. 

Such is the picture, and wo believe it to bo an accurate one, wbicb 
the state of things in India presents, since despotism has laid ils cold and 
chilling grasp upon the piess, and the awful stagnation of silence and 
death have usurped the place of animated inquiry and wholesome life. 

Soon after the first suppression of the Journal, as if a feeling of re- 
morse had dictated what a sense of justice could not, the Paper was 
permitted to he revived, on one condition, that the Editor should be a 
person actually in the service of the Government. Debasing and hu- 
miliating as this condition was, the whole value of the Journal, both to 
its conductor and to the community, depending on that fearless and in- 
dependent examination into, and expression of opinion on, the acts of 
the Government itself, which no servant of its ow n (however honourable 
and public spirited the Editor chosen might have been) could possibly 
do, except anonymously, but certainly not as an Editor, even if he dared 
to print the anonymous comments of others as such : still this debasing 
condition, for the sake of preserving the w reck of the property, w’as com- 
plied with ; and an announcement was made, that, under these circum- 
stances, the Journal would be revived. It was strangled, however, in 
the birth ; and although we had heard, that before any one could have 
possibly known what the revived Number w’as likely to contain, a trooj>er 
had been sent off at night, and on a Sunday too — a day of holiness and 
rest — from the Governor General at Barrackpore, to command that not a 
single paper should be issued, so that the whole of the impression was 
lost and destroyed : we had never yet been able to give our readers the 
offensive passage of the announcement of this revival, which it appears 
had excited the Governor Generars wrath, and made him despatch a 
dragoon in such breathless haste. If W'as this — 

The subscribers to the Calcutta Journal, and the public, are respectfully inform- , 
td thbt a Daily paper wfU be a^alu issued from the Columbiao Press, on Muu- 
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day, the 1st of December, 

merely necessary to state, (calculated iu every respect to supjwrt its charac- 

red into the hands of a j^cntlcman a prospectus is deemed su- 

ter : and, under such ^ 

j>erfluons. Those to whom the their patronage. But it must 

i„ ,h« now offered, a 

not be coiirealcd that the 'a^ i,,oueiicc thr^ii a tiielancholv check on the 
tomcwhnt indehnito, ^ U i seemed U> promise much ultimate beueht 

spirit ol luiiuiry and discussion, nsserted, that the law was iuteuded 

ti the connlrv and i.s ^d ol ect Is merely to limit it i 

loprohihitall ’,Vni., writini; at ail and to cripple the elTu- 

h,ili,,einotwast.,Uniid«^ 

sions of u, ,hi„«-s. Tlic immediate object, liowever, of 

at variance with the “■’■““Kf jX for a determination to reduce 

r.t?rftTa:rfr:m7or;i^^^ 

price, from l(i to 12 ruiMtes per meuBera. 

TliU was the announcement: and iunocen^t enough it tcouldscem to 
be to all Imt the moat irritable of despots. To the way warinera oi t tmr 
uiigovcriiahic caprice, it is in vam to oppose reason , they do not ^ 
knowledge Ikt legitimacy. They ask men not only to suffer,-but to suffer 
without a groan.^ Wlien Mr. Adam was censor ol tlie press, and struck 
out such passages as he, in his irresponsible ^‘*''”11'’ blfX 
press, it ias considered “ insolent and audacious to fill 
with stars. He would have the pre.ss feel the palsied touch of his lile- 
deslroying hand, and yet exhibit no sign of the deadly and wnomous 
iioiBo,, which it left behind it. So the present Governor Genera . 
he would pass laws to fetter all the energies ol man ; but he would 
not suffer these laws even to he spoken oi, though no one could ever 
think of them but with such sentiments as these, so truly yet so 
•mildly and respectfully expressed.* This allusion in the announce- 

• « In a late account of a Tour In Germany, a spirited and excellent review of 
which appeared in the Examiner during the pa»t nronth, we have a pictiire of 
the stale of the presi. and of society in Austria, which is worth transcribing here 
In order to show how truly despotism resembles itself lu every country where it 
prevails, 

‘ Of Austria— the dcBiiotic, leaden, edict-issuing Austria, —the picture is sombre and 
comulcte. We wi^h, indeed, our limits would allow us to do it justice, both ^ it re- 
gards the lively picture of Vienna, and the social character of the population ; but this 
will not be,— We cannot, however, avoid iiuotiug the following passage 

Bui Ihowk Ih. A>i.tn»,i. k.y. «» siv.t vspvUj <f “f * ”7,,5ry!*u'wi'i7whicb 

niorulity an^ *uper»titl(»n, much of hutli mu»t be Rhcribed to that total 
SiSJoiwernnieiulnaictB upon them, a prostrntion wl.u i can never 
^hich it oxiaU in Vienna, without produting some deRraJntiou of the moral 
Dolitical *>»tcin i« dirocted, with pijing and perbccuting jealousy, to keep people in ^ „ 

that eiSe on in the world, except what it suits the Cabmei to make known, and 
tlilnkimt on what is known differently from the way in which the tabinet thinks. All ^ 

education are arranged on the same depressing pniiciple of keeping the mind i® *'>®b * *^**^«ri 
u the abiluv. to resist Dower. Durinit the Congress of Uy- 


5 Uliua lU 5UCII a y yy— -• 

vri. During IheCongresi of Lay- 
want no learned men ; 1 need no 


education are arrangea on me saiiie uepixssniK ... n.v^,..wj, ... 

■hall neither feel the temptation, nor possess the ability, to resist power, 
bach, the Emperor said to the teachers of a public semumiy, “ I wa^u uo ie»ii.cu 
learned men ; I want men who will do what I bid them,” or something to the tnme pu^ose, the mjwt 
anfortiinote words, for Uie honour ot bis throne, that could be put into the mouth of a 

acted on in Vienna , over all knowledge ami all thinking, on ei ery thing public, 
Ind on every thing relating to the political events and institutions, not only of theJLmpire, but of all 
Xr JSin.. there “ l.iiods a d'arknewi which may be felt «owh«ra yil yon firid * nu»« ' 
able Ignorance, or a more melancholy horror of being Misi^ted ol a desire to be wise ^ve wh|il 
written dow n by the Editor of the Austrian Observer. Nothing is known toit to ol^ial j ‘h® 

flrslorUcialduty la to confine all knowlwtge within the official circle.—The Austnan wlice-^e»- 

itruM Aorrendwia, ln</rtiM , it cannot be added, c«i lumen ademptum, for It has toe eyes P/. 

though no Mercury has yet been found to charm them to sleep, while be iwcued manly ^ 

intelfectual exertion from the brute form into which politicaHcalousy has 

The French police under Napol«®n was reckoned perfect ; in efficusney, it MUid not P®“\hiy 

iit orVleDwaTwhlcli Buccessfully repreasei every expression of thought, by forcing on aU the deaiL. 
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m€bt had no sooner reached the Governor General’s ear, or perhaps 
he might have seen it for himself, than the letter for the immediate 
suppression of whatever papers might have been printed off for the fol- 
lowing day was despatched to the Printer, late as it was on the sabbath 
night. Among the copies of the official correspondence that have reach- 
ed us from India, this, from being, perhaps, addressed to the Printer, 
and not to the Editor of the Paper, is not included : or it may, possibly, 
be in some packet not yet arrived. We may infer, however, from the 
notification that followed, that this also contained a falsehoood, an hypo- 
critical assigning of any cause rather than the true one, and from the 
shame of avowing a disinclination to hear the late laws spoken of, affect- 
ing to raise some objections about the revival of the Paper under the 
same name, as if that could possibly have been an objection, or as if it 
Avould not, if it existed at all, have been urged at the first, and its aban- 
donment or change made a condition of the revival in cpiestion. The 
Printer’s announcement of this second suppression of the Paper is as 
fol low's:—— notice. 

The public are respectfully informed, that in consequence of a letter from the" 
Chief Secretary to Government, received at a late hour yesterday evening,* by 
which it appears ihat some misconception exists as to the designation of the Paper 
intended to be publislied from the Columbian Press, the issue of the same is 
therefore deferred until this misapprehension is removed. 

Calcutta Journal Office, Monday morning, Dec. 1, 1823. 

We have received, among our papers, a copy of this suppressed Num- 
ber; suppressed, be it understood, before it was issued, and before the 
Government could be fairly supposed to have any knowledge whatever 


enins* conriclion, tlint the eyes nn<t <‘ars of spies are every where. TTie consequenees of a denuncia- 
tion are secret ariest, secret impiisonment, and an unknown punishment, tt can he (o!erate«i in some 
rueosnre, that spies should be placed m cotlee- houses, in the apartiiients ol KestHurateuis, or in places 
of public anuiseiucnt , for on such occasions cvciy sensible person, lo w luitever ronnlry he may be- 
lonpr, will lie on liiat-uard; but it is sickeimuj when, e\en in private soi'iety, he must open his lips 
under the conviction that there may be a spy sitliii); at the .same table with him. This Is the case iii 
Vienna to a very ^reat evten» 'I’he etTlcncy of .such a system depends on tho.se who are its Instrii- 
inents beinj( unknown , but if the Vienncbe themselves may be believed, not only men, but women 
too, and men and women of lank, are in the pav of llie secret police. Aiuonjj tJio.se whom you knovy 
to l)« your personal fnends, tl you induljte in a fiecdom of opinion on which you would not venture in 
more mixed society, they will diaw bark, witli a S4>it ot apmehension, and kindly warn you of the 
rlaniier to which you nie rxnosine: both thr-m and yourself This is tiue, not meiely of what miKht 
be considered modes of thmkiiic; hostile to the whole frame of i;overnrii< iit, but it is equally so of in- 
dividual acts i>f ndniinistiation, — if you question, lor instance, the propriety of piinishinq a public 
peculator, like 'I' — ■ — , by dismissiiis^ him w itli a pension, or the purity of the niOti\es which prociirerl 

Count A ins provincial i(overnment The poveroment is not even very limd that its meafurCa 

should he piaised , it is mueli better plea.sed that uotliinq be said about them at all. 

‘ It is nothing after this to hear tliat Metternich proinotc.s the convenient hushandu 
of accommodating trives to governments, and to learn that Vienna forms another do- 
main of Circe ; but it is something, and .soiuctliiiig VC 17 inconsistent, to hear of tlW* 
good, kind-hearted, simple character of the Kiu|>eror of Au.stria, who, presiding over 
this mass of sutfocation atn amorcy is^ie.scribed as the mo.st good-n.itmed of men j for 
after hearing of such a state of thing.s, we know of no e^iithets, but those of tyrant or 
I'impletou, which cau belong to him who presides over it.’ 

* This Chief Secretary, Mr. W. B. Bayley, once an advocate for the freedom, 
improvemeui, and cnloiiizatiou of India, when these doctrines were in fashion, in 
the height of Lord nastings’s popularity, is still a member of Bible, School, and 
education Societies in India j and has a great, anil perhans deserved, reputation 
for piety. How this squares with his devoting the snhhath to such unholy pur- 
|>oses as this, lie best cau tell : perhaps he thinks the destruction of other 
men’s property a good deed ; and consoles himself with the saying, “ It is law- 
ful to do good on the sabbath day.” An honest man, with Mr. Bayley’s wealth, 
would not lend himself to any such measures as these, on any day of the week, 
hut rather resign his office than execute them. If ten firm and upright men 
could be found to do this, and there are many rich enough to warrant such inde- 
pendence, India might yet be saved. 



5G Further disclo&urds respecting the 


of it. But, as in Austria, so we know that in India there are spies • 
some, indeed, actually paid by the Government, in various favours for 
their tinie-serving and treacherous surveillance, but more perhaps serv- 
in|^ to ingratiate themselves into place. One of tht; former was once de- 
tected in prowling about the oflice of the Calcutta Journal, and looking 
at the manuscript letters, &c. in the hands of the printers, but was thrust 
out from his infamous pursuit by the workmen themselves, who knew him 
to be an interior copying clerk in Mr. Secretary Lushington’s office, hav- 
ing come in on pretence of inquiilng after some accpiaintance. The lat- 
ter are to Ixi found in every circle, — male as well as female; and few 
things can be either said or done, that will not find their way through 
this medium to the ever o])en cars of authority. It has been suggested 
by one of our Indian Correspondents, (and he speaks as if he knew the 
fact) that one ot the sheets of this Paper, which was prepared for a day 
or two l)efore it was intended to be issued, had been surreptitiously con- 
veyed to the Government ; and that the following passages, contained in 
the second page, were those which had excited their ire, and made them 
prevent its appearance. 


vve i)r\vc‘ luUertcU to the mo^t iin)X)rtai»t eventfi noticed in the latest papers 
vjhifli luive reaclint India, the details ol wbieh are nlreadv belore the jiublic ; 
thuiigli we ha\c deemed it necessary to t.ikc a brief revuvV ol them in reconi’ 
niciu'ing the .lourii.il ; and it only reinains to observe, tlint we shall eagerly avail 
ourselves of those uhundant resonrees whitli the jiidf-merit, taste, and zeal, of 
the pniinpal proprietor of this .loiiriial have already provided for us; and whieli 
will he, doiditless, increased and improved by his presence in the quarter whence 
the most valuable of them emanate. 

On this auspicious day ol the revival of the .Journal, it will be gratifyine to 
the friends of Mr. Hiickmgham, and to the supportcis of this paper in ‘General 
tn learn that the .Sir Kdwaid I’agct, in which ship he sailed lor Endand, had 
arriveil there on the I2tli of .Inly. We ma> , therefore, hourly look for intelli- 
Kenccfroiu him, and a commeneement ol the lullilment of the hopes expre.ssed 
above, of a continual siq.ply ol rich and varied iiifornialiuii for our pages. 

This, indeed, wa.s Romething like .a promise to the people of India, 
that they might expect to hear from their bani.shed fellow-.subject .again • 
or, .at all pents, that hi.s exeitioii.s tvould not be wanting to promote 
their gratihcation and their interests: and such a promi.se might have 
beehaa (ly made; for, a.s long a.s he has life and health, those amoncr 
them who pant for freedom, shall not want an advocate. But, it was 
not to be borne, by a government of de.spots, (and that they are thi.s 
and glory in being so considered, we liavc the authority of the India 
House itee f for declaring,) that the people should hear the name of one 
whom the Government had tried to crush, brought hack to their remem- 
brance, and especially when a.ssociated with cidogium. This must have 
been wormwood and gall to them : they wished their victim as dead to 
the memories ot all men, as they could desire him to be in reality to 
their own : but this being impo.ssible, it was necessary to declare it cri- 
minal to breathe it even in whispers, loud enough for any second person 
o hear. That might excite sympathy ; sympathy begets union ; and 
oppivslore^'^" oppressed, is often death to the 

To continue the narrative— This second suppression of the Calcutta 
.ournal happened on the 1st of December: and the pretence vaguely 
put forth, Avas some understood objection to the revival of the paper 

mIMu VI ri I f "memory of which, it seems, it was wished 

iijjght pensh fw ever ; at the same time that the very measures taken to 
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eflfect this, was sure to cause it to be remembered still more. Had the 
objection really been to the name, it would have been distinctly stated » 
and some other name might have been chosen ; but the hatred was more 
deeply seated than this. Accordingly, the whole of December and the 
whole of January was suffered to pass away in the ruinous procrastina- 
tion of a matter that might have been definitively settled in an houi’, as it 
for the express purpose of exhausting the only funds from which their 
victim had juiy hope of being able to draw a precarious subsistence. At 
last, as if in mockery of the enslaved and crouching state to which every 
Englishman in India was reduced by the degrading laws that had 
imixzled every tongue, and laid all men’s faculties prostrate at the feet of 
power, The Calcutta Journal,” wdiicli had borne this unpretending name 
in the days of its greatest freedom, was to be called “ The British 
Lion,” when it dared no longer even look upon its keepers, in any fi-ee 
or inquiring manner, without a certainty of its being loaded with bea- 
\ier and more galling fetters. This British Lion ! — alas ! how unlike the 
stately freedom with which that king of the forest ranges through the 
Avide domain of nature, unawed by even the apprehension of restraint 
from man ! — this Britisli Lion was to succeed the Calcutta Journal ; 
and, like any other sjiectre of a being now' no moie, to insjiire, by its 
mere name, a fictitious reverence for its powers; though, like the lion 
in the play, its very roaring must haA'e been gentle as the voice of any 
nightingale/ 

The following are the official letters which passed on this memorable 
occasion ; and Ave put them on record hero, in order to complete the 
}>icture of folly to w hich they contribute the last touch : — 

To W. 15. Baylcy, Ks(p Chief Secretary to' Ciovernment, &c. 

Sir, 

I beg the favour of your laying' the enclosed draft of agreement (making 
o>er to me the property of the (’olinn]>inn Press, for a twelvemonth, by Messrs. 
Alexander and Co. the Agents of Mr. BuekuiKhuni, they having obtained also 
the sanction of the shart'holdcrs resident in (.'alcutta to that niensme), and ut 
the same time, to solieit from the Governor (Jenerul in Council, the license ap- 
plied for in niy letter of No\ ember 28, 182.'5. Should the Government be satis- 
fied with this draft, it shall be irnnieiliatcly engiosseil and executed. The 
intimation 1 received from the Go\eriior General, respectinj? a new nnfW^, by 
which the paper IS to be designateil, will be duly attended to; and should it 
meet tlie sense of Government, it is proposed to call it “ '\ iir. Briiisii Lion.’* 

I have the honour to be. Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 

Calcutta, Jan. 29, 1821. W. P. Musi on. 

* Theseus. — I wonder if the lion be to speak ? 

Demetrius. — One bon may, when many asses do. — ■ — 

Snout. — Will not the ladies he afeard of the lion ? 

Starveiing-. — I fear it, 1 promise you. 

liottoni. — Masters, yon on^ht to consider with yourselves : to bring In, Cod 
shield us ! a lion among ladies, is a most ilreadful thing ; for there is not a more 
fearful wild fowl than your lion, living • and we ought to look to it. 

Snout. — Therefore, another prologue must tell he is not a lion. 

liottom. — Nay, you must name his name; and half \\\'^ face must i>e seen 
through the lion's neck : and he himself must speak through, saying thus, or to 
the same defect — “ Ladies, or fair ladies, I would with you, or request )ou, »>r I 
would entreat you, not to fear, not to tremble : my life for yours. If you think 
I come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life : — No ; 1 am no such thing : I am 
a man as other men are and there, indeed, let him name his name ; and tell 
them plainly, he is Snug the Midsummer Ntght's Dream. 

® Where, is not said — Before the Government, is meant. 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 3. i 
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Here, then, an* proofs of two facte: first, that the orI<<inal oppUcation 
for the license had heen made as Ion«; ajj^o as November; and that two 
whole Frior.ths had been suftered to pass away in deliberation about a 
name; it bein^( tbe Governor (General himself, it seems, who raised the 
olijection to the Paper beiii<^ revived under its original title, and insisted 
on a new one. — Tt might have been called, “ The Kou-tou, or “ Chmese 
Gong,” or Yellow Bon/e,” or any otlier similarly suitable name : but 
“'I’lie British Lion” was really the last that even the most discursive 
imagination could have hit uimn, unless, indeed, it were in irony. Ihe 
ollicial au'^wer, which was imnu'diately returned to this modest applioa- 

cation, was as lollov\s: — 

'I'o \V. P. ISIusioN, 

gjjj tlcncral Department. 

’ I am (hrctU'fl by the Uii^ht lIouonrahL- the Governor (ieiieral in Council, 
to a< knowledge the receipt ol >our letter ul yesterday’s date, and ol its cmc-lo'.ure. 

0,1 The tempoiary nature <.l the proposed arrangement, as desciihed in those 
parars, does not attord an> secuiilN that the toiiliol and mniieiue of Mr 
Imdiani, 111 the niauagemenlol the piper, may not r/yr/i// he esereised, ot tlif 
till, ((hot, of Of,,' vrar, to whuh ouK the engagemenl extends : mid the (.oxeriior 
General hi Council does not therefore deem it exiudient to comply Mith tlie 
applieation suhnotted hy you. ^ 

,t. Tlie draft of agreement, which was endoscd in your letter, is hcrewitn 
r,aunied. I am, Mi, your oheilient serx.mt, 

W. li. Bay lly , Chief Sec. to Co\ . 

CtiiiiKiI Chamher, Jan. .'U), lfi21. 

Here, then, the cause of alarm is freely and frankly expressed: and 
this is a sulHcient corrohoration of the suggestion lielore ofiered, that it 
was tlie paragraph in tlie Journal, suppressed lx fore it Yxas issued, and 
<|uii(('<l at pagi‘ 5f), giving tlie jx'oph* ot India ri'ason to hope that Mr. 
Buckiiigbam’a e\el(ion^ iii England would still be directixl to the in- 
terests of the Jomnal in India, which Iciiified llu* Goveinmeiit into the 
despatcli of a dragoon on ihe Sundiiy at midnight, and the instant 
suppression of what thev must lia\(' consideied likidy to set all India in 

^ It limy , j'eiliaps, he luimhered one of the 'ius of the Calcutta Joiiuml, 
that about Mn e years liefoie the pie^ent Go\ eriior (ieiier.d vv.i^ ( \ eii thought of as 
likely to oeciipY his piesent post, it idutamed, iii a report of the proceedings at 
the last WestuHustei I'.leetioii, the tollowiug, as a pait ol Mr. ('leary’s Address 
to the I'-UitoiN, ill refmeuee to a leitaiu ( liiucse laiihassy ; ol whuh, perhaps, 
this passage will he siillu lent to re\ne the iveolledioii — “As to Captaia Sir 
Miirrav M'iixwell (said the speakei it might he neiessaiy to exaiiinm into the 
ilaims' which he had on the elettoi,ui Westminster. 'I'he most proinineiit 
tiaim, it seems, w.is, tliat lie went on a fool’s errand to ( hiiia Mis Chinese 
Majesty, aetoiding to the aiemiiit gi\eii Iin the Yellow Itoir/e ol .lapaii, was so 
luiK li siirpiised at the absurdity ol tlu' visit, that he insisted oil the gallant 
( aptaiii kno( king his head nine times on the ground, to ascertain whetlier he 
had any hraius. 'I'he Ca|)taiu, however, ileiliiunl to satuty his ( hiiiese Majesty 
ot the fact, am! reluseil to indulge him with tlu* hollow sound, wliiihheap 
peared apprehensive that the expeiiment wou'd prodnee. Now, whether he had 
hi .nils, or was eouseioiiv ot tlie hollow s mud, lertain it was, that on hearing a 
Cliiiiese gong, the gallant Capiaiii, in a state ot alarm, though with little polity , 
opened his ti^e to oppose a danger whuh had no exisleiiee hut in his own weak 
ami athighted imagiualioti. And, in order to eoiiviiiee the people of Eiiglaml of 
the propriety of the opiiiioii wliieli his Chinese M»ijesty eiiterlaiiied respeeting 
the want of brains, he still ventures to expose himself to the disapprobaiion ol 
Westminster, in the hope — tlie groundless hope of au imsuceessful pursuit.’’ If 
we were to say , Mulato nomine, lYe. it might he ohjeeteil to. As it stands, how- 
ever, it Is 'the gallaul Captain only who is spoken of; and no one can think 
otherwise. 
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a flame! — Oh! great and magnanimous rulers ! Oh ! wise and imper- 
turbable statesmen ! swaying the destinies ot* n Inindred millions of 
men, with arms in their hands, and paralyzed with terror at seeing the 
very name of a single individual who has no weapon for the coml)at but 
his pen ! Oh ! bravo and undaunted governors, that cannot even face 
an enemy, separated by a broad ocean, and at a distance of many 
thousand miles ; but after bringing all the |)owers of the state to cru.sli 
bun on the spot, are again thrown into a panic of alarm, lot, “ after 
the expiration of one ycarf his control and influence might be again 
t'\(*rcis('d in the management of his own aflairs ! — Oh ! the dejUh oftlu‘ 
wisdom and knowledge of the Sages of the East ! 'fhe escape of Na|)o- 
leon from St. lleleiic'i , ct)uld not inspire gieater con.sternation than this. 

We hasten to the i esult.-— Dui ing all this procrastination and dela\ , 
on(‘ great object of the Government was attained, in granting tinn* for 
the subseribers to the Journal to b4* di.sjiersed to other jiapeis : one of 
winch, the Bengal Hurkani, a ])aper of very infeii«>i circulation before, 
hut the <nily daily one, exci'pt the John Bull, that then r<Mii.»iiuMl , 
nearly quadru))led it numbers : and Dr. Abel, Lord Amherst’s physician, 
who was prevented by influence from editing the (bilcutta Journal, a.s 
the profits would tluui still have been retained to its original ])ro- 
prietor, became engagi'd to conduct the Hurkani, on a scalcMd ri'miiiie- 
ration which should increase with its progressi\e increase of .'•ale : so 
that Dr Abi'l’s patrons could not render him a more ('.ssential service 
than by preventing the revival of the suppressed papcT, until he had 
.secured to his own, tlu‘ highest circulation which the wtint.s and nuuuis 
ot the society would admit. If thi.s transfer of one man’s propiwty int») 
the pockets of another he not robbery, we know^ not by what nani(‘ it 
should be called. It may be that w'e do not di.-.pute : h'gality 

and wrong are often more clo.s<‘ly allied than mankind are geneially 
disposed to believi* ; — but that ;t i.s unjust we will maintain with our latest 
breath. 

The disclosures of ‘‘ falsehood and iniquity,” which we have liore 
made, and supported too by proof, will be .sufllcient to enable our ri'ader.-i 
to judge, whether there be malice, per.sonal vengeance, and a determi- 
nation to destroy the jiroperty of a proseribed individual, oi not. If they 
can reconcile such jiroceediiigs as the.se, with a .sense of public duty 
.done, we i-an only say, we envy tliem tbeir lui]>])y credulity. \V<* sliall 
< ontent ourselves for the present with laying the fact, s before them, up 
to the period of the la.st letter being written ; and shall not fjiil to keep 
them equally ^^ell informed of all ulterior proceedings that ii¥iy come 
to our knowledge. 


THE FORT(TNaTE I.Sf.ANDS.* 

Struooi in<, with storms an<l fate the Roman stood 
I 'poll his galley’s dock, and viewed the sea 
Far westward stretching its impetuous U(M>d — 

Full sad be looked, and thought on Italy! 


* See Plutarth’b Life of Sertorius, and the Odysicy, lib. iv. 
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Hid in that vasty ocean there might ^ 

Some isle, he thought, where on earth s gentle breast, 
I'he world forgot and its vain pageantry, 

ITje troubled soul might taste of golden reat, 

Through soft Elysian Menes free wandering like the blest- 


Hii shatUred fleet far tossing on the wave. 

His care-worn crews with lightning-flashing eye, 

Vet unsubdued by toil, and hercely brave 
Prepared with him to dare the fight, or fly 
To distant lands beneath some unknown sky : 

And, as thc*y meditate, across the deep 
Swift as an arrow moving they flescry 
A little bark, rouhd which the surges leap, 

As wild hounds bay a fawn that strong enchantments keep 


From their fell jaws : th* imperial galley now 
The bark draws near, and waits some friendly sign ; 
Sertorius, standing on the bra/.eu prow, 
ileckons them welcome, and th’ assisting line 
Secures their bark, which they with joy resign. 

To mingle with their womlering countrymen : 

'Hieii follow friendly greetings, and the wine 
tlf rich Hesperia tells them once again 
What golden shores they touch, what purple hills they keiu# 


Then comes their tale : how in the distant sea 
Lie happy isles unvexed by angry Jove; 

Along tlieir cliffs the shepherd wianders free, 

While perfumed gales the silver bi^ws move 
Like music in the haunts the Syrens love ; 

And all around the landscape lies like heaven, 
llluo monntnins, amber streams, and nymphs that rove 
l^iclad through sunny glades, or meadows even, 
Plucking the ruddy fruit which Nature’s hand has given. 


There rage no storms, nor hail nor snows descend, 

But spring eternal smiles, and crowns the plain 
With flowers and spreading trees, whose branches bend 
With golden autumn’s spoil, and yellow grain 
Aye tempt the sickle of the reaper train, 

Who chant their rustic songs midst labour light, 

Nor know the approach of sickness or of pain ; 

But when the Fates to quit the scene invite, 

Sink to the peaceful tomb, uud welcome endless night. 


'Fhis, and much more, th’ experienced warrior heard, 
And sighed fur peace upon that happy shore, 

Where no bold demagogue false prayers preferred 
Tt) heaven ; where war was never heard to roar 
Her thunders, or, with hands distained in gore, 
O’erturn proud cities in the soiling dust ; 

Wafting his train the willing ocean o’er, 

There might he hope to live serene and just. 

Giving the spear and shield to time’s devouring rust. 

False dreams ’—amongst bis gallant troop were found, 
Who sought nor peace nor happiness, but gold I 
These threw his noble project to ihe ground. 

Ami flew to combat in a tyrant’s hold. 

Incensed he followed, and a hundred fold 
On thair own beads repaid their treachery ; 

But deep be felt, 'tis fate that gives the mould 
To human acts, in vain Imagined free, 

Aye moving in the track where fortune bids them be 1 


Btov. 
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THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

V 

No. 6 . — The London Magazine, 

Magazines in general have, as far as we can discover, but one aim, 
and th^ may as well be left unstated : the reader will but too readily 
perceive what it is. Their means are various. Some arc coarse and 
violent ; some devout ; some addicted exclusively to the abuse of foreign 
literature, and to the praises of our own ; some are fine and finicking ; 
and there are others too equivocal to allow any general characteristic of 
them to be given. All find readers among the vast population of these 
realms. It is observable, however, that of so many works not one has a 
direct tendency to nourish the thinking principle in youth, to disencum- 
l>er the mind of prejudices, to sharpen the judgment, to rouse the faculty 
of invention. On the contrary, the mind is placed, like a victim in the 
ancient sacrifices, in the midst of rank perishable garlands, and at- 
tempted to be rendered quiescent by a never-ceasing supply of such me- 
retricious finery. But as the heart may be sad and solitary in the most 
crowded cities; so the mind may pine and fall to decay in the very 
throng and press of innutritious and noxious ideas. Our superfluity, as 
Lord Bacon observes, mav be in this case the cause of our })overty. Re- 
tailing ideas at second-lflmd, is mistaken for thinking; and as that art 
is not difficult, demanding no invention and little judgment, the labour, 
which those who really think undergo, becomes by degrees irksome or 
insufferable, and the mind, by relaxing its exertions «tnd lowering its 
views, grow's really weak and contemptible. To prove the full force of 
this truth, let the reader of such works imagine himself stripped of every 
notion ai^l opinion, and cut off from all relation to every truth, which he 
has not gained or examined for himself ; let him call his tastes and pre- 
ferences in question, and try if he can trace the path by which thgy got 
footing in his mind ; let him think, too, if (for him only) time were to roll 
on his centuries rapidly, and place him in the midst of new generations, 
how he would justify those opinions and convictions which he now takes 
for unquestionable truths. It is probable that a contemplation of this 
kind, indulged for one hour, would shake the pillars of his literary creed ; 
and make him feel the necessity of having recourse to other teachers than 
those he has been accustomed to reverence. It is a principle in the hu- 
man mind to abhor servitude, and to spurn even the appearance of being 
(to borrow an expressive phrase from the vulgar) “ led by the nose 
and for this reason we may be sure that all those who adopt the fashion- 
able cattt of their times, possess sufficient ingenuity to persuade them- 
selves that they only indulge their own opinions. It is a sad, but common 
deception ; it is pleasant to readers, and profitable to writers, because 
it flatters the vanity of the former, and hides the insufficiency of the 
latter: for who would write, if it were previously necessary to have some- 
thing new and useful to communicate? Such a pi'eliminary would strike 
an atrophy into common periodical lucubrations, and condemn loads of 
printed paper to remain on the hands of the booksellers ; to the great loss, 
according to Mr^ Burke, of a useful body of men. 

But (unlesi we are deceiyed in the signs of the times/*) a different 
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si.irii t-iiniu<' "round amongst the puhlic. Ttie sounding rhetoric, 
Th" 1, uiVl.'Tl!;; mom™., somn,™rle mi.takc lor line u r.t.ng ,s beg.n- 
lo hi- sMuicct, d (d licing little heller than a “ tinkliug ejunhal , and 
lliema'iio exiravairaiiee of the harharons ages ot our hteiatiire, u'hith, 
hk,. a deed nimmal. had heeu animated hy a kmd ot galvanic proees-s 
„idv teinlled MS lor a moment, and then passed away to the things 

'’''■Vr‘l','''',l”aln’ral rerival, however, of a defnmt taste, the l.o,idon 
M.-MM/ine was a eonspii nous aeeoniphee, although it came hut late in n 
busMies,. The “ Age .d' l•'.h/.dleth ” occupied very constantly one 
spaie eoitiei (M another ol its early mimhers ; and as a concomitant was 
i'm,,,!, Meet plenlilMl ahnse of all those who had the nuslortune to difie, 
will, this new oracle of taste. The gentleman who then conducted it 
1„„| ,.„nee,redaMolenl antipathy to l••,eneh liteiatnre, ,,art,cularly to 

wo,l.s distinguished hy t.i.ste and liberal sentiments ; us c.iti- 

nsin, and opinions were maiked hv petulance as widl as hostility , anil, 
i.ppoiently without any just standaid hy whnh to measure the 
eiieions of his coiitenipoiaiies, he was peipetinilly guilty of the Wildes 
.ind most nniiist decisions le.speitiii" their merits and delects. 1 he 
opinions wlinh this writer put foith on the )>oems ol iMr. Keats wine 
tiiiioii;^ iIh* most ('\travairaiit tlia( liad v\('i MibiiiitUHl to tlic jHildu- : 

M.Mtiv cl.aiii^od ID mind liom “ tlm laiiKMiage of tW* [;ods, to 
till* iiicolii'ioiirv nt a drrain, and i^on^i’on.s lolly a\ as mistaken lor grandeur. 
Siiit^Mil.ii il\ is ill tten'Tal lionoiiiahle to men of heeausi* it pio^cs 

dial (hey jt.issi'ws the Ibiee of mind necrsw.ary lo liee thrin.selves lioin tlie 
^ll|.(•ot inciudue; hut when this sini^iilanty aiiscs, not fiom any superio- 
Illy (if mind, not ev(*n liom any peeuliar l)ias ol eliaraeti*!, hut lioiii a 
\.iin en(h*a\our toiouse the alteiitioii of mankind, then it heeomis the 
diilv of all ])hun and unsoplii^tii ati‘d nu n to treat it as it really deserves. 
Nei .slidiihl anv man esinpe the just eeiisuies of his contemporaries, hy 
taUnii sliehei in tlie seeming iuespun.sihilit) ot a ehuss; ior a weak wiiter 
is ntiUiie h'.ss i idic.uloiis heeau.se lie may lierd v ith a hundred otlu'rs ol the 
s.iiiK' slamp. 'I liese lemaiks apply to the majority ot tlio early contii- 
liiildis to this maea/ine. d'hose Axiiteis had ohseived that as far hack as 
die\ cnnld rememhei, judicious and ihiiikiiijjj men had lieen accustomed 
to look upon I’dj'c a.> a <j;ood translator, and agieat poet; upon \ ollaiie 
as, at least, a line iiitit* and threat pliilo.soplier ; upon Racine asadia- 
malic poi't, if not e(|ii.il to Sliakespeaie and tiu* Gieek tiagedians, supe- 
noi (d anv otlieKs dial could lie named, 'rids Mas not to he endured; 
fdi cdiihl il he .siipjid.scd tliat ciitics fiesli fioiu the green-room, the cock- 
))if, Ol tIu* hd\ind:-iim:, should be disposSed to admire a man like Pope, 
Mlidse leus Aveie much too Mcak and small to allow Idni to he a poet;* 
and as to N'ollaire and llacine, it Ma.s (julte sullleient that they liad been 
1)0111 on the wiom; .sidi* ol St. Clenrjje’s (Miannel ; lor it liad long been an 
iindeKstood thing among (lie small ciitles we are sjieaking of, that imagi- 
vnihui was not to he found out of the fogs and Hats of England. But 
let die leader take tlieii opinions in their own words; and lest we should 
ho suspected of liaxing taken them fiom the honournhlc testimonies ot 
their ancient prototNpc.s j)reiixed to the Dunciad (whence we shrewdly 


' 'riu* l.'iwhioiiablc c:uit is, that his delicate coustiluliou would not allow liiiii 
to be siUlicientl) abi\>ud to obbcrNC nature. 
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suspect these gentlemen borrowed this kind of erudition), we will be careful 
in noting the volume and page. “ Pope is full of sound and fury, and means 
nothing.”* “ Pope’s muse never wandered with safety, but fioin his library 
to his grotto, or from his grotto into his library hack again !" ’ \b>Itaire was 
unlucky enough not to admire the ivhalc of Shakespeare, and it is ]>erhaps 
true that he undervalued him upon the \vhole, and tliis was a sad thing 
no doubt 'I’he IVeneh phdosopher enteitained, it seems, an especial 
antipathy to witcheiaft and gliost.', ; winch being the case, it was not to 
h(‘ (‘xpi'cted that he should suddenly become r<*concil(*d to such unnatural 
maclnmuv, upon meeting it in Shakesjieaie. 'The London Maga-'ine, 
however, in its collective wisdom, was liighly incensed at discoveiing in a 
foreigner so abominable a heiesy, and thus vents its bursting sjdeen upon 
tlie good old gentleman of Fern<*v, (he friend of toleration and mildness, 
d ills then is the o}ieiation ot the *■ sainc phtlosophie ' on poetry ! and it 
evinces as much Jnioiclrdgr. and as much integiity in its ojieiations on 
other matters. may aflirm it, tluui, fiom this siiei iinen, to be 

hlnid OS' the hectic to the nobler tmpn/srs of man's iminoital nature; 
gi oreUing os the mueh-ironn in it'i se/f-conceil ; and spiteful as the 
arldrr against bi'autie.s of which it cannot but perci'ive th<‘ exi.stencc*. 
'J'heie are alxuit eipial jiroportions malevolent and of dnll misrepre- 
sentation in N’oltaiie’s \'eision "* (of a passage of Shak(‘speaie whicJi had 
been cited.) This is viu'v deenrons aiid v(*ry modest fiom the pen of 
the author of a ‘ V’isit to Palis,’ and of sundry articles and critiipies in 
N arioiis maga/iiH's! Put we must ii'serve our remarks until we liaM* 
added to tlie above, the eipially new and iiigi'iiious account of Racine’s 
poetiy and genius, wdiieh is to he found iii the London “ What sneers 
a tiaiislator of Racini' into our verrnu'uhir tongiu' w’ould m(*et with, 

I lea\'e you to guess. His tragedies are not poetiy — ai<' not passion — ■ 
are not imagination : tlu‘v aie a panad of s(‘t spe(*ches ; of epigrammatic', 
concents; of deelamatoi v phiasc's ; without any of tlic' glow, and glan- 
ting rapidilg., and princijde of fusion in the* mind of the poet, t«) 
agglomerate them into grandeur, oi hh'iid them into haimony. d'lie 
I’lincijih' of the imagination irsemhles (he cmhlem of the serpent f (if 
wo were in tin' habit of propodng iiddles to oui rc'udc'i'', wa* might choose* 
this a s a good one,) “ by which the aiicient.s tyfu/ied wisdom and the 
universe, ^\ith undulating folds, foi evc'r varying, and foi c'vc'r flowing 
into it^rlf, — c/rcidar^ and nathoni begin, ting or end." [In wdiich c; 
dunk it resembled the writc'i’s wits,] “ Tlic' definite, tin* fixed, is death ; 
the jirinc ij)le of life is the indefinite, tlie grow iiig, the moving, the con- 
tinuous, But evc'ry tiling in hVeiich poetry cut up into shn'd.s and 
pafehes, little flowers of poctnj. with tic-ket^, and lahi'Is to th(*m, a.s 
hcui the daughters of Jason ’ mineed and haehed their old father into 
co//fYj.s',”-^[aiid stuck tichefs and labels <m the pi<‘< es, we |)iesunn' ’ — 
Oh! the height and depth of those* critics.] 'Ibis fi.ssue of unintelligible 
alisurclity is put into the mouth of ( 'o!(*ridge ; but it is of little conse- 
quence who w'rote or uttered it, nothing but re al ignoiaiice could have 
given birth to sucli intolerable nonsense. A\’liere, for exanijile, d;d he 


^ Loud. Mag. >ol. ii. p. 301. ’lb. iii. flOtl. ♦ Jb. i, ]>. 129. 

^ An uiimsiiig \vntc*r, thi> ’ who would have thought to have had Medea 
.filled into ihc daughter of Jasou ! lint there u uo longer anv faith iu 
u‘\thology. 
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leam that it is the principle of fusion which draws, things together 
(agglomerates) into grandeur? — and who told this writer that Jason 
was minced to collops by his daughters, when he was old,— ;-he who 
died young by the hands of his wife, and had no daughters above the age 
of infancy ? But, to let this pass, will any one believe that he had ever 
read ‘ Athalie,’ or ‘ Iphigcnie en Aulide;' tragedies in which tlie soul, 
if the phrase be allowable, is bent backward and forward by emotion, 
and shaken, like a reed before the tempest? The true source, however, 
of these false judgments, is poverty of intellect; the critics were com- 
pletely inadequate to comprehend the characters of the authors whom 
they presumed to judge; and, in their hatred, only dealt random strokes 
at phantoms of their own creating. 

But it is impossible to go through the publication in this manner ; our 
views must be more general; and they should have been altogether so, had 
it beon practicable, without entering into particulars, to give a just idea 
of the execution and character of the work. Had we any other object in 
view than to counteract, as far as may be in our power, tlie evil tendency 
of a great portion of our periodical literature, w'e might content ourselves 
with amusing generalities, and touch upon those subjects only, concern- 
ing which W'e might be sure the reader would be prepared to allow every 
proposition we should advance. With far the greater portion of our con- 
temporaries, this W'e know is the practice. It must doubtless be rewarded 
with some degree of success. The only misfortune is,' that nothing is 
thereby gained by the public; which, when reading degenerates into a 
mere amusement, is sure, on the contrary, to be a constant loser ; for 
as happiness, which mankind are agreed in considering the most desirable 
tiling, can never be promoted by lessening and weakening the energies 
of a people, it is quite clear that whatever tends to make men sedentary, 
without at the same time rendering them Aviser, is a practice pernicious 
to individuals and the state; and calculated to induce the most fatal 
indifference to the great interests of humanity. It is better, therefore, to 
be the well-wisher than the flatterer of the public ; to say what may be 
of use, rather than what may be only agreeable. If the useful can be 
likewise rendered agreeable, as it generally may, so much the better, 
for all parties are gainers ; but where truth and j>opularity run in diffe- 
rent paths, it is disgraceful to quit the former that the latter may greet 
us with a smile. 

The aim of the London Magazine is mere popularity. The character 
of its readers it looks upon as a matter of little consequence, provided 
they be numerous, and not diflicult to please. This may be clearly and 
indisputably inferred from its gladiator-propensity to fighting and 
fighters. No respectable publication of the day has been so conspi- 
cuous for this sort of taste, or attempted to conceal its perversity with so 
much industry and ingenuity. Men of dignified minds, though by no 
means fastidious, or disposed to view the amusements of the vulgar with 
a stoical or cynical eye, can never consent, notwithstanding, to see the 
ruffianly avocations of the Fives-court attempted to be exalted, by the 
forlorn hope of literature, into a subject of thought for the youth of a free 
country. They can least of all tolerate such a practice in a Work occa- 
sionally pretending to purity of sentiment, and given to animadvert with 
severity on the slightest tinge of heterodoxy in opinion'. The brutal 
amusements of that class of persons who are styled the Fancy ^ are a 
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reproach to civilization^ as they appear to have done ho more tlian coN 
lect the bloody and fierce propensities of human nature into one foul 
current, which, running constantly in our sight, keeps up a memento of 
the state of moral degradation, from which philosophy has raised some 
of us. Those who preserv'e and endeavour to perpetuate a taste for spec* 
tacles of this kind, ate men in whom the appetites of the savage triumph 
over ‘reason and knowledge ; and, becoming allied to certain capacities 
created by,the progress of society, acquire a moral aspect which resembles 
that of a Huron dressed in the garb of a fine gentleman. Pure litera- 
ture has a strong tendency to abate our evil inclinations, and is the aptest 
instrument that wisdom can employ in erecting a correct taste and moral 
character among a people ; but it has been found capable also of answering 
other ends. The energies of the mind are moved and fashioned by lite- 
rature ; but to marshal them in due order, compare them dmbng them- 
selves, and turn them int^ the only channel through which they can flow, 
with profit and safety, to the true end of existence, is what requires 
something more excellent, permanent, independent. This requisite is 
philosophy. We are aware, however, that an objectionable 'meaning 
has been affixed to this term, and that the majority has been taught to 
regard it, as a wild young lady may be supposed to regard Her go^rness, 
with an, angry and unwilling reverence, and a secret repugnance to 
endure her company. But in ages of tolerable refinement, some kind of 
knowledge and many kinds of amusement are reckoned necessary by all 
the respectable ranks of life ; and those species are preferred which ask 
the least labour and application. Hence arises the necessity for such pub- 
lications as the London Magazine. They may be considered aspa?ioro- 
mic glimpses of the intellectual and moral world ; or, rather, of so much 
of it as may come under the observation of one age ; and these are passed 
before the eye so rapidly, that the traces they leave upon the mind 
resemble the faint lines and imperfect words which we discover on an 
ancient map, which damp and time have conspired to obliterate. The 
interests of arts and knowledge require that men should parcel out the 
great domain of science and literature among them, and pursue each a 
separate path ; and also that there should be a few so totally abstracted 
from all other pursuits, that their whole souls might be given up to study. 
But the publication before us is made up, in the main, of the light and 
sketchy effusions of men of business, occasionally affecting the tone of 
t^rsons of the }>olite world, who turn to literature as a tolerable invention 
for killing time ; or of such as cultivate letters for the mere purposes of 
trade, valuing an essay, or an article, according to the price it will com- 
mand. But articles have from, time to time appeared in it, which must 
by no means be classed with the above. — Amongst these are to be reckoned 
‘ Table Talk,’ the ‘ Confessions of an English Opium Eater,’ the greater 
part of the papers signed Elia, and a few others. Being the productions 
of persons of real talent, they harmonize but ill with the trash that sur- 
rounds them, and look like doors of marble to a hovel. Tis these arti- 
cles only that have given a character of respectability to the work, and 
ns oftqiHks it contains pieces of a similar nature, it will certainly deserve, 
in spite' of its general tendency, to be looked into by men of sense. 

But even in the writers of such essays as we hav^ been speaking of 
with praise, there may be discovered a want of, consistency and specific 
aim : the subject immediately before them appears to have been consi- 

OrimtalHtrMldy Voi.3, K 
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(iered ;l]^.tracte(l from all relation to the {jeneral interests of humanity; 
enthusiaf^rn foi the ^ood of mankind aj>pear'i to be rejuessed by a kind ol 
affected indiHeience, as if it really were beneath a wit of these days to be so- 
licitous for the spread of sound thinking and liberal opinions. One writer, 
who formerly contributed to the work, foinied, notwithstanding, a very 
honoural)le eA(a'ption. It is exceedingly pleasant to see him wrestle 
with prejudice, dart a keen shaft at political corruption, or pull the lions 
skin from a boasting pretender to wit and eloriuence. As an example, 
let the leader turn to the article ‘ On the Difterence betw'een S[)eaking 
and Wiiting’/' the spiiit of the whole is so good, the reasoning so true, 
the a])plication so piacliial, that wi* doubt whether many better pieces 
of (he kind could br; found in our periodical literature. Ihe aiithoi s 
acroniit of Ihirke and Imid Chatham is really exquisite ; and worth a 
thousand dissertation.s on ‘ Koast Ibg,’ ’ or ‘ lleveries on Dream-chil- 
dren,’ although tlnse latter are by a veiy apjiroved writer. The author 
of 'I'able 'I’alk, indeed, is ipiite a master in parliamentai y sketches, and, 
if for these onlv, will deserve to he long remembered by bis cotintryiiien. 
Hut wbat are these tew ex< elhml essays in the great mass ol the Jjondon 
Magazine ^ 

'I hat wliicli constitutes a gieai proportion ol the cliarin that in the 
wiitings ol men of genius is so powerfnilv captivating, is tjnit close syni- 
patby which tin* rtMilci discovers between the strokes ol the author and 
the 1 espouses of bis own he.iit, wliicb lollow eaeb proposition as an echo; 
this It IS that justifies us in saying that ?cc loved tins or that writer; lor 
a principal ingiedient of lov<* is svmpalhy. e tear there are lew 
(]ualitie« in the Heiiodical liefore us having any tendency to give rise to 
ibis amiable fectling 'I'lic (jiiamt wit ol I'jlia, when it was in its best 
(lavs (wbieli, alas ! have long passed away), was not calculated to inspire 
much sympalliy with its author. It was hardly natuial. You could not 
foibear coii.sulei ing it as liie ghost oi a foimer agi*, evoked by the force 
of jiiiitation from (he an< lent folios wbeie it bad lain quietly in “its 
cearments,” tuid made to stalk about on the jilatfoim of literature, to be 
hcolv spoken to by none but sebolars. I’dia must pardon us, but there 
wa^ alwayf^ an iin|)leasaiit teeling mingled w’ith tlie iesj)ect wc paid him. 
While we strolled along witli liini through tlio deseited rooms of the 
South Sea House, or smiled at bun devouring bis dainties in the dusky 
cloisters of Christ’s, there was still a wliisjiering reiuigiianee at the 
bottom of our beait, Avliicb indicated but too j))ain]y that be was not the 
man with whom we could have “ the same desires and the same aver- 
sions.” M e were always glad to meet Elia, but so w^ere we also to part 
with him. He .always disappointed us. The secret cause of this w'as 
his want of earnestness and enlliusiasm, his weak passions, his pretty 
blit finicking touches of nature, bis predilection tor the odd, the curious, 
(lie caricnture, in sboit, of every tiling that can be thouglit of. It "was 
a ivcommendation (o I'Jia’s papers tliat they were short, and extremely 
jirettv juecivs of vaiicty fora periodical. Every body looked lilank w’hen 
Elia’s name was not seen in the table of contents — tlu'V would have 
looked more blank had they discovered twenty pages of his. it was good 
jKilicv in him not to give liiniself in full length : — his bust was quite 


Loiid. Mas* \(>1. li. p. 22. 

7 Vide article^ on those ameeuble sul>ioct’', hy Elia, In the London Mogazine. 
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enougli. Not so with the author of Table Talk. His essays overflow 
witli feeling, he has enthusiasiii, lie has experieiu e of men, he lias good 
strong taste, he has the results and inateiials of thinking: uhat he 
seemed to want was art and nmethod ; but this in a peiiodical may hardly 
be ct)nsidered a fault; and it is very certain that its absence in thifs 
writer was little lamented by those who could relish the excellencies 
that covered the deficiency. 'I’lie Opium l^ater was strictly methodical; 
Ins knowledge and power much suj)eiioi to his taste, which we think 
is tainted with strong mysticism, and a hankeiing for the gloom and 
i/idblci'ie of the (ieimans. N(‘\ eitlieless his * ( 'oiifessioiis ’ are very 
inie, and should be preserved a.s an interesting picture of a mind and 
lanc\ singularly disea'=ed. 

Tli(‘se, however, are di-,tinct personages from the leal London Maga- 
zine ( otcri(\ whose calibie may be found in the laiighabb' impeitinence 
of th(“ “ Lion’s Head.” Heie the editois exult ovei the dulness of theii 
cori(*spondents- inanvofwhoin arc, w fear, of t Iwii own cie.itiiig lleie 
we have all the ]H'culinr llipjiancy of a novice in flu' ait and mysteiy of 
^ut, darting about its tiny ariows as a boy blows bubbles at the sun; and 
.dl tliis iindiT the full persuasion that the public, must he herhly interested 
in its skirmishes with those ideal phantoms, whi(h it thinks jiioper to 
exluhit wdth the ///norm/ s appellations of Mi. IL \V oi Aliss IL JL 'I'lie 
“ Lion’s Head” is a tiixasurv of hum* A\it, and solf-ap])roA ing jx'tulance, 
and IS as <g()od as those signs W(' si'c ovei some of oiii London .'■hops, 
"'igniL ing the sort of aiti<des which m;iv be had within. Its \\ liters must 
h(‘ liappy men! for it is self-evident that they hidiiw (liem>el\ es to he 
among th(‘ first persons of the age. 'I hi-^, indei'd, aj)peai.*> (o h(‘ the. 
-eciet creed of the inajoiity of those who eoiitrihute to the jaihlicatioiu 
li(*ar one of them sj)e<ik of Loid I’ynm : — 

“ It w as a looli'.l) and \eiy wioiu' tinny; towiite tlu* I’arew i 11," — but — ‘Mo 
' i\ t lu- tint li , \\ < Idiij; Id sf( f lf \ roll aiiii)iii;st i s, sti ipiHsl ol all the mbeti- 
t It iKiis, ami, >> mii't tall theiii , w</ / < jj/iftou-> .is an aut hot , w hu h he 

lia- iltM i\ ed f 1 oiu hr my eonsidiMcd a- ton bad lor H|>ciilam i , ami too di spci ,iti* 
to he ]iHied " — “ 111 oui view ot the matter, l.oid |{\ roll’s si lioiis |»oeti\ is of a 
iiimli mori‘ (hdetei lolls 1» mlem v than his late comiiositions, pioleMsiiiy le\ ity 
of pm |)o»e 'I lie loi niet i s i ah n lat t d /o ///// r//\r ////>/, <70 /, t h roiiy h 

.idmiiation e\( ited in favoin of fabi- and hat< I ill ({iiaiil les of (hiiaiter the 
latter adfliess thenisel\es 01 ly to the iiiisi rupiiloiis, and tin expiiiemed do 
leyaid l/'linf /•> inipiui'ii in them with 4i/i/nnh<tti(tn , wmihl liespeak pi'iw'ioiis cor- 
I iijirion Jitit the III ! mu infiii uuJ /n nn ifj/r uhaf i» 

now v III them iii-, a lid j>erv c-i ts ; what J -> |>at he tii so| tmi s tow .erd ^ te 1 11 pt at ion ; 
'V hat IS liornlile 1 a mi I laii / e- w ith ev il , and misi epi esent .. nat ' n e ” — “ 1 1 is ))iec e-s 
are indeed of a ' minyled \<irn’ the eoaise is mi\e«l with the- fine, the snhtlesL 
ti\tiiii> with the veriest botehwork. — ft'e ivauhl point out !<> In', Jjiuls/np’i 
'f7/e//\ iijitt//(in,” <S.e. 

Ill ibis list niernbei of a senteiie e, we? have tlie whole* rensem of tin* 
I'reviou.s 1 hodomoutade. W Jiat di>e*s giving advice* in things of this 
natnie implv ^ — Siijiei iority m llie adviser. \\ liat a triumph, fhendbre, 
to ))c* able to "point euit to Lord Hvion’s sfftous rc/h i tton .siiinli^ 
faults and im[)erfe<'tions, wliie ii it was epjite? impossihle* lie should ever see* 
without such fiiendlv assistance ' —I 3 ut tJii:s is the w;iy in whicli tliey 
affect to speak of our gicat wiiteis. Cbitieism dcgene*rates into an 
atteinpteel elisjday of su])e>i iority ; and, l>y aiming at me*taphv sical siih- 
detv, without a coiujietciit knowledge of the priuci]/lc!3 ol iiictaphvaics^ 
becomes by degrecij u jiimblc of coiitradictiono. 
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1 j have to say :-the Lofflon Magazine ha» loet 

To conclude what we have o y . ^ an amusing work. 

„me of its test contributors, ^ut stdl contones 

rablv open to the productions of merit. 


WILD FLOWEUS. 

Gently to the passing ^vind 

The wild heath turns her rustling bells, 
But at its root the linnets find 

A shelter when the tempest swells : 
Humble virtue thus appears, 

When the storms of fortune blow, 
Soothing soft our bitter fears, 

Though we thought her poor and low. 

Like a nun the yellow bloom 
On the prickly furze is seen, 

Fenced and guarded for the tomb, 

Till scattered by the breezes keen ; 
Never plucked to match the rose 
On the bosom of the fair ; 

But on its green intrenchment grows, , 

A mark for every ruder air. 

On some far corner of a waste. 

The fragrant haunt of wandering bees, 
Like a secluded people placed. 

One oft a knot of wild-flowers sees : 
Bending o’er the mossy sward, 

There the harebells kis^ the breeze, 
While, in the silent distance heard, 

The lone brook bubbles near the trees. 

The violet too, untouched by art. 

Filled with dew lies drooping there — • 
How sweet, from eating cares apart, 
Their soft tranquillity to share! 

With some ancient book in hand, 

On the fragrant turf reclined, 
alsd'sw^eet with visions bland 
^ iTo soothe the much-distempered mind. 
Summer, long extend thy reign, 

And keep these pleasures in thy train ! 
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NEW ALGEBRAIC TEST FOR ASCERTAINING THE MERIT* OF 
EAST INDIA DIRECTORS. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, Addiscombe, Aug*. 2. (N.B. Blaclt Monday i) 

The writer of the Letters to Sir Charles Forbes, on the stoppage 
of all communication of thought between man and man in India, has 
laid down, in his 88th proposition, Letter II. a canon or rule, for esti- 
mating the comparative values of India Directors in terms of years, 
which, it appears to m^ may hereafter be applied with considerable 
practical utility, as a standard for estimating the pretensions of candi- 
dates for the Direction, and that with tolerable approximation Xq cor- 
rectness. 

This writer does not seem, however, to be familiar with the mathe- 
matics, ^particularly those branches of mixed science, which ejikble 
statesmen to apply, as Condorcet and the French philosophers did, 
scientiffe formulas of calculation to the chances and events of political 
life. 

As I confess myself struck with the ingenuity of the writer’s hypo- 
thesis, and its evident applicability to much of the ignorance and pre- 
judice w'hich prevail concerning India, in quarters where such discre- 
ditable qualities ought least to be seen, permit me, Sir, in the valuable 
pages of your compilation, to attempt developing the crude conceptions 
of Sir Charles Forbes’s correspondent ; perhaps I should rather say, 
permit me to reduce to a regular formula, and a shape applicable to 
practice, the proposition of that writer. 

The problem proposed, is to find the real value of the alleged Indian 
experience of any Director who has visited that country. 

The Letter-writer avers, that the progress of a colony like India, is, 
in twenty years, equal to that of an old mother country in a century. 

Hence, that a man who has been absent from the said colony for 
twenty years, is no fitter to judge of its condition, feelings, opinions, &c. 
than the Spectator would be to write a Hermit in London, if the 
** S^ctator ” could be supposed to rise from his grave so to do. 

This last notion is a mere rhetorical flourish ; science has nothing in 
common with Addisons and McDonoughs! For our purpose, the 
figures of the previous paragraph, namely, 20 years for the colony, and 
100 yekrs for the old country, are sufficient ; we require no illustrations 
or comparisons. 

Tlie Q. E. D. then, of the w riter, is, that the Director who has left 
India a given number of years ago, is as unfit to judge of the state of 
men and* things there, at any present assumed time, as an English 
statfl tt W^ would to step on any fine morning into the Cabinet 
Coum^j^ take his seat, and discuss men and meastires in Europe, after 
having been in his graVe, or exiled to 6ome*^5nfinu^ remote region, 
for a term of years, about five times as great as that of the supposed 
period of the given Director’s absence from India, 
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To reduce the above reasoning into strict algebraic form, we hav^— 

ac 

xzzy . 

p 

where a, is the elapsed period of the supposed Director’s absence 
from India. 

/), the expression of the supposed progress of the colony, in a given 
number of years. 

c, the rate of advancement of the old country, in a given time (a 
century, I suppose), while the colony makes the same progress in a 
smaller number of years. 

y, the particular year of our Lord Christ, in which the calculation is 
supposed to be made ; and, 

j, the result ; or the unknown quantity, expressing thp fitness of the 
given Director, in years of our Lord, previous to the present time. 

To illustrate the above general enunciation by a particular enuncia- 
tion 

Let a = 7 years (supposed length of time since any Mr. A. left 
India). 

j£tp sz 20 years, as laid down by the writer of the Letter to Sir C, 
Fornes. 

And c = 100 years, or the rate of advancement in an old country 
equal to 20 years in the nctu. 

Then, a8,p ; c ; ; a ; 

Or, as 20 ; 100 ; ; 7 : = 35, 

/to 

And, y — a’; 

Or, 1824- 35= 1789 : 

Therefore, a; = 1789. 

The result of this investiption, therefore, proves that a Director, 
who has been seven years from India, knows about as much of the 
actual state of society there, or of men s minds and feelings, and iB 
alwut as well qualified to judge of the fitness of Governors, the pro- 
priety of their acts, or the suitableness of such acts to those with whons 
they have to deal, as a wmrthy ex -statesman, dead and buried in 
1789, would be to judge of the conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers in 
England, under existing circumstances of society here, and political 
nhases rif affairs in Euroj)e, if the said defunct were suddenly to burst 
his cearments, arise from his sarcophagus in Westminster Abbey, and 
8<) resuscitated, to proceed to take his place in the Council Chamber at 
Carlton Palace ; or at a Cabinet meeting in Domiing-street, to settle 
our bickerings Avith the Holy y\lli-ancej or to draw up instructions for 
our non-descript agents to the Spanish American States, 
f ' ^-^cellent fitness for such things, of a statesman 

ot 1789 the period Avhen tlie French RcAmlution was on the point of 
explosion ; when a squabble with Spain about an acre or two of African 
tee at Nootka Sound was enough to bring us to the verge of war with 
th^t jealous colonial power, now stripped of them all, by her own mad 
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It is evident that this canon may be applied to any given case of a 
Director, or other individual of Leadenhall-street, claiming credit for 
local experience. You have only to vary the quantity a the number 
of years’ absence, and y, the actual “ Anno Domini^' when you have 
the real value of the boasted experience, by the above theorem. I 
need not point out to a gentleman of your discernment, the amusing 
applications that might thus be made of this discovery of a Directorial 
iUgebraio Test. Yours, Fluent. 

NOTE or THE EDITOR. 

Our faeetious, though strictly mathematical correspondent, has hit 
upon a fertile theme for some of the most useful anecdotes that could 
be presented tj^ thq public eye. What, for instance, could be more 
entertaining, as well as instructive, than taking the Yellow Book containing 
the List of India Directors— (the parties who figure in which are not much 
unlike the Yellow Admirals that we hear of in the navy, w’ho are 
laid by on.^e shelf as useless and inefficient) — and with a double 
column ruled for the purpose, placing on the one side the names of the 
actual Directors, with the dates of their appointments ; and on the 
other, the name of some individual, long since dead and forgottfhi, 
with whom, in point of fitness from experience, such Director might be 
fairly cohipared. To begin with the venerable Mr. Bosanqiict, and the 
veteran Mr. Elphinstone ; the former becoming a Director in 1782, and 
the latter in 1786 ; being therefore, according to the scale of our cor* 
respondent Fluent, about as fit to direct the affairs of India, at this 
period, as any two men, who lived respectively 200 and 170 years ago, 
would be to navigate a ship on the present improved system of nautical 
science ; or direct the construction of a steam-engine. If such a list 
could be accompanied with biographical sketches of the individuals 
named ; not merely laudatory apologies, but bold and spirited delinea- 
tions of their weakness and incapacity as public men — for with private 
life we have no ^sire to intermeddle ; it would be as useful as it would 
be €ntertaining^^;^nd if some able hand will undertake the' task, w^e 
will take care that his confidence shall not be betrayed, and that his 
labours shall be adequately rewarded. 


SONNET, — ON LEAVING INDIA. 

Now for green-budding hopes, and fancy’s flow’ers. 

That would not flourish o'er thy sterile soil. 

Grave of the Wanderer I where disease and toil 
H^ve swept their countless slaves. Though danger lowers 
Above mine homeward path, no shade oVrpowers 

The soul’s exulting day-dreams. Lovd’s sweet smile. 

And Friendship’s fer^^ent voice so void of guile,. 

Delight and cheer the visionary hours ! 

Hail I twilight memories of past delight !, 

^opes of the tiiture blending in my dreams ! 

1four mingleid forms of loveliness and light, 

Fair as the summer morning’s orient gleaintf^ 

Chase the dull gloom of sorrow’s cheerless night, 

And gUd the soul with bliss-xeviving beams ! -Tl.. 
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CAUSES AND CIIARACTEU OF TI|E PRESENT WAR WITH 
THE ASHANTEES, 

War, even when carried on between those nations of Europe which 
claim for themselves exclusively the appellation of civilized, and when 
conducted on principles imbued with some slight tinge of humanity, is 
yet deservedly regarded as the most dreadful scourge of the human race. 
Eor the glory of a few' — for the mere idle breath of an empty|i^e to a 
fortunate c(tmmander, thousands are devoted to misery and tfe;lMBtruc- 
tion, and thousands more are doomed to share, in some degree^Hife con- 
sequences of their ruin. These dreadful results of the daprice, the ava- 
rice, or the ambition of individuals, may, however, be esteemed as light 
inflictions, w hen compared with those which occur in countries distant 
from Europe, In other climes, and especially in Africa, war assumes 
but too fre([uently the character of utter extermination, and Ifhe indiscri- 
minate slaughter of men, women, and children, marks the course of the 
conquering army, which, still thirsting after blood, proceeds without 
ceasing in this dreadful career, until vengeance is at length w earied into 
lorbearance. With an eiieniy of this ferocious charactef, a handful of 
ottr countrymen arc at present engaged in the operations of defensive 
war ; an enemy, whose tenderest mercies have hitherto been limited to 
the sparing of the unarmed; but who has constantly, even in his least 
savage moments, saciiliced cveiy armed individual who had fallen withiji 
his ])ower. That this may be, ere lojig, that it may even already have 
been, the fate of our few unfortunate coutitrymen on the Gold Coast, is 
dreaded by all ; every one has heard of, and has lamented the melan- 
choly end of Sir Charles M‘Carthy, the active, intelligent, and able 
Governor of the British forts along the coast. What may be the doom 
of the survivors w'e almost dread to in([uire ; what succour, what relief, 
they are to expect from the Government at home, we know not; we 
know not w hether it has been decided to support them by the transmis- 
sion of a suflicient force, or whether means are to be adopted for tlieir 
removal from a scene of so much horror. Surely they are not to be left 
to their^own unaided resources. This "would be indeed to cast them into 
the lion’s den ; and some there are, we fear, among them who, not so 
spotless as the prophet, could not rely upon their innocence to deliver 
* * j”** ^ there be, who, from motives of personal interest 

and irtdividual advancement, has throwi» oil upon the smouldering embers 
ot discord, and kindled them into a flame, how dreadful must be his 
feelings at the present moment, and how severe and heavy a retribution 
must he not suffer for the misery he has caused ! We will not, however, 
anticipate; hut proceed to give a brief notice, derived from a work just 
published by IJ'Ir. Dupuis, ot the principal events which preceded the 
^tack of the^ Ashantees on the British residents on the Gold Coast, 
file details of the occurrences which succeeded, are already but too well 
know’n. 

The British setilementa on the Gold Coast consist of eight forts, 
which possessed, in 1819, a population of forty-five white inhabitants. 

1 hese are erected m towns, lying chiefly within the territories whicli 
formerly belonged to the h afitees ; atid for which, a ground rent, as it 
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may be tenned^ was secured to the Government of that nation, by notes 
under the hands of the respective English Governors, who held their ap- 
pointments from the Royal African Company. On the invasion, how- 
ever, of the Fantee country, in^SOT, by the Ashantees, the latter having 
proved victorious, a formal acknowledgment was made by Col. Torrane, 
then Governor in Chief, that by right of conquest, Fantee, including 
Cape Coast, and every other town in the neighbourhood, belonged ex- 
clusively to the empire of Ashantee ; and the King’s title to tlus notes 
formerl}^ possessed by the Fantee rulers, was expressly recognised, the 
arrean? then due being paid to him, togetlier with a present which he de- 
man^u| The payment of these rents was continu^ for a time, and the 
mostJHKdly dispositions towards the white people were manifested by 
the Asnantee King, until 1816 , when the English of Cape Coast, hav- 
ing interfered^o protect the Fantces, who had several times proved 
restless under the government of their conquerors, he blockaded that 
town, from which he w'as only induced by presents to withdraw his 
forces. the succeeding year, a mission was despatched to him at 

Coomassy, and a treaty concluded by Mr. Bowdich, who had, of his 
own authority, superseded Mr. James, his superior officer, by which it 
was agreed, that the Governors of the respective forts should at all- times 
afford 'protection to such of the Ashantees as might resort to the sea- 
coast, reserving to themselves the right of punishing them for secondary 
oll’ences, and agreeing to remit them to the King for punishment in case of 
any crime of magnitude. In every case of aggression by the natives resid- 
ing in the towns under the cannon of the Britisli forts, tlic King engaged 
to complain thereof to the Governor in Chief for redress, undertaking 
not to resort to hostilities without previously endeavouring, as much as 
})08sible, to effect an amicable arrangement. In pursuance of another 
article of the treaty, Mr. Hutchison, one of the gentlemen of the mission, 
remained at Coomassy, as Resident; to whom the King, bn fnany occa- 
sions, acknowledged the satisfaction he derived from his .connexions 
with the British. ^ 

About the elose of the year 1818 , at the time when Sai Quamina, the 
King of the Ashantees, was making preparations for the invasion of 
Gaman, Mr. Hutchison w'as recalfed by Mr. Smith, the Governor in Chief, 
to fill the office of salesman in his w'arehouse, which was emptied of rum, 
powder, and cloth, in the space of a few days only ; the tributary sove- 
reigns and caboceers having been directed by the King to purchase their 
stores from Cape Coast alone. At this period, friendship and confidence 
marked the conduct of Sai Quamina ; and the servants of the Royal 
African Coirmany, while parting with their storosy were all civility and 
gratitude. This favourable prosj>ect was, how'ever, soon overclouded. 
The King departed upon his projected expedition : and reports of his 
defeat, and the destruction of his army, were quickly circulated among 
the inhabitants of Cape Coast, which, it is'^strongly suspected, were 
fabricated within the Castle. The Fan tees resumed their restless dis- 
position^ ai^d looked forward to their release from the yoke of the 
Ashantis, io which they had unwillingly submitted. At this crisis, 
two royal messengers came to Cape Coast Castle, to claim, under the 
treaty, ’the protection of the Governor against the pevople of Commend a, 
whither they had been sent with a jaw-bone or two, as trophies of the 
success of the Ashantee arms, and by whom they had been treated with 
Oriental riat aid, VoU 3. L 
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fono violence, end turned oiit of the town li 
and ridicule. Their application for redress was 
the Governor ill Chief; and in the sucfeeding 
messenger arrived from the Ashantee camp, to 
tion. The King, he said, had expected, upon 

and the friendship that existed between then - , , . .j 

done ; however, if the Governor declined taking that trouble, he Wdtlla 
bend down some troops for that purpose : he had also heard with 
and regret, that the natives of Cape Coast w ere not disposed to be his 
friends ; that they talked foolish things, as if they wanted him to cotoe 
down again to the waterside ; but he trusted the Governor would looit 
to it for him, because he was then engaged in war. 

Such was the substance of the message, which Was, however, Inter- 
preted by the government linguist with many exaggerations ahd even 
falsehood ; adding that “ the King-would certainly comedown to Cape 
Coast in forty days, and punish those who had abused him." By thii 
artifice, by whomsoever invented, or for whatever purpose, ^r. Smith 
could not, however, have been deceived, as he thoroughly underetood 
the native language ; hut aiVecting to receive the message with the inter*- 
polation of the linguist, he desired the messenger to return to his master 
and acquaint him, that he might come down “ in forty days, or ill 
twenty, or as soon as he thought proper ! " The messenger in vain 
represented that he dared not return with such a message, which would 
be an insult to the King: he was at length compelled to depart with it; 
and preparations were made on the coast to repel the invasion, which 
was anticipated as its result. The elders and chiefs ot the town were 
privately instructed to arm their people, and defend themselves in case 
of necessity ; and a wall of circumvallation, extending across the hills’, 
and intrenching the town and castle, was hastily erected, and loop^ 
holed fbr defensive w'arfare. Every thing announced a rebellion on the 
part of tlio natives, supported and encouraged by the British authorities, 
against the nation which the latter had solemnly recognised as the mai^- 
ters of the soil, and with which they had entered into a treaty of alliance. 

The conduct of Sai Quainina was very different from that pursufed by 
the Governor in Chief. The news of the preparations was conveyed to 
his army, and the captains, unsheathing their awords, demanded to bb 
led down to the coast, to punish the refractory ; the King however, en- 
raged as he was, suppressed his feelings, telling his captains that he 
held a “ book" with tlie white men, fmm whom ho would endeavour to 
procure satisfaction. In conformity with this promise, a second messen- 
ger, of high rank, was despatched in September, who brought with him 
the treaty. This, he declared, the King regarded as “ fetische ” (saefed), 
and therefore had sent it to the Castle, that Mr. Smith might read its 
contents, and determine whether or no he was bound to give satisfaction 
for the injuries committed at Commenda and at Cape Coast. ' If he 
held that he was not bound, he was dcvsired to retain possession of the 
treaty, in order that the King might avail himself of his resources without 
scruple, as it was contrary to his notions of good faith to ma'ke wait while 
that deed remained in his hands. Mr. Smith on this evinced some con- 
fusion, declaring that “ he had nothing to do with it ahd a scene of 
tumult took place between the arguments of the Ashantees, and the 
pleadings in mitigation of the town chiefs, which was at length intei'- 


a contemptotow defiance 
neglected by Mr. Smith, 
r March (1819) another 
complain of this inatten*^ 
the faith of the treaty; 
a. that justice would be 
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tiipted the measenger declaring that his orders were peremptO]:;}^.^ 
less Mr. Smith would promise to do the King justice^ he should leave 
the treaty in the Castle. ^ 

At this critical juncture, Mr. Dupuis (who had been sent out about 
nine months previous, to fill the office o£ Consul, at Coomassy,. under a 
commission from, the King of Great Britain, but had been prevented from 
proceeding up the country, at first by the rains and subsequently by the 
warlike as^ct of affairs,) requested the Governor to acquaint the mes- 
senger with the nature of his mission, and the desire he entertained to 
see the King of the Ashantees ; for, singular as it may appear, all his 
applications to Mr. Smith, to forward the intelligence of his arrival and 
busine^ to Coomassy, had hitherto been evaded. The scene was now 
changed ; the messenger rose, bowed, and took Mr. Dupuis by the hand, 
in token of respect and good will; and, after some hesitation, inquired 
whether he was to leave the treaty, or whether that gentleman would 
“ talk the palaver ” with the King. This was left to his own. discretion, 
and he retired, with the treaty, to his quarters in tlie town, to await 
further instructions. Even at this period, Mr. Smith gave it unequivo« 
cally as his opinion, that to forward the mission to Coomassy would be 
“ the height of impnidencc and madness.*' 

In the ensuing December, a nephew of the King was sent as Ambas-* 
sador to Cape Coast Castle, who, after enumerating the various causes 
of complaint, demanded, from the inhabitants of the town, a fine of 
1600 ounces of gold, for their evil disposition towards the King, and also 
a similar sum from the Governor, as a compensation for the infractions 
of the treaty ; unless these demands w ere complied with, he declared that 
no peace could be granted. The latter of these propositions w as at once 
unequivocally rejected, as inconsistent with the dignity of England ; but 
this refusal w'as qualified by an offer to negotiate, upon equitable terms, 
the differences that existed between the King and the natives" of the 
town.- The Ambassador declared that he could not alter w’hat the King 
had decreed, and the audience broke up in dissatisfaction. 

Apprehensive of a repetition of the trick which has been noticed in tho 
translation of a former message, Mr. Dupuis, on this occasion, stationed 
an Interpreter in the hall, w ho informed him that the government lin- 
guist had omitted -certain Complimentary parts, and particularly one 
relating to himself. On this he sent a present to the Ambassador, from 
whom he learnt that the King had desired his best c.ompIiments, and 
washed much to see him in the capital; that he had sent a person in the 
Ambassador's train to conduct him to Court immediately ; and that he 
regretted much that he had been so long detained at Cape Coast. On 
the receipt of this message, Mr. Dupuis immediately declared to Gover- 
nor Smith his intention of proceeding, without delay, to Coomassy; the 
Government at length acceded to the propriety of conciliatory measures; 
additions were made to the presents carried out from England ; and, in 
February 1820, Mr. Dupuis left the Coast on his important and difficult 
mission. 

As the Consul of the King of Great Britain, Mr. Dupuis felt not 
a little surprise at having a volume of instructions sent to him previously 
to his departure, by the servants of a trading company^ accompanied with 
a declaration that, unle^ he would agree to be guided by them, the 
preeeate should be withheld, and one of their own body appointed to 
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attex|J^the Court. Unwilling to break openly with the Governor and 
and Council, in the critical circumstances under which the whole of the 
settlers were placed, Mr. D. merely protested against their right td in- 
terfere, and returned their instructions to them, after his departure, 
through the medium of a fiiend. Tin's specimen of the jealous policy of 
the servants of the Royal African Company, can only be equalled by 
the message which was subsequently sent to the King, in the midst of the 
negotiations, stating that Mr. Dupuis was not authorized to conclude 
any treaty, being merely employed by the King of Great Britain to 
convey the presents ; a statement which, but for the favourable protec- 
tion of the King, and the friendly views he entertained towards him, 
might have proved fatal to that gentleman. 

It would be unnecessary to oar purpose to enter into a detailed 
account of the mission of Mr. Dupuis; a single instance of the behaviour 
of the King will suffice to evince the strength of his attachment to the 
English. At an early interview with the Consul, so gratified did Sai 
Quainina feel by the condescension of the King of England, in sending 
an Ambassador to him, that he voluntarily took, in the most solemn 
manner, an oath of inviolable friendship and fidelity to his Majesty 
pledging himself to serve him, and to fight for him, as the Consul should 
direct; and this oath, variously modified, was subsequently taken in his 
presence, by his principal ministers and olficers. The result of the em- 
bassy was a treaty of alliance, whereby the claims on Cape Coast were 
relinquished, and the former friendship and mutual kindly intercourse 
was again established. On the return of Mr. Dupuis to the coast, 
Ambassadors were despatched in his company, who were directed to 
proceed to England with presents from the King, and peace and friend- 
ship seemed to be renewed, which was again broken by the servants of 
the Company. They not only refused to accede to the terms of the 
treaty, but forbade the payment of any portion of the accustomed tribute 
tinder these circumstances, the longer residence of Mr. Dupuis was un- 
necessary, and he applied to Sir George Collier, who tlien commanded 
ott the coast for a passage to England for tho Ambassadors, which was 
refused oil the authority of a standing order of the Admiralty, expressly 
mterdictiDg the carrying away any of the natives. In vain was it urged 
that the prohibition must be regarded as intended only to prevent the 
of slaves, and that the neglect of so favourable an oppor- 
tunity would endanger not only tho trade hut the safety of the British on 

^ "I’on <0 explain the whole of the 

pnxcedmgs to tho (.ovcrnmcit at home, was tinder the necessity of 
leaving the Ambassador at Cape Coast, having Erst obtained from them 

tune had elapsed to allow of a communication from England. 

iiniir'lV K *" remained in tranquillity on the coast 

until lebniap' 18.1, ten months efter the departure of Mr. Dupuis 

whli"t r ‘’T '“wn, the Lmmunication of wLli 

with the country was immediately cut off. The Stomediate cause of this 

I"®**® ‘'’® “P-Sa ‘he town of Mouree, 

Coast beldnging to Cape 

M t^® of which belonged, by Mr. Bow- 

dlvbs ireaty, to the King of Ashantee, nearly fifty of the Mtives were 
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killed, and it was succeeded by a total stoppage of the trade with the 
interior. The British Cabinet became at length aware ef the n^llftsity 
of taking into its own hands the government of the Coast, and Sir Charles 
McCarthy was despatched for that pur|)osc, with full powers. 

This change of Governors, it would appear, again induced, in the 
King of Ashantee, hopes of a change in the dispositions of the whites, 
and for several months every thing remained quiet, the prohibition to 
trade continuing as before, but no steps of active hostility having been 
taken. The lapse of time having, however, at length proved to him the 
fallacy of his expectations, it is imagined that he laid an interdict upon 
the tongues of such of his subjects as visited the white settlements, as no 
information whatever could be obtained from them relative to the inte- 
rior, or the position and strength of his forces. In this state of myste- 
rious suspense the coast continued for many months, and every possible 
precaution was taken by Sir Charles M‘Carthy to prepare for an enemy, 
whose approach was hourly dreaded, but of the time of whose coming, 
or the quarter against which his attack would be directed, no one could 
form any opinion. Entirely unaware of the real strength of the enemy 
he had to oppose, and misled by its apparent indecision, Sir Charles, it 
is said, seriously meditated on marching to Coomassy, to dethrone the 
King of the Ashautees in his own capital; hut from this dream of secure 
superiority he was suddenly roused, by the bursting of the storm which it 
was vainly imagined had passed away in the distance. About the 
month of August 1822, Sai Quainina died, and the war, which had 
liitherto been restrained, was commenced with vigour by liis successor. 
That the long interval of inaction whicli preceded this exjdosion may be 
attributed to a high sense of honour in the late King, and a dread of 
breaking the oath of fidelity to the King of England, which he had taken, 
appears highly probable from other traits of his character ; his successor, 
however, was Ixnmd by no such ties, and the first act of his reign was 
an edict against the British, wherein they were accused of perfidy, in- 
fractions of treaties, violations of public faith, trcachorj', cruelty, &c . ; to 
revenge which, and to appease the shade of the departed conqueror, h« 
vowed continued war against them until he had obtained satisfaction ; 
declaring, in the form of the great oath of his predecessors, that he would 
not cease from hostility until he liad watered the grave of Sai Quamina 
with the blood of the wiiite men. 

The first act of aggression which succeeded this manifesto, was the 
putting to d^ath, in conformity with tlie negro custom of warfare, of a 
black corporal in the British service, who was surprised by a party of 
Ashantees. To avenge this insult, the field was taken, in August last, 
by Captain Laing, who obtained some considerable advantages, which it 
was proposed by Sir Charles M‘Carthy to improve. The unfortunate 
issue of these oi)eration» is too recent, and too deeply imprinted on the 
memories of all, to require repetition. 

At the commencement of the present article w^e have acknowledged 
ourselves indebted for the facts which it embraces to the Journal of 
Mr. Dupuis.^ Though foreign to our present object, we cannot omit the 

* Journal of a Residence in Ashantee. By Joseph Dupuis, Esq. late His 
Britannic Majesty’s Envoy and Consul for that Kingdom. Comprising Notes 
and Researches relative to the Gold Coast, &c, 4tOi pp« ixxviii. 264, & cxxxv. 
Illustrated with a Map, and l(i Plates. > 
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opportunity of strongly recommending a petusal of this work to Our 
readl6»> as well calculated to furnish them with correct notions of* the 
savage race with whom we are now contending. The picture traced by 
the author, of the Court and of its customs, will be found highly inte- 
resting, and will serve to correct some of the exaggerations contained in 
the narrative of Mr. Bowdich ; while the account of the country through 
which he passed, and of the scenes which he witnessed, ^ill be road 
with pleasure. The second portion of the volume, which contains the 
information he collected relative to the interior of Africa, will prove 
very attractive to the inquirer into its mysterious geography, over which 
fate appears to have cast a veil that has hitherto continued impenetrable 
to the eyes of western nations, which these researches may tend in eome 
measure to remove. We regret indeed that we cannot, at present, enter 
further into the variety of interesting subjects which it embraces^ but 
must recommend our readers to see it and judge for themselves^ 


EXPOSURE OF INDIAN ABUSES IN THE CIVIL, MILITAEY’ 
AND MEDICAL SERVICES, 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Cheltenham, Aug. 14, 1824. 

I TiiiKK it was one of the hired defenders of proceedings of the 
Coippany and its Governments against you,* who, in the recent Debates 
at the jndia House, characterized your Journal as a “ useful Publi- 
cation,'' and said that it would do a great deal of good in this country. 
So 1 think too, though not half so much good as a Free Press could do 
in India, by shaming men in authority there, lest their stretches of 
power, and abuses of public trust in matters of patronage, should get to 
England. However, since w'e cannot have all we wish, we must take 
what we can get ; and therefore, if my wretched health shall enable me 
w to do, I purpose to give you occasionally a refresher or two, upon 
Alilitanr and Medical points, for our “ honourable and liberal masters," 
who, if their hirelings said no more than was set down for them, will, 
of course, be delighted to have their attention drawn to abuses and 
wrongs of any kind. 

At present I shall be content with only giving you a sketch of a few 
heads of topics, upon which. I hope I may be able to give you a feW 
hints during the season. Need I .add, that even if you suspect who 
your correspondent is, you must not even betray your conjecture to any 
one; for there are many who would be glad to ingratiate themselves, by 
betraying a poor devil, guilty of corresponding on grievances otherwise 
than tlirough the legitimate channels, alias shut and clogged channels. 
^u must be well n>yare, Irom all that has been done in your own case, 
that dny body who lets out the secrets of the Prison House, wBl meet 
^ ith no mercy at home or abroad, whatever purchased advocates may 
insinuate to the contrary. ^ 

The first topic on w hich I shall most likely trouble you, will be the 
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Bhameful ill-usatje met with by the Medical service^ as a body, frofa the 
Company, at all times. Can it be true, that in the late order given out 
for new-modelling the Anny, on the suggestions of the Marquess of 
Hastings, nothing has been done for this suffering and neglected class 
of the Company's servants ? If so, it only adds to a long catalogue of 
grievances they have to coml^lain of ; and which shall ^ detailed, if 
I have healtlf and rt^rength, to show the world what is the real and true 
value of a service which so many are ninning after, as if it were the 
most lucrative and honourable in the world. 

The next point I shall enter on, will be one that affects every branch 
of the service, when on leave in England — the supercilious neglect, 
not to say insolence, they meet with, from their lords and masters. — 
There is not one man of tlie service in England, I am convinced, at the 
present moment, wh6 has not, at some time or other, boiled with indigna- 
tion at the treatment to which I allude. That treatment shall not, at 
least, be kept in the dark, if 1 can help it. 

Another matter of general interest, as far as the Army and Medical 
branch are concerned, will relate to the pay and allowances, in India, 
and the furlough pay and pension. There is no mistake more universal 
than the idea that prevails among parents and guardians at homo, of 
the advantages of the Company's service. It will be well to let all suck 
know the truth. They shall have, in rupees and in English money, the 
exact value of every man’s allowances, on the Coast and at Bengal, (for 
Bombay I must trust to some other Correspondent’s coming forward ;) 
and I shall show, by authentic and minute lists of prices of necessaries 
and luxuries, when marching or in garrison, how far a Subaltern or a 
Captain’s allowances, so much boasted of, are capable of supporting him, 
in that country, like a gentleman, and without debt, •supposing him to 
have no private resources, or no money to begin the world with, but what 
he receives from the Honourable Company. 

In connexion with this, I shall enter on a fruitful subject of remark, 
namely, the condition of a poor officer in India, under the present system 
of exchange, who has occasion to come home for health, or to send bis 
wife thence for the same reason, or his children to educate. It will be 
seen then, at what rate, (in pagodas, rupees, or other coins,) the pound 
sterling of the English King’s pay was originally calculated — how much 
was lost to the officers by that unjust exchange — and how much more they 
must now lose of this reduced pay in rupees, when they convert it hack 
again into sterling, to revisit home for the indispensable purposes above 
stated — at the present rate of exchange. No one would believe the loss; 
and many will say the Company cannot help the fall of exchange. But 
I shall show, — Ist. That tney could have converted the English into 
Indian money, at si just rate, in fixing the pay-tables at the time of the 
Mutiny in 1796 : — 2dly. That they are bound in honour and equity to , 
convert it back at the same rate of original conversion, or at least at 
some liberal average of exchange, to any of their officers who wants to 
remit his little savings to his native country, or is obliged to take fur- 
lough, or send his family home. — 3dly. I think I cah demonstfate that 
the present rate pf exchange, so ruinous to poor officers, is connected 
with the low rate of interest, and the want of exports from India ; and 
that these are the cxinsequences of the Company’s Governments not 
allowing any European to lay out his capital in the improvement of land 
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and of agriculture ; a restriction by which every roan In^ India suffers, 
directly or indirectly, be he black or white— Company's servant, ‘ or 
Free Merchant. 

Perhaps these hints may stir up others to write on some of them, who 
are more skilled in such things than a man who has been busy for fifteen 
years in professional study, and hard, duty. All I want to see is, that 
darkness and mystery shall be put an end to ; and the dmpany’s ser- 
vice and system be rightly and generally known, so that they may, in 
good time^ take on themselves a more liberal line of conduct to their 
•servants (not Civil servants) in India, , and towards India herself.— -Alas I 
poor India ! ^ ‘ ^ 

I shall resume this subject in my next; and, in the mean time, I am, 
your obedient servant, 

A Ma^t ok Furlough. 

NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

We rejoice to find a growing spirit of inquiry on the one hand, and 
a disposition to hirnish information on the other, rapidly spreading 
throughout the British community, as it regards India. Wo are satisfied 
that all that is required is full and frequent discussion, w'hich must lead 
to such exjK)8ure8 as will fill the supporters of oppression with dread, if 
they cannot feel shame, and strike all else with astonishment as well as 
horror. We entreat those, who, having made their forfunes in India, 
must possess abundant facts, and can have nothing to fear from detailing 
them, to render justice, however tardy, to the unhappy Natives, from 
whose labours they have acquired their wealth ; and to all others, whe- 
ther abroad or at home, who are interested, as every Pliilanthropist 
ought to be, in the freedom and happiness of mankind, “we pledge the 
most cordial assistance in effecting these great ends. We are fully awrare 
of the importance of inviolable confidence ; and we may add to this 
pledge; the assurance that this shall never be betrayed. 


SONNET. — ON DEVONSHIRE. 

Thy pleasant valleys, groves, and swelling hills. 
Clothed in their verdant beauty, all must own 
Unrii^alled in the land. But not alone 
Thy fair domain, romantic Devon, fills 
The gazer with entrancement i there are thrills 
Of feeling more intense — a finer tone 
Pervades the raptured soul, as nobly prone 
To share or kindle gladness, or the ills 
Of darker bosoms soothe, with that sweet art 
Which pure and gentle spirits only know', 

Thy matchless daughters hospitably smile 
A welcome to the stranger, who shall ihrow 
His farewell glance in pain, and find tlie while* 
A sweet home-fneling lingering in his heart ! 1^ 


« Before 1833, that is to say. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


THE PRESS IN INDIA.— BANISHMENT OF 
MR. EUCKINOHAM. 

On Friday, Jnly 23d, a Special General 
Court of Proprietors was held, in pursu- 
ance of the following requisition : 

To the Honourable the Chairman ol’ the Court 
of Directors of the East India Coin pony, 
London, 

We, the undersignedProprietorsof East India 
Stock, being duly qualified, lequc'.t you will 
call a<}ener^ Court of Proprietors, for the pur- 
pose of taking into coiisideiation the present 
State of the Press in India, and the late pro- 
ceedings which have led to the Itanishnient 
from India of the Editors of the Calcutta 
Journal. 

DOUGLAS KINNAIRD, 
CIIAS. FORBES, 

JAMES PAITEKSON, 
EDWARD B. LEWIN, 

WM. GOWAN, 

W. MAXFIELD, 

J. YOUNG, 

HUGH COOK, 

JOHN BITrLi:STON. 

The minutes of the proceedings of the 
last Court, having been read, 

'Hie Chairman stated the object for 
which the Court had been sjHJcially sum- 
inoned ; and the rentiisitioii wa.s retul by 
the Clerk. 

Mr, Home,— Sir, althotigh I am not 
one of those who have signed the requisi- 
tion, yet accidental absence alone pre- 
vented me from taking that step. I can- 
not avoid expressing my regret, that 
when a subject of sucii vital importance 
as the state of the Indian Press unques- 
tionably is (for whether well or ill con- 
ducted the subject is of vitalimportatice), 
any disposition should he shown in thi.s 
Court, and more especially by the gentle- 
incu behind the bar, to put an ena to the 
discus.sion of the question in a prema- 
ture way. When the ma^nttudo of any 
tpiestiou under consideration was such 
as notto allow gentlemen to deliver their 
opinions fully in one day, the usual prac- 
tice had been, to adinurn the question to 
another day. In the present case this 
practice has not been adhered to ; but I 
am not, however, sorry that a new Court 
has beeir'called, instead of the former 
Court being adjourned; because gentle- 
men are now at libeity to originate their 
view of this subject in any way they may 
think proper, without rctercuce to what 
has heretofore been stated ; and the 
mode in >\hich I intend to ticat it is 
somewhat diOerent from th.it disclosed 
by iny hou. Frteu^fMr. Kinnaird) at the 
Court. Ontt^c' occasion, he gave 
the Court much information on the state 
of the press in India ; you heard from 
Inin an accurate detail ot important facts 
«hmected with the subject; hU ai'gu- 
Oririihi/ //era/d, VoU 3. 


ments were so forcible, and his illustra- 
tions .so pertinent, that I am surprisctl 
his address did not pi’odnce a greater 
edect on the Court. 1 did expect that 
geiitlcmon, some from the general Jibe- 
lalityof their character, and others, from 
their conduct on former occasions, would, 
haic been ready to concede every possi- 
ble inlot Illation on this (ptestioii. I hate, 
however, been disappointed ; and, when 
1 sec a iiuinher of men leagued together 
to prevent the production of infoimatioii 
on all) subject tluit ought to be laid before 
the community, I cannot help thinking 
that there is something hollow, some- 
thing rotten, beneath all their pretences, 
which prevent them from coming for- 
w.ird ill a Imld and manly wsiy. I can 
.sec no other ground for the refusal of in- 
foi matioii witli reference to the subject 
.before the Court, respecting au act which 
is admitted by the Court of Directors, to 
he one of coercion ; and, as I will pre- 
sently show, of overstretched power on 
the part of one of their servants ahixiad. 
(Hear.) 

A sense of that justice, which every 
Eiiglislimari has a right to expect, ought 
to prompt those who jiossess the power, 
to lay lH‘fore the Proprietors the de- 
manded iiiforiiiation. It would then be 
the duty of the Proprietors to consider 
the subject in a calm and dispassionate 
manner; to divest themselves of every 
angiy and prejudiced feeling; and there 
can ne no doubt that after the lapse of so 
long a period, they would investigate it 
ill a cool and collected manner. But when 
I see men opposing the fair examination 
of such a qiie.siion, after so long a period 
of time has elapsed since the circum- 
stances out of wnich this discussion ori- 
ginates happened ; when I see them re- 
sisting every atteiqpt to obtain in forma- 
lion on the subject; l.cannot hut suspect 
that acts arc committed in India, Horn 
time to time, which are not able to bear 
the light. (Hear.) Indeed, the conduct 
that \in» been pursued throughout the 
businc.ss, is a proof that a strange dread 
exists of the truth being known, and of 
a public examination into the laets of 
this case. We are hound, as a public 
iMidy, having under our management 70' 
or bU,000,0OU of the nativc.s ot India, by 
the most t>acred obligation, to see that 
ihe iiiteicstsof those natives are pro|)erly 
atteiuletl to. We have in England, in- 
deed, u |>owerful check upon tlie exeicise 
of authority ; a check which, I hojie, wc 
shall always hold in reverence — I mean 
the press. (Hear.) It is, without ques- 
tion, the greatest blessing which can be 
conferred uinju a.uation, ami they who 
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liRvc endeavoured to curtiul, to fetter, 
and to destroy that blessing in India have, 
before the people of England, iiretriev- 
iihly disgraced tliemnelve». (Hear.) 

When compared to the great que.stion 
of a free |ires,s, which, I niaintuiii, is es- 
sentially necessary for the welfare of the 
people and thegmidgoverinnentof India, 
the Individual case of Mr. Huckiugham 
is merely as a drop of water in the ocean. 
J regret exceedingly that any statements 
of a personal nature, more than were 
necessary to bring liefore the Court the 
conduct of a public man, have been 
mixed up, in one or two instances, with 
the discussion on a former dav. 'I’he at- 
tention of the Court is, hy this means, 
diverted from the great subject imme- 
diately before it, and directed to tonioi 
of comparatively little importance. Not 
that 1 overlook or think lightly of the 
tyrannous conduct, the monstroun stretch 
of uudue iiowcr which the Indian (lo- 
vernment has exercised towards certain 
individuals. I do not underrate the se- 
verity and injustice of their sufferings; 
but my Httentiou is rather directed to 
the extensive mischief which must he in- 
evitably entailed on India by the conti- 
nuance of the system which has rceenlly 
been acted u})on, 

A learned (ieiit. (Mr. Inipcy), whom 
] do not now see in the place he usu- 
ally occujncs within the bar, vesoited to 
myatlficailon in treating this subject. As 
he is not present, the remarks I shall 
make respecting what fell from him shall 
be but few. I had cousidcred all the at- 
tempts which were made Ui comhat tlio 

i mwerful staUMiient which my honourable 
'riend (Mr. Kinuaird) made, ;i8 altoge- 
ther beneath notice: but when a legal 
gentleman has stcMHl up iu this Court, 
and taken on himself to lay down the 
law of the case, and luis, iu fact, mis- 
stated that law, in every pai titular, I 
conceive it to be my duty to show that 
his knowledge of the law is incorrect, 
or, rather, to imint out his utter igno- 
rance of the law, ivUuive to the regula- 
tions of the press iu India. Hut first I 
wish to ask a ijuestlou, which the fourt 
of Directors can, and I hope, will return 
an answer to. I am desirous to be in- 
formed why tin* learned (Jentlcmaii to 
whom I allude always Utke.s his scat and 
sptiiks behind the bar ? As 1 know the 
learned (leutleman is not a Director, I 
should like to be infonned wliv he sits 
amouest the Directors? Would the same 
privilege, I would ask, be conceded to 
my learned Friend near me (Mr.H. Jack- 
wii), who has spent so much of his valu- 
able life, and so usefully, in this Court? 

It is pretty well known, that when a 
proposition was made to that effect, tiie 
Court of Directors took three days u> 
consider tlie subject, and ultimately re- 
fused the proposition, cimceiving that it 
would give too much importaacc to hiuii 


1 have, therefore, a right to ask the ques- 
tion, and to be informed, in what capa- 
city Mr. Impey sits behind the bar? 
(Hear.) 

I will now enter upon the subject of 
discussion, and it sliall be my endeavour 
to make myself intelligible to those who 
favour me with their aUeution, in as 
small a compass as possiste. It is only 
within these twenty-four hours tliat 1 
thought I should be able to attend ; but 
the subject has been for many years so 
near my heart, that! must hitherto have 
been acting an idle part, were 1 not now 
prepared to state how, in my opinion, 
the Indian press should be conducted,' 
and what legulations are necessary for 
its management and well-being. Whe- 
ther the Maiqiiess Wellesley imposed 
or the MarquCss of Hasting.s tAat' 
regulation, is merely a matter of hjstory,^ 
and appears to me to be of very trifling" 
consequence. Such circumstances only 
serve to illustrate the system which has 
1)0011 in operation, and to the principle 
of which we ought to direct our atten- 
tion. An igijorance of the real condition 
of India is, doubtless, the occasion of 
many of the mistakes which arise with 
respect to tliat country. Some indivi- 
duals misunderstand thepow'cr Intrusted 
to tliem ; others maintain that their view 
of that power is correct; and thence 
arises that confusion which prevents men 
whose occupations and dispositions do 
not lead them to the examination of sub- 
jects of this nature, from separating the 
chaff from the wheat, and from Fairly 
considering this question of authority 
when it is l)rought properly before them. 
On this ground it is I regret that a sub- 
ject of such intei est, as regards India— 
a couiitiy far superior in e.xtent and po- 
pulation p) the whole of this great nation, 
as it is justly called — is ever decidedly 
o()p()scd. Most deeply do 1 1 egret that a 
subject of such vast importance shouhl 
constantly meet with the opjiosition of 
those who ought to be best acquainted 
witli it. It would appear that tlielr ob- 
ject Is to keep tlie English people in ig- 
norance of the real state of Imlla, and of 
the views of its (Joveinors, 'ITiere are, 

I doubt not, some persons bpth within 
and w ithoiit the bar, who consider ns a 
mere trading company, who only seek 
our own nceuniary advantage from the 
charter. But, eerPiinly, since the char- 
ter was first granted, such a va.st altera- 
tion liad taken place iu the times and 
eircumstances, that the man who shall 
direct his attention solely to commercial 
concerns, mistakes his duty either as a 
member of this Court or of the Britisn 
community. 

Rather than consider whether Mr. 
Buckingham has been banished from 
India, and ruined in a way which reflects 
any thing hut credit on inose who have 
auioorlze^ the act'-mber than inqub^ 
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Whether Mr. Arnot has been banf^hed, 
aud burned and sunk In the sea— we 
shall do better first to consider the great 
general question, and to take these cases 
only in exemplification of its operation, 
'fhere is, without doubt, much individual 
suffering, but the cases are only threads 
of that imme^ clue which it is our 
duty to unravel, so that we may discover 
how duties are performed and powers 
exercised in our extensive Indian pos- 
sessions. If wc look at the intentions 
of the /legislature In the proper light, 
and estimate the oninions of all honest 
men, we shall find that we arc not bound 
to look to the individual object of com- 
mercial profit, but, as Proprietors of East 
India stork, with sovereign powers to 
govern India, aud to promote tlie welfare 
of the millions intrusted to our care, to 
ask oui selves whether our delegated au- 
thority has been exercised wisely and 
beneficially ? These are duties on which 
few in this Court allow themselves time 
to reflect. (Hear !} To them it is enough 
if they recei\e their dividends regulaiiy 
—if they vote money when they arc 
called upon to do so — if they agree to 
every thing which the Diiectors propose 
— and, by such acts they con.-idcr they 
arc performing their duty. But if any 
one will take the trouble to consider tlie 
change that has taken place in India 
since the Company’s first settlement 
there, he will ea'^ily perceive that this Is 
a very erroneous idea of the duties which 
devolve on the Proprietors. 'I'lieir situ- 
ation is, in fact, altogether changed. 
(Hear 1) From suhiccts they have be- 
come sovereigns, ''/'he best interests of 
tlie Indian people should be the great 
care of the Company ; and, a.s English- 
men, their honour and interest is to pre- 
vent every abuse of their delegated {Miwcr 
iu that country. I’hey are tlie governors 
of 70 or 80,000,000 of souls, and, con- 
sc<iuciitly, the duties they have to per- 
form arc very important. If an abuse of 
ix)wer take place there, and, when a 
complaint is made, all information on 
the subject is refused, could any pro- 
prietor with Hinceiity and honesty say 
that he was not, by such means, the 
cause of mischief to uilllions ? Ought 
he not to lay his hand on his heart, and 
to ask hiipself how far. by refusing to 
inquire into the acts or bad governors, 
when made known to him, he has 
shielded delinquency and aided the 
growth of oppression? (Hear.) '^ITic'fc 
inqiiirics are of the highest iinpoiiauce, 
and I am sorry I am unable to bring them 
iH'fore the public in the way they ought 
to K' exposed ; but we shall not, I trust, 
''^it long for the>tiine when the subject 
of Indian misnileSvill be fully and fairly 
considered by the English people. At no 
rery distant period we shall have a very 
serious account to render ; and, if 1 have 
coireciJy observed our own acts of omb' 


sion and oomniission^ we sbull not 
desen'e much consideration from Parlia- 
ment when the time arrives for the re- 
newal of our charter. 

I ask, again, will you allow tlie consi- 
deration of aiiy subordinate subject- 
even of the sufferings of tw'o much-iu- 
jured individuals, to divert your atten- 
tion from the main question — the abuse 
iu the general governmojit of India ? 
(Hear !) Let us look at the last ebartor. 
and wc shall find our duty well and 
biiefly laid down. '’Hie 53d of the late 
King (leclares that it is the duly of this 
country to promote the interest and hap- 
piness of the native inhabiiaiits of the 
British dominions in India, and such 
measures ought to be adopted as may 
tend to the introduction amuiig them of 
useful knowledge, and c»f religious and 
moral improvement.” (Hear!) To this 
are attached other regulations, which 
are new and itfore important in matter 
than auy preceding charter contains. 
The Legislature, then, has a right to ex- 
pect from the Company the pert'ormaiice 
of those duties which they have volun- 
tarily undertaken, and which the Legis- 
latiiie has distinctly pointed out, Of 
these duties the most important is, to 
consider how far the regulations adopted 
by the Indian Goveiumeut arc or are not 
beneficial to the country ; (Hear !) to 
examine whether they promote or retard 
the prosperity of the people. For my 
part I think we have not done our duty. 
(Heal- !) 

Amongst many who have the manage- 
ment of "Indian atfairs, I believe a very 
general good intention prevails. I’herc 
are many, I Iwlieve, who wish the coun- 
try well. But when I look to the page 
of history, and con.sidcr what the naiui-e 
of man is — when I see amongst the high 
and low, the rich and poor, a disposition 
to adopt such meaHures as are calculated 
to promote the individmil happiness and 
welfare of the governor, in preference 
to the good of those he governs, 1 can not 
indulge the hojie that the govcniment of 
India will be quite perfect and free from 
that bias. When 1 see that the acts of 
the Ciovemment are made subservient to 
the wishes and interests of the governors, 
wlio are in possc.ssion of immense power 
without the least check, it is then that 1 
feel how great is the responsibility which 
rests on tins Court. What, then, should 
we do? Is it not our duty to abrogate 
any measure or regulation which teudd 
to retard the welfare of even one indi- 
vidual, not to speak of millions ; and, 
theiefore, I contend that the refusal to 
agree to the motion of ray hon. Friend, 
jMr. Kinnaird) for information respect- 
ing an act of oppre.ssion, reflects dls- 
gt ace upon the Court ( b^u.sc it is a 
refusal to perform a sacred duty. (Hear.) 

It is a stain upon the humanity of the 
Court— upou all those who oppibed the 
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fiiotion— for it proved that they vveie 
hostile to ifnmiry. Wlmt. 1 would ask, 
are we boinia to do in India ? is it not 
our first and most ini|K)rtant duty, as 
sovereigns over a grcat jeinpire, to esta- 
blish a good goveriiinent there? By good 
govern meat alone can people be safely 
and easily ruled ; hut, as things are con- 
stituted at present, it is impossible for 
good government to exist there. Abuses 
will insinuate themselves on all occa- 
sions, unless a system of checks is esta- 
blished, which Will effectually prevent 
the sellish feelings of the mind fioin 
operating to tlie (icti intent of the com- 
munity. And what check is the best 
and most circctual ? What most likely 
to produce good and to prevent had go- 
vernment ? By a parity of reasoning I 
am led, in order to answer this question, 
to turn to this country, which, to use our 
own phrase, is “ the envy of surrounding 
natioiiH and the admiration of tiie W'oild.” 
And why is it so ? Because she posNcsses 
institutions which other countiies, op- 
pressed liy the rod of t\ranny, do not 
enjoy. Which is the iinWt valuable and 
most powerful of tlie^e institutions ? It 
is not the House of Commons, tor tliat 
tribunal may be eonvei ted into a grieions 
Tyranny, (he abuses of which there 
would ue no means of icdicssing, if it 
Ttlionld adopt the resolution ot excluding 
all pci sons from re|K»rting its nrocccd- 
Itiga, and should indulge in naik and 
secret debates, Our couits of law might, 
h^ the same process, be rendered suscep- 
tible of nbu^c. But, happily, we are m 
possession of a press, which is the most 
efficient check ami preventive of abuse. 
If the press were suppressed, in what 
aituatiou, I ask, would Kngland be 
placed ? She would be low indeed ; for, 
much as 1 value her other institutions, 
much as I adiniic the intelligence tliat 
every where pretails in this country, 
still, I fear, in spite of all those institu- 
tions and all that intelligence, that lliere 
would be a more freipieiit occurrence of 
those infamous acts which occnsinnally 
disgrace even this couuti-y, if the press 
did not probe out .suspicions circum- 
stances and bring them to every luan’s 
tloor, so that he is enabled to form a 
judgment for himself. Hut for that 
<*ngine, this country would be groaning 
under a most oilious tyranny— a tyr.uiny 
with the exterior forinsof aregiilur con- 
stitution ; for that tyranny is l»y tar the 
worst where the responsibilitj of public 
nets is diihled amongst a mimlior of per- 
sons, and there i» no individual respon- 
sibility. ( Hear !) At Algiers or 'JVipoli, 
if an individual In a distiiut province op- 
presses the people with .siicn severe ty- 
ranny that the smart of their suf- 
ferings, overconiiiig the apprcheii.sion of 
danger which might atteud complaints, 
iini>cl8 them to make an application for 
redress, then swift imubiuneut is in- 


dicted on the offender. But the case is 
very different wliere the resixmsibllity is 
divided amongst many. What is the 
fit St thing for which the wisest nueu of 
all ages and conditions have praised this 
country? Do they not consider us a 
great and iiappy people, in consequence 
of the civil advantages jre enjoy, and 
particularly on account of the benefits 
which a free press bestows upon us ? 
Do they not make a com|iarison between 
our condition and that of nations wlio 
groan under an odious and ii resnonsible 
lyianny ? Where the responsibility is 
vested "in one man, if he outrages the 
feelings of the people, he is liable, as a 
matter of course, to lose his head. But 
in a country where there is a legi.slative 
power— -where there is a House of Com- 
mons nominated by the people— if its 
acts were jierfonnen in secret, and their 
proccediiig.s cunied on in a private man- 
ner, a despotism more enormous than any 
counlrv was ever cursed with would be 
established. (Hear!) 'fhe occurrence 
of thi.s state of things is, happily, pre- 
vented by^ the piess; and, therefore, I 
consider it a.s the be.st engine to promote 
good goiernment that ever exi.stcd or 
ever can be devised. 

1 will not pay any gentleman present 
.so ill a eompliinent a.s to iiniuire of him 
whether he does not thliiK the press 
tends to keep pow(*r in awe, and to ad- 
minister to the happiness of the people. 
If ciirnnistaiiccs of a political nature 
which occur at our own door, uievieweil 
with microscopic eye; why should our 
attention not he eijiially directed to 
transaction.s which occur in our Indian 
empire? Why should wc withhold the 
heiiefits of a tree [iress from its popula- 
tion? The BriKiinsuls of old never en- 
joyed greater power than do oiir Gover- 
nors General, ’'i'he page of history w ill 
.show n.s how bad was the government 
of those Proconsuls who had iincoiitrol- 
lc<l powxT placed in their hands. Hut 
had a press been then in existence, to 
pour forth the complaints of the jieople, 
the frei^uent broils and distiirbaiice.s 
which history describes as consequent 
on that system of bad government, would 
not have happened, 'fhat man mu.st be 
little versed in hi.story, who wall not at 
once admit w ith me, that the dtqdorable 
scenes which have taken place under 
distant governments never would have 
happened, if the transaction.s had been 
regularly transmitted to those who were 
at the head of the Government at home. 
And as a proof of this, I mlvaiice that in 
almo.st ev ery' in.sUuice where a man has 
iK'eii found bold eiioinrh to denounce 
those tyrannical proceeilings, tlie punish- 
ment of the per})etrators has Invariably 
followevi. 'I'he richest man that Rome 
ever produced found the force of public 
opinion too strong for him. 1 ask , there- 
fore, lua they be ceusidered McihIj to 
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food who wish to stifle 

what u going on in a distant depait- 
ment? Can they be held as friendly 
to good ‘government who endeavour to 
screen those who are placed in procon- 
sular Governments, and to prevent any 
exposure of their acts from reaching the 
pUDlic ear, except such as come through 
the parties themselves; who, if errors 
have been committed, must have been 
the cause of them ? 

1 hold in niy hand a letter, addressed 
to an bon. Bart. (Sir C. Forbes), which 
contains a detail of facts, a series of 
sound arguments, and a body of close 
reasoning, that will, I think, convince 
every unprejudiced man of the necessity 
of the establishment of a free press in 
India. (Hear.) I conjure every man, 
who, as a member of this Coin|)auy, has 
a duty to perfonu towards tlie people of 
India, to read this pamphlet, which, I 
d(nibt not, will impress on his mind the 
melancholy fact, that he hits been neglect- 
ing that duty, and in conse^pience has 
been tlie cause of misery to millious. 
(Hear.) In this letter he will find bad 
government traced tlnough all its rami- 
fications. Why, if tlie press in Fngland 
is considered an organ of such import- 
ance, should the blessing of its influcnce 
not be extended to India? In what, I 
;isk, is India different from England? — 
And why sliould we not bestow that 
blessing on India, which, if the people 
of England did not possess, they would 
all be slaves. Let him, if there is any 
one who wishes to put down the press in 
England, state his leasous for that mea- 
sure. But if there is none who entertains 
that wish ; if all agree to support and 
upliold the press in England, why should 
it lie attempted to suppress it in another 
country? 

With the deepest regret, I lieard the 
opinions put forward by the hon. and 
gallant Bart. (Sir J. Malcolm) on this 
subject. It is perliaps suppu.^ed that the 
arguments of the hon. Bart, will have 
considerable force; but I have taken the 
trouble to contrast one argument with 
another, and I liave found them com- 
nletely at variance. The effect of the 
non. Bart.’s arguments is completely neu- 
tralized, by contrasting one half of his 
speech with the other. (Hear.) Though 
the hou.’Bart. did at one time approve 
of the radical doctrine of freedom of dis- 
cussion, jet, it would appeiir, some cir- 
cumstauees have of late given his mind 
a bta<, so as to induce him to deliver a 
contrary opinion. 

The twcuty-fifth Director (Mr. Impey) 
has told us that there is no public in India. 
Whom will the learned Gentleman allow 
to be a public ? I shall be glad to have a 
<^fiuition on that |)oint, 'ITie learned 
Geutlemau admits the propriety of im- 
lortiug Instruction. He would promote 
literature ; he would tUffu»e luforinatioii > 


he would, on tliese points, meet the 
wishes of the Legislature. But how is 
this to be done? Will the shackling of 
the press effect this olyect? In former 
times, when a mumscript w'as procured, 
it was a work of time and expense to 
have it copied, and but one person could 
read it at a time. But now, by the aid 
of the press, a thousand copies can easily 
be multiplied, and thousands can. at the 
same moment, collect the seeds of know- 
ledge. To shackle the press, therefore, 
would be to carry the natives of India 
back to the daiknc.ss of the Uth century, 
when the invention of printing first 
dawned upon the world. 'Ehe effect 
would be to plunge Ihe whole population 
of India in ignorance and barbarism. 
If the recommendation of the learned 
twenty-fifth Diicctor be followed, the 
wish of the Legislature niu.Ht be disre- 
garded. 'Fhe Legislature recommends that 
useful information, with moral and reli- 
gious instruction, should be extended to 
the inhabitauts of lndi.a. Now I ask, 
liave the Missionaries, by the diffusion 
of religious information among tlie Indian 
population, made any great mogress ? ^ I 
am one who think that the Missionaries 
should afford them the most extensive 
means of acquiring religious information, 
and then leave them to judge for thein- 
sehes; for were they brought to make a 
contra.st hetwocii tlie idolatry and super- 
stition of their own religion, and the 
mildness and benignity of the Christian 
creed, I must eoiisuler them worse than 
E.squiuiaiix if they did not abandon the 
former, and apply themselves wfitli zeal 
to cultivate the latter. Everyman, there- 
fore, 1 declare most conscientiously and 
solemnly, who wishes to fetter the jircss 
in India, is an enemy to the diffusion of 
moral and religious infonnatiou among 
the people. (Hear!) 

It is curious u> observe that among the 
foremost of (those who wish to manacle 
the prc.s.s, and thus to prevent the diftu- 
bioii of the Christian religion, are smne 
geiitleineii who acted In Calcutta us Fre- 
sidents and Members of different Bible 
and religious societies. Those gentlemen 
obtained credit in India for liberal and 
eidigliieiietl principles, in supporting 
those institutions, and yet they now 
step forward as advocates of a M'stein 
which would go to subvert the eflect of 
all their previous efforts. God forbid 
that 1 should be one to recommend the 
exerci.se of coercion towards the Natives 
of India ; but 1 should, at the same time, 
not consider myself a< acting uji to the 
principles I profess, did I not afford t<» 
the Indian population the most extensive 
means to form a correct judgment with 
rcsjiect to the excellence of the Christian 
rcl^ion. (Hear.) Every Proprietor who 
seeks to fetter the press, ana thereby to 
prevent the spread of religious and moral 
rustructivu> will l*c auswcrablc for this 
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act of oppression as though it were his 
Own individually ; and he will stand be- 
fore his iMaker, guilty of withholding 
what he was hound to bestow. This is 
not a<|ueHtion of pounds, shillings and 
iMMire, but a (piesiion between God and 
his eoiiscii iice, as to the noifonnance or 
neglect of liis duly. Tliis ipiestion is 
elevated far abou* any mean consideia- 
tion. 1 would a^k how those gentlemen 
can reconcile tlieir inconsistency, who in 
Imlia acted jlh incinbeis of difleient so- 
cieties tor the dilfusion of religious in- 
tonnatiou tliiougli the medium of the 
pies,-., and now wish to put down that 
pre^s? Aie they sinceie, or is tlieii 
conduct founded in hvpoeiisy? fan I 
give them ciedit foi sineeiih, when I see 
iliem opposing the vei\ thing h\ which 
llie ohjeds they mofess to h.oe in \iew 
ean mo>t leadih ne obtained ? l.ct him, 
who in India apjxaied anxious tor the 
disseiniii<itioii ot knowhsige, leconcile, 
if he can, his londnct in suppoitiiig !<•- 
hgioiis .societies, w'ltli Ins ho'tiliiv to the 
Indian pic^s. 

Hilt, it is .‘’ai<l, theic In no public in 
India, To this I icply, that iii India 
theic exist a gieat >aiiet) ot '>ocielics — 
tlieie are Hd)le Societies, Hiteiaiy So- 
cieties, and public institutions, in eveiy 
tomi, to a gieat extent. On thissubjeet 
I cannot lefrain liom leading a pa.ssage 
in the able pamphlet 1 Inoe mentioned. 
The author say.s — 

'I’lifu: U Ihfn, it so*‘ins, n(i Kiiroprnn puMic in 
fiiiliH. It \v)*s not Uionglit so ol old, uliiii the 
Ivuropoiiii iiilinliitniitK im t in thi ir pnl>lii build- 
inns, in their hulls luid < hniches , w hen tiu \ pe- 
titioinsi thel'iovin, in spile <d Sii |.li|uh ini 
pry, uhenthey su'ist iiln d to loj.iU\ louiis, find 
UildiesM'il the King, whtn his lile li.nl In* n 
Ihli iit4Mied, 'I'liey ha<! rdm nlion Mn leties, I'.ihle 
hih'k ties, in sinut, lilt the inenns ol dillnsiinr in- 
toiiiiatiuri. Kver) thing lh« n piosed thee\i»t- 
eiu'e nl n piihlir, nnd individunis coiisideied 
the piu.ss, lit lliHt puiimi, »» a inenns ot working 
on that public. 

Are we not enjoined by our Chaitei to 
promote religions instrnetion, and it we 
do not perfoim th.at duty winch is so 
exjucNsly pointed out, aie we not liable 
to he deprised of that I'haiter.’ Gen- 
tlemen seem to think (lie llbeity of the 
pre.ss an except ion to the geneial lule, 
declaring the propriety of the dill’n-sion 
ofusi-fiil knowledge. They should, liow- 
eter, show- what groiimlN thc\v h.ice for 
this opinion. If it ho piopei to put down 
the liheits of the press at Calcutta, is it 
not ('(|naily jiroper to suppiXNs it at 
iMiulias aiid Hcmihay.^ Is one lule to 
prec.iil at Itomhay, another at iMadias, 
and a tliiid at Calcutta? Tills ineon- 
gruons .situation of tilings is, lioweAcr, 
ju'tnally the ease at ]uesent. Is there 
any act, I a'ik,whuh letleets iiimr ciedit 
on the Miinpu’Hs of Ihistings than his 
reimwingihe lestrlellons from the pre.s8.> 
This proceeding was highly eri'ditahlc to 
the noble ftlaiqucss, and the reviul of 


those vexatious restnetions 1^, I linst 
say, highly discreditable to tliose who 
have countenanced it. The hon. Bart. 
(Sir J. Malcolm) has told us that tlie 
Indian community consi.sts of persons, 
some high, some low— but tliat there is 
no middle class of society. 

Sir J. Malcolm.— I jtlluded to thu 
native population. 

Mr. lluMR continued.— The hon. Bait, 
has .said, that tlieie is not in India, as in 
Kiiglaiid, a class ot perfons upon whom 
the press in its oidinary course was likely 
to opeiate beiieticially. 'llioro is in this 
some iiieoiisi.steiicy ; and I believe I can 
point out one or two persons, who at 
one time thought theiewas a couinuinity 
ill India, though tlieir opinions on that 
point maybe changed now. I belieie 
that eoiiiniiiiiity w'lll he found addressing 
Go\ eminent on thoii act.s, and receiving 
\eiv gracious aibswcrs. Tliere i.s incon- 
sisfeiiey in the aet.s of the lion. Bart, 
hi nisei t. Has he never attached his 
namr to an all(lle^sin India ? If lie lia.s, 
his act is eci laiiilv at \aniince with his 
dcelatalion. 

As tin Mr. Adam, I consider him as a 
public senant, and, in that light, un- 
mixed with other eonsideiatioiis, I view 
his eondiu’t with regard to the act now 
Uiiderdi.scnssioii. I Inue, asearetnllj as I 
am alile, examined all the ciicnm.staiiee.s 
connected with Mr. Huckitigham’s ca.se, 
and have cndeavnnn d to a-sccitiun the 
motives liy w hich Mr. Adam Wiis actu* 
tiled in adojuing tlie .seveie iiiesisures he 
has done. In eomiiig to a deeislon on 
tliis point, 1 eamiot help noticing a cir- 
enm.st itiee which occuned in the House 
ot t'omiiiotis, when the conduct of 
Colonel Mucquaiie w'us under con- 
sideniiioii. Several members bore very 
llatteiiiig UNtimony to the genei’al 
cliaiactei of tliat otHcer, but Mr. Willx*!-- 
toice observed — “ I ean only look to the 
fact^ iiimiediately before me, I can only 
make this obveivation to tlie House ot 
Commons, that Colonel Macnimiie is a 
man, and lialile to be moved by the pas-- 
sioiis of men. 1 therefore, would place 
.such a check on his nower, as would 
cll’ectu.illy prevent its auuse.” In .speak- 
ing ot Air, Adam, 1 will say the same 
thing. I envy not the honour of the 
addres.s which Uiit gentleman received 
on laying down liis temporary power in 
India. I envy not tlie honour that can 
be confened by tliosu who would turn 
loiuid ami fawn on the very man against 
who.se .acts they liadprcv iously protested. 
No doubt they .ncteu as they ought to do 
in a place, where, to use Mr. Adam’s 
words, ill his attempt to answer the iin- 
aiisw'erable arguments of Mr. Bucking- 
ham— ‘'there IS not, and cannot he, miy 
freedom of opinion.” ftli. Buckingham 
1 eon‘ii(ler a most meritorious individnal — 
as the ehaiiipioii of a fiee pres.s— as one 
who diiecia his clucf endeavours to the 
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iliafusion of knowledge, and in detecting 
\ arions errors which made their appear- 
ance in the Goveniineut of India. 1 
.shall not iiKphre into a»iy acts of Mr. 
iliickingham pro ions to those ])ioceed- 
ings; but shall confine my observations 
to that gentleman’s inteicdiirse with Mr. 
Adam, which forms an isolated ca'^e. 
I lepcat that I^enw not Mr. Adam tlie 
luuiours he iecci\et{ i\o\\\ x\\c no-puhlic 
of India, after the commission of an act, 
which wall he productive of dangeis, the 
extent of which no man can see, if the 
^oice of this Court does not condemi» it. 

All that is demanded is a tiee press — 
through the medium of which knowledge 
will be diffused, abuses will he lietect- 
ed, crimes pointed out, ami rircum- 
stauceshioughtto the eai of theCovern- 
meut, which could not re.och it through 
any other channel. Once on the ap- 
pearance of a complaint in Mr.Hucking- 
hain’s pajier, he w’as asked, “ Why is 
ilic complaint not made to the Goiern- 
ment?” This is more trifling. K\ery 
i)o(ly knows the difliculties which are to 
he encountered by those W’ho wi^h to 
make eommunications of this natme 
diieetly to those in otUco. I eould, if 
I chose, mention the ease 'of iiiaiiy in- 
diiiduals vvho have fallen \lctims to 
power, because they ha\e made cominu- 
uicatious to me. What is to he exjieeted 
will luippen in India, when sucli tilings 
take place ill Kuglaud ? (Hear!) luKngland 
it wMs formeily a custom, 1 nudci stand, 
to open private letters for the purpose of 
lu'ocuriug information : the etfoits of 
the press put an end to tliis .sjstem. It 
is reported, however, that letters aie 
occasionally missing in India j and, if 
such is the case, is not a tice pi ess 
wanted to put down that iutoler.'ihlo 
eiil? Is tlie Couit awaie that unless 
the name of the wiiter is [uit on the 
outside of a letter, no jiost-master will 
receive it.’ 'I he case w' as not so when 
i was ill Imlia. 

An hoii, IhiorRir.ioR (Mr, Fran t, we 
believe). — None but otlicial ietteis aie 
marked in that w^ay. 

Mr. Hu mi: — I understand that this is 
the case with private ones also. All 
letters addressetl to the imhlic piess, by 
eorrespondents, are at least so wiitten 
on. The (lovenimeiil otfii’ers, from high 
to low, w;atch with Aigus' eses they 
baie a most sensible feeling' of their 
situation, and are in diead lest some 
danger may lurk in e\eiy letter addiessed 
to a new.spaper. Is it not the duty of the 
Court, under tliese ciicumsiaiices, to 
intnnre into the general stale of Idierty 
in India, and to ascertain the real .state 
of the [ness in pailicular 

I will now call the attention of tbC 
Court to a few pa.ssages in Mr. Adam’s 
[laniphlet. That Gentleman remarks : — 

It u said, by the atlvocaU-a of the that 

a goveroiaeat wU] aetjuirt; auU pubUy 


confidence in pronoilion as it< mea^nrei are pub- 
licly and learfessly canvaased — and That w hlle 
it ha.H nothing to be anhatned of, it may court 
public bciutiiiy, not mei-ely w ilb safety, but with 
advantage even to lUelf. '^Ihus a general po- 
sition may be admitted to tlie lull extent, but 
the quciitiou is, \vherc and by uiiom is tins 
scrutiny to be exercised ■* Tbat the public, as 
It is enfled, of India is entilleii to exeicise it, of 
IS qualihed lurtheteisU, will scaieely lie main- 
ttuiied by any one who has cunsideieil how that 
public IS composed. That it coinpretiends many 
able and enli-,liteneil men every uilc will admit. 

Yon will observe the salvo tliat is ad- 
ininisteied here. After lie bad spoken 
lightly of the Indian population, “ ks it 
was called ; he thought as he was one 
of “ the enlightened men,” lie would he 

I ihiccd in an aw'kward situation, if 
le did not make tlie exce[)tioii. The 
ruse (le aiuerye is finely contrived, and 
adiniiiddy calculated to throw’ a slur on 
the society in general, while, at the 
.same time, the writer escapes from any 
uiipleJisaiit eonsetjuenccs which might 
flow from it. For W’ho, after .such a 
coiiiiiliiueiit^ can complain? Wlio can 
throw' the hist stone? Mr. Adam then 
a.sks, “ Hut is the eolleetite body there- 
foie ([ualified to repiesent the public, in 
the sense in which the term is now used, 
and to exercise a coot i oiling pow'er otcr 
it Got eminent, on which its memher.s aie 
allmoieoi less tliiectly dojiendent ?” 1 

entieat the Couit to attend to what i* 
meant by “ a controlling power.” It 
w'ould ap|»ear to anyjilain man that .some 
force was ineunt to he n.sed ; Mr. Adam 
has, howevei, left us in the (lark on this 
point. 'File ciHitrolling [xiwer is nothing 
more than the [lower to point out 
abuses. To declaie, for example, that 
an improper ap|)oinlmcnt l)a.s lK‘eiimade 
— that a cha[>hun has neglected his duty, 
or that an individual has coinmittetl an 
act which isdetrimcntal tosoriety. (Hear!) 
'Flii.s i.s the whole of that “ controlling 
[lower,” the hare nieiilion of whicli wa# 
enough to stnke the euis as an alUision 
to a \eiy ditleicnt thing. 

Mr. Adam i.s, I contend, a very uneaii- 
did man, in la)ing.so much stre.ss on that 
ex[iics'‘ioii, and giving no ex|)Iaiiation of 
its lueaiiing. He next imjuiic.s — “ Sup- 
[)osiug suclialocal contiol to be desir- 
able, acconling to the Constitution of 
the Indian Goieriiments, can it lie exer-- 
ci-ed with tine Mufliciency, or to any iise- 
tul jmr|)o.se of cheek, by men ovei whose 
foitnne.sand [uospects the Goveininent 
iieee.ssaiily ami legally pos.scs.ses a spe- 
cie.s of (xiwci which piecludes the notion 
of a constitutional contj'ol in the uthee 
jiarty ? ” — (food God! if tfiere is any 
state of .society in which the pie.^s in 
niorcealtnl.itetl tw do gttod than another, 
it is wheie men’s fortunes m e so dejiend- 
ciit on Goveiiiment, that if tliey ineuired 
its di.'>|)leasuic for acting^ however vir- 
tnou.sly, in o[)noAition to its wi.shes, they 
might he crushed at once by the arm of 
power. CUcar !j lu of tilings 
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the prCM would hold out a glorious refuge 
for the oppressed. I ti this country, if ^ 
Judge on tlie Bench makes use- of ’eig<ai 
au ioi))roppr expression, it ia inufle- 
diately pointed out to him. The «K‘RS 
makes him take care wliat he is about. 
In India tlieie is, uutortunately, no such 
check ; and whoever attempts to rectify 
abuse, is stigmatized as a man who has 
some selfish motive in view. (Hear!) A 
cry is then raised— “ he is atrouhlesome 
lellow ; he must be put down.” in tlii.s 
sense 1 believe there is not a man in 
England a more tioublesome fellow than 
1 am ; (a laugh)— and yet I have bteii 
told by public men that I am useful to 
them. A useless department may be so 
attacked and annoyed, that its previous 
aupporters will be glad to rcrnniuish it. 
Appeals are frequently made in England 
against abuses, and redress is fre(iuently 
obtained ; but all hopes of redrcNS are 
futile in India ; fiom au act of power 
there is no relief. The .sj Ntem has been 
lianded down from the possessois of 
ofllces to their snccessois tor a long 
course of time. No beneficial alteration 
is ever proposed, because each expects 
ins turn, and wishes to enjoy the same 
power as hi:J piedecessor. 

Mr. Adam declates that the Indian 
puhlic can give no opinion on the mea- 
sures of (lovernment, and he has, unfor- 
tunately, printed that declaration. Now 
mark tne consistency of Mr. Adam. He 
sent forth the declaration in April, lB2d, 
and, in the month ot December, a num- 
ber of that nO‘puhlUi of India, residing 
at Benares, assembled to expiess their 
opinion of Mr. Adam’s government, in 
the fonn of an addres.s. (Hear !) I may 
observe that no Oovernor General, whe- 
ther popular or unpopular, ever ruled in 
India who was not honoured with au 
addres-s on quitting otfice. There is al- 
ways a certain number of individuals to 
be found who are willing to pay this 
lionour to a Governor General : and, if 
u (joveruor Generui should be tlie great- 
est tyrant that ever breathed, they would 
not be a jot the less willing to coiiler 
upon him the same degree of eclat, 
’Jiiese addresses come oiticially under 
the notice of the Court of Diieetors ; 
but, if they find A, B, C, and D, all 
equally bepraised, how can they ever 
nrrivc at the truth .* If there exi.sted 
a nrcs.s, through which it could be slated 
WHO drew uu the addre.‘«ses, and the 
luoliveji which caused them, their real 
value would soon be ascertained. 'J'he 
plain fact is, that all persons in otHcc 
arc desiums to please the (ioveinor Ge- 
net al, to obtain bis patnmage, and to 

f et, if they can, a leaf out of bis book. 

do not blame these gentlemen for their 
conduct, but I blame the authorities at 
home lor permitting such a system to 
continue. 

Mr. Aduia haj dcc’arcd toiOi lUc world 


that every European in India is dep^d- 
ent on tne Government, and that it is 
absurd to talk of a public in that conn- 
tiy. In his answer to the Benares ad- 
dre.s8, however, he adopted very different 
language. In that address he was prmsed 
for the “ purity of his motives, the wis- 
dom of his councils, and the decision of 
his conduct.” This, •f course, was 
meant to include his conduct towauls 
Mr. Buckingham. Mr. Adam, in his 
answer to the address, dated September 
/th, sa)s— “ The manner in which you 
iiavc s|)oken of my conduct, demands 
iny wannest thanks. The approbation 
of those whose ability tojudge of public 
measuies is so well Known, sball ever 
possess a high value in my estimation, 
and must always constitute a solid ground 
of .satisfaction.’’ It is difficult to suppose 
that Mr. Adam was po.sses.sed of common 
.sense, when he sent toith two opinions 
.so completely opposite to each other. 
Would any other man, I ask, have com- 
mitted himself in so extraordinary a 
way i* 

The same ob.scn ations arc applicable 
to the answer to the Calcutta address, 
which .spoke in the most favourable man- 
ner of the inhabitants. 1 cannot omit 
noticing the eireumstauces >vhich* at- 
tended the getting up oft hat address, I 
find that the vei y men who had depre- 
cated the system whicltTfOvcrnment had 
adopted towards the press (I do not al- 
lude to lawjers, for they are accustomed 
to change sides), turning round upon 
their former opinions, and praising the 
chief supjKvrter of that .system, in the 
hone, I im^inc, of possessing some 
paltiy office for a few weeks. Can any 
man, reading tlicse documents and hear- 
ing of these pioceedings, say that there 
is no }ml)lic in India? If gentlemen will 
take the trouble to turu to the Asiatic 
Register for 171)9, they will find no les.s 
than twenty-nine addresses from Bengal 
alone, upon the occasion of the attack 
made by Hatfield upon the late King. 
Each ot these addresses declared, most 
eiiiphalieally, that the individuals who 
.subscribed to tliem were iu the full pos- 
session, in India, of all the blessings of 
the Britisli Constitution. 1 contend 
that it lias always been customary for the 
Indian puhlic to frame addre'sses which 
ovpiess their opinions. When flattery 
only is to he ad ministered, nobody can be 
more willing to receive it than Mr. Adam 
and other men in power ; but, when au 
unwelcome truth is to be told, their ears 
are closed, and they will not listen to it. 

1 call upon those who have authority 
to put an end to surli a system. They 
should be ashamed to lend themselves to 
the sup[)ort of a man who has betrayed 
such inconsistency as Mr. Adam nas 
done— who has aiiempted to mystify the 
state of India— who has blown hot and 
toW with the same breath— who says, at 
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one tlme^ that there is no-public and no 
public opinion in India, and, at another, 
that he .will value the opinion of the 
same no-public to the latest hour of hl^ 
life, (Hear, hear I) The iucousislency 
of Mr, Adam is really so absurd that o;u* 
would imagine that this was all |i mere 
fiction, were we not too fully convinced 
of its reality, i. 

The hon. IJart. (Sir J. Malcolm! says, 
that it is the natives who form the no- 
public. What, arc there then no natives 
of talent and consideration ? If the 
hon. Bart, reflects, I have no doubt he 
will find that, in the couise of his bril- 
liant career, he has received as valimble 
assistance from natives as from any other 
quailer whatever. (Hear!) 1 maintain 
^nat the natives of India are a most sen- 
sible and intelligent race of men. Wean 
them from their idols, leniovc the night- 
mare of supeistition which weighs down 
their minds, throw open the flood-gates 
of light upon their umlerstaiulings, and 
they will prove to be as able, as enlight- 
ened a body of men as any upon the laee 
of the globe. It is contended that tliere 
is danger in doing this. What danger 
can there he in letting tliera know the 
truth? It is said, “Ol they will rebel 
against you.” Du men, I ask, rebel for 
mere amusement ? Do they leliel when 
they are happy and com t'oi table ? Is 
not, on the contrary, rehellioii always 
the last resource of those who suller 
uuder oppreasion ? 1 defy any one to 

refer me to any rebellion which was not 
originally caused by the oppres8i<m of 
the governors. It is only where tlie go- 
vernors deprive the governed of their 
rights, tliat rebellion is to be found. 
What, then, has tlie Company to fear? 
** O ! a groat deal,” it is said ; “ the 
natives out-number us fifty to one ; they 
will turn upon us, aiul cut all our 
throats.” Was this disposition displayed 
by them in the time of VVarreu Hjvstings, 
when a free press existed ? Arc their 
morals less pure ? If they are, we are 
alone to tdame. Do vve now, after a 
lapse of MXty years, come forward and 
say, that the natives are much more dis- 
satisfied than formerly? It is not tlie 
fact. The natives, on tlie contrary, are 
greatly improved, although I admit they 
might have been ten times more im- 
proved tbftu they are. They are perfectly 
ready to enjoy any boon or advantage 
that is extended to them. I am not op- 
posed to the imposition of what is deno- 
luinated a proper check on the press in 
India. I am ready to agree that re- 
straints. against whicli 1 protest here, 
should be, in force there. 1 allude to the 
odious Six Acts, one of wliich is a re- 
straint on the pres.s. These Acts I would 
allow to operate* in India, in the idea 
that they would be j^r preferable to rules 
which at present exist. 1 wish to live 
uuder lawi», aud uo| uuder tyraouy--^ 
Oriental Herald f Volt d. 


Asiatic tyranny—which is inimical to 
Ui^ interests of both Europeans and 

Hi has bden asserted that the natives 
are ignorant of their strength, aud that, 
if they came to know it, they would be- 
come Rebellious. Hut w'hat is the situ- 
atwu *Of things in the West Indies? 
Thbre the proportion of blacks to whites 
is as seventy to one, aud yet no mischief 
has been done by the press. In the 
Ihiited States 598 newspapers arc in cir- 
culation ; some of them iu the Southern 
provinces, where slavery still exists to a 
great extent. In Virginia, where thei'e 
are seventy slaves to one free man, there 
arc newspapers, and no ill effect is 
produced by them. (Hear 1) The bene- 
fits of a flee press are self-evident. Its 
influence in tne inipioveinettt of morals 
<ioes not depend on the opinion of the 
day : age.s have pas.sed away since its 
beneficial I c.sults have bceuiu:knowledgcd 
and appreciateil. The dread of those 
who are opposed to its operation in 
India, may aiise from a consciousness of 
acts of which I am ignorant, and they 
therefore fear a dicadful retribution. 
(Hear!) For iny part, I consider such 
aj>nreheusions an utterly beneath notice, 
whence arises resistance against a Go- 
veiument? From the sufferings of tlie 
people — the deprivation of their rights, 
and the taking from tliem the justly 
claimed portion of the produce of their 
labour. If we arc assured that no such 
procccdiug.s are resorted to in India^and 
that good government prevail.s there, if 
nc do all in our power to jiromote tlie 
people’s happiness and to diffuse among 
them useful knowledge aud religiou.s in- 
.structiou,why should the existence of lOl) 
newspapers cause us any dread ? 

Unless we are compelled to revcr.se 
the picture, and to admit that India is 
ill governed, and her population oppres- 
sed, we have not the sUgntCbt ground for 
appielicnsioii. Do you not wish to hear 
.speedily of any grievance.^ which may 
happen iu India ? Are you not for laj - 
ing open to public observation the con- 
duct of the crtj/c whicli you yourselves 
have formed, (for your civil servants 
have been converted into a separate 
caste.) The maimer of their education 
has made tiieir ideas a.s difl'erent from 
those which Englishmen entertain, as 
mine are fiom tlio.se of a 'I'urk. They 
are disinclined to attord that courta^ to 
the Company's inilitai y officers, whicli the 
situation of the latter ought to command. 
Here, indeed, if .such airs were playi d 
off by any man, he would be checked 
aud reproved; but iu India the case is 
very dirtcreiit. There the importance of 
a military officer is looked upon as no- 
thing, when compared with that of a civil 
ser«int, 'I'he young men of the- first 
custe go out at a I'ery early and when 
tlmse who eifibr&cc tin; mUitHry piofcs- 
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sioii are stni^f<(lln|? to rise, their more 
fortunate conntiynien who have cho.ien 
a civil life arc elevated to hcjuageii ot 
life and death, intrusted with most ex- 
tensive powers, and honoiued with 
proeonsnlar (iovernment. The class I 
do not blame, for a finer set of yoiwg 
men does not exist, but I reprobate t«6 
system. , . 

I am told that all tbis makes notbtng 
againH Mi*. Adam ; that be acted in con- 
formity with tbe statute, under the im- 
pression that the articles inserted in Mr. 
liurkimtliam's^apir weeeimproper. lUit 
1 should iilve to Im infoimed, why, if ca- 
lumny and abuse formed a sutTicienf 
mound for putting <lown the (Udnittu 
Jomnal, tbe John Ituli w.w not likewise 
siipin-essed, whose Proprietors weie all 
servants of the Company. ( He.ir !) 1 bold 
In my band arepoit ol the proseention 
sueees, sillily brought by .Mr. Hu(*kiugbam 
against them. It is remaikablelbat tliey 
liave neier been able to make out a sin- 
gle cbarg<‘ against Mr. Uuckiiigbam, al- 
tbougli twenty-six numbcis of bis paper 
liavc been seleeted and brought into 
Court, ami lia\e been seintiiii/ed by .Mr. 
liongiieville Clarke (Hear!) From the 
lime Mr. Hiiekingbam settled in India, 
uiilil the tiinwhe was banished, no con- 
lietloii lor libel was eu*i had against 
him. Has Mr. Adam then, imdei these 
cit’cumslaiiecs, acted an honest pait? In 
my view of the matter, his eondiiet is far 
from lionost. He siioUe ol the danger 
of wounding the feelings of otliers, Imi 
what has he himself permitted ^ Aseiies 
of the most atroeioiis liliels appe.ued, 
iimler bis Mifl’erance, in thvJohnUuH' 
(Hear!) iiotwitliNtandiiig bis pietciided 
abhorreiiee of such practites, be let tlie'>e 
liliels jiass unbeeded. Now wlio aie the 
Propnetors of that paper? They were 
John Pase.al Larkins, Member of the 
Ifoaid of 'I'rade ; John Trotter, Opium 
Agent; Iliehard Clilebely Plowden, Salt 
Agent, (a situation of vast profit;) 'F. 
Levvin, Fsij, Cleik of tbeCiowii in tbe 
Supreme Court; and C. IL (Ireenlaw, a 
Free Mariner, and Coroner of Calcutta. 
All these person.s are seivaiits of the 
Company. (Hear.) Their forces weie 
united tor the purpose of niining Mr. 
JJiiekingliiUiFs paper, and when they 
found tliey could not do tliat by f.ur 
means, they bad reeonise to foul, and 
put ill usiui.sitioti nil that was labe and 
ealiiinnioii'<. Mr. Piielsnii!liam was a 
Free .Mariner, and tberetore my bon. 
Friend (Mr. S. Dixon) asserts that he 
nroeeeileil to India under talse pretences. 
Uut the F.ilitor of tbe John llnll, it un- 
foitunately happens, is likewise a Free 
Mariner. 

Mr. S. Dixon.— 'riicu he too has gone 
out under fabe prclenees. If a man de- 
sciibe.s himself h.s one thing and aet.s in a 
dllferent eanacity, is he nut guilty of uu- 
siguing a fu»u pi etcuco ? 


Mr. Hume.— The qtlestion is Whether 
the Government is justified in acting as 
it Inw done , and sending Mr. Buckingham 
home, because it is alleged he went out 
under a false pretence? . 

Mr. S. Dixon.— I also took into ni^ 
coiisuleration the circumstance of his 
having been lepeatedly admonished. 

Mr. Hume.— I speak feelingly when 
I say tliat 1 believe I have been adino- 
nislied as often as any man living, and 
not in vain; for when I receive an ad- 
monition, 1 consider whether it be just 
or no, and if I decide in the affirmative/ 
I mend my manners. (A laugh.) With 
respAt to Mr. Buckingham, not a Single 
conviction could his enemies procurej on 
any of liis articles. All the appellations 
wliieb had been heaped upon him, were 
proved to be, what they really were, 
lal.seboods ; and therefore the admoni- 
tions were uncalled for and unnecessary. 
Let any man give a candid opinion on the 
ease, and I will rest it entirely on hisde- 
eision. Let tbe conduct of the Ooveni- 
ineiit be remaiked, which, professing 
imjiartiality, permitted free access to 
piililie documents to the Fditors of tbe 
.fobii Bull. These doenments often made 
their appearance in tliat paper, wltich 
seemed to be an organ of this arbitrary 
Goiermnent, almost as soon as they were 
drawn up. I will read a few of the ex- 
pressions wbieh tbe John Bull has made 
i^e of. [Mr. Hume heie read some ex- 
tracts from the articles wliieh were ]!ub- 
lisbed in the .lohn Bull, under the signa- 
tmes of Nir.ni., Civilis, SemprONIUS, 
and otbeis, eontainiiig a series of libels 
on Ml. Biiekingbam, (for which that 
gentleman prosecuted the paper,) charg- 
inghiin, iiKliiecily, with having betrayed 
his trust, forged letters, and committed 
othci acts (leseivlng expnksion from so- 
eieh.] .Ml the calumnies contained In 
this’eolleeiion, and i elating to transac- 
tions with Mr. Bankes in Syria, were 
declared, by nine of the most independ- 
ent men in '('aleutta, after deliberate in- 
\estigation, tolie utteilydevoi#of truth. 
A (lovermnenl I’aper used this language 
loward.s Mr. Buckingham, and yet that 
gentleman wm.s hanislied from India by 
the iiumaenlate Government under whose 
.suireiauee tliese articles had appeared. 

For wiiatranse wms Mr Buckingham 
bani.shed ’ Because he made someanim- 
ad\el^inns on Dr. Brjee’s appointment. 
It .such an appointment had been made 
in this country, where is the man who 
would filanie the Editor of the Chronicle, 
Ol 'Finies, for pointing out such an abuse 
— f<»r ceiisnviiig such a monstrous junc- 
tion of duties? 'Flic Directors tliein- 
sehes should have approved of the re- 
marks on that appointment, which, I 
believe, they looked upon as improper, 
iw it is known liiat they havT sent out 
iiistructioiis to annul it. Ls it then fair 
dealing to piiuisli Mr, DuckingliAiB for 
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t)iHt wliich caunot, by tlie most forced 
construction, be magnified into an of- 
fence ? 

Twenty-six numbers of the Calcutta 
Journal have been brought forward to 
prot’e the malicious intentions of Mr. 
BnckiJigham, but out of the'^e his ene- 
mies have not been able to select one 
iibel on public character, nor a single 
word of ]irivate caliinmy or scuriility. 
But the case is very different Nvith legaid 
to those who have opposed Mr.liucking- 
hain. He brought an action a^iust the 
Piopiietors of the John Bull, and h) the 
foim of the action he ga\e them an op- 
|K)itunit) of justifying their slandgis, if 
they could j this, ho\ve\er, they were 
quite incapable of doing, and heoi)tained 
a verdict, and damages, fsir R Mac- 
naghten, in de]i\eriug his opinion, ob- 
served, that in his mind theye was 
no question of the malice ot the wiittus 
in the John Bull, towaio’s Mi. Biuking- 
ham. They were most malicious libels 
he could not speak of tlieui without hoi- 
lor." ISueh weic tin* remaiks of the 
Judge of the Supi erne Couit in Caluitta, 
with respect to the eulumnirs width had 
been directed against the fair fame of 
Mr. Buckingham. In wiuil .situation aic 
we then jilaccd, and what ernght to he 
our cool and delibciate opinion of the 
treatment cxpciieneed liy Mr. BucKiug- 
hain ? I have done all in iu> power to 
elicit the merits ot the case (m'hoth .sides 
I have endeavomed to discover the mo- 
tive by w hich Mr. Adam has been actuat- 
ed, supposing that he iidgiit have been 
acting couseieutiously, though he was 
wrong in piinciple. But when 1 find 
him acting most inconsistently; when 
1 .see him giving his suppoit to tiie John 
Bull, while he drove, from the shoics of 
India, Mr. Buckingham — the libels on 
whom the Judge decl.ired he cmdd not 
lead without hoiroi — I Ctannot bnticgaul 
the transaction as one of the most fla- 
grant and infamous instances of injustice 
and partiality I ever heard of. (lleai 1) 
Mr. is not, it appears, an enemy 

to the ^ess generally. He would suller 
a caluinniuus pi ess, which daily tecme<l 
with liliciN of a levoltiiig desciiption, to 
e.xi.sk; but he would put down that press 
W'liich was the stmice of vvholootnc 
truths, and over which he should have 
been airxious to throw the .sldild of piu- 
tection. (Hear!) 1 look noon Mr Adam 
a.s a very culpable iii.iii. I'lie Couit ot 
Directors are likewise culpable : and, in 
my opinion^ all who iippose this motion, 
the object of wliidi is to elicit tnith, will 
also be highly cuJpable. If the docu- 
ments I mean to call for do not beai me 
out in what I have .stated, I i«hall be ready 
to acknowledge that I liave been wrong. 
Should I ever take adiffeientviewof the 
suly^t, 'from that wliich I at present en- 
tertain, it must aiisc from conviction, 
not from partfaUty anti prejudict:. 


We are all here a.s jurymen ; and 1 trust 
this subject will receive that due cousi- 
deratiou which its importauce demands. 

1 ask tliis Court, whether it be a de- 
sirable object that the persons forming 
the J^ast India Coiiipany sliould be classed 
umoMgst the most iguoraut and arbitrary 
portion of the comiiiuiiity ? If they are 
ilttwllling so to he classed, 1 can as-sure 
them' their conduct must be changed. 
We all know theic is a Pope living at 
Rome; and I really believe, if the system 
upon which he acts were examined, it 
w’ould be found to be the same in prin- 
ciple, so l.ir ;i3 icgaids the diflru.Hum of 
knowledge, as tluit which now prevails 
in India, under Mr. .Adam’s legnlation.s. 
Kaeli Pope, alter his cleeiion, is in the 
habit of addressing a lettei, which is 
called an “ F.neyclie Kpistle,” to the 
** Paliiarchs, Ihimates, Archbishops, 
and Bishops of the Kuniaii Catholic 
Clmich, and his piescnt Holiness lias 
written one in which he deprecates the 
dRsemin.ition of the .Scriptuic.s, Now, 

I will lor a moinciit consider the lion. 
(,’haitinan as tlie Pope [a laugh] on his 
thioue, diieeting hU letter abioad *, and 
I think it will not he difUcnlt to ]iiove, 
that as many ai biliary aels against the 
1)1 ess have been done, by him and hi.s 
lion. Colleagues, as ever emanated from 
his Holiness himself. Hi.s Holiness said, 
“ You arc not ignorant, my venerable 
bretinen, that a Society, commbpiy 
called a Bible Society, is audaciously 
s)nea«ling thiougli the earth; and tliai 
in loutenipt of the traditions of the holy 
fatheis, and against the celebrated deene 
of the Council ot Trent, it cmh'uvonrs 
with all its power, and by every means, 
to tianslate, or rather to con apt, the 
Holy Sciiptnres into tlie vulgar tongues 
of all nations ; vvhicli gives just cause to 
fear that in all other translations, the 
same thing may happen vvldch has hap- 
pened ill legaid to those alreiuly known 
— namely, that vve may find tliere a had 
interjirermit)!!, and instead of the gospel 
ot Chiist, the gospel of man ; or, what 
is w or>e, the gospel of the devil ! " Now 
wa.s not the f’lee use of the Bible, in the 
vei nucular longue, one of the great fruits 
of the reformation? Wtus it not that 
which gave .such a povvtifiil spur and 
.siiinulus to moral impiovemeiit ? 1 iiiiu- 
gine that vciy few individnals in this 
Court vvdl deny tins iiroiio^-ilion. VY'iy 
few will as.serl that the e«uisc of leligion 
and hiunaintv h.us su'fered in eonsequeiiee 
of the Bible being translated into English. 
'11)0 benefit wliich Is <!erivcd from the 
di.'v''eiuiiialion of the Bible in the verna- 
cular tongue of each country of Europe, 
isy that It biings religious knowlciVc 
within llie rcacli of every man. And, 
what is the object which the advoeate.s 
of a free prevs in India have at heart? — 

It is to impart u.scful Information, and 
religious knowledge, to the Natives, in 
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order to iudiicfi them to renounce their 
idolatry, and alyure their errors. Ought' 
we not then to bew are lest we check that 
spread of kiiowleilge, by imttating the 
Pope, and shackling the press ? 

I would recommend gentlemen who 
oppose this motion, and who. seem 
alanned by some terrific moii‘<tq;— the 
creatnre of their imagination, not,to re- 
gard so contemptuously the Court of 
Homi‘, win'll they behold such “ fantastic 
tricks” plajed so near home. Y'on ccr- 
fiinly arc acting rather on the piinciple 
of the Pojic, than in accordance with the 
wishes ofthe Legislature, when you fet- 
ter the press of India, and attem|»t to 
stifle that regular improvenieiit which 
earrics human natiiie to its highest pitch 
in virtue and intellect. 

About the time that Mr. Adam pro- 
mulgated his regulations, a deeiee was 
i'-sued by that bigoted petticoat embroi- 
derer, n rdinand, and the eoinehleiiee 
between tlie Uegulations and the Decree 
is extraordinary. Mr. Adam’s Uegula- 
tions were puldished in Ajiril, Ferdi- 
nand’s Decree in May. Ferdinand, feai - 
lul lest the princijiles of his subjects 
slnmld he coriupted, directed that a le- 
gister should )>e kept at the frontiers tor 
the jmrnose of enteiiiig the titles ol all 
iiooKs alxirtt to lie iiiijMirted into his do- 
minUuis. An index was made out con- 
taining a list of books that might be ad- 
iiiitteu on pajing duty ; and also of those 
that were to be excluded. This, it must 
Ik' confessed, is had enough; but the 
ease is worse with regal d to India; lor 
tiu rethc Governor General has the |M)wer 
to seize any hook thatmav be introilueed 
—a system reuilting to those iiriiicTph's 
of freedom which hiiglishmen ought to 
clicrish, 

Almut the same time, the King of Por- 
tugal issued a manifesto against the 
press. One would suppose that they had 
In'cii all bitten together (a laugh ) ; oi 
that Slime haui'ful comet had shed its in- 
fluence over Spain, Portugal, and India, 
at the same moment. 'Fhe King of Por- 
tugal having learned that “ some Poitii- 
guese, w hose opinions were, he thought, 
not correct, had left their native land, 
and emigrated to foreign countries, where 
they meant to write on nolitics in their 
mother tongue,” direeteu that a criiiu- 
iial infill Illation should be issued against 
eveiy man who circulatisl a newspaper 
eonuiniiig relijlflini.i or |)olitieal state- 
ments, and ordered, tliut all iiihuhiuuits 
of his iloininiims, whether natives or 
foifigiiers, should not receive any pam- 
phlet or new'sjiaiier, published in a fo- 
reign country, in the Portuguese tongue, 
without his Ijceiise.” Mr. Adam, by one 
of his Uegulations, declares it to be 

deemed ex|>edieut to prohibit, within 
t'le territory of Fort William, the futiiie 
I'staldisbmeiit of printing presses, except 
with the pa'vluu» aauetion mitl license of 


Governnient.” In other words, no^e ftre 
to have presses, but those who write m 

praise of the governors, —no matter what 
tecame of the governed. They may be 
ground to the earth ; but not a voice is 
to he raised to the Government of India 
in their behalf, unless it comes 
tlie otlict^l channel ; and where, tshould 
like to know, is theoflicial man #!io will 
stand forward to advocate the cause of 
the native population ? 

The penalty for a breach of this regu- 
lation 111 excessively severe. King John 
and King Ferdinana only confiscate the 
hooks; but in IniliUj the individual who 
fii dilates a piohibitcd hook, may be 
fined at tlie disci etion of tw o niagistrates, 
and totally ruined by a iiiultiplicatiou of 
iienalties. (Hear !) This is an alarming 
.state of things, and ought not to be per- 
niittdl to exist. ’Fliis, however, is not 
all. When Sir F. Macnaghicn regi.itered 
those Uegulations, he said he would taVe 
care that licenses should be granted for 
nev^spapers, and he pledged himself, as 
a man of honour, that the license for the 
( alditta Journal should not be with- 
diawn. lint scarcely was the ink dry, 
and the .seal alfixcd to the bond, when 
that licen.se was wlthdiawn. (Hearl) 

I luweseen a letter from Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s agents, which states, that it was 
intended to refuse the license to those 
who apjilied for its revival. (Hear, hear, 
he.u lj It is also inentiuned tliat no 
license would be gianted so long as 
Mr. Buekiiigham was in any way con- 
cerned in the pajier. (Hear, hear!) 
This, in niy opinion, clearly shows that 
iheie has been a personal feeling in the 
whole of the proceedings against Mr. 
Bnckhigliam. it is not my wish to make 
peisonal oh.seiTutions ; but I state this, 
le.st individuals .should give too mtich 
Cl edit to a man because he received a 
good character from others. Will you 
.vulfcr such a state of things to continue? 
Will vou give the deatli-blow to freedom, 
hy rehising in formation, and saiict^ning 
such tvranny? dfiir 

The'hon. Bart. (Sir J. Malcdim) says, 
that his observations on a former day ap- 
plieil solely to the natives. I wish the 
Court to see how the question of a free 
])re's affects the natives of India. Geu- 
tlcmen say they me very ignorant I 
admit it: i allow that the natives require 
information. In all this 1 agree. But 
what then is our duty ? Certainly to re- 
move that ignorance. (Hcar'.j And lias 
any instrument ever been found so effec- 
tual for the pr()[)agation of truth and 
knowledge as a Irce press ? (Hear!) It 
surprises me that any objection should be 
urged against the existence of newspapers 
in India. There have alwa>s been native 
newspaiiers in eveiy Court. Even when 
])Owers are at variance with eadh other, 
they iieniiit persons to reside at the ad- 
verse Courts for the purpose of procuring 
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intelligence. What wonlcl be said in 
Europe, if I, being at the iiead of affairs, 
were openly to send persons to the Courts 
of France und Spain, to transmit home 
to me every circurastanco that transpired. 
'I'his, however, is done in India. A per- 
son whq^had attended the durbar of 
Holkar Scindiah,seut me intdUgeat^c 
relative %’ the trix)ps. 'ITiis is dot an 
isolated case. You will find a whole host 
of writers assembled together from 
Delhi, Oude, Calcutta, Benares, Ac. and 
through them, information is obtainetl 
by their respective employeis, of the con- 
duct pursued by the diflorent Goverii- 
iiietits. 

Ill 1K22, six newspapers were set np in 
Calcutta, in order to promote the happi- 
ness and improve tlie Intellect of the na- 
tives. There is as stiong opposition 
Hiuongst those papei s, as there is amongst 
our own Journals. 'I'heNew'J'imes and 
the Morning Chronicle could not exhibit 
jfreatcr hostility towards each other than 
IS evinced by some of those napei-s. One 
of them was established by Kain INlohuu 
Hoy, who labonts constantly to support 
the cause of Christianity, by showing 
how superior it is to the idolatrous 
system of the Hindoos. Another, on the 
contrary, omKisedthedottrinesof Chris- 
tianity, ana endeavoured to show that 
they were absurd. 'Chis collision of in- 
telh'ct is calculated to elicit the sparks of 
truth, which must ultimately he trium- 
phant. It docs not become individuals 
of great acquirements to look upon these 
intellectaal struggles with eontemnt. 
'riic talents of all men arc generally 
luore nearly on a level than many persons 
imagine. If I w-ere to venture to make 
a comparison, [should say that the culti- 
Kitedaiidthe uiiculthateu mind resemble 
two \vatches, the one of which keeps 
g<H)d time, because it is properly regu- 
lated and wound up; hut the other, 
although it possesses all the works ne- 
cessary to enable it to go well, eirs, bc- 
e.iuse the same pains are not taken to 
direct itik ^|Mvements. '['hus it is with 
the niindft m men : ihe powers of all are 
nearly equal, and it is the spring of edu- 
cation alone which produces proper and 
well rcgulatiHl efforts. 

[ cannot, I think, do better, than refer 
here to an oliscnation which was inaile 
the year brtore last by Lord J. Uussell, 
on his motion for HarliaiueiitaryUcforin. 
'I'he noble Ix>rd coiiijiared the iiiiiiiber of 
readers now with that which existed 
fiO or 70 years ago, and finding that it 
had mcreased more than a hundred fold, 
he argued that such a change should be 
made in the system, as wmuld meet the 
increased intdligence of the age, I come 
to the same conclusion with respect to 
India. AU the bad passions of the human 
iuiud«lmve their origin in ignorance and 
mirharism. 1 would, therefore, endea- 
vour to give the people of India know- 


letige^ by making them a reading and a 
thinking people ; and giving them such an 
education as would enable them to feel 
aud to appiKciate duly the blessings of 
freedom. Other doctrines, however, un- 
fortunately prevailin India. RaiuMohua 
Hoy’s pa|)er, which has been productive 
of SQ miich good, had been suppressed by 
Mr. Adam. Kain Mohun Iloy, in the 
Memorial which he presented to the Su- 
preme Court, declared that however 
anxious he was to impart knowledge and 
instnictioii to his brethren, Jie could not 
proceed under the degiading terms im- 
posed by Mr. Adam’s regnlations. ( Hear !) 
By -such a course it is tliat we shall pro- 
duce a stagnation of the nat'we intellect, 
and become the t»ppiessors or a people 
whom it is our first duty to juotect. 

Besides the two native journals which 
I have mentioned, there is, I understand, 
one devoted entirely to tlie furnishing of 
news, and another which is devoted to 
the estimable and praiseworthy object of 
putting a sttip to tlie abominable practice 
of suttees^ or the burning of widows. If 
Mr. Adam’s system is to continue in 
force, the most eftectual means of put- 
ting an end to this shocking practice 
will be destioycd. 1 trust that this great 
question will never cease to be^aj^itated 
until justice is done to the natives of 
India, by placing them in that situation 
ill which it is the intention of the Legis- 
l.ituiv that they should be placed. 'I’be 
1‘ropiietoi's hav'e the power of discussing 
this important question whenever they 
pleitso. If the Directors refuse to call a 
C<»urt for tliis purpose, ten Proprietors, 
by posting a notice in the Hoyal E.x- 
cliangtS can compel them to perform 
their duty, or otherwise they will forfeit 
their chai ter. The Court has acted un- 
reasonably in refusing information on 
this suliject. As a member of the Court 
of Propiietors, 1 will, as in duly bound, 
do every thing in my power to support 
the natives of India. 

I feel it necessary to make a few re- 
marks oil the state of the law, as it re- 
spects the question before the Court, 
'nie learned twenty-fifth Director has, 1 
think, been guilty of much mi.srepreseii- 
t.ition on this point. 'I'he IJth of Geo. 
111. enacts that all ofTeiice.s and misde- 
mcaiiour.s shall be tried in the .Supreme 
Court by juries. This continued to be 
the law until, in an evil hrtxir, Mr. Adam 
obtained Judge Macna^i^n’s sanction 
to his abominable reguthtions. (Hear I j 
The Kiiglish law was then taken away, 
and the people of India placed under the 
talons of arbitrary miwer ; the press i.s 
silenced, and every aouse will be allowed 
to eyist, mdess the iiersoii.s comniittiiig 
it shall themselves tnink ^roj>er to hold 
it np to public notice aud iiidignatioB. i 
may be met by the assertion, that IMr. 
Adam has acted legally. I deny that he 
luw, accorUing to my coiwtrqcUou of ^he 
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Acti of Parliament. I deny that he has 
the power to send any individual who 
may he in India witiiout a licensd^ to 
Kurope, without previous ^al. .fly the 
33d of Geo. HI. section i.tl, it is enact- 
ed, that if any person, having obtained a 
license from the Court of Directors, shall 
so conduct himself a.s to forfeit his claim 
to the proU'ction of the Government, it 
sliall be lawful for the Governor Geucinl 
in Council to declare the license of hucIi 
person to be void. This applies strictly 
to Mr. Uuckliigliam’s case. When his 
license WiiS withdrawn, he became, in 
the letter of the law, an unUcenscd per- 
hon. liy a clause in the last chaitiM*, it 
is decreed, tliat all ptovi.sions fonUuned 
in former act'*, not specifically repealed, 
shall continue to ha\e the force of law. 
Now the enactment to which I have 
alludtsl is not repealed, and therefoie, 
the privilege of tiial before deportation 
exists in full force. I therefoie maintain, 
that the twenty-fifth Director’s exposi- 
tion of tlie law’is wrong. 

[A Proi’Uikior here asked .Mr. Hume 
to produce the Act.l 

I am not prcjiaied to proiluee tlie Act, 
of which I have not a copy with me, nor 
•lid i expect to he called upon to do so ; 
but 1 liave no doubt that I ha\e correctly 
stated the object of the enacirtient, a.s 
my notes arc m.ule from the Act itself. 
I must say that is a monstrous thing for 
a learned man like the twenty-fifth l)i- 
vi’ctor to attempt to imnose upon those 
who are unlearned. (A laugh.) He 
ought to be more oantious in future. 
However bl.s mistake in thepiesent in- 
sfaiice should teach the Court that all is 
not (^old tjiat glitters, and all Is ifbt tiue 
tliat IS as.scrted. (Hear !) On every con- 
.sideration of law, justice, and policy, the 
Court are called upon to denounce the 
prtKjeediags which have taken pbacc with 
regard to the press and Mr, lJuekiuglmin, 
for those proceedings have been impolitic, 
illegal, amTlyrannical. I have nut men- 
tioned half the points which it Is of con- 
seiiuence to know in relation to this 
iiuiHirtant subject, hut I trust I have said 
enough to satisfy Impartial ineu, that the 
V iew which I take or the question is not 
an uiu'casonable one. 

I vidll now. thanking you for the at- 
teutlnn whieli you have bestowed on 
what I have offered, conclude with ob- 
ser» iiig th.1t WC sluUI disgrace ourselves 
by supporthiin speh a .sy.stem of intoler- 
jmee as this; a sjstem uuder which 
hoigllshmen who Ixiast of living under 
a Government which is “ the envy of 
suri'ouuding nations^ uie admira- 
tion of the world,’ j can be traus|H>rted 
from a country, at the <li.<!taucc of ^alf 
the ^dobe, without trial by judge or jury, 
whether right or wTong, innocent or 
guilty, whilst a Governor Geqeral dares 
iibt my his finger on an American, a 
I'rcachmaO) a Fortpguese^ or aoy othcr 


foreigner, without a regular acoumtion 
and trial. Mr. Adam had first silenced 
Mr. Buckingham, and then sent forth 
his charges gainst him, iustead of act- 
ing the part of the. British liou« meeting 
his antagonist boldly, and on fisir terms, 
and leaving it to the world to decide be- 
twe^Mhem. Shall we alloi4 our own 
coult<r} raen to be placed in th^egradiug 
situation of felons, liableto ti^sportation 
without trial, whilst the natives of other 
countne.s cannot be removed before trial 
and conviction? (^Hear!) If the system 
which Mr. Adam has commenced be fol- 
lowed up, India will be brought Into a 
.state of the most imminent uanger; and 
every man in this Court will be jiersou- 
ally answerable for the consequences 
which may result. Consider the situa- 
tion in Wliich the natives of India arc 
placed by suth a system. 'I’liey are now 
rapidly becoming eiilijghtcned, and de- 
serve to enjoy the pinileges to which 
they tire coustitutioually entitled. 'I'he 
great body of the natives are as capable of 
lii.seu'singthe merits of good government 
a.s Kiiglishmen are. It you sanction 
with your approbation a system by which 
the natives are pieiented fiom aco[uiring 
information, and fiom making their com- 
plaints known to the Goveiimient, you 
may yet live long enough to repent of 
your unwise eonduet. Whilst the ele- 
inentH of ex]>losion are in existence, is it 
wise to shut the, safety-valve? An ex- 
ample of the cvil.s which arise from 
shutting the mouths of the native.s, and 
preventing their complaints from reaching 
tlie ear of the Goiernment, is affurded by 
the events which occnned a few’ years 
.since in the province of Cuttack. 'Die 
intelligence that this province was in 
arms against the mild Government of 
India, came uiion the Governor General 
and his Council like a clap of thunder, so 
little did they expect it. It is puitc im- 
pos.siblc to describe the surprise which 
the event occasioned. And what weie 
the causes which produced that event ? 
Mr, Adam had been ccusor'^i||,klic press 
for three years. Nothing wwollowed to 
be published which was not agreeable to 
him : all complaiuts of the opprcssiou.s 
of the Proeonsulute Government were 
stifled. The abuses which prevailed were 
not trifling. Three fourths of the laudetl 
proprietors were fleeced of their piti- 
perty: this took place la a province 
wliieh was the ueai'C.st but one to the 
Ciqiital, and ret such was the state of the 
press under Mr. Adiuu’s censonibiu, that 
not a whi8|)er of cumpiuiiit was allowed 
to escape. So ignorant were the Go- 
vernment, that the inhabitants of Uic 
previiiee hod any grievance to couiplaiit 
of, (I had this iiifuriuation from a per- 
son who w'as himself a member of the 
Government at the time,) that the news 
of the revolt filled them with astonish- 
ment. I am preptued to sboiy that all 
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l>e «cciiei of bloodshed and devastation 
rhkh cnsned for some yeaw, were 
roujrht about by the want of a free 
ress If Mr. Buckingham s paper had 
xiHted ill the province, the evils which 
ccasioned the insurrection would have 
«en made known, and renied«d#Aand 
urh a state of things would iie'^Jtave 
<;cnrrelr (Hear!) * 1 . 

Wis subject has never yet received the 
onsideration which it deserves. Ihe 
ate Director, Mr. Davies, I must do him 
he justice to say, attempted to bniig 
his business forward. I was not then 
n a situation to agitate the niatter in 
mother place ; and I did not iko to do 
JO here, because I knew that 1 was \eiy 
ignorant of the details of the ca^se. 1 
[•onfe.ss, however, that I faded in my 
duty in not having attempted to unveil a 
scene of cruelty and oppression which l 
am convinced has never been surpassed 
in any age or country. This is an in- 
stance of the effects mIucIi result tiom a 
suunressioii of the monitoi y wariimgs ot 
a irec press. In sjiite of all the efforts 
of the gallant ofliccr under whom Iseived 
In India, (and a more active, hoiipt, and 
unsophisticated man I never met with,) 
it was four or five years before peace \mis 
restored; and during that peiiod the 
Company had been jmt to a great sacri- 
fice of blwKl, exclusive of, what peihaps 
tuuclie<l their hearts nmre neaily, the 
loss of a large animal rmeiiue from the 
provniieo. If such scenes as these couhl 
take place in a province almost clo*e to 
the seat of Govermnciit, what may not 
occur in more distant piovinces where a 
free press is not sutfered to exist? 

It IS in behalf of the native.^ ot India 
that I speak, if injustice be done to an 
Kuglislniiaii, he can always hud some 
honest man to take up his cause, aiui 
make his injuries known t«> thewoiwi, 
but what remedy has an uiitortiinate na- 
tive? I will here beg leave to rea*! a 
dtK-ument which reflects gi cat honour on 
the natives^of India., It is 
present^ six natives of ( alcutta to 
Judge Micnaghten, complaining of tht 
regulations which put an end totfie iree- 
doin of the press. If any man m this 
Court be capable <ff penning a more able 
letter, 1 am much mistaken. I canimt 
conceive it possible to lake a nioie cor- 
rect view 6 t the situation in which Imlia 
is placed by the abrogation of the li eedom 
of the press, than that which is Ciken lu 
this nprieal of the natives to the justice 
of the Government. My hon. rneiuj 
(Mr. Kinnaird), on a former day, read 
some extracts w'hich 1 will imt again re- 
fer to, but will read others which appear 
to me to bear strongly on the general 
question : — 

Yottr Lordsliip m*y have Iran»«l from the 
worU of the Chrialiwi Miartonerien, end also 
Trom other aohrcei, tbet ever aince the art of 
prtating hat become gcaorally knowh amopg 


th. mliTM of ColoolW. 

.rrr..Keu. of is 3 J 

rire iWo»i.o,aase. ,.uWi.h.J for fee jurpojo 
ol coniinunirating to those "s»d«ng in the in- 
terior ot Ihe country, acrpnnH of "h JJ- 
cum worthy of notice at tlie Preslttenoy or in thp 
country, and also the interesting and 
tellipci.oeofwhnt is pacing in 
other parts of the world, coiueycil through the 
Engilbh newspapers, or other channels. . • • • * 
White ^our inemoilnlists weie indulging the 
hope, that eminent, troni a conviction of the 
innnilold advantages ot being put in 
ot loll and impartial in}f>rmatlf)n, regarding what 
is pnssing in nil paits of the country, won d en- 
eouiage the eHtahlislime.it of newspanem In the 
cities and districts under 

and pioteetnm of lloveininenl, Uiat they might 
fill tush the supreme authorities in t. alcutta with 
an necurate account ot local ot rurrences, and re- 
ports of judieial piocecdings, they have the inla- 
foitune to obseiie that, on the contmry, his Ex- 

eellenev, the liovernor (leneral m Council, has 

lately promulgaterl a rule and ordinance, impoa- 
ine sev ere restiictioiis on the pi ess, and 
luting nil peinslical pnbllcHlions, even at the 
Pivsidency, and in the native Iniiguftgcs, unjew 
{.nnetioned hy a license Irom Cloi eminent, which 
IS lo be ievo« able at plea nie, whenever it sliiill 
appeal to (loveinn.eiit thnt a pnhikation has 
« ontani#d any thing ot unsuitalire character. 
'I'lioM* natives who uiv in moie favoiimhie eir- 
cninstanecH, and ot respectat.lc cliAraeter, have 
biieh an iiivineible prejudice against innKing n 
voluntary nftidnvit, oi iindeigumg the solemni- 
ties of an oaih,thnl they will never linnk ol es- 
tnhlishing a publication vvliirh nin only he sup- 
polled by a senes ot oaths and nflldavits, abhor-* 
rent to their leelings. and ilerogatoiy to im- 
putation among their eoiintryinen. . . . . Your 
inemooalisls nie peisuadtal that the Iliitish llo- 
vernin^nt is not dispos.'d to adopt the political 
mn\ini, so often acted upon by A.slatic I rinces, 
tl.al Ibe more a people aie kept in dai kness, llirir 
rulers will deiive Ihe greater advantages from 
them . since, by lelerenee to history, it is loiind 
that Ibis was bnt a slioit sighted policy, which 
iIkI not nltiniab ly answer Uie purpose ol its au^ 
thors. (Hear ) ’if 

Having reail these passagen, 1 may rest 
satisfied, 1 hope, I have shown the Cotir^ 
that they hate affairs to attend to tif a 
much higher nature than their luero 
cmnmerrial f raii'^aetions ; that their first 
duty Is to walcli nver the interest aiul 
haniiiuess of India, ^lliey are bound to 
rmisider whether the iiu^aMires reeeiitly 
ailopted would not tend to keen the In- 
dian jKipulation in a state of iheiitiu 
darkness. 1 can see mj danger which 
can result fiom agreeing to the motion 
with which I shnll conclude, except that 
of exiHisiug a hatl Govenimcrit. In eoa- 
curicnce, therefore, with the Indian pfi- 
pulatiun, 1 call upon you to change a 
kystein, the object of which is to kee^ 
them in a state of ignorance and barba- 
rism. For the purpo.se of obtaining the 
necessary Information, to guide us in ^ia 
object, 1 now beg leave W lJiUV« the to^* 
lowing Resolttiions • 
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1. That it i# drtlared by the /)3<1 Gro. III. 
rap. I-M. i 3:j. to be “ the doty ol thiH rountry to 
jJioinolH ihe uitereilnnd happmew of the natne 
inhabitants of tlie Hiitidi donumons in India, 
and 8iuh loeasuie ouijht to be adopted a§ may 
lead to llie iiitioduction ainooft them ofiisetui 
knowleilj'e, and ol lelifiiousaud ino al improve- 
irient ' 

2 Tliat no means has e been fonnd so effeclnal 
to 8eruit* to mankind the enjoyment of these 
blessini's, MS the dlllosiou ol uselul ilifuimutiun 
by mniia ol the piess. 

;t llwit llicie be laid before this Court copna 
o( all the minutes and oiders ol eouneil at the 
I’lesidi lien s of iJenuul, Madraa, and Itoinbnv, 
lela'iiij' to the publie pieas , and also copies ol 
all coriespoiidem e betuuii those Coveiiimeiita 
and the Coiiitol Dm rtois and the Hoard ot Coii- 
liol re ipet lime llie same , to i nalile this Coiiit to 
iiseertain how lai tlie i ebullitions heietutore and 
now in loM e, tor the buidam e ol the piess in In- 
dia, liave iissisled or ii taidi d tlie lieiievuleat and 
national ohjet ts, wlin h Ihe l,ei;isbitiire has de- 
rlared it to be the duty ol tliisi oiiiitiy to promote 

IMr. U. K INN MID) >(Toii(lcd the motioti. 

'Hie K’Milutiotis haiiiib been read 110111 
tlie t'liaii ; 

Mr. [1 . Jackson s.iid that he, in com- 
Jiioii with many other Piopiictoi.s, w-as 
desirous ot knovvinu wiiat o|iiiiion the 
Com tof Directois had (oiueyed to India; 
and he wished that the Chairni.m w’onhl, 
if hesasv no ohieetion to sin h a pioeeed- 
int?, eonmmniiate what thatojiinion was 
fo the C<nnt. 

'I'he CiiAiHMAN said he liad no ohjec- 
tion toeoiiiiily with the hoii.Piojnietoi’s 
re(|uest; ihel'leik should lead a copy of 
the letter, in whieh the Court ot Diiee- 
tois had expressed their opinion of Mr. 
Adam’s conduct. («) 

'I’lie Clei k then read a letter, dated July 
30, in neatly the lollowdni? teinis : 

.Sii, — ttf Itavc irrcurd \oni dispatchrs in 
ivhulisou U(M|unint iistliatIMr .laincs lliukini'- 
liHiii hiivmi; /at Jt-ifed Aim laiin to thf Urolt i tton 
a/ (ii)u rnnii lit, you have dcclaird Ins luensi* 
t'lhiMoid (/») W I* take till* i-ai host ojipoi liinily 
ol uiii\c\nib to you our dctidcil appiohation id 
tills plot t'l diiib (r) When wrliike into roiisi- 
(It ration the olli'nsi\i> and mist hiosons i-haiut t«T 
«i( inaiiy of the aitirlrs wlm'i liatr npiHaird m 
Ml Hill kin'iliaiii’H.Foniniil, the irnimMil adiiio- 
iiitioiis \shuli hi‘lias icirisul, and tliC obstinarv 
with uliuli Ilf has llioiii'lit propel to piistveie 
III Ihe e lose whitli hndilrauii upon him the dis- 
pleasiiie ot Ifoveiniiient, we leel that von .are 


(it) It IS imiHissilde not to admire tlie ease and 
li inkiiess willi wliirli the Court are rrudv to 
piodnei Mttiir papeis, even on a mere hint tiom 
otlii rs, w In n tliese p ipeis an* sneh as they tliiiik 
likeU to do them eieJit \Miy do they not us 
leinlily piiidin e at fin pajieis, when stienii.inslv 
tailed li.i ’ The iMi'-oii Is obvious, beiiinso 
they know' that tliese woiibl nat do them nedit 

I A) It Would havebien well it tlie Court had 
flsl e,i Ihein'elvi s, how It wu.s possilile loi liny 
man to loiiut piutertioii who had otlendel no 
law . 

(c ) The oppuitiinitv was rarh/ indeed 1 he‘e 
(lespati lies tame home lo the aame ship with 
Mr Hiieknibliiim, and rmelied the India House 
on the 16th of July. Dn the 3oth the answer 
was written : n ilei;uH‘ ot lelerily amountinb al- 
most to “ biralhless haste," and sueh as the 
Cant liidiaCoiiipuny tiri er display, except when 
•£U Itkc lbv»p (;iu tu \x >upp«rteil. 


fully justified in revoking his licence, (d). We 
also take this opportunity of informing yon that 
you shall receive our cordial support, in vyhat- 
evtr measures you may adopt for restrnininir 
the licentiousness of the press, from which, if 
not checked, the most dangerous consequences 
must cn.sue (e) 

Mr. Hume a«ked whether the letter 
which had ju-st lieeii read w'as tlie only 
(Hie whieh had been written upon the 
subject by the Ccurt iif Directors. 

The CiiAiKMAN replied that it was. 
Mr. R. Jackson then addre.sscd the 
Court as follows I )ield to no one in 
the most ardent attachment for the liber- 
ties of my country, and for the freedom 
of fheptr.s'', a.s having been insti uineiiial 
to tho.se liberties. {/) I believe that the 
(pte.stiou at issue between my lion Friend 
and my.self will he found to be whether 
that winch vve both so ardently love, can 
be best maintained by what he please.s to 
callafreeand imcontiollable press, or 

(li) The honor ol i i-paite proceedings, 
wliu h M I linpc) , on the pai t ol the bon. Com t, 
was instrui led to profess, could not have lieeii 
vnvseiiouslv fell on this occasion . ns the opi- 
nions beie expiessed Wfie loinicd eiitliely on 
the rx-jmrte iipoit ol the piiireediiigs sent lioiiie 
In Mr Adam Mi Hm kiiigiKiin had not then 
III eii beard in his delenr e, eillier m w ritmg or in 
spctcli 'I’lie nin/,/led state of Ibc press of In- 
dia allowed no man to spe.ik foi him tlieie; and 
till iipHtby and indilkMence ot the picss in Lrig- 
land, on Indian siibjei Is, bad, up to this period 
at least, prevented the discussion of this question 
beie 'file assuming nil these things ns tiue, 
1heiefore,u]inn the meie ipse dixit ol Mr Adam, 
IS a complete begging ol I lie (|nestion,aiid should 
he r'-garded as wholly unsupported by piool 

(e) '1‘his assiiiaiice ol i.up|Hiitfor restraining 
the /i< ewDoin/w vs, aiiioiints to an av’owed ileter- 
minattoii to de*tioy, as far as in them lay, tlie 
lihritijof the press in India It is ns vain to 
liope lor aiiv mode of entirely rooting out llio 
one without iiijiinng the other, ns it istodestroy 
the obnoxious quiililii s of dings, and still pre- 
seivetlieii medieinal viitms 

(./) 'fills Is the usual opening nf a U'gal ad 
V(M'at(‘ wild means to oppose tliat liberty, and 
mnv 1m> toiiiid at the eomineiicement ol almost 
eveiy speeeb yet delivered in Parliameiit and 
C’omts lit Law, wlieii the object has been to re- 
strain the veiy llbeity heie eulngisrsl. The ob- 
Jei t IS in a'l the same— to induce qtfalse belief of 
altni bnient to llie thing eonderni.esl, and thereby 
to obtain gie.it cnalit fui the neci isihj of the re- 
stiaiiit proposed , ns mueli us to say, “ I, who 
/»>ie the tieedom ol the pie,s ns much as any 
Ilian, e.iiiiiot lie supposed lo wish t» restrain it 
moie lliiin IS leally iieeessiiiy the tnllaey is al- 
most loo plain to need expi-siiie. Hut it is plea- 
sant to hnd Mr Jai kson, the second leyal ndvu- 
( ate ol the Com I ot I )iie< lois, (Mi. I mjicy being 
the lirst.) admitling, at the veiy out'll ot his oia- 
tioii, that It IS not 0111 libirties tliat have won 
lor iistbo lieedoin ot Ihe jiie^s, hut tlie frteJoin 
ol the piess that lias been iiisti nmental in ob- 
taining lor IIS eveiA other species ot tiixvlom. 
Ml lieg the render to la-ai thlse^|>e^lally in mind 

t</) Anolht I lidiiiev, uinl a inisreprcsentatioii 
togeihi r. No one in India ever nskeit for a fn e 
uml uNei>iif;o//e(/ piess , hat lor that vei-y pre-s 
whieh Ml Jackson so miK li admires, and thinks 
best, iiiimely, " fris*, but subject to Irual and 
constitutional control.” 'fins is all ti at was 
ever asked for India This is what Mr Jdekaon 
reveie* and adnnrt's, and jet ( mate blew cati- 
ki^tvnc) I) Uu« u what b« lUvuuousty oppose*. 
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by that which I liave ever ranked amongst 
ihe greatest blessings of mankiud, a press 
free, but sabiect to legal and constitu- 
tional control. With the geutlcinan to 
whom this debate so much refers, (Mr. 
Buckingham,) 1 have not the hon()ur to 
be acquainted, nor indeed had- i, until 
within a few minutes, the least kiibw- 
Icdge of his person. I understand that 
Mr. Hiickinghain i.s a gentleman of very 
superior abilities, and of most respect- 
able private character, but he is befoie 
us to-day as a public man ; and I, in the 
discharge of my public duty, sliall not 
hesitate to speak frankly, with re.spect to 
evei7 part of his ronduet which Ims led 
to the eoucliisiou which I, foi one, am 
bound to approve of. I concur ^^itll the 
Court of Directors in approx ing of tlie 
conduct of Mr. Adam ; and I am of opi- 
nion, that if llie Court of Diiectois had 
not exjire.ssed their approbation a.s they 
have done, tliey wcmld liavc compromised 
their duty. (lu‘ar!) 

In the course of my hon. Fiiend'a 
speecli he haa particularly diawn oui at- 
tention to three conslaeiations — hi at, 
what ia the law } secondly, has that law 
been w i.sely and vii tuonsly administered ? 
and, if it ba.s not, let Mr. Adam be sub- 
ject to all the blame which he xvould so 
justly merit ; but, if the laxv has been 
adtuinislercd in a becoming manner, let 
ns, whilst we make every coiisideiaiinn 
for the honesty and uprightness ot Mr. 
Buckinghaui'.s intentions--letus, at least, 
not desert that line of conduct to which 
w'e have accustomed and altaelicd our- 
selxes, namely, that of standing forward 
as the protectors of oiir absent function- 
aries, to defend their measures xx hen call- 
ed in que.stion, and theii charac ters xvhen 
uuju.stly assailed, as I believe Mr. Adam’s 
to have been. fHe.u !J The tliiid eon- 
sidei-ation to wnieh my hoii. Friend has 
called my attention is, whether it be con- 
sistent with sound xvisdom and enlight- 
ened policy to allow the fieedom of the 
press toexii^iii our colonial .‘»ettlements 
in the East liidics to the extent, or, 1 
should rather say, the non- extent,^ the 
uidindtcd range which my hon. Friend 
and those wdio supjioit him profess to 
l>e their desire to .Noe it eairied. {h) It 
is, ill the first jilace, important that xve 
sliould ascertain what is the laxv of the 
ca.se,cspeclally since it has been so empha- 
tically alluded to. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that the law which anthori/.es 


(A) It is impoBstble that Mr. Jackson conhl 
have read, xvitn an; attention, the correspond- 
ence and discussions that tvK>k place in India, if 
he says this thrQUKh igooraore , and it is impos- 
sible that bis intentions con be honest, it be sa>s 
this from design. No man, either m India or 
Kn^land, ever desired an unltmited ranpe for 
tfie press, any moretbnn they would for poison 
ur the dagger: they only asked Uiat the tunner 
should be as free to every mao as the latter , to 
he punished only wheti abused, and alter a Ulal 
and conviction at law. 

Onental Heraiii, Vol. J, 


the removal of persons residing in India 
w ithout licenses is of rec'eiit origin — it 
lids existed, in Act after Act, for the last 
200 years. It has always, during that 
lime, been the principle of the Indiau 
fJoxcinmeiit, sanctioned by the Legis- 
lature of (ireat Hiitain, that the non- 
access of .strangers was the only way to 
plc^el•xc our po.s.sfssions. l,.see, by theii* 
gcAtuifs, that Mime hon. Fropiietcirs en- 
tertain a little doubt on ibis point, the 
Couit .shall ^ndge betxveen us. Hy the 
cliaiter ot Elizabeth, which was granted 
moie than 200 yeai.s ago, (i) it wiw 
enacted that “ none of the Queen’s sub- 
jrels, but the Company’s scrxaiits aud 
their as'-igii", sluiuUl looit to the 
East Indies, under pain of foifejting 
tlieir ships and cargoes, with inipii.stin- 
ment till the olfendeis .should gixe a 
bond of 1,000/. not to trade llieie again.” 
'I'lie Act ot Cli.iiles, alter leciting the 
Acts of Eli/.ibeth and James, puixiden 
that the Company “ inay H'izr on all 
iiiiiish subjects residing in India with- 
out the Company's license, and send 
them home to England." Nearly ICO 
years after, the 5th ot (Jeorge 1. pi ox ides 
that, it “ any liiitish subject be iound in 
India without a llceii.se, tlie Company 
may airest aud seize liim.and remit iiiiii 
to England to answer lor his oft'ence, 
aeeoidiug to laxv.” 'I'he ilth of Geo. 1., 
entitled. An Act tor the better seem ing 
the tiade of the East India Company, 
enacted “ that all persons found in tlm 
East Indies xxilliout license, would bo 
lield to coinniit a high crime and misde- 
meanour, and might be seized and sent 
to England, and lodged in the next 
(ouiity jail to the place xvhcie they 
should be landed, until they guxe sccu- 
litie.’i to stand their trial.” A similar 
emvetment was contained in the .i.'id of 
the same King. I belicxe tlieie i.s no 
Fairiameiitaiy rule moie strict in its 
const] iictioii than this, that wlieii tlie 
Lcgislatuic coiiliuues, thiougli a long 
series of years, to leneatthe .same enact- 
ment, it is to be held that the opera! inii 
of the enactment has be»‘n found bene- 
fu ial. Wlien we find tliiit Failiament 
has uiidexiatingly [leiseviucd in enacting 
tlie same piinciple, we have a light to 
ii’ler to liiat as a proof, aboxe all otlier 
arguments, tliat the lav\’ iias been found 
tobe wise and useful, (/f) (Hear!) 'Fhcii 

(t) With Mr. Jarksnn, an with most otlirr 
law xern, the nnlK/uOy <>l » statute veins to bo 
its greatpst merit, ami a law muilc VOO years ago 
to be much belter tlian one mnde yenteixlny, < >n 
this principle every re|»**nl ol an old act must he 
a species of treason ngainst the stale, ami an in- 
sult to the “ wisdom ot our ancestors wliich, 
w him it was in its perfection, sanctioned the burn - 
ing of heretics, witches. &c. What a pity that 
such wise laws as these should have ever disnii- 
jM-nred before the folly of oar degenerate days ' 

(A) I'liere are sexenl lawa ol this ** wise and 
useful ’* order, that have lierii continued from 
the earlieat times, and which, no doubt, Mr. 

O 
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linw tlof'^ the fa<^e stniwl ’ Inthelaot 
Act ot l•arIl.lIll(■llr ulndi lelatcs to the 
iian»fl\, thi .■)’(! ot (IcMij-c III , 

we tnid tlirif the L' ui'l.itiuc, ‘■o lai tioiii 
atii kIu'iii'' . 111) ul till poucis uueii In the 
Itidl.ili (lie ( I liliU nt h\ lnllii:i Ails, le- 
eii.Kt^ aiid eiihuLC-i t!in e ,iiid 

iBliecitK"- llie |Kiill<ul.il Ino'le iii uliuli 
I'K \ '«li.dl he (.uiKd mtn e'ecutmii. 
'I Ills A( t, .ilK F t II. i' tiiiir ih.ii all ])ei'-niis 
ill liidi.i ‘^h.lll hi .siih|( L'i tn till Lnc.il 
(ioveniiiii Ills, ijiK's (III tn deel.iic th.it , 
‘‘ il .iin peisiitis, h.uinunlit. lined 111 eii'i s 
tn II "ide 111 liidi.i Imm the ('miit ni l)i- 
lei tills, sh.ill ,it ail) tune sn i niidiii t 
till iiiseKi s lh.it , in the inili'ineiit nl the 
(imeiiini (ii iiei.il, tlie\ shall he laid to 
li.lie Initeitid till II ei.iiin In the iniiiile- 
n.inee .mil pinliilinii nf the (I'nieiii- 
liient. If sh.dl and in.u he l.tuiid Ini 
‘null (inieinni (aiiei.il tni'iil.iie that 
the liei ii'i’s nt smli pei'inis .ue \niil , 
Jittei \Miieh siu h jiei v()||s sli.dl ht deeined 
tn he III liidi.i withnnl lueii'i's, .md the 
(iineinni (m'Iii i.d sh.dl he .inthnii/i d tn 
M i/e them .mil send them hniiie tn l.ne,- 
l.Uid ’* 1 think then* i.ui he nn diliiiidt) 
in inlleitintr Imin thc'e 4\ils th.it the 
l.iw IS this- ih.lt il .ui\ peisnii he Inuinl 
ill (he K.ist Indies withnnf .i license, he 
is miilli nl ,i Inuhi nine .mil nu'deiiie.ui- 
nil! , and IS hahle tn he sei/e,l and suit 
In luitthiiid l/i 

'I'heie Is a distini (inn lietwceti the i >s(> 
nl Ml. iMiekiia’h.iin .mil (h.it nt Mi. 
Ainnt, iMi, Bill kinidiani lem.nned in 
Inili.i, up tn ,i I oit.iiii pel mil, ninh i uh.it 
is I .tiled .1 liee ni.ii inei’s 111! Use 1 u ill 
imt ill) mnie than ineieli .dlilde tn Mi. 
Atnnt’s i.isi>, hii.uise the ti.iiis.utinn 
hetuein .Ml Ainnt .mil l.nid \ndieisi 
tint \et heiin: i.iiili hi Inie the ( niiit .iinl 
the pithlll , I slinidil hnid it In he ninilst, 
eithei tn .Ml Ainnt ni liis l.nidship, tn 
entei into ,in\ p.ninl the siihnet until 
\M' have evei) p.iit nl the inie'imn .i- 
fnllv hetnie us .is Mi Bni kinuh.iin h.is 
taken i.iie th.it ue shuiild li.ivi ei -it 
tillin’, u hii h lel. Ill’s til liHii .^ii , \^ ant's 
<Mse, hnuevei , dilleis Imhii .Mi Ihiik- 
in-diain’s m this, ilut In- |adu 

uithnii' .in\ 111 ease whalevei ,.ind,undei 
thnsc ( iieiiinst.liii I's, It liei.ime the 
hnimden (hit) nt tlie (.nveiimi (.eini.il 

I '.m ( m ilK 111 Ml I I I ) nr 1.1 tin « i . itn 

lit t IS KM ..i < 1 1 i.en .ll•.I^il(■^ l>v till 1 1 ml l.\ ( .in 

li.il .iMkIImi, 1' 1 . s I.. I III. I iiMi lutnn; iliui.li, 
S..IM ..| w III. !i Ill I .i \t \ 1. , . i.,i\ .mill It I 

I. till. (I'.lslll I |.lll.l l|'il \\l 1 . .11 11 (1 (Ml, 11 I \ , I \ 
I.I.I llW I.MI..I in II .,ll. .1 111. 1 II,, 1.,,:^,, 

Mini I hii\ ( iM.tii.lli il, tin l.ivci, .1(1 illlllii; |.i 
Sia 11 .III lU 'Mil . Ml, It iMuhl Ul U, i.ililllllK i| III 

^ / ' \ K til. . /./ I 1 1. 1 IMI Mis \\ Il I M. 1 .11 ill hi; 

(.1 Ml .I..I kslMi s \ I, IV ,,| till I l4i , must lu‘ .,) 
lien II hcifi I Ili4ii tl., . , KM, S. vv, I, .|,|,., a .) t., 
(lie I'UMls'ilm lit ol timsi w Im (M uui.ilU wriit III 
I II il i.i w itl'.i.ii t 111 I II « s ,i' all lint I In' 1 1 '. ent liin 

IS. Ill, . 1 , .1 f., I I.I I il.ii,^ .VVMV h, , MV, ii.mi lluisi- 
Vile l.iiv,’ till Ml , and ll., ii |)uiiisliiii.; tin iii t.ii 
1 1 nn; w iiliKiil wild ill, \ ten, U, , n t.mi'.iK , 1 , 
I'livi'lel' Ub. l'■ttlelldl^ s^mt ul le^ispai.ju 


to roinovc him. If, therefore, there ex- 
isted no other ica.son for the lemoval nt 
All Ainni than that lie ua.s in Iinlia 
uithniit a lueiise, it beeame the iuipei.i- 
livediitv nf the thiveinni Ccneial, tlie 
iilniiient his attention w.ts diitcted to 
the ciunnistame, to .send him liome. I 
liave s.iid th.ii .Mi. Buekinuh.ain ic’;,ided 
Ml liuii.i midei .1 tiee m.iiinei’.s license. 
1 h.ivi III) nhieelinii to the eidaiu^ed eoii- 
stiiKtion which lets been irivcii to that 
lieeii'C’ h\ Minie pt isoiis •, hnt 1 must oh- 
seive that the license oiilv ))eiinits .m iii- 
dividn.il to he in Imha in the piactice nt 
a s( ,d.ii Mitt tiade, ami that, on the taec 
nt It, It declaie'i that il the paity tn 
whom il ma) he maided .shall, in any 
lesput, th n.iit tinin the lule.s and oidi- 
n.iiues nl the Kast India Company, fiom 
that lime tlie license >h,dl he void. I 
meiel) mention thi.s (ni the puijm.se, ol 
showi'nt^ that, il the lettei ot (lie law laid 
iieen stueiU enfoieed atiainsl Ah. Hiuk- 
imdmm,.is that iteidlenmii and his fiiemls 
tlesiic It should he eiilnieed ,i{».mist Lnid 
Hasimes ,iml otheis, vse hlinnld have 
iieen sp.ucd all this ii.tinfiil iliscuisMon 
ahniji the liheitv nl tlie pie.s.s and tlie 
injmies uiiiiii All. lUiekimtliam .sa)s he 
h.is leeeived , fni , the uinineiit he .M’t up 
the i'ulculiii .lain /ml, his In ense hecame 
void, ,ind he nnaht h.ue iieen lemnvetl. 
'I'lie hnn Halt, i.^ii C. I'm lies', 1 .see, 
slmkes his head , hut 1 lepeat that, fiom 
th.it monirid, Mi. Hiiekinnham’.s license 
lieeanie Imleited, <ind the (inveimii Cle- 
nei.d tnuhl h.ive suit him toKnitlaiid fni 
tiuil, ll Ini nn nthci le.lsoii. [///) It lias, 
hnwevc 1 , been the )ir.it liee of hol'd IJa, si- 
llies, .md ntliei ( nn I'j iini.s ( ic’liei a), not 
tn look vet \ niei']) mtn the lieeiise.s which 
mdn idii.ils m.iv jin.ssins, ami to allow 
eenth'men h.iv nm liee m.u iiu i '.s lleeiises 
tn u'liuin Ul India, ami In enu.iue in any 
pinlM.thle sp, cud, Hum, so Inim ,is the) 
inntiimed tn enmliiet themselves in a 
jiinpci m.miiei . Hnt 1 have mi liositaticm 
III s.iuiia ih.d, il 1 h.id been at the he.Kl 
nl the (mvunment in India, and h.id 
Iniiml ,1 aentlem.m, vvitli a fiee maiinei 's 
hi I Use, .diiisuii: the pinilu,n‘.s wliuli 
w 1 1 e eniuvdi tl tn him. Ini the piM pose (d 
distuihmalhe well, tie nt the emjiire, ii/J 
I wmild lint, ,is the (Invei nment h.ive 
done with Uspcct In All Hnt kinjtliam, 

h. ive enleieil into a lenittheiied eniie- 
simmlenee with him, hnt would at onee 
li.oe s.ud, “ ^ on h.tve, in mv judemeiit, 
dep.ii ll d Mum t he nh|ec t nf \oiii lic’i Use , 

I Will m,|iMie nn Inithi i , lint I unlei y u 
liome inimeiiiatel).” lu' ( He.u ' ’ It 

( ,« ' tills IS Ml Hlrtii'iim; n ill), tnii,'. mi, < tim; 
tlifsil, l\ ini.t s,ruiit\ ul lliH‘e-(,iiii tlis ol tlu' 
III itisl, s, 111, is in In.im, timl it iIomtv ob to I"’ 
|>i,Mniiii iiil\ uotio. a ill O'. 

^)l' 'Mils, lit.w, \, r, simiilil Ml Icnst Ilf piiivt 'I 

(<0 ll Ml J,uk.stiii ilnis initipiets Ian, I.' 
111 ! ill v.mle il noofi .1 1 lie , lit 1, flsl .III areeia.'il.i, 
oil, to tllosc W 1)0 haVI till' powil nl iiupKiMtiio; 

i, I till III Mill lull win;, ll,' 1,'iMfiins uii Ailv .1- 
v.ili null uotK'UMue Mil'ifi out ol pl.ic,.'. 
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I lmHn appears to me that th(' Government 
nt liidi.i would have escaped mmdi bittei 
,« (•n''atioti if they had done tliat whith, 
lioin forhear.tMce and teiidei ness ton arils 
Mr, linekintjham alone, the) ahsi.uncd 
lioni dointt. f/>] 

lA't us now see whether or not Mr. 
l’.iu Uini!;hani’s conduet has been such as 
iMoially to jii'lity the jii-oeeedimis to 
\^hicll the Goveininent ot India has re- 
orted, 'rids luiiuis me to the snoiid 
ot the piopositioiis, \^hu'h I intimd to 
(li'Ciiss ; tori think I !i.i\e estalili^hi'd, 
IhmiiuI dispute, that the (bixeinment 
lias the powei , when it an iiidi- 

Mihial to haw toiteited ids claim to its 
|ii oti'ctioii , to dei'laie his lien sc void, 
and to send him home, (yi It lem.ims 
fhen to pc seen, ^\llethel m .ulmmistci - 
me' tiie la\\ , the (ioveinment has .icted 
niselv. It must be .idmitted, I think, 
tint I at least state tlie nuestioii tan In , 
and there can be no idiieetion to m\ eli- 
de i\ omiiea to make out nu (U'C b\ a lew 
1 \ttact', liom N\ liat must be admitted to 
be an authoiilN m this lase, sime it is 
a ]iamj)hlet ]iublished bv i\li. Ibiekine- 
li nil himself, and tiicuhited .inionust his 
li lends, w) 

I will pass o\er all Mi Jim kiiudiam's 
eaiU histoi y, except th.it pat t Nvhiili le- 
lates to his beiinr at llombav without a 
lienise, I onh allude to this, to show 
that the hn al (Jov ei nnieiits ha' <• nni- 
toi mb, acti'd on the piitu iple ot lemittimr 
iiiilueii'ed indniduals to ICii'd.nid C v ' 
'sii loan Nejie.in, tlie (I'o'.einoi e( liom- 
!'a\, listeneil with eieai attention to all 
llie ohieitioiis whnh Ml. huekmi'h.im 
111 ired inraiiist his hi 11114 sinit home, .iiid 
It IS evident, liom the i 01 1 espondenee 
whieh took place, that .‘>0 hoaii Nepe.tn 
would, if It h.id depended on liimsell, 
latliei thatMi line km^liam had leniaui- 

' /< ' Ii llu' lUlviM ot Ml l.iiw ihlt Ml 1(1 1)( fii 

iolldSV I .1 

' lill vs nil Ills lic.ut -so iiuivli loi It(irku.-,h on,'’ 
i(" ildnlit nun li liilLer .a < Usolioii would .ild> iia\« 
ecu Shansi .i.nl, jni!r<<l, to do Mr l.ossnilc, 
lii'tii c. Ins jfioih Is slioili I, iii'ijc ( l!f( In.il, nii't 
ii'il nt nil iimie mnust Ih.iii 'li l.oksoii’s 

I'/l S 11 n|)(iNi ic.; till- 1 iv\ had srinl. “ Win 11, ni 
ito jiKlirineiitot tlu‘ (UivniKn <a n< i.d, .1 m 01 li.i, 

< (Jiiniiiin a imuiln , lit sluill lit linnad’ ""’M'' In 
l« Jnslnivd 10 Inuiuon,' a lu.iii iin u 1 \ Ini.uc 
\ir hf I iti t(l ]n li.ui (MinmiUi <1 iioiiiln ' NSotiM 
iM inipicst, 110 poiol lit utinnea, n<> Inal, in» 
I'i'U net* nllitsvi'd ’ ‘ I 01 It itiiiit i I'nri to jiiote* - 

lion,” must im an honifllnm’ m notlim'/ It it 
iin -IMS tin 0 lino is i» lenit, foi i 

man who h.is nut foi li ili d tins lI.ohi, i .iioiot In 
I'S'liiliy stilt Innne II il lin an - notl.ii.,. it 
'' onia I., hoin sf it oni'e (n s t, -,o, .iin< ii ,i< al tin 
' ’.Iiist* , till no liinitiii, I Ian n i .in In in < < ss.ti \ , 
el In iin rn vv ) 1 i ol 1 1n I ms t i inn is t o <lt I* i m i in 

') 'I Ills {niiiolilt't ii'iisls'i 1 ot tie loin- 
spoinliMH e w lUi till I ml 1,01 (los ei >iini i (, al s .o i 
on ' (II I iods, and vs ns pi 1 s .ili ly pi 1 nltnl in 1 in'ia , 
lilt ( lO s M niniMit tliei ( not pt 1 niiUm'4 tin jiulile 
' itiou III its own ollu ml lioeniin ill' 

'I 'I In V )m\ e nol iineninitv amn- so , .and 
''(11, nil* (It tills in (inn lit at U list iU > Iti ll I'li Milo 
’•'Is in Ill'll I ss itliout In eices, vv ln» tins ( l>n n 
' I'lvil llitic loi jeaiji, Kuvliievvi oate melesUd. 


ed at HombaN , lodovelope tho^c enlicdit- 
imed pimeiples of orient. il eoimuetre 
wliieh .Mr. liuekiiiirbam, with ;i talent 
jieculiarlN his own, h.ul hromjlit nndev 
the notice of the liomhiv (io\ enimotit. 
lint, uotvN ithstandimr. Sir llv.iM iVepe.Ui 
felt Ixmnd to diieet ,Mi. Bnckingh.im’s 
lemoN.d to KMukind; he s;\id, “ 1 halt* 
no ( hoiee ; 1 im.st administer the hisN't 
ol Knithind" — toi they .ne the law's ot* 
Knal.md. Let ns base no »|ni!)h!imr on 
tins point to-d.iv. 'I'he law which diiects 
.iti'oNeiiioi (I’eneral to send luime an in- 
disidu.il, witliont tn.tl it mui please, is 
.e mneb ibi* laiv ot ICmrhind as any otlier 
law It h.is been enacted mil re-enacted 
bv tin' fa-a|s|atme. tm npw.uds ot two 
bninlied mmi . nnl 1 <isU any contem- 
plative III. Ill who heals me, and wbo li.is 
studied Indian Jiistoiv, wlietber be does 
not, in bis eoiisi iein e belu've, that it the 
lilieilv wliieb is eonleiuled I'm to-il.iy, 
bad been eoiueded ITid )e,us :n>o, \\e 
slionid not ,it tills moment be, it not 
svithontan Indian (‘inpite, .it le.Ht in .1 
t.u nnne disadvaulaoeoits situation tbaii 
we now .lie with ii'uaid to it ^ 

( He.n ' ' When we le.id the opinions of 
the iti e.itcst im n w ho h,i\e eif lier w 1 itteii 
Ol sj^sokim on tin* Mibp'ct ot India ; wlieii 
we luid tliem all nnnnmoi's in speakiinr 
ol the n 11 examph'd rood toi time ot ( iieat 
lint, tin, in pc issim^, abiaet wdliont 
ipiesinm, the >41 eate tem|nu’esti known, 
(ciil. 11111114 a iiinltitiidmcn - popnhuicii, 
will'll I ml, annnu'O tin f'lijij-icst j,thi ~ 
(mu 0 / tniitil.iii'/. It 1 - bid (.ill til (lime to 
the ( oiicbi - nni , th.if the laws w bn b haw 
been p.C'i'd bv the l,i '-islatnic me wise, 
and li.iw ((I'ldined to tlie best ol .ill 
I lids, 11 . libels , the < oiisolidation of the 
empiie, .uni the li.ijipiness ot it.s siih- 

|('(|s ;f/) 

/> II. c ill. II IS III IhiT'i st nv ovv i), llioimh an 
a. » lU. iil.il (111. , lliiO till •jx.st ol dll pi (iplf III 
IikIi.i Ii.is no iwn r in md svst. ni ol rnlim; llieiii. 
il tli»‘ lilii id o| III* pi( s, !i la lit .‘II uiv. 11 ill linli.i 

I j(l Is a,,o. s ivs IMi . 1 , 1 . I -on, I ml III pi 1 II 1 p» 
w on Id liu > . , I IS tins 1 1 nil , In < 11 1 1 1 Il 1 1< I i nil.- - 
p. ml. lit , Init III slimild h.is. II. i n ssoci nil. 
S . I, liotli I nvlisliini 11 .iiiil Indi.uis hfu! Iln li. . 
I'oni .it sp. (ill .unt \s I i 1 in >4 I '><• Nt‘«is m;o , iimt 

I I I , t In' ii. sv la w s, (!i. 1 . n on s|ii p .il I .ora Mil- 
li sl.-v , ami di. In.'iiMiu n| M i . Ada til . I lin t fio sa* 
liiLiii till, iitiiiu f(, liovsrs.i, Ml. .Iii.ks.jii 
tliint s tint dll' ,s i . I Iln ImlninH lici oiiii , the 
I. ss .i<h .nildm oil dn II . inpiie will Ilf* to ns, lie 
siniiil.l, il Iiillv |oi eoiisi>-(, II, v’s sake. |iHipri‘<e 
that . \ ( I V <nt. nipt to .nli^hl. (1 tin m slum Id he 
ills. 0111 .11 I (I, iiiiil tli.it ihi's '.lionia he k( pt ill 
.s.iki lins >1.11 kness '1 liii ss'nnld 1 ). up. akiim 

III iin'v, .it I. ist 

< II , II, iii'Vi > 1 , it S' . H ti n. , 111 it ll.c nnl 1 s ( s ot 
IihIm ssi.i .1111(110' I dll liiij,l,ii ',1 Jioiliuii uj 
rill III, in I Ill'll, u I nil, I I l.u 1 / I lili I ill.. I tin y 
sv I 11 , ' .1 !v ,ov‘ 1 m a lint ij lh< V nc sn Imp- 
pv, wh\ lilt 11 ’ III. Ill 41 . Ull. i.ini. to dull 
ji.v ' Il tiny <*•' div li.ippii 'I ol niniiUii'I, 
till ir 1 411.11 1 II. I m'l't In li» til 1 lli.'iii wis.loni, 
i.iokitrv aip. mn to < liiistiaiiils , hl.iv.iv, lo 
liii.I.iiu' llapp', |i.(i|i'. ' How rnvliidni in 
11', w III! art .ill < « kiii4 hnppii . s, i.oi h, m, i t.'it,. 
viini .etiiiii .»h!( , saiiipl. leid he. otne ad., 

uiauhvuil aiuuug lla liappwst vl min ' 
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Mr. Buckingham, after having been 
ordered home by Sir Evaii Nepean, ob- 
tained a flee mariner’s licenae, and made 

Hcvcral \oyagcs in liic Hast Indies, and 
at k'ligth found himself at Cakutta, 
where the owners of the ship which he 
commanded, had destined her to engage 
in a traffic) which it will not lessen Mr. 
Buckingham in the opinion of the good 
Uiid hoiuaue. to know, that he at once 
ftbhofred and lefiiscd to be concerned in, 
and fliercby relinquished profits of no 
ortlinaiy kind. (Hear!) In this situa- 
tion, Mr. Bnckinghani looked aiound 
Jiim, to see in wlmt manner he could 
employ the talents with which he knew 
that it had pleased God and nature to 
endow him (for there ate few persons 
who do not know their scale ot worth 
among their fellow'-cicaturcs) ; and he 
very naturally cmbaiked in the concerns 
of a public news|)aper. But this was 
not ifoiic without considciation. 3lr. 
Buckingham made a sort of piobationaiy 
expel iment in two other newspapcis 
(not as principal but only as conduct*)! ), 
before be became propi ietorof the ('al- 
c;uttii Journal. I mention this, because 
I shall, by-aml-hy, find it impossible 
to reconcile the fact of Mr. Buckingham, 
a sinew'd and inteirig<-nt ineiehaiit, Inn- 
ing conducted tv\o newspapcis, and paid 
.1,000/. for the jiroprietoiship of anotbci, 
with his statement, that he was unac- 
quainted with the Kcgulations which 
had been ?cnt by the Government to 
ociy editor of a newspaper, until some 
lime alter lie imrchiweu the Calcutta 
Jomnal. (u) Mr. Buckingham became 
tlie pioprictor ol the Calcutta Journal in 
October, lbl8; and in about nineinontbs 
afterwards, he had the lni^fortllnc to in- 
cur tin' di^pleasuic of— whom ? Of that 
very man, the Marquess of Hastings, 
whom he (neither justly nor gciierousl) , 
;ui 1 conceive, to the noble Mai<|uess) so 
often refers to, as having given the uiO'.t 
uncontrolled freedom of the pre<s to all 
India, (v) (Hear I) I must he excused 
for calling the attention of the Court to 
acertiin sLitement which w.as made by 
an lion. Friend of mine, whom I do not 
now see in his pbvee, but whom I will 
refer to as the individual who opened the 
debate on this subject at the last Court 
(Mr. Kin nail'd), and which statement, I 
conceive, to reflect upon the honour of 
the Marqnes.s of H.istlngs. It should he 
remembered, that the Kcgulations which 


(u) TIicb« regulations were contained in a 
private circular of the Chief Secretary, wliicli 
was never published; and was communicated 
tn tlie Editors of Newspapers some time befoie 
Mr. Buckingham landed in India, and were liy 
many besides himself not ition known to exist. 

(«) This error can never be too frequently 
omtecteJ. It was no! an uncontrolled fieedom ; 
blit a freedom controlled by the laws, and by that 
best guardian of the laws, a Trial by Jury, 
-whica Lord Hastings was supposed to Lave 
slveii i 'iUld thU waa all that was over ilcsiml. 


1 have alluded to, were ’iwned tinder 
these circumstances: — In August itJlo, 
the Marques.s of Hastings revoke the. 
censoi-ship of the press : out substituted 
these Begulatioiis, which the editors ot 
newspapers were given to uuderstaiia 
they must conform to. 'ITie Marquess of 
Hastings’s reasoning was this : “ I have 
taken away the censorship ; and I trust 
to the prudence of the editors of news- 
natiers tor observing these general 111 ^ 8 . 

It lias pleased Mr. Bnckinghani, and his 
advocates, to t resit these Kcgulations as 
a matter of little importance ^ to say that 
the Mar<iuess of Hasting.s merely framed 
tliem to calm those j)Oor silly souls who 
ignorantly anticipated that danger would 
arise tiom the removal of the resUictions 
upon the press ; that he threw them out 
as a “ tub to the whale,” or “ a rattle 
to amuse childieu.” (w) Few persons 
eiiteit.ihia higher opinion of the Mar- 
que-'S of Hastings’s merits than 1 do ; 
lew iieisons have moie attentively ob- 
served tlie whole of his administration, 
and I can safely state, that I never joined 
in any votes, with inoie heartfelt satis- 
lactivin, than 1 did in those by which 
tins Couit exjiressed their favoui’able 
opinion of his Jjordsiiip’s govei'ument ; 
and 1 eiileitain little doubt, that at no 
<li.slanl poiiod, when some sharp points 
ot c(*iitrovcrsy aie smoothed down, and 
giMid liiimonr is rcstoied to both parties, 
with icfcri ncc to the Mai’qut'ssot Has- 
tings’s coiidiKt,tliat I shall again be call- 
ed upon to join in a vote, wbicli tvill l>c 
eiiually honourable to his Lordship and 
tooniselves. But 1 should disguise my 
feelings, it 1 did not say, that it tbe. 
Maniuess of Hastings’s conduct, with 
respect to llio Kegulatious in question, 
hail been such as is attributed to him, it 
would cast a shade upon his illu.strious 
administration: (Hear!) and I should 
be Sony ever to believe that he adopted 
such a line of conduct. Happily for the 
Mariiucss of Hastings, we have his own 
laugnage, issued by himselt in Council, 
in broad contradiction to, tlie cwduct 
which is imputed to him; alkkl will give 
you, from Mr.Ruckingham’.sowii mouth, 
the interpretation which he put upon 
the Kegulatious, when he j^*lfnowledge(l 
tlieir validity, befoi-e long impunity had 
made him bold, and he tliought proper 
to speak of those Kcgulations in a man- 
ner too eontumelions for jmy Govcrii- 
meut, having regard for its own dignity, 
to endure. As I have before said, Mr. 
Buckingham had been but a few months 
proprietor of the Calcutta Journal, bc- 
mre he gave offence to the Government, 
by certain articles which he published. 
Those articles were such as could haixlly 


(*') Mr. Buckingham never Joineil In tljcsjV 
sertioM. He always conridered this pMfw the 

conduct of Lord Haatiugtlnctuisi'^tent, ana ha# 

nlwnyB sold so. 
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Ivavc been expected to proceed from a 
person of gentlemanly feeling, diarac- 
terued as they were by coarse ribatdriu 
applied to public authorities which ought 
to be reap^ed. The Court will judge of 
the nature of the offence, fiom tlic lan- 
guage iu which the Governor General Jn 
Ck>uucil thought pro|^r to aniinaidVert 
upon it. (a*) The Chief Secretary of the 
Government, by order of the Govtunor 
in Council, sent a letter to Mr. Bucking- 
ham, stating, that the attention of Go- 
vernment had been drawn to ccrlaln 
offensive jMtragrap/is, publi.''hed in tlie 
Calcutta Journal; one of which is as 
follows :r- 

We lifiv^ ircrivcd a letter from Madron, of llu- 
lOth iniit., writt«*n on deep blaeL-edged mouru- 
post, of conMidcrablu b'eadth, and apparent 
ly made foi the or.caauin, coininttnirntin:', ns a 
piece of melancholy Intellisenee, the fact ot Mi 
Klliott’.s beins; cunhmied in the tinverninent <>l 
tfiat Pr««itleiicy lor three yearn longer. It is re- 
garded at ^ladras as a public colamity, and ue 
Ijr.ir it will be viewed in no other light thiough- 
unt India generally. 

1 put it to the hoii. Bart. (Sir Cliarles 
Forbes), who resided for sonic time at 
Bombay, whether, if Mi. Kl(ihiu‘'toiicou 
Ids arrival there, to assume the goveiu- 
ment of a jiopulatioti of some million'*, 
liad met with such a salutation as tin.'*, 
— if the hist tiling that met hi^ eye at 
the breakfast table, had been a iienspa- 
|K‘r, issued in d<'e|) momniiig, on <iecouiit 
of his assumption of the (lotemmeiit — 
{>/) — he would have considered it a fair 
exorcise of' the Uherty ot the juess> 
How any man, liaA iiig in his haiuls the 
ilegulatioiis of IaikI Ihisting*!, .‘*hould 
wiito such an article, snrpri.ses me. (z) 
The first of the llegulations prohibited 
the editors of new>pa])eis fiom publish- 
ing “ animadversions on the measures 
aipl proceedings of the Honourable Court 
of Diiectors; on other public authori- 
ties in Kngland connected with the (Jo- 
verninent of India; or di^tpiisitions on 
political traiLsactions of the local Admi- 
nistration; or Olfensive remarks levelled 

(x) ThUik Romcthing new. The better wuy 
to enable tli'eCoui t lojiulge of the oirence, would 
have been to have ^iven the opinion of the oii- 
ginal writer of the article .alvo, and not l.oul 
Hastings’s character of it only. 1 1 every lu t 
Wert* to bejudgeJ ol, not from Uie aet itscll, n.ul 
the explanation of the ai lor, but fioin the de- 
scription Qf the per^on ino*.t dccjih interested in 
giving a fmse roloniing to it, then e\eiy man 
Hboilld be judged of aeeording to Inn i»cci/Ae/ ’v 
statement, without waiting for hiHdefeiiee , and 
no counsel should be hem d in Courtn ot t.aw, 
bof those opposed to the prisoner's innon ne. 
This, IVom a nractising aiUocate, as Mr. JiicJv- 
son is, is I ealry admirable *. 

(y) T^e Paper was not in mourning ; but 
contained the assertion of a letter having been 
received, writ tc \ on mourning paper, which w im 
the fact. 

(*) Lord Hastings’s regulations weie not 
then In the Editor’s bands; nor had he any lea- 
soi| (Wbatever for supposing that the press w as 
■at ns fire in India an it was in Kngland, subject 
only to the Trial by Jury in a Court of Law. 


at tlie public conduct of the hlembera of 
the Ctmncil, of the Jud^ of the Su- 
preme Court, or of the LoW Bishop of 
Calcutta.** With the exception of tne.se 
Interdictions, which wonhl exist under 
any Government, (a) the editors were 
allowed to wTite as they pleased. All 
tirat was reijuired of them was, tliat they 
should not bring into contempt, both 
with the Natives and Europeau.s, the 
highe.«t constil tiled authorities iu the 
roiiiiirv. (b) It appears to me a matter 
of astoni.shinciit, that Mr. Buckinffham's 
friends .vhoiihl take upon themselves to 
say, that tlie Marqne.‘>s of Hastings )mt 
loith the liegiilafions respecting the 
pi<'.s8, ;w a rattle tor the ainmenient of 
thildren, ami that he never intendetl 
them to be acted upon, when, ii\ the very 
letter whicli 1 have already referred to, 
it i.s stated, that the (h/veriior (iciie- 
ral consitlcis tlie paragraplis above 
cpioted, to be highly onenvive and objee- 
tionahle in thein-sehes, and to amount to 
a violation of the ohi ions spirit of the 
iiisti'iirtions eoiiimunieated to the editoi.s 
of newspapers, at the period when this 
Goveiiiiiient vviis pleased to permit the 
publication of newspapers, witJiout siih- 
jceling tlicui to the previous revihioiis of 
the oflicers ofGovcrnnient.” The letter 
eonehuled in these teiiiis: On thepre- 
.sent ()cca'<ioii, the Go/ernor General in 
('ontu’il iloe.s not projm.se to exi'reise the 
povveis vested in him by law; bat I am 
iliroeted to acquaint yon, that by any re- 
petition of a offence, you will be 

eoii.sidcred to liavo foifeitcd all elalni to 
the eouiitenanco and pioicction of this 
Government; (e) an<l will siihjert your- 
selt to be proceeded agmiist under the 
.lf>th section of the 5;hl of (Jco. III. cap. 
1. 'I’hc Begiil.ations here ailndcd to, 
although they had been elrcnlatcd some- 
time before, and were in the hands of 
ovciy editor of a news))aj)er, Mr. Buck- 
ingham states, were now for the first 
time officially hronght under his notice, 
l.et those, who can, believe that Mr. 
Buckingham gave .1,000/. for the Calcutta 
Journal, without knowledge of iliese 


(a) <’nn Mr Jackaon, the legal ofTleer of the 

Ea*.! India t’unipany, be serioUH, when he «ay», 
I'latundei nny guveimnent theae interdlrttoiiii 
Would exist ’ 1)0 Uiev or roiild they exlat in 

England Snob iiiLeidietioiu leavo nothing of 
any UHeful kind open to iiewapaper diacuaidon, 
wliieli vinst be employed on the topics pruhibit- 
e I — “ the iiienwures and nroceciUiign of unb'ic 
nulhoi itiCH III England nr I iidia, ennnerted w ith 
tlie Government of that country, ” to lie produc- 
tive of the great end of public diacuiiMioTi, egfa- 
bhilimg a check on the conduct Of those iii 
power in that country. 

(b) This wan not all that was required. It 
was reqairod that they should not docusH their 
meat.nres)i at all. Unt could they bring goo<l 
men into contempt? and if* they could, was 
there no law to punish them f 

• (r) No Himtlar offence evet wds committed ; 
and, therefore, thit warning, unlawful as it was, 
w'AB ..trictly and uniatenrup^ly attetMvd to. 
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official regulations, wliith were to be tlie 
rule of his conduct, and must, in a great 
degree, have determined the value of the 
iiroiRTty. (ft) Upon recei vi^ the Icttei* 
Urn Oovenimeut, Mr. Huckinghain very 
properly ma<le an apology (ej’taGovern- 
inent. In a letter which he addressed to 
the (Jovemment, he said, that instead of 
“ offering any observations, tending to 
the extenuation of my conduct in this or 
ift any jwcvioiis instance, as departing 
from the spirit of the instructions Issued 
to tlie editors of the miblic jonrnals in 
India, &c. 1 shall rather confine myself 
to observing, that 1 hineerely regret 
my having given cause to his Ijordship 
in Connell to expre.«8 his di'^pleasuie, 
and the more so, as theie is not an indi- 
vidual among the nujnerous subjects un- 
der his benign Government, who is more 
sensible than myself of the iiiiiirecedcnt- 
ed liberality whlcli has inatkedhis Lord- 
shii>‘s administration in geneial, and 
the immense obligation which all the 
friends of the pi ess owe—” tfi wliat> to 
ids having granted uncontrolled license } 
to his having reinoved all restrictions 
from the press? No! but “ to the mea- 
sure of the revised llegulations in paiti- 
eular." {ee) 'lliia wtw said by tlie .satiie 
gentleman, who at a snbseipient period 
of his career, modestly reviled t)^e^c veiy 
JU'gulation.s. (/) Mr. Bnckingham eon- 


((/) A f(iri*lgnrr laniting In F.ngland, taking 
a Hfst in a church, and brining ho was in a coiin- 
liyot toleration, might never think of asking 
wiicther llicie was not a i«w wlmh suIijeoitMt 
him to heavy pciiallios if he did not tttlnnl m 
till place every Smiduy, though such a law dm >, 
exist. An Kngllshnmn landing in India, and 
liraring that the press wna na five as m England, 
vvhlrli almoat every one theie believed, iinglit 
never auk, it there were not regulationa snhjeet- 
iiig him to diapleaHitrc for using this fieedoiii j 
and vet such rigiilations might exist. 'I'lieie Is 
nothing vvondcri'ul lu tins, it was moreover lito- 
lally the tact. 

(e) This IS a misiioraer— an expression of le- 
giet is not an apology. Apologies wtieolleii 
asked, Olid onr^' iiulocsl, iii-sisttsl on, on pain ot 
iii.stant piinisliiiieiit: hut they wcie liimly and 
onilormly rel'iised, asdegiading to any ^honest 
man to make, unless w hen conscious of being in 
the wrong. 

( «f) These revised regulations were the aboli- 
tiou of the wlioiiB censorship, and tlie substitut- 
ing proceedlitgs at law instead ofarbitiary pu- 
nishment, which all who then ndmtusi I.oid 
Hastings (and Afr. Buckingham was among the 
iiuiiihar,) tlimly believed to he the revision which 
be had Intamdcd, and made, in the state ot the 
laws for regulalioE the press. 

(/) These regulations were understoml when 
spoken ol as belter than the censorship, to mean 
that Jiroeeeiting^ at law would be the future 
course. These same regulations weie de.iorved- 
ly lejnubatad, when it vva.s understood that ba- 
v'nkment wtilmut Irtal would be inflicted lor 
even a subpmteil breach of them, to be judged of 
only by the ollriidcd poity. Tbelaw which ap- 
IHirtions pnmslimeut to men convicted of Odge 
and malicious libel, by a jury ol their country- 
men, ts a good law : but a law that should ap- 
{KHlioU banishment, without trial or conviction, 
to any one who should merely be supposed to 
have conutttUed UtU ofleuou by au angry J udge, 


tinued thu.8: “The very marked indul- . 
gcnce, which his jLordsnip in Council 
is pleased to exercise totvards me, in 
oraiting, on this occasion, the e^terdse 
of thC'powers vested in him by law, will 
operate as an additional incentive to 
my future observance of the spirit of 
the instructions issued before the coni’ 
mencement of the Calcutta Journal, to 
the editors of the public prints in India, 
in August 1818. of which I am now rAir 
the first thne] fully informed, and which 
1 shall henceforth make ray guide.” If 
he has made this his gnidc, Mc- Adam 
has been wrong ; and .so has Lopd Has- 
ting.s, wlio, be it remembered, took every 
step himself with regard to Mr. Buck- 
ingham; but if he has not made them 
his guide, if lie has not observed them, 
and if, on the contrary, he Ims violated 
them, ami that too witli no little degree 
(if contumely, who will say that the ex- 
patriation of sneli a person, enjoined as 
it wa.s bylaw, was unjust. (Hear !) 

Mr Buckingham’s next offence against 
Ihc Go\(*imncnt was in giving an ac- 
count of a meeting at Madras to ad- 
(Irc.ss Lord Hastings. Mr. Buckingham 
alluded to tlie meeting only, for the 
purpose of introducing the Marquess of 
iliustings’s answer to the address, [/() 
upon whicli he put a construction which 
was, I think, by no means generous to- 
w.irds his Lorciship. Mr, lluckingham 
nainraliy took ])leasme in noticing the 
speeches Mliicli were made upon that 
iHvasion. Among others h^gave a de- 
tached passage from the S])eech of a 
gallant Officer, now present (Colonel 
St.mhope). That speech was one of 
great ability, distinguished for those high 
and gencious feelings which I know the 
gallant Officer to posse.<s, and which 
have prompted his late efforts to 
afford relief to the opjiressed, to lift 
up the falling, and to cheer the faint; 

hiiiis«'lf peihaps the paity libelled, would be a 
drti-slabfti law, ami as such would be contemned 
by all honest men in England. Itis this which 
coiivtitutes all the dilffrf*nc(*. 

(g) Mr. Huckiugbam has made them Ms 
giiKlc, OH will hereafter apnear. oppo- 
nents, in the John Bull particularly, have broken 
them tunes without uuuiber; and have even 
been couviricd ot libels in a Court of Law, 
while Mr. Burkinghaui has always been pro- 
nounced innocent there. Yet the innoeefit Is 
pnmsheil . the guilty honoured and rewarded, 
what is the answer to this ? It is not. however, 
true Umt expatriation is enjoined by tne law for 
oliences through the press : it seems to be per- 
mitted fur any purpose tlie Government may see 
(It, and hcie are the blessed fruits of tbU discre- 
tion. 

(A) This iH unfortunately untme. Tlie pro- 
ceetlings of the meeting were publishiM) in the 
CnlcnUa Journal of the 17th of June, 181t», and 
the reply of Lord Hastiflgs to the address IVom 
Madmswas not even uttered by his Lordship 
until the J4th ol July in the same year. How 
one conld publish a report in Jnne, lor tliemera 
nurpose of allading to wliat happened in the 
July follow uig, Mr. Jackson (mo, perhaps* Vtet 
explain. 
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in shorIL to do tiling which patriots 
ism ana generous feeling could suggest 
iu favour of a people, with respect to 
whom I hope there is but one feeling iu 
the hearts of all who call themselves 
Englishmen, (i) (Hear!) The gallant 
Officer u|>ou that occasion made use of 
the following language : — “ I allude to 
the suppression of the censoiship of the 
press at Calcutta; that this generous act of 
power should, I think, be rcferied to in 
^our address; the establislimont of a 
tree press in Asia^ is, in niy estimation, 
tlic most magnanimous act of the Mar^ 
miess of Hastings’s adiulnistiation, and is 
that which will come most home to the 
bosom of high-iinnded men.” Now what 
the gallant Officer was pleased to call the 
establishment of a free pre.ss, was tlie 
revocation of the ccnsoiship, and the 
.substitution of the regulations which 
I have before referred to. No man could 
applaud Lord Hastincts for the removal 
of the censorship, without at the same 
time approving of the regulations iu 
question, which, in fact, formed part of 
the measiuc. {k'\ The gentlemen of 
Madras addi'es.sc(l Lord Hastings in vciy 
flattei-lng teiiiis ; and some little allow- 
ance should ha\e been made for the 
language in which hi.s Loidslup returned 
a compliiuentaiy an.swcr to a compli- 
mentary add re.s.s. Lord Ha.<stiiigs haid — 
“ My removal of the restrictions from 
the press ha.s been mentioned in lauda- 
tory language. I might easily have 
adopted that procedure witliout any 
length of cautious consideiation. from 
my habit of regarding the freetlom of 
publication as a natural ri«ht of mv fel- 
low subjects, to be narrowed only by 
, .‘special and urgent cause as.signed.” CjM)!! 
the conviction of a special and urgent 
cause, (/) hi.s Loidship accompanied the 
removal of the censorship with the re- 
gulations, which he thought allowed of 
every fair exercise of the faculties of the 
mind, and which Mr. Buckingham him- 
self had atTowed to be the greatest bless- 
ing tliatOQUld be confeired upon India. (»i) 
1 read only detached passages^ because 

(i) The ftllufiion here is to the stnigi'lmg and 
oppressed Giveks. It is SHfc for Mr. Jackson to 
applaud their resistance to thetr Turkish in\a- 
de-s, because he is not one of the latter niimlK-r: 
hut ho thinlbs it is not safe to aid in lelieviiig the 
unhappy Indians from their English invaders, 
because he is not only a I’ropnetoi of Hast India 
^tock, but an Officer of the Compnny who role 
those from whom his profits nrc den\p<l. 

(*) Andif theinfrim;enient ofsurli legnlnlions 
■were to be pamshed, afu-r a trial hv jury and 
conviction at law, men miitht hontxUy approve 
even these, as much better than a censorship at 
least ; but punishment reff Aout tnai was then 
never oontemplited. 

(0 The iintairuess, not to say misrepresenta- 
tion, of this passage, will be shown hereafter^ 
I-ora Hastings’s expressed conviclion was quite 
the Mverse of that here stated. 

(») That is, tlie substitutiori of legal prweseed- 
ingsa/frr publication, in lieu of a censorship 
*’^/orc pubhcatiou. 


rnsroWeipt is merely to sftd.sfy tlie ^urt 
that tae authorities in India> aad tlic 
Court of Dilators here, are justified in 
all that they nave done ; and that we ai-e 
Imund to^ve them our («1 

The coutroveiKy iu wlucn Mr. Buck- 
ingham engaged respecting the^ ixist- 
bflice, once more biought upon him the 
aniiuadversions of Coternmeiit. ^The 
Chief Secretary informed Mr. UucRing- 
ham, by letter,* that tlie Governor Geue- 
lal pel ceived, with regret, that the in- 
dulgence which had befoi-e been shown 
to him had made no impression ; and 
that his Lord.shi|> on that occasion con- 
tented himself with requiring from Mr. 
Buckingham a distinct acknowledgment 
of the impropriety of liis conduct, and a 
full and sufficient apology to theGovein- 
ment of Foi t 8t. Geoige, for the in.si- 
nuHtions insei led against it iu the Cal- 
cutta Journal. In reply to this com- 
muniration, Mr. Buckingham wiote a 
letter of extraordinary length, which I 
call his second apology^ (o) and which 
contaiiKs thi.s passage “ I conceived ac- 
cordingly that the regulations or restric- 
tions of August 1818, were as effectually 
abrogated by lliis step, as one law be- 
comes repealed by the creation of another, 
the provisions and enactments of which 
are at variance with the spirit of the 
foimer.” ^ Here we see this idolater of 
the constitution, tliis abhorror of every 
degree of despotism, desirous, when it 
suited hi.s own pui'ixises, to pla(X* the 
Maiquess of Hasting.^ in the situation of 
the vci lest despot that could be imagined, 
I>o^>st^^.si«g the power, by a passage iu 
bis ati-swer to a complimentary address, 
to revoke the deliberate acts of himself 
and bis Council. I look, but in vain, in 
the countenances of my hon. Friends 
for syniptoins of that lioly indignation 
which must wann their patriotic ncarts, 
when they find the person whom they 
stand forward to protect, justifying his 
conduct on his alleged belief that a 
.single line in answer to a couiplinientai7 
address, had toree enough to revoke the 
act and opinions of the Governor General 
in Council; that act^, too, being founded 
on an act of the Legislature. I acknow- 
ledge Mr. Buckingliam to be a man of 
great ability, but 1 cannot help ranking 
him ainongk the greatest ca.suists whose 
woiks 1 ever read. Mr. Buckingham's 
understanding is too enlarged to permit 
him to bidicve in what he asserts ; it is 
impossible that man of hi.s intellect 


(w) It will be shown hrirofter, that the de- 
tached pnisiiKes wcie read mrrrlyXo deceive and 
misrepreiieiit. 

(o) And vet the whole letter wnrt to deny tha 
necr*«it> of ««« npnloK'y, a* well as to refoiw td 
make it I and Mr Adam expressly complains uf 
Mr. Iltickingham for having, in tliis Instance, 
had the tmolrnce to rrfnae an npoloiTr, slid to 
write a lonji' letter of Jnatiftratlon instead ' Oan 
mere ignoinnre of this fact aceovint for Mr. 
Jtu.ksuu'a uisstalemenl Let the readt>i 
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couW for a moment Mipposc jMt tl\e 

ipiediofit of Lord Waitings 

the nolcnin act of the GovdSorfiep^r^ 

inCouiicH.fj9}fHear;!) Mr.J^^^iBOnP 

letter contimies thus 

ever, to learn, by ihe tenuTOf wur letter 

of the 12tli insiaiK (Jau. 12, I«20)^ that 

I have mistaken the extent of the indui-* 

genre and freedom which hi» Excellency 

ines^t to allow the Indian press. 

Kriim your letter 1 must conceive the 
full existence of those restrictions of 
11418, which I had believed to hate been 
abrogated, air that letter makes it the 
basis of my offence, that my remarks on 
the Government of Fort St. George, are 
obviously iu violation of the spiiit of 
those rules to wliicli my particular at- 
tention had before b«‘en called." At 
last then, supposing Mr. JluckiiiKbam to 
have been ignorant of the regulations 
respecting' the pi css at the time he pve 
3,000/, for liis Journal, as well u.s 
when he circulated it aiuong.st mil- 
lions of the population of India (for it 
is a fact that nis pajier had a great eii- 
culation beyond that of any other in 
India), a black-edged paper, on account 
of the appoiutnieiit of the Governor of a 
Pifsidency. 

Mr. D. KiNNAiRD interrupted the hon. 
Proprietor, to iufoim him that he was 
mistaken insnp|K»8iiig that Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s Paper had exhibited a black edge. 

Mr. R. JACK 80 N.~Mr. Buckingham 
said to all India—** We have leceived a 
black -edged paper, in consequence of 
Mr, Elliot being appointed Governor of 
Madias for three years longer." I de- 
sire it to be iinderstoml that I do not 
impute to Mr. Buckingham the actual 
circulation of a black-edged paper: hut 
1 ask, whether there Is any inaterial dif- 


{p) Mr. UuQkingham may nut, i.eiiinps, be 
able, with a clear cunuient r, to return the cum- 
pllmeat here InrlMhed on him for ability, and 
enlarged underitandiiig, though Mr. JackHuii'H 
lore of ca«ai»try may not, peihnps, be *o much 
a matter of doubt. 'I he jdnlii fact is tbi.s— Lord 
Wellesley, by bis meie ipat placeil a cen* 
sonhiy on tfie press : Loid flastiuKs, by a pri- 
vate cirealar, took it off; and in his reply to the 
Madias address, praiiinjc him for this, slated, on 
his own ibae ainr, wnst were his views in 
breaking the fetters ot funner rulers and loiiner 
times. If an iftaa dirit can make a rale, it can 
surely repeal it. If an ipae duU can ]>ass an 
order, it c.sn surely explain its meaning. Nr. 
BncViiiRham lias always cunteinted that a meie 
tpst diarit should do neither ; but when bis op- 
ponents app'y to one act of the (Jovcnior Ge- 
neral, he appeals to another, and a subsequeiit 
one, professedly explanatory of the former, and 
done too intlie piosence of all his council, and 
bofnre the asseniblrd public of India, while the 
first was raally done in a comer. But it is not a 
little ineoi^Btent In Mr. Jackson to exclaim 
agaiut iayng any stress on a lorg and delibeate 

K h (for it was not a single line as heafibos) 

1 estahliahed Governor General of I ndm, as 
to the iVeedom of the press, when 

M Wuttld Dare the mere hasty opinion of hie 
temporary suoceaaor, Mr. Adam, to be saffloient 
authority for utterly destr<njing It. 


ference between th^ cifCttlathJB of 
a paper, and the auDonneement tnat ft 
had^ecn received? (Hear! frottf jUr, 
Hum&) Will any one say Unit Mr. 
Buclflnteham did not disscmio'a'tff, as.fiilr 
a.H lay jn his power, the fact qf a black- 
edged paper having been rfrculatM on 
account of the apponitment of Mr. Elliot, 
a,s a proof of the calamity which the iii- 
habitanf.s of the presidency were about 
In undergo ? (y) I leave it to the dn- 
derstundings of those who attend to me 
to decide whether this was not a plica- 
tion deeply diipai aging to the Govem- 
inent of Madias, and whether any Op- 
lernment would not be undermined. If 
libels like this could be circulated mtK 
impunity? (Hearl) (r) Ho'W'ever : ft 
is clear, that sup|K)sing Mr. Buckingham 
h.'id heretofore mi.staken the regiilatiopj^ 
for ihe prcs.s at this lime, namely, in 
Jan. 1 820, he acknowlcilged a full iinder- 
standimt of, and a determination to he 
governed by, them. Let us pursue this 
gentleman's career, and see how he kept 
Jiis word, and acted up to the professions 
which he made to the Government. 

It appears that another complaint was 
.soon made by the Government. It is for 
the Court to judge whether there was 
proper ground for the complaint; it is 
enough for me to show (hat in the 
opinion of those whom we have ap- 
pointed to administer the Indian Go- 
vernment, Mr. Buckingham’s publica- 
tions were .such as to call for their in- 
terference. In the beginning of 1820, a 
letter appeiired in Mr. Buckingham’s 
paper ie.specting the mode in which the 
troops of the Nizam were paid, imputing 
to certain public officers that they, in 
order to deiivc an illicit ])rofit, were 
issuing base coin to the native troops; • 
and stating that it would be belter; at 
once, to deduct a jiortion of iheintoy, 
than to I esort to such a practice. ’ ’ITiis, 
it must be confe.«*5ed, was a pretty Idea to 
disseminate amongst theiiativetroops.'f#) 
Mr. Buckingham and his fnieu^s Have 
more than once quoted the 
HiiatingsVs opinion, that ouf In 
India hangs upon opinion, (t) ^Thef 
.should at least define upon' w&ose 
opinion it hangs. Is it upon the opldton 
of the native Sovercigns, or oftMj’'B«flTe 
army, or of the native population? 
'rhere is not one of these classes 
opinion the paiagi-aplis which apj^ai^ 
ill Mr. Buckingham’s paper did not tei^ 

(*/) It is distinctly aaM to bava httm ibleMvr, 
written on deep black-ed|i:ed monrniof potff. 

(r) Ceitainly not, if the GbvernneBt were 
such ns all men adQii|^ and csteenMA.'^ Black- 
tslged paper* iweniMii&theB be cirCttliitedlbM^. 
'ITiey would excite only ridfoule anff eoatMmt.- 

(«} No writer ooulff eonviOM them of 
fact, nless it were reolly true.# 

(/) Mr. BuekiAgboitt Km rey>e*taAy«i4«v- 
pi^ly denied any participotieiv i»Biis>^tt. 
uiMii, It is not anrejnptre of «n 

empire of forte. 
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to alienate from the Indian Government, 
'llie leUer in question Is an illustration 
of my remark. Can any one who cpn- 
Aiders the composition and extent of^e 
native armies, contemplate, wimout 
trembling, what might be the elfect of 
a .statement published in a newspaper, 
that they were defiauded by being paid 
i(( base money ? 'Hie Ilesident at Hy- 
derabad expressed great indignation on 
accouilt of the letter, and called upon 
the Government to demand the name of 
the wiiter. The writer was in conse- 
quence given up, by his own consent, and 
Mr. Buckingham was oassed over. («) 

In November, a letter, sign- 

ed Kmolus, appeared in Mr. Bucking- 
ham's Journal. — I have forsaken for a 
time Mr. Buckingham’s own statement, 
because it hapiiens that the particular 
iii.«taiice« to which I am now referring 
ai'e not mentioned there ; (e) but no one 
can, doubt that they occurred, because 
here are the minutes of Council in which 
they are stated. The letter <n‘ Kmulus 
contained the following passage “ No 
spi'cies of meilt (I shall advance it with- 
out much apprehension of contradiction) 
receives in this cuuntiy (India) a com- 
mensurate remuneration ; but, on the 
contrary, every indication of rising 
genius is repressed, with the most un- 
disguised and inconsiderate wantonness, 
and every excitement and emulation is 
barbarously withheld, except by the per- 
lucions means of political influence, or, 
as it is generally termed, intere«t ; now, 
not the remotest jirospect remains to an 
officer in India of ri.^ing to a participa- 
tion in tlie honour and emoluments at- 
tached to tlie numberless situations in 
the service, and the man of iiidejKuident 
mind, who disdains to crouch to and 
fawn on his superior, is condemned to 
affiicting and perpetual indigence. His 
condition closely resembles that of a 
slave condeiniied to the galleys, who 
toils with constant and unremitting 
exertion iu the service of a cruel and 
careless master, without a distant pros- 

{ >ect of emancipation, or the leiuutest 
lone of personal benefit.” 

If our Indian empire depends upon 
opinion, is it po.ssible to conceive a more 
misebiitvous publication than tlii.s,teach- 

(«} Thc'aequvl is here must disingenuously 
suppitisaed. H he evil was inqniied into, found to 
be correctly stated, and an immediate remedy 
applied. Was not th.s, as Mr. Jackson uhks, 
enough to make men tremhie ^ It so, it mu it 
have been with pleaai ra,at seeing the good pro- 
duced by a free press. 

(e) The cau?e of the omission was explained 
iu the pamphlet, which was nieicly a couipila- 
tioa of what had not Ix^ire bi'cn made puldic, 
namely, the Correspondence with Gosernment, 
omitting all that had already apjieared before 
the world, in the report* of proceedinyS in tlie 
Court of Law, of which this respecting the letter 
ol‘‘ Emulus’ was one. Mr. Jackson, it he read 
the pamph’et attentively, must have seen this; 
and, if so, it was disingenuous not to state it. 

Oriental jtlerotdf Voi, 3. 


iugevei 7 boy, every subiUtein, that his 
merits, te what they might, would go dls- 
rerardCo'sfnd^nrcwarded by theGovern- 
^uetit? my bon. Friend s|)eaks of 

KgVtSLi mu^inity being satisfied, he 
speaks o^l^fflng which is impossible : 
thei'e must always be a.great number of 
dimttijijied persons in ■'society. If, as 
Mr. 'EIpbiiistone stales; nine-tenths of 
the Europeans are in the army, consi- 
deiable time must elapse before a numer- 
ous body of young men can be iirninoted. 
It wa.s, I think, hardly possible for a 
young soldier to read a paper like this, 
written as it is with greal eloquence, 
without being half maddened by it. (w) 
Was it not, therefore, the duty of the 
Government say to Mr. Buckingham, 
“ Here is another breach of the regula- 
tions which you applauded and promised 
to be governed by.'’ 'I'lie letter was re- 
feried to the Advocate General, who 

f ave it as his opinion, that it was a 
ibel, and proceeiungs were about to lie 
commenced against Mr. Buckingham, 
when that gcnileman did that which was 
most prudent, namely, made an ajm- 
logy (.»•} to the Governor General, stat- 
ing that he had no paitieipution in the 
.sentiment of the wiiter. The prosecu- 
tion was abstained from, on condition 
that he .should in.«truct his coun.scl to 
let the motion which had been made in 
the .Supreme Couit, by tlu* Advocate 
(Jcnerai, for a criminal information 
acaiii.'-t him, pas.s without oppo.sitioti; 
and that he should addre.ss to the Go- 
vernor General in Council, an apology 
comprehending, in dislinct and unequi- 
vocal terms, the professions contained in 
a letter addressed by him principally to 
Lord Hasting.s, for the purpose ol the 
same being read in Court by the Advocate 
Gencnil, a' the ground of the instruction 
of that ofliccr to drop the prosecution. 
Whether any ill-timea lenity vvas exer- 
cised upon this occasion, I will not take 
upon myself to determine; but the 
offence w.is admitted, the apology was 
read in open Couit, {y) and Mr. Buck- 
ingham wa.s allowed to proceed with hLs 
paper. One would have thought that 
the.se repeated admonitions would have 

(tv) And yrt, hiiniIr«cU rif young Koldier* diJ 
read thi* , nml nut one among lliera all half 
maddened by it. If trur, it miglilhaveawakon- 
ed thi-ir synn>nihy : if false, no one could detect 
it nioie easily than tliemnehe*. 

(t) TIiih, which n here again a ntlsnomfr, 
was an exprewiioo of regret nt the di*|ih a>.ure 
given by the }nibl>catioB, and <i repetitiun of the 
declaration nlii ady in<ide in the pa(^r, la which 
tlu# letter hud appeared, that tile F.ditor had eo 
participation whuteiei in the M-utimeiiU of the 
writer; but that he |.ul)iisli(ii tUem fur (he pnr- 
poteot confiiination, if true of a-fntatuiu, if 
laJke; which he hunsciriH-I.eied them to be 
(p) 'I'hot is, the expre#-.ii.ii of regret that the 
Jetur •hould liase gi\en oirence to Government ; 
and a declaration, w'luch w'o# ftincrrely made, 
that tbeKditur d<d not pailicijiate in the seati- 
tnents ol the wrilci. 

P 
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been sufficient to induce Mr. Buckingham 
to abstain from again gmng o/'ence to 
Govci iinieiit. (z) But they did not have 
that effect; for tiiis reason, that Mr. 
BuckiiiglMni, like Mr. CobtpHt^ sought tO 
raise iiis paper inU> iiumebsft circulation, 
and coiiSi‘quently to obtain immense 
piofit by tljc boldnr.ss of his attacks. 
Mr. Buckiugliaiu’s project was success- 
ful: tor his paper yielded four times the 
latu) of profit wlneli had ever been de- 
rived fiom any other paper in India, (a) 
lint what may be done not only safely, 
but usefully, by Mr. Cobbett here, w, 
wlien (lone in India, dangerous to the very 
existence of the empire, (6) and there- 
foie the Goiernor (Jeneial, as wa.s Iii.s 
duty, told Mr. Buckingham, that he 
must conform to the nile.s which be had 
liimself applauded, Mr. Biickingham’.s 
reasoning, however, was this: — “My 
paper must liave the greatest circulation 
of any in India; and I mu.st have large 
profits ; and in order to attain these I 
must minister to the vitiated appetite.s 
of my riadera even to tlie risk of en- 
dangering the safe^ of the empiie.” (c) 

A few months after this another letter 
appe.'ired in the Calcutta Jouinal, on 
“Military Monopoly." Gov eminent held 
lids letter to lie as dangerous as the 
former, but the author was given uji by 
liis own cotisent, and visited with pu- 
nishment, ((/) and Mr. Duckingliam was 
passed over. 

'I'he next tiling of which the Govern- 
ment took notice, wa.s an article charg- 
ing them with ciirulating the “ infa- 
mous prospectus" of the John Bull. I 
have no doubt that the establishment of 
the John Bull was a very gioss Job, and 
I am sorry to find that any members of 
the Government have lieen concerned in 
it. I think it was beneath tlieir digniiy. 
(llear.) Rut Mr. Bnckingliani charged 
the Governor General in Council, not 


(>1 No iperific admouition Ix'ing givt'O as to 
tbetningi whicli would give ulTenre, it whs ini' 
possible, unless by ubslaiuing fiuni nil suhjeits 
of public Interest, to tell w but wouKi giie of- 
fence, and what raigbl pas* without doing so 
Was nut this the strongest pniol that eould 
be given of the sYinpatliie.* of the English geiitle- 
uien iu India (tor there arc lew, if any, other 
rendeis) being stiongly in luiuui o| Mi Hurk- 
Ingliaiu’s opinions ana conduct, of winch this 
was so Haltering a tcstiinony 

(6) This is begging the question: Sir John 
Malcutm denies the danger entirely; but, a 
much better authority than either, experience, 
has shown that the empire never was so di.s- 
tuilied a* wlien the prevs was letteied ; never 
so trunqitil and secure as when the press was 
frtv. 

(c) This is altogether untrue. The ‘John 
Bull* of India tried this, by the most unprece- 
dented boldness of attack on piivate chiirarler , 

•but it did not surcced, and, in auch a coc^u- 
nity as India, It never could lead either to the 
honour or protlt of those who should atlemut it. 

(d) The punisliineiit wn* a mild letter of ad- 
monition IVom Government, the abuse having 
being ini^nired into, fouud true, and raaedied. 


the deik.s of the Government, witli cir- 
culating the “ infamous prospwtai." It 
mav be some comfort to know that the 
John Bull, and all other newspapers in 
India, will be just as amenable tp' the 
regulations for the press as the Caleutia 
Journal, (e) I believe 1 can lake upon 
myself to state, that the gentlemen 
within the bur nave heard with much 
pain that any servant of the Company 
was connected with it. [/) ffhe Cnair- 
maii nodded, in assent.] Rfr. Bucking- 
ham made an explanation on the subject 
of the paragraph in (luestion, and the 
Government did not think it necessary 
to take any measures against him. M 

The next in ordei of Mr. Bucking- 
ham's offences was an attack upon the 
Bishop of Calcutta. The Court will re- 
collect that one of the regulations which 
Mr. Buckingham himself apiilauded (/i) 
and professed to be governed by. Inter- 
dicted the publication of “offensive re- 
marks levelled at the public conduct of 
the MembcKs of the Council| the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, or of the Lord 
Bi.shop of Calcutta and yet Mr. Buck- 
ingham thought proper to publish some- 
thing which gave great offence to that 
Bevereiul Prelate. I am not called upon 
to discuss the merits of the publicatioo.G) 
III this large community we are 1u the 
habit of smiling at what may be pub- 
lished against us, and read the para- 
giaphs which are intended to wound 
ii.s with as much good humour as our 
uilvcisaries. But the ca.se is very differ- 
ent in a small community ; (k) and one 

(c) Unfortnnahdy this i* altogether wrong ; 
the John Bull ha» iiotonly broken, with impu- 
nily, reguintioas which the Calcutta Jooruat 
dared not infunge, but it has been convicted of 
liliel* ot the ciosso.st nature in o Court of Law, 
and still reiunin* unviintcd with any mark of 
displensure from the Indi-in Government. 

iJ) I'hen, to he cunsliitent, the (’hairman 
ahould reronimend an order for Uiat paper alw 
to be sappressed, ai the Calcutta Journal lina 
aiuce been, but it still CQQlinues its ilapderouf 
cBu-er. 

{g) This also was passed oTer.because the 
arrusDtiun made by Mr. Buckinghun VM true : 
it never was, and never could be traly denied. 

(Aj Thu 18 incorrect. Mr. Buckingham, 
though he prufVssed his wish to observe, never 
once apllauded the regulations, after tlieir in- 
tent ami meaning wbj expluincU 

(0 It Is curions to observe how these lawyers, 
Mr. Inipev and Mr. Jackson, shrink from dis- 
cussing the nienf* of the things complained of, 
as if this were a matter ol no Importance; 
wheruih the Justice dr injustice of punishment 
can only he determined by reference to the me- 
riN or dements ol the act, for the commission of 
which It i* inflictH. vThey do not discuss it, 
becQU'.e they know it would end in their defeat. 

(A.) '1 ills IS a fallacy that cannot be too often 
exposed. The British inhabitants of India sure 
a much larger community, than the inhabitants 
of the Bermudas, or the West India Islands, 
in every one of which the press is fite. But 
in the smallest village in England, discussion is 
as open as in the metropolis ; and no oim ever 
think* of restraining it, because of the lUt Qt 
population of any giveu district. 
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shonld not be surpri^sed that the Bishop 
of Calcutta, whom all voices milte u\ 
dcclaiing lo be a go 9 d mau, felt himself 
offeoded at the manner in which he was 
treated by Mr. Buckingham. (/} The 
Reverend Prelate appealed to the Go- 
vernment, and requested it to take notice 
of the letter. The Secretary, in eousc- 
queijce, wrote a letter to Mr. Bucking- 
ham, who, in hl.s reply, seenw rather to 
liave defended the letter which had given 
offence to the Bishop, for he says, “ that 
he thought it nothing more than a jiiodest 
discu.s.sfon of the subject ; ” (m) to 
wlikh tlie Secretary, in reply, says again, 
that ** it is a gross prostitiuiou of tcrnio 
to represent, as a teippeiate and modest 
discussion, an anonymous crimination 
of an individual, involving at the .«ame 
tiuie an insinuated charge, not tiic less 
otfeusive for iK'iiig hypothetically put, 
that his superior might have counte- 
nanced the delinquency.” (») 'I'he letter 
went on to inform Mr. Buckingham that, 
if he iigaiii offended, he would at once 
be depnved of his license, and compelled 
to quit India.. (o) Mr. Buckingham re- 
plied agaiu, by aimther letter of prodi- 
gious length, occupying nearly eight 
closely printed columns. How Mr. 
Buckingham and his friends can cull the 
Goiorument to account for want of 
patience, when they travelled through 
.some of the longest corre.spondencc 1 
ever read, I am at a loss to conceive, (p) 

(0 If all voices unltefl in derlRring him to be 
a ^ood innn, wbatmero niAinnation of ono soli- 
tary voice could drown this universal applause 
But otfence was taken at what wan neitht-r 
meant as, nor even convejed, a shadow ot le- 
p roach. 

(w) The words are — “ I published the letter 
111 question under a conviction that a temperate 
ami moderate discussion of the inconveiiiences 
1-kely to arise, from a want of loral control in 
certain points over Military Chaulnins, miqhtbe 
prudnctive of poblic benelit, witniiut iiifnnginif 
on the respect due to the public character ot the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta.” 

(n) All ihis violent construction of the letter 
W'as utterly groundless j there w-as no “ gross 
prostltutiQB,” no “ crimination,” no “ delin- 
<l«iency,*’ever thought of. It was a mere ques- 
tion, aft to whether Military Chaplains siiould 
be under Military control or not. 

(o) The warning was — “There will be no 
previous discussion of any case in which you 
may be judged to h-ive violated the laws of 
moral can^ur and easential Justice. If you 
break tbesa’yon shall be sent away.” As no one 
could he found to explain what these laws were, 
and (he Oovemor General alone was to be the 
judge whether they were hioken or not, a warn- 
ing to this effeat was equivalent to saying, “ You 
n»ay speak sm freely as you please : i will give 
yon no fixed laws for your guidance : but if yott 
say any thing that otl'cnds my notions ol moral 
candour and esftential justice, 1 will punish you 
without trial or even inquiry!” If this be the 
candoor and justice meant, heaven help the un- 
happy beings who are bound to live under their 
•awirand of necessity to break them ' 

(/hj 'fhe Government never was called to ac* 
count for want of patience. An accusation may 
be shor|, when it consists of mere ju sertlons : 
and to might a defence, if mere demoi would 


The Secretavy, in answer, said that his 
letter produced no change in the 

M utimehts of Goventment belorecom- 
uuicated^fiim ; that was to say, that 
if he eoiiHiijtei^ to offend those whom 
we have delegated to govern the greatest 
citipire in the world, (and whom' we are 
bound, by every sacred principle, to sup- 
port, if support tliey deserve,) to Eng- 
land he .should go. 'rhis, one would 
supj)o.'*e, woukl have been enough to in- 
duce Mr. Buckingham to alter his course; 
but then that would ha»e cau.sed a dimi- 
nution of protit, and lie indulged in a 
speculation which h;w, however, failed — 
namely, that he could go to the utmost 
length, and then had only to lea^e India 
and put a natiie editor in Ids place, wdio 
might set all the powers of the Govern- 
ment at defiance, (y) 

I now come to Mr Buckingham’s next 
offence. On this subject I think that Mr. 
Adam has been somewhat unworthily 
used. The whole thing has been treated 
as if Mr. Adam had acted alone in the 
busine.H.s, whilst, in fact, he acted in 
conjunction with the whole of his Coun- 
cil, Every term personally invidious to 
Mr. Adam has been made use of> and. 
on that account, I think, we are bound 
in honour not to let that gentleman’s 
character go undefended. (^Hear.) Mr. 
Buckingham, in his pamphlet, sjK'aks of 
Mr. Adam doing this or that, u'hich was, 
ill tact, <lone by Eord Hasting.s. '^Ehc 
only act done whilst Mr. Adam was in 
power was, the filially wilhdi awing of 
Air. Buckingham’s license, which Lord 
Ha«tiu^.s had declared should be with- 
drawn if that geutlcmaii again incurred 
the displea.sure of Government, which he 
did. The Grand Jury had, on a former 
occasion, found a true bill against Mr. 
Buckingham for a libel on the Six Secre- 
taile.s, in a letter signed “ Sam Sober- 
sides the Petit Jury, however, sub- 
sequently came to a difrerent conclusion 
re.siiccting it, and could not agree. Mr, 
Buckingham, however, between the 
finding of the bill by the Grand Jury 
and the trial of the action by the ^dit 
Jury, did that which, in this could is 
reg.uded a.s amongst the highest offences 
— namely, circulated paiicrs calculated 
to infiuence the Jury in their verdict, (r) 

Kulllce but ^ hen argnmenti are required to ret 
but a<<Hertion», a delenre will be alu-aya longer 
than the charges to which It relates. 

(•/) Here again is another fallacy. Buchan 
Editor could only set the Govenunefit at de- 
fiance. In the ftaiiie manner as the poorest sub- 
ject ot England can set the King at defiance ; 
n.ninely, by interposing the prptecting shield of 
the law between hlmielfand inf^estyj and aoch 
aa every native of India ought to be able to do 
between himself and his ruiers. If this be not a 
desirable security for the weak against the strong, 
then the Government of Turkey, where It exists 
not, IS better than the Qoverument of England 
where it docs. 

(r) Tlilft would ^em.to mean drcolAUa|: 
papers privately among the persous belonging 
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On this .vconnt the Adrocate General 
moved for a criminal infonnation against 
Mr, linrhinghain. I have read something 
about this information having been re- 
fused. 'I'hat is not the fact ; the infor- 
mation was granted by the Court, U) 
atid would ha\e been tried, but tor the 
icasoii which I shall state. It has been 
Im'cii said that, the moment Mr. Adam 
came into power, this information, which 
had been abandoned, was renewed by 
him. The true story is this The in- 
formation was gi anted, and about to be 
tried, when, in lonsemienee of one of 
the Judges coming to England and ano- 
ther going to liombay, theie w.is but 
one Judge left, and he refused to try it 
single-handed, (t) 'i’his hapj)ens in our 
own Courts continually. A Judge, when 
ajjked to try a cau.se, is fie(iuently heard 
to say, “ No ; this is an impoitant rpies- 
tion, let it conic on when the Comt is 
full." (m) Sir K. Macnaghten did so. 
Sir Ileniy lilossett, howe\er, anived at 
Calcutta, and then, as a matter of course, 
the Advocate General mo\ed that the 
information should be tiled. But Sir 
Henry Blossett shoitly alter died, and 
Sir E, Macnaghten again declined to try 
the information single-handed ; and, 
before the Couit was again tilled, by the 
airiial of .Mr. Justice Bullen, Mr. Huck- 
ingbani’s license was withdrawn, and 
himself .sent to England. The conduct 
which is attributed to Mi. Adam, with 
respect to this information, is not home 
out by facts. 'I'he infonnation was tiled 
under the administiation of the M.uquess 
ot Hastings. |h it to be endnied that 
the character of an honourable man is 
to be assailed and reviled, because he i.s 
compelled to perform a painful and un- 
popular duty ? (e) 'I’o give an instance 


Ui the Jury, who wcu* to try the cause Now 
the only nieiilntnl weie the Cftlculta 

Joui-nal its«‘ll, which wnsequally open to iiU the 
wiirlil ; anil hh to the .Fiiiy, not nii unlivulnal 
ol Iheiii was tlien known, lor no Jury hint yet 
been chosen. 

(s) It was argueil against by SirF. Alncnngh- 
teii, ns ciuel, oppre.ssive, anil illegal , liiitt;rnnt- 
f(l hy the other two Juilijes, Sii Fitwanl East, 
uiid Sir Anthony Uiiller , although the pinetke 
of the Kimi’.s llench is neser to i>riiiit crmiiiial 
inrorinAtioiis except by tbe unaniiuous constant 
ol the Bench. 

^r) On the same <(roiiniis oil which he had 
objected to its first Ihdng lilisl. 

(u) And yet neithei Sir Francis Macnaghten 
nor Mr Adam eiiiicrd any ol this delicacy, 
when the most important of all the rau.ses ever 
yet urKUed in India, came on ; advantage being 
taken by the one, as temporary Oovemoi (ieiieral, 
to prevail on the other, as leinisorary Chief Jus- 
tiee, and sitUnv' tiiiRly on the bemh, without 
even another Jikl^e bein< then in Ueiigal, to 
past a law utterly subversive of the rights of all 
the Native, as well as Bntith, iiihabitants of 
that pHit of India, and snrii ns never would 
have been passed had the bench been full. 

(e) It is begcniK the (|uestion entirely, to say 
he WHS compelii'd. 'Fhe necessity is not even 
uppArciit, and y ei^ far, indeed, fVombviPg prove d. 


of Mr. Buckingbam's mode of expressing 
himself, and of his turn of mind towards 
Mr. Adam, in his progress from 8arca.sm 
ro broad and open defiance, I need only 
state that, in his pamphlet, he speaks 
of the regulations “ privately circulated 
by Mr. John Adam r although he knew 
them to be the solemn act of the Gover- 
nor General in Conncil, communicated 
to all the editors of new'spapers by the 
Seeretaiy of the Government. («?) Is it 
fair or candid to seek to ci cate an unfa- 
voinablc impies.sion against this hoiioui - 
ahle fniictioiiaiy, by statements wliicli 
aie mifoumled ? 

Mr. Buckingham next published a 
letter signed “A Military Fnend;" 
which, ill complimenting Mr. Bucking- 
bam on the benefit that had resulted 
fioin the system pursued by the Calcutta 
Journal, contained the following passage : 
“ How much more has it done to stop 
foul play, and introduce iniprovenicnls 
in bazars, and in thq administration of 
militaiy justice, fining, flogging, taxing, 
cheating ; how much more than all the 
orders you can pick and cull out of that 
valuable eorapilation, as clear as it is 
lieh— the Bengal Code." Will any man 
.say that tins is fit language to be placed 
in the liatids of tlie native armies } for 
that is what is eoiitended for. (Hear!) 
Mr. Biiekitigham being sensible of the 
gieat danger wliieli he bad inclined by 
the publication of this letter, gave «p 
l/ieuteiiant Colonel Robison as tbe 
wilier. (,r) 'lids oflieer was tried by a 
Couit ISliirtial. and sent to this countr). 
How the artair ended 1 do not know' ; 
but it eamiot be doubted that his offeiiee 
was looked upon as seiious, when it 
w’as found iiece.ssary to send him to 
England. (//) 


(h) They were so “ piivatcly circulated" 
that only six or uurlit copies were ever is<4Ued 
tiom the I’eiiiioi’s utlice, and tliese addressed ili- 
dividually to the F.dituis; being neither made 
public thioiigh tlie Government tiazette, as all 
Gidern in L'uiititil and Uegulalions usually are, 
iiui through any other rliaiiiiel It was, tiiexe- 
lore, strictly nceuiate to say they were “ pri- 
valt-ly rirculated ’* 

(x) Colonel Robison’s name w’os ?iof given up 
bciause ol nppiebendi'd danger, bat because he 
hiiuselt autlioiized it, with a view to put the 
Government in possession of proo/u os to the ac- 
curacy ol biv statements. 

(y) Tills IS full ot inaccuracy; whether inten- 
tional or not, may, perhaps, be doubted. The 
(acts are snujily these : Col. Robison wrote a 
lettei , culugi7.iiig the good effect produced by the 
flee piesi in India. The Government oistered 
him inslantly away from his command at Nag- 
poiv, to precede Ins regiment to England. In 
the heat of indignation, he wrote an intemperate 
Icitei to the Governor General, on his cruel 
tieatment. For tins last letter, and not fur what 
he wrote in the Calcutta Journal, he was tried 
by a Couit Martial, and virtually acquitted ; 
lor though found guilty of the fact of writing 
the intemperate letter, he was acquitted of the 
change of “ scandalous ” conduct m so doing, 
as his provocation was considered extreme. 
Hi) cpuitng to England was, therefore, no part 
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About this time Mr. Buckingham 
thought fit to call the regulations for the 
nrcijs “ mere waste paper,” becaiuse they 
had not been regislerrd in the Supreme 
Court— those very regulations which he 
had before promised to observe, (s) It 
never was proposed that the.se rc«ila- 
tions should be registcicd. The object 
of the regulations was slated on the 
face of them. 'I’he Government, in i.ssu- 
ing these regulations, said to the editors 
ot iiew.spiu>ers, “We giant jou the 
unlimited freedom of the presSy provided 
that jou steer cleai of thc'C general ob- 
servations ; if you do not, we will not 
proceed against you by indiotmenf, but 
will put into execution the .\ct ot the 
.'i.M of the late King, and send jou home 
as no longer deserving of our protec- 
tion.” [a) .Mr. Huekingham, as 1 ha\c 
before said, bad formed the plan of en- 
gaging a native editor, who could not lu; 
icmovcd from India, to conduct bis 
paper. The only way of meeting Ibis 
evil, was to remier it ueces>aiy for all 
persons, natives as well as Kiiiopeans, 
to obtain licenses for the use ot a pie.ss ; 
otlierwise, tlie press might have teemed 
with eveiy tiling offensive to tlie (iovein- 
ment. (h) There is nothing l•F,ctll.uR 
in this legiilation. In England no per- 
son can uSe a printing puss unless he 
has ipgistered it in tlieoniee of tlu* C'leik 
of the Peace, (c) 1 do not mean to shv 

that these regulations may not admit ot 
.some amendment, and, should my hon. 
Fiiend mine that the regulations should 
lie laid before the Court ^^ith the \lew 
of disciissliig them, 1 should odor no 
opiwisitiou to the motion, (d) 1 am 

iNilling to see wliether they can be rei - 
dered more liberal. But when my lion. 

i>f Hm sentence fi(»in the Coart, but merely be- 
muse his leginieiit wes coating home in the 
usual orJcr o( reliet. His melancholy (leath, iii 
sight of his native shore, tbounh noiloubt known 
to Mr. Jackson, was j«u{iciuiisl> u^oideJ, as a 
dangerous chord to touch. It v.as, theiefoie, 
-safer to say as be did • “ How the ntlaii ended, 
1 do nut know.” Tlie woild, however, knows 
well, and will Ions; renieinber. 

(t) A man may promise to observe a n*quest, 
or even a coiiiiitiun, though lie knows that iii 
point of law It could not lie eMfurceJ. 

(а) An unlimited freedom, limited Co opinions 
almut the weather, and other equally important 
matters, but wholly excluding public men and 
public measures Ironi dtscassion, is something 
new. It is not true, however, that liaiiishmeiit 
woh threatened even lor passing these “ unli- 
mited” limits. Not a word was said alHiut 
sending ofl'ending Kditors home ; and Mr. Jaek- 
son must have invented this new reading lor the 
occasion. 

( б ) And were there no Courts, no Judges, no 
Juries, to try and punish these olTences, os well 
as fraud, forgery, and murder 

(c) There is every thing peculiar in this regu- 
lation; and nartieuiarly this — that the Govern- 
ment ran reriise it to any man who a-sks, and 
take it away from any man wlio has it, without 
reason assigned ; which eaiinot at all be done 
by any other licenses known. 

(d) This pledge u worth rememherinj. 


Friend calls for a voluminous «ct of 
papers, upon which he has been coiU'- 
nientiiig for three boms, and which Mr. 
Buckingham has inserted in his owti 
publication, (e) I cannot help thinking 
that .something more is intended tlian i.s 
declared ; and I cannot consent that the 
character of Mr. Adam should be hung 
np, as it weie, until thcfec papers aic 
jirejiared (/) 

1 hate, 1 think, read enough to .satisfy 
the Court that the (ioveniment of Ben- 
gal aie I idly jn.stified in N\hat they liavc 
tlone ; however, tlieie is one piUssage 
more to which I bog the attention of the 
Court. On account of the in->eitioii of 
some offensive .strict ures on the govern- 
ment of the King of Oude, m one of the 
Indian papers, the editors of ail the In- 
dian papers, and Mr. Bnekingham among 
the rest, leceivcsl a circular from the 
Secretary of Government, containing the. 
following p.ussage . — “ I am directed to 
communicate to you the desire of the 
Most Noble the Governor Geneial in 
(Council, that you will refrain from iii- 
.serling in your paper any of tlie.se strie- 
tnre<, for which the intonnation must 
at least be loose, but piobably invidiou.s, 
while their purport is wantonly insulting 
to a .Sovereign who lia.s .shown the warm- 
est att,K*hment to the British inteivst.” 
Ill his reiuai ks on this circular, Mr. Buck- 
ingham expie''sed himself thus : 

111 point of f»rt, «nil in point oflaw, tliPir- 
strirtioiiH ot JuiM* IHIH, nn- iiinv waste pnpoi . 
Tb(‘\ have nil or beiMi pas.scd info a icgulntioii, 
III till' only legal niiuinei in w'hieli regulntloiiK 
eaa lu.qiiiie llu* Unee ot liiw', by tlie aimetioii ot 
the Hiiiiienie t’ouil , Hint aieolno moietorre or 
value tliHii would he n < irciilai of tlie (»ovei-noi 
Geneial III t'oiineil, eomniiiniliiig unto give up 
uui lenidence loi the uccomiiUKiHtion ol the King 
ot Glide, it he were to visit Calcuttu, or to give 
up our hed» to Ins seinglio, mid our table tu liia 
servants 

Here wc see that this free mariner, 
having proceeded .step by step, at length 
plants hi.s fmit on the neck of that Co- 
veninient which, two or three years 
helot e, he liail approached with .some - 
thing like servility, (g) (Hear.) He 
had received warning after warning ; 
indeed, tliere was no end to hiswaiii- 

(#) Thm is not true The papers wanted 
were IMiiiuten of Council, and Correspondenr*- 
bclweea the Governments in India mid in Kng- 
laiid, on the subject of the Press, not one line ot 
which is to be found in Mr. Buckingham’s, or 
miy other publication extant. 

(/) If these napeis, however, w^onld establish 
Mr. Adames chum to praise wken they were 
produced, the delay ot preparation Would be 
uotbiiig 

(y) Ifit be “ servility” In avow reverence for a 
Government, while the person showing it has 
little or nothing to femr fioni its power, ami to 
lose that reverence when he i.v Ihrentenel by it 
with drstmetion, let the world Jndge whether 
tins It not rather a manly kind ot servility than a 
liase and cringing siibiniBsio:!, inspired only by 
terror, and nn obedience exadei Iroto fear and 
dread aloue. 
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Ingfi; (A) at length he was told that 
his next offence should be his last, (i) 
and that oecurrod upon the appointment 
of Dr. Bryce. VVe aic not here to mea- 
sure the iiierits of that appointment ;^ 1, 
myself, am not friendly to the uniting 
of spiritual and lay offices, and I think 
that those persons who are most anxious 
to support the eblaWished chuich, do, 
ill fact, all in their power to undermine 
it in the afltctioiis of the people, wheii 
they make so many parsons justices of 
the peace ; the uaUiral effect of which 
is, to destioy those kindly feelings which 
ouglit to subsist betwTen the clergyman 
and the humble pai t of his flock. (Hear I) 
Instead of occupying the magisterial 
Mat, the clergyman should be employed 
in visiting the sick and comfoiting the 
afflicted. Tolhegeneial priminle, there- 
fore, of uniting clerical with lay duties, 

1 decidedly object, (k) but the Gover- 
nor General having ibuuglit |)roper to do 
so in the case of Dr. Biycc, and, as one 
of the regulations for the pi c.^s expressly 
loi bills offensive animadver.sioiis on the 
acts of Government, (/] it wa.s quite in- 
excusable in Mr. Bucliingbam to tieat 
the appointmeiit ill so extieuiely disie- 
specttul a way as he did. After the re- 
marks on the ap{K>iutineut of Dr Bijee, 
tlic Government i evoked Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s license. It is, however, erroneous 
to state tliat the license was withdrawn 
•solely on account of those offensive re- 
marks : tlie measure was founded upon 
a revievv of the whole of Mr. Huckiiig- 
liam’s conduct, us the order of revo- 
cation dearly states. The order Is a.s 
follows 

The (Jovernor General in Council having 
InKcn into hia coniudeiution the repeateit and 
syHtemntic violations, by Mr. Hurkini(hani, the 
Lilitor of the Calcutta Jouinnl, of the roles is- 
sued by Goveriimcnt on the I'lth August, 181^, 
fur th#^gilirtluocc of the F.dltuo of newspa|)crs at 
tiiis I’lvsideooy, (a copy ol w Bkh was duly coin- 
iiiunicateil to Mr. DuckiuKham, liy diieclioii of 
IheGoveriipr Geneial inCoii«cil), and haying 
liirther taken into his consideiation an article 
in the Calcutta Journal, of the Hth Inst., page 
/J4I, and having referred to the liceiwe of the 
Honourable tlie Court of l)irectot«,aothorlzing 
Ml. Buckingham to proceed to India as a tree 
iiuirluer, Is pleased to dinictthat a copy of Air. 
lluckinrhain’s liceiue Imj here recorded, and that 
the following Order in Council, recalling tliat 
license, be rommuiiicated to Mr. Buckingham 
by the Chief Secretary to Govemroent, 
RESOLUTION. 

Whereas James Silk Buckingham, now, and 


(h) Notone of them, however, was specific 
•r uiteltlglble. 

(ij But It was 1mpi>s8ible to say what this of- 
fence would be; for the Governor Geneial 
might call any thing he chose on offence, and 
no one Could dare to rontmdict him. 

(jt) Here then, what Is a merit in Mr. Jackson 
to condcmnt.it is a crime in Mr. Buckingham to 
disapprove. If this be not casuistry, we do not 
kno^v t()e|neaning of tiie terpi. 

(1) It forbids DO snch thing, at will tie wfin 
liereafter. 


for some time past, a resident of the hjWlk of 
Calcutta, has obtained from Ae Honourable tti 
Court of Directors a certificate tfr Ifftenie to pro. 
ceed to the East Indies; and whereas Ac said 
James Silk Buckingham has, in Ae ^gmenl 
of the Governor General in Council, forfeited his 
claim to the countenance and protection of Ae 
Supreme Government; it is hereby ordered and 
declared, that the certificate or license so ob- 
tamed by the said James Silk Buckingham, 
shall be void from and after the 15th day of 
April, 18i3. By order of Ae Governor Geneial 
in Council. 

AV. B. BAYLEY, 

Chief Secretary to Government 

I have now shown you, step by step, 
the provocations which tlie Government 
received. I have sliovvii you the danger 
wiiich, in the opinion of tlio.se whom 
you have appointed to guard the interests 
of the Indian empire, liadoccuricd and 
VV.I.S likely to occur, (w) from the un- 
restrained and licentious course which 
Mr. Buckingham was imrsuing. Caii 
)ou, tlien, Im* .surprised that the Govem- 
mciit thought proper, by a solemn act of 
duty iinpo'-ed fipon them by Act of Par- 
liament, no les.s than by the oaths of 
fidelify they have taken towards you, tq 
put an end to .such a state of things? 
The Goveimnent said to Mr. Bucking- 
ham— “ All your remarks with respect 
to the native aimies, tlie nitive sove- 
reigns, atid the native population, have 
been improper, and calculated to alienate 
the att’ection.s of those classes from the 
Biitish power, and to shake to the centre 
that opinion upon which It hangs j wu 
cannot allow you to continue this cours< 
lunger, and, therefore, we will send you 

W^ithWspcct to Mr. Aniot, it Is not 
true that Lord Amherst, at one and the 
same lime, sent Mr. Aniot home and 
withdrew the license from the Calcutta 
Journal, I.ord Amherst sent Mr. Arnot 
from India because he had no business 
there, having no license ; but, on account 
of the great property which was enr- 
barked in the Calcutta Journal, he ab- 
stained from withdrawing licen.sp 
until the new editor, Mr. Sand;^, by fol- 
lowing In the jiath of his predweSsors, 
and dealing out contumelious remarks 
against the Goveruineut, comi>elled him 
to take that step, (o) But this subject 


(m) No danger whatever had occurred; f 9 r 
at the date of Lord Hastings’s leaving India, 
a few days only before this period, every addreu 
presented to him spoke of the unexampled 
tranquillity and security which reigned over 
every part of the British Empire in Ae Eastern 
world. 

(«) If these remarks had been cotctt/tfted to 
produce the effects here described, Acn Ae ef- 
fects would have been produced aceordlnglji; 
but it is on record, and was tbq perpetual boast 
of even Ae Government itself at Ae tine, ASj 
never were Ae people of India more happy, and 
never was our empire of opinion more swnre ' 
How are Ae»e contradictions to be rfcgnciled ? 

(o) This is again untrue. The Govfpmmenl, 
in utter violation of all Ae rights of lWj(>sriy» 
wiAdrew the Ucense'of Ae Calcntta Journal , 
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is not uow properly before ua, and I will 
only trouble the Court with a few fur- 
ther remarks with respect to the third 
proposition, whicii 1 alluded to at tlie 
conimeucement—tlic establishment of a 
free press in India. 

1 can hardly argue tins question grave- 
ly ; it appeal's to be so full of danger and 
extravaigance. (p) If the press were 
free in India, wliat would there be to 
prevent the army from ha\iug Cobbett’s 
Register to teach them politics on Satur- 
day, and Cailile’s publications to teach 
them blasphemy on Sunday. (</) “ But,” 

s^’s my hull. Friend, “ 1 would have the 
offences of the press corrected by trial 
by jury.” This, certainly, i.s a notable 
plan ;‘when it is perfectly notorious that, 
m no one settlement, can any civil ques- 
tion, whatever may be its magnitude and 
inipoi-tauce, be tried by juries, on ac- 
count of the small number of Furopean 
hihabltauts, which would render it ini- 
jiossible to procure a fair selection of 
pel Sons to serve as jurors, (r) Let it 

not for any “ contumelious remarks,” for none 
were e^’cn charged against the E<btor: but lor 
repiiblisliing n pamphlet of Col. .Stanhope’s, 
containing a history of what had happened re- 
specting the piess several years before, und hav- 
ing no reference whatever to the existing fio- 
yernment, alHhe members of which had come 
into ufTice as Guveinors and (’oiincillors since 
these proceedings had ocenned. 

(p) Then the grejiter the reason foi being 
grave and serious ; for danger is not a tit sub- 
ject for trifling. It cannot be argiml at olL 
iKuverer, without the sure and certain defeat 
of those who oppose it; and they who know 
this, do well to avoid disoomtilure, 

(7) 'I'heie IS nothing whatever that can pre- 
yeiil both Cobbett and Carlile fiom being re- 
ffived from England, in tlieir original shape, 
and rend by as many of the nimy, or any olfier 
body, as like them, but we do not iiear that 
they produce any ill elfects. The idea of dan- 
ger from mere Deism in India, is, however, al- 
oio»t iudicrous , for, among the hundred milliuus 
ui our native subjects tlieie, lour or ti\e milliuna 
are absolute atheists, lifty millions gross and ig- 
norant idolaters, ten or twelve millions belleveis 
in a false prophet, and the rest divided among 
Jaws and oi^asts of no religion whatever. The 
hideous anm^toody supersUtioiui and saenlices, 
that defile face of A.sia, are, perhaps, holi- 
nesa anil purity itself compared with Carlile’s 
I'cnial of the authenticity ot revidation. M hy, 
in India, blasphemy Is “ part and parcel of the 
law of the luud and would Mr. Jackson, him- 
selfa lawyer, have so sacred a piincinle as this 
infiinged uu i* It is the Christian MUsionaiies 
whopreheldCloIre blasphemers by our idolutions 
subjects in India, and If we apprehend danger 
irom blasphemy, we have mueh to do bcfoie the 
meaning of that term is settled in Uindoostan, 
■where each looks upon the professors of every 
other creed bdt his own as bla.sphemer8 and 
outcasts fiom heaven. 

(r) This betrays a degree of ignorance re- 
spiting India, and the extent ot its society, 
that we should not have thought possible in one, 
>vho, for years past, has been looked up to as a 
sort of oracle at the Iirtlia House} how shallow 
« one let the world judge. If the small number 
of Europeans rendered it impossible to get Ju- 
♦ias for Chrli C'asea, it would render it equally 
tmpussible to get Junes fur Crimiiuil Cases j yet 


e remembered, too, that Mr. Bucking- 

am boa.ns that, almost every Euroi^an 
inhabitant of Calcutta was a subscriber 
to his paper ; and it is known that roitny 
of them were shareholders of it. Ano- 
ther imi^rtaiit coiisideititioii was, the 
delay which a defendant might interpose; 
he might, perhaps, succeed in defemng 
Hie trial for six inontlis, during which 
time he might continue to sow sedition 
every luoriiiug, and gather his crop every 
evening. Parliament, foie«»eeing these 
dilhcuHies, has vested in the Government 
the power of at once removing, from 
India, any editor of a newspa^r, or 
other person, w’ho shall conduct nimself 
in a way calculated to endanger the 
safety ot the empire, (s) What would 
lie the situation of India, if, instead of 
resorting to thi.s power, thejGoveriimeut 
\va.s compelled to put down the licen- 
tiousness of the pi-ess in the way in 
which it wa.s done 111 this country ? You 
shall hear, from the month of Sir F. 
Maciiaghten, whose opinions you ought 
to atteiid to, because ne is Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s farourite judge. (Ij He applauds 
him, on several occasions, as a sort of 
illtia-Whig, and j.s constantly quoting his 
opinions in contradistinction trora those 
of other judges, (m) I believe that Sir 
F. Maciiaghten is a fnend of liberty, and 
I revere him for it ; but that very cir- 
cum.stauce ougiittogive additional weight 
to the opinions whicli I am about to read. 
The question which Sir F. Macnaghten 
had to decide was, whether he should 
record, in the Supreme Court, the regu- 
lations lespectlng the pre‘>8. When the 
iX’gulHtions arc recorded in this manner, 
any person who violated them, whether 

Mr Jncksoii that all criminal cates are 

decided bv Juries, and in a former part of his 
speetih, he even talks of the Grand Jury finding 
a bill, and the Petit Jury not agreeing in their 
opinion when it cl^ic to be tried S Moreover 
he makes it one of Mr. Buckingham’s deepest 
offences, that he circulated papers calculated to 
influenie the minds of the Jury, which he here 
su>8caii haie no existence, as the smaBness of 
tiie society in India will not furnish a tufficient 
number of men foi tlie purpose I This, tuu, ia 
HOid of a society in which pnldio meetings hav* 
taken place, with from bOO to lOUO Engnsh per- 
sons present, onc-fonrth of whom, atHMst, are 
eligible, and are actually irapimnelled, to sit 
on Juries in causes tried in the Supremo Court 
of Calcutta ' How must the IJIrertorsrejoica tu 
find tiieir Legal Advocate so accurately infomied 
on points within his own osperial iiruvince, and 
vn inatiers which it ought to be his first duty tu 
underHland ' 

(*1 This IS not correct, even in point of /oir, 
(nno if Mr Jackson be not a lawyer, he is no- 
thing). No man, who has a license, can be le- 
gally lemoved from India until tw’O months after 
uutiie given tu him of his license being with-. 
drawn } during which time^ if he sows sadlliuo, 
the law alone can punish him for hisiHEime.'' 

(t) This IS incorrect in point vT/»ct. 

(«) Sir Francis has rather been quoted iwainst 
himself ; for heseemstobavQfollow'ad SL Imil’a 
maxim, aad to baffe been ** *11 Ibings to all 
men.’* 
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Native nr E(jrnpean, may be proceeded 
ai'aiiiHt. (rj It SIM prised ii»e to bear iny 
bon. Fjiend talk of tlieM' lei^ululiotis a.H 
if they would have the effect of carrying 
back the iiative.s of this vast empire to 
the (Jaiker anes. It is said that they ate to 
tt.iii'^r; a 1 elapse into the harhatism of the 
I'lthcentuiv, and to involve the intellec- 
tiiai heinispheie ot India in the shadows 
ol iynoianef'. I would call iijxm my hon. 
Kileud to deelaie, candidly, what re.sti ic- 
tionstheseregulationsimni>seti|)on works 
«j 1 literature oi science ? \Vhat proper and 
virtuous effmt of the mind may not he 
jmhli^liCjl in India? What i.s theie that 
js beautiful in poetry, or in.structite in 
prose, that may not appeal ? .Aienot 
the works of Shakspeaie, Milton, Steele, 
Addison, Pope, (Jay, Newton, or Locke, 
ciieuhUed theie? If anv iieiMuis .should 
aiise capable ot givine to the Indian pub- 
lic a Speeiator, a 'Pat lei, oi a (juaKiian, 
would they not be hailed with nnnei.sal 
admiration? Is their, in vhoit, a paice 
that h.ts been wiitlen in the golden age 
of our liteiatuie, or in the woiks fl b.id 
almost called them iiniiKiital) ot Sii 
W'illiani .loiies, uhieh might not now 
i'sue fioiii the piess of ('.dcutta'' (le) 
13ut I will infoim the Couit what Sir 
Fiaueis iMacnaghten sa\son thesnbjeit 
ot the libeity of the'piess in India. 

I neier heard a clearer or inoie dispas- 
sionate argument Irom the mouth ot a 
judge. (.!•) Air. Huckingham is \ery ca- 
piicious in iiis likings and dislikuigs— as 
cajuicious as a joung lover. At the 
(omuiencement ot his umk he has 
prai.sc(l LokI Hastings, Sir F. Macnagh- 
ten, and Ids elo(|uent advocate, Mr. Fer- 
gus.soii; and he has concluded b\ passing 
u .set ere auisure ujion them all’ in their 
turn. (//) Sir h. Maciiaghtcn being 
ttboiit to adjudicate on the (juestion ot 
making the regulations tor the press 
matter of law, bv iccoiding them in the 
Siipi erne Court, 'took a .step which, in 
Itself, is .sutlicient to .show that a great 


{»•) It. should Ikitv Itpcii mldcd, that when tliry 
V'crv not *0 rcfordvd, no mnn could Ihi Icsallv 
Viou-filcd against Ku disiegaiding them, aud 
>t t (Mr U«ckini;liain wtm puiuahcd More they 
w cre even so made into a law, ^ 


y.. , yiM.i,, m, 1—1,,,, urn s .-spcccli lor l!n 
lireoscd I'riiitiiiK, l.octc on (lovtiiimilit .S, 
\Villiam JoncH-a V.llatc Dialogues. coMa.i 
dor rines that no man diiic dciciid in Imi.n, hu 
at tlip ha 7 nnl ol nll luspiospccNin In,- 
. (!•) Tins is at onccapmol ot Mi .larkson' 
iiilelln t. An“ttigurncii(”tlinl nn.iostlycx 
posrd toront^-iuplby iienrly all the puhli,- 
ttTiin \\h( II it hrjit fiftiM-uu'd , nu «r 

jfiiincnt ’ llint conlaiiis moic coiitiadu tuxis and 
ftlisurditics than arc to he loiind in ilir speech tii 
almost anv Judge that mcr sat on a liendi, is 
to Mr JackMiii.oiu- ot the most dear and disuax. 
monnte Hint he ci i r heard ' riierc is no account- 
mg Ini umferstnndmRs any nioic than for tn.stcs ' 
( 1/) IJccanm- tin y all bef;au. tike Mr Jackson 
wiili priUMug the lihortv ot tlicpiess, and all 
e 'lled. likr him, with cljoiij to rcstiain it, ami 

mwl'n'f I'i*" coprica IS thms, 
niul iMt .Ml. huLkiiighoiu s. 


degree of freedom prevails in India. It 
had been .sugge.sted that, a.s the regula- 
tions were merely matters between the 
Governor in Council and the Supreme 
Court, he need not hear the arguments 
ot coun.sel against them ; (c) but Sir F. 
Macnaghten was of a different opinion : 
he said, “ All the world shall hear and 
object, if it think tit. The Act of Par- 
liament say.s, that twenty days shall 
elapse between the publication of legii- 
lations and the registering of them ; and 
this must be with the intention that all 
persons should come into the Couit and 
object. 1 will hear what every man has to 
.say before I record tlieni."(rt] The learned 
Judge accordingly heard Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s fiiemis. Mr. Fermi.s.son and Mr. 
Tuiton,and tlie memorial of those six 
natives which the Conit has heard read. 
If .Mr. Buckingham did not write that 
mcmoiial himself, lie has taught some- 
body to wiite veiy like bini. 

Mr. lU ( KiNoiiAM— I was not even in 
India when it was written. 

Mi.U Jackson— 1 think nobody ran 
lead that petition witlioiit, at once, fixing 
upon the peisoii who bad prepared it. 

1 will not allow Ml. Buckingham’s mo- 
desty to stand lutwcen him and his fair 
fame, (A laugh!) I canimt jielp think- 
ing that he diew up the inenioiial. I will 
now lead Sir F, .Maeiiaghten’.s speech. 
[The hon. and learned Gentleman heie 
lead the ob'^ei rations ot the learned 
Judge, which have been alioady fre- 
(jucutlyi epeaU'd.] [/)) After making these 
observations, Sii Francis ordered tlie 
regulaiiouh to be leglstcred. 1 trust that 
I have shown Mitlicient ground for the 
motion with which 1 mean to conclude. 

I have endeavoured to satUly the Court 
that the pioceediiigs of the Indian Go- 
vcinmciit have been legulated by law. 
and that tliat law has been wisely called 
into Opel atioii. If I have succeeded in 
.satis!) ing the Couit on these two points, 
the Couit must also concur with me in 
thinking, that the Court of Diiectors 
w’oiild have compromised their duty had 
they abstained fioni expressifig their ap- 
probation of Mr. Adam’s conduct; and 
that we should compromise our duty 
if we do not cordially unite, with the 
Couit of Directors, in approving of that 
lionouiahle individual’s conduct. I, 

(r) ThiswoiilJ have licen an adniirablv mode, 
indfvd, oi adininiBteimg the Laws of England 
low J ndge, Sir Ernncis made this 
public < liolleiiiie of full and fiec diseussiun , but 
y hen a letter apiienied in the L’nlcuUa Journal, 
tiom one ot those persons, nil ol whom he said 
>nu;ht uiijc iheir objections before the lule pnss- 
e<t into u law ; instead of answering the argu- 
ments of the writer, he thieateued to romtnit 
t' e I’uiitcr to prison, lordoiin what hel.ad in- 
vited every man to do, namely, fur offering In* 
opinion on tlie case. 'J'lus is a fukapecimen of 
the .sort ol libeify which law yert .and Judges 
J»rni‘e and practise. 

(It) See Oneiitfll Herald, vol. i. p. 137 to IIX’. 
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therefore, move— That this Court do. 
cordially concur in the a})probation ex- 
pressed by the Court ot Dircctois, of 
the revocation of Mr.J.tS. Huckiiiitham’s 
license to i-eside in India, conakleiinj? 
that gentleman’s conduct, as editor of 
the Calcutta Journal, from lMl8tolH23, 
notwithstanding there]>catcd intimations 
whicli he recehed from the Most Noble 
the Marouess of Hastings, in Council, 
that he should be ordered to Kn gland if 
he continued to violate those rules and 
regulations which his Lordship in Coun- 
cil had ordered to be addressed to the 
editors of newspapers on the 12th of 
August, IHIB, wlicu he revised the exist- 
ing regulations regaidiiig the control 
exercised by the Goveruiucut over the 
newsnapers, as highly imuioper. And 
this Court is of opinion that, in with- 
diawing such license, the then (iovernor 
(jcneral in Council couMiIted hi> duty to 
this Company, and the due proleeliou of 
those liigh interests which ivere ititi ustc d 
to his aaministiation." 

Mr. 8am UKL Dixon thought he had as 
great a right as any of the gentlemen 
who had lu'eceded lmii,to speak tor two 
hours ana tluce quarters at a time. («en- 
tlcmeu went on aiguiug this simple ques- 
tion, under^ixteen or seventeen diffeient 
heads. He thought the education ot a 
child sudlcient to comprehend theu.il 
beatings in a idain foim, and Ite hle'-sed 
God tliat he had not the coii'tiuction of 
words w'hich would enable him to spread 
over two hours aiul tlttee quaifeis of 
time, what common sense could dispo'-c 
of in one quarter of an hour. It was a 
great fallacy ot gentlemen to diuw an 
analogy between the situation ot a lice 
)res.s in India, and one in this tountiy 
ie \\cll enouj(h knew' tliatheic a w liter 
eould not with impunity injuie indi- 
viduals by his asiicisions ; hut see the 
ini'ichief which sucli a wiiter iniglit 
cause in India, hy spreading iriitablc 
language, and ci eating that discontent 
among the natives, which the Govern- 
ment mighty have the gieatcst difliciillv 
in controlliiig. Mr. lluckingliaui luul, 
by his mode of proceeding, so placed 
himself at i.ssiie with the Goveinmentof 
India, that either one or the other must 
yield; and he must add, that the safety 
of India w;ould be conipiomised, the 
moment any man could lemaiii theic in 
detianco of the authoiities. Could any 
one lielieve that either the Marque'-s of 
Hastings, or any Member of the Coun- 
cil, could be actuated, in llic step^ they 
had taken towards Mr. Buckingham, by 
personal nmlice, or by iiii> other teeliiig 
than the exei'cisc of public duty } He 
'vas likewise jieisuaded that Mr. .\dam 
f^tood equally justihed ; neither could he 
hclieve t^t Mr. Buckingham wa.s igno- 
‘aiitof line piescribed to him ; hut 
tha^ Jie, on the contrary, made bis clcc- 
timr ttetween the two poiut*^ and pre- 
tbiciau/ lUntUlj IV/, 3. 


ferred going on at all risks, knowing that 
the w'orst was hanishnient — but banish- 
ment where.’ "hy, to his own native, 
count! y, to Kiiglami, w here, if lie thought 
pioper, he could apneal to the laws lor 
any ictlie.s.s to whicli he was cnthled. 
These being his (Mr. Dixon’s) opinions,* 
he would beg leave to second the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Klckinghaivi — I feel, Sir, that I 
li.vc under singular di.^tidv'antages : — the 
i.tfcness of the hour, and the exhausted 
sUitc ot the atteniion of the Court, must, 
lender it dillicult to obtain an attentive 
hearing — but I shall endeavour, in what 
I have to oiler, to be iieaily as brief as 
the worthv Propiietor who has just 
spoken. I shall apply myself, theretoie, 
at once to aiguiueut. It was my wish 
and intention, on first entering this 
Coint, to have contined mvselt to the 
gieat geiui.ii question, and to have eii- 
dcavourt'd to kee|> myself and my per- 
sonal alfaiis in the back giouncl. If, 
indeed these have been too much mi.xcd 
up with the public question in dispute, 

1 hog to ohscivc that it has been liom no 
wish ot mine that this union has been 
in.ide. 'I'he guiei al ijnestion is that of 
the impoiianee ot a lice prtss in India, 
and that .done I was an.xions to diseuss. 
But the learned Ih'opiietor who followed 
the original speaker in the debate, has 
given the disenssioii quite anotlu'r tuiii; 
andavvaieas 1 am ot the vv eight which 
lii.s authoi ity h.is in the minds of many 
who have iieaidliim, 1 consider it to he 
ot the gieatest iniportaiiee to remove the 
ei loneoiiMnipiessioiis v\ Inch lie hasappa- 
lently sneccedi d in making. 1 feel myself 
called upon, therefoie, to leply to other 
points than tho.se which I luul’ expected 
to hear debated, and this must lie my 
apology to the Couit fur any want of pie- 
}iaiatioii that may be apparent in niy 
ariangemcnl. 

I am, ill the liist phur, finite surprised 
at the assimijitiou on whicn the learned 
lho)*iietoi iieai me (Mr. Jackson) founds 
so much of bis argument. He assumes 
that the Govcrnineiit of India wa.s a 
ilespotism, is a ilespotisni, and alway.s 
must continue to be a desnotism. Now, 

1 pre.suuic, wc must all agree that a 
governnuMit of dcspoii.sm, ami a go- 
vernmeut of law arc totally inconsistent 
and incompatible. A government of 
despotism, is one in vviiich there are no 
laws to regulate or control the cxer- 
(isc of the supreme pow er ;-»sucli a go- 
veinmeiitis I'eisi.a— such a government 
i.i Tulkcy — and .such a guvermnent is 
Kgypt. Blit the assumption of .such a 
govcinnicnt as this is altogether iiii- 
loiinded, if ajiplicd to India, where, fioui 
time immcniorlal, there tius been a 
government icgubted by laws. 'Hic 
Hindoos have .dways li,.'.l a government 
of law.s, with sttilutcs so numerouH, that 
aftiT twenty veaitj gf study, they arc not 

<) 
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to be consulted without Index<^ and 
diirests. The Mohammedan* it is true 
have their code of laws contained in one 
book only— the Koran; but the com- 
mentaries on that single book, have be- 
come as elaborate and numerous, as 
those which have been written on the 
laws of England, In addition to these 
various codes and commentaries, there 
are the local regulations of the British 
authorities, already so numerous, that 
they can hardly be classified; and, in a 
bulky volume, whicli I have obsci-ved 
more thati once handing about among 
the Direciors within the bar, are statutes 
uj>OD statutes for the government of their 
territories in India. How, then, can 
this be called a government of desnotism, 
with this accumulation trf the Hindoo, 
the Mohammedan, and the British codes 
6f law, Buperadded to which are the laws 
made by the British Parliament, session 
after session, and the sub.sequent alter- 
ations and repeals of many of thorn ? I 
say. Sir, upon these grounds, that the 
Government of India is one ot law, ami 
not of despotism. 

As the leai'ned Proprietor has ex- 
hibited a long list of legal uiithoiities, to 
favour his view of the case, I may, per- 
haps, be permitted to adveit to others, for 
the purpose of showing also that these 
very laws contemplated trial befojc 

i mnishraetit, and were never meant to 
uitlfy the one without the other.— 
t is said that when a man’s lieense is 
taken away, he commits a misdemeanour, 
hourly^ as long us he remains in India. 
But even this should be Hied hefoie 
punished: as by the Efth ofHeo. HI, 
C. 83. s. 34, it is especially enacted that 
all oflfence.s and misdemeanours “ shall 
be tried by a Jury of British subjects le- 
sident in the town of Calcutta, and not 
oiherwise.”— Sect. 3ti, of the same Act, 
enacts that no Hegulatioii .shall be of any 
force or effect whatever, until rejtlsteied 
In the Supreme Court of Judicature; 
■which alone is surtlcient to show that 
the laws were intended to be .su- 
preme ; and that pure and irresponsible 
desnotism was not iii the contemplation 
of the Legislature. 

My personal conduct has been broucht 
before this Court with considerable de- 
taii i and I regret that I must trespas.s on 
vour attention while I vindicate myself 
from the aspersions ea.ston it. I ha\c 
been acaised of coininittiug repeated 
“violations of law” in India, and of 
disregarding variou.s “ warnings,” which 
It Is said were given to me to direct my 
conduct. 1 beg to deny alt these impu- 
tations. Neither the regulations of the 
Marquess of Hastings, nor those of Mr. 
Adam, were ever made law until long 
after I was punished for pretended 
breaches of them ; and no specific act 
warned against was ever committed after 
warning ^ven.'i-By the 24tli of Geo, HI, 


c. 25. s. 44, British rahjectt ill Wla are 
made amenable to Conrli of Juttice for 
all offences committed by them, ami not 
to the will of the Governor.— Sect. 64, 
of the same Act, makes even extortion 
and all other misdemeanours liable to 
proceedings at lati} before punishment. 
Indeed the whole spirit of the statutes 
made for India show that, though large 
powers were to be given to its Governors 
in urgent cases, the law was still to be 
supreme over all. One of these Acts, the 
2fith of Geo. III. 0 . 16. s. 10, specifioilly 
states that no temporary Governor Ge- 
neral shall make any new rales or regu- 
lations without the consent of the whole 
Council; and it i.s now generally be- 
Beved that Mr. Harrington, one of the 
Members, did not oripnally concur in 
the passing of this law, though his name 
subsequently appeared at the foot of the 
regulation.— By the 26th Geo. III. c. 57. 
s. 29, persons resident in India, are de- 
clared to k* amenable to the Courts here, 
for all nilsdemeannurs ; and by the 33a 
Geo. III. c, 52. 8. 45, which declares that 
persons jmilty of illicit correspondence 
with native )M)wer8 may he seiaed: it 
appears that even then, trial and legal 
procceilings must be haa before punith- 
ment. 'ITie chief danger attributed to a 
ft ee press in India, is the tendency which 
it may have to alienate the loyaw of the 
native powers from the British Govern- 
ment. But .surely this view is mo.st 
fallacious. 1 will ask, is not this moie 
likely to he produced by an illicit and 
chmiiostlne corrresnondenco, than by 
open appeals througn the press, carried 
on before the eyes of the Government 
it«elf? By the Acts of Parliament, it 
will be .seen that even in the ca?e of 
illicit correspondence, a specific accusa- 
tion i.s eiiioined, and the party accused 
Is to be allowed a list of witnesses, with 
a public trial, and all the usual protection 
of the law. Ilii.? i.s granted by law to men 
committing the highest political crime 
which any man can commit in India— 
carrying on illicit correspoutfwice with 
the native Princes ; whilst, acoordiog to 
the actual practice, all ihat protection h 
withdrawn from j^rsons guilty of the 
lesser offence— if that indeed can be 
called offence which has a tendency to 
produce the very opposite effect to that 
ascrikd to it. ’iTie rore recital of the.«!e 
acts will prove, however, a most im- 
jmrtant position, which is this: that when 
British subjects went to India, they 
were to have, according to the obvious 
and express intentions of the Legisiature, 
specific rights. Why else iade^ ahould 
tnc Government of this coontryhave sent 
out a Supreme Court of Lrgtslature to 
India, with such |>owers a« are invested in 
it, to near, try, and determine all oflfenct’s 
that can k; committed there?. ■ . 

It has been said that I have altep^cly 

praised aad censured Sir FraneW Mac- 
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uaghteuj a&d inconsistency is charged to 
mtt on that account. 'Xlie fact is, that 
1 have praised whatever has appeared to 
me just, and censured what lias appeared 
to me oujiut. I am not bound to defend 
tiie inconsistencies of otlicis, or to imi- 
tate them myself. 1 ho^, indeed, that I 
have arrived at a period of life which has 
enabled me to appreciate sentiments ac- 
cording to their just value, and without 
reference to the person from whom tliey 
proceed. 

The doctrine of tlic learned Proprietor 
(Mr. Jackson), that the safety of India 
is mainly owing to the laws which pre- 
vent the accessiou of strangers into its 
.territories, is most fallacious I deny 
the soundness of this principle entirely, 
and ask, moreover, w'hat are the East 
India Coraiiany themselves ? Are not 
they and tndr servants all strangers? 
And is it possible that five or six thou- 
sand Englishmen resident in tlie gre.at 
cities of India could improve the habits 
and minds of the natives by whom they 
were surrounded there, and effect a 
certain proportion of good by residing 
among them, and that 20,001) English- 
men, if scattered elsewhere thionghout 
the country, would not produce the same 
benefits in proportion to their sphere of 
operation? Is all tlie good that can be 
done to India, to be effected through the 
Immediate agency of the Eu.st India 
Company alone? Has your monojxily 
of trade given yon also a monopoly of 
wisdom and virtue ? and are the Com- 

n to be alone considered as capable 
iffusing improvement in the East? 
When I deny this exclusive possession 
ef a cajacity to do good to tlie East 
India Company and its servants, I am 
nevertheless ready to admit, that there 
is not any where (speaking of them 
generally) a more wortliy, or enlightened, 
or respectable body, to be found, than 
the servants of the Company in India; 
but the means and education which have 
made them what they arc, are equally 
accessible to others : the free trailers, and 
their agpeiito, are enabled to import with 
tliem these Koodqualities equally , and must 
alike feel their necessity and advantages. 

I contend, therefore, tliat the no/i-ac- 
oettlon of straugers (by whicli it appeai-s 
persons not in the service of the East India 
Company alone are meant), so far from 
contributing to th& safety of tlie Indian 
empire, hasan entirely op|> 08 ite effect, and 
that, on Uie contrary, it is the accession 
of strangers, whK'h# when the hour of 
invasion or insurrection is at hand, will 
fumisli it with its most efficient protcc- 
tors, llie great counjterpoise to ^ the 
numeric^, superiority of the natives, 
which it is so desirable to enixiurage, is 
that of allowing the free colonization of 
India by Englnhmeii, which, the hon. 
Proiiriitor appears to imprecate, 
desire w follow fbe learned 


tleman in the order in which lie has in- 
troduced the points to which 1 feel it my 
duty to reply, will necessarily make my 
remai'ks appeal' without much connexion 
or arrangement; but I shall confine my- 
self to these as closely as I can. When the 
act of persons going to India without a 
license at all, fs spoken of as rendering 
them liable to removal, it should be ad- 
ded that even then the right of trial was 
still intended to be given. Shall those, 
then, who ip) out with licenses, that arc 
subsequently ivithdrawn, be placed In a 
worse situation than those who go out 
without any authority whatever ? 

In referring to the Act of the 53d 
Geo. IH., which gives the Governor 
General the power of sending English- 
men out of India, it is generally said, 
that this is an unconditional power, re- 
sti icted by no limits. 1 dispute the pro- 
priety of this construction ; tor the words 
are — “ when any individual shall, in the 
judgment of the Governor General, have 
forfeited his claim to the couutenance 
and protection of Government." 'ITils 
claim must be founded on obedience to 
the laws ; tor protection and obedience 
are reciprocal, and no man can forfeit 
his claim to protection as long as he 
obeys the laws under which he lives. 
If the power of banishment were intended 
to be unconditional, would the Legisla- 
ture have used such a form of expression 
as this? ft must be clear, I think, tluit 
every individual who obeys the laivs in 
India, iuts a claim to countenance and 
protection" wliile there, as indeed have 
all men who obey tlie laws elsewhere, 
it is uiyu&t, therefore, to withdraw tliat 

{ u'otection so long m obedience to tJie 
aws is observed. (Hear!) Applying 
these principles to my own case, I ask 
whether in all these things, or in any of 
tlieni ; and if in miy of them, in which, 

1 liave offended? Have 1 offended any 
known law of England, or even of tlie 
East India Company? (Hear!) 1 have 
qlieady said that no rule has the force of 
law, unless it he previously sanctioned 
by the Supreme Court ; ana these rule.s 
fur the press, wliich it is said 1 have dis- 
regarded, never were so sanctioned, 
unril ^ter I had been punished for alleged 
breaches of them. It is an ancient maxim 
of lawyers, that all penal statutes should 
be construed strictly, and that in all 
cases of doubt, the doubt aiiould be in 
favour of the accused. Here, then, it 
may be well doubted, as a mere point of 
lawjwhctherthepower of banishing those 
who forfeit their claim to protcciion, 
was meant to be unlimited or not ; but 
the lawyers of Calcutta seem never to 
have inquiied into the matter, or to have 
thought of putting this construction on 
the clause before: although they should 
have known that, in strict Justice uo pi'iial 
effect ought to lie given to a rule whicli 
bad neither the form nor the force of law . 
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1 have before said, that in tlic discussion 
of these ixdDls, I disclaim all personal 
feeling; my wish, as I set out with 
Uvowltig. was to meet the general ques- 
tion ot tne importance of a free press to 
India; hut I am driven from that to ic- 
ply to very diflieient topics, foi the nnr- 
IMiSC of preventing the ^lelll^ion which 
tlie.mi.sftlatements I am eiideavonring to 
eoncct would otherwise be likely to 
eieate. Great stress has been laid, Imth 
in the last and |>resent debate, on the 
UsStimption that a free iiiariner, having 
nti especial license to trade on the high 
Ncas, is liable, should he di.'Continiie his 
jnofession, to have that license with- 
draivn, and I am reminded of the eoii- 
dition of my license having been forfeited 
the moment 1 quitted a sea-life for an 
occupation on sliore. It is assumed that 
■ this license was intended to enable the 
possessor of it to do one thing exclusively, 
and no other: whereas, I take the fair 
meaning of it to he this — that the jmsses- 
sor should have an espeeial p)WTr of 
<l(dng an espeeial thing, which other 
men wltiiout such a iteeiise could not 
«lo; but that, at the same time, the 
holder of the license slionbl be free to 
do all other things, as other men, who 
are not prohibited. (Hear!) If it ivere 
Nfrictlv true that li(en.''es w'cie null and 
void tne moment their possessors cea*ed 
to act on them, and that a maiiner, who 
had a license to sail from poll to port, 
could do nothing else without forfeiting 
it; then a hackney-coaclmian who is 
licensed to tlrive from stand to stand 
could never aliglit, or even visit an ale- 
house, witliout forfeiting his power to 
vlrive again, which is too alwnrd to de- 
serve an answer, I maintain, therefoie, 
that a free mariner does not, by quitting 
his profejwion, forfeit his license to re- 
main iu India. Doe.s a merchant, by 
quitting one branch of tiude for another, 
forfeit his license to continue in the 
country? Does an indigo planter, who 
aftei wards becomes a general agent, also 
forfeit his ? and are each of these, on 
quitting their particular occupations, no 
Jom^er to remain in the Company’s do- 
mimons ? Such a construction of the law 
as this is utterly untcnalde. It lia.s been 
said that Sir Evan Neiiean, ii|K>n my 
arrival iu Bombay, found it nemmry to 
.send me away, althougli I received the 
most flattering testimony from his own 
hand, a.s to the hononrnhle and n.sefiil 
nature of my pursuits ; but the learned 
'I’roprletor has forgotten to state that in 
the letter addressed by me to Sir Kv an 
<m this subject (and which he is pleased 
tt> compliment as ably written), itwa.s 
specifically shown, that the same charter 
wlileh gave him the power of reiuov iiig 
unlicensed peiuons from India, gave him 
likewise the privilege of licensing them 
to reiu^p in India, until the pleasure of 
the Court of Pircctow vouhl be Uwwn 
from flbuie. 


’rhe learned Proprietor has told you, 
that the natives of India are among the 
most contented and happy of the human 
race : that their cup is quite overflowing 
indeed with bliss; ana that the great 
danger to be apprehended is, tha^O^ee dis- 
eii.ssion wonla render those happy bcinp 
miserable. I value the happiness of the 
natives of India, Sir, above all other 
eon.siderations : it is w ith me a pre- 
eminent feeling; nay, 1 hold it to be of 
iiilinitely greater importance than the 
existence of the East India Company 
itself. If any thing could be satisfac- 
torily proved to have a tendency to lessen 
the happiness of the natives of India, I, 
tor one, should set my face against it. 
But it they arc really as happy as they 
are alleged to be, why not allow them the 
opportunity of expre.ssing their joy? 
Ought yon to attempt to repress the 
feelings of those w'ho could only, were 
their condition such as is. de.scribed, 
Hiiproaeh you with congratulations ? 
Will it not DC Hiiparent to all the world, 
that he who .stops the tongues or pens 
of men (happily, tlic action of tlieinnuid.s 
i.s not acce.ssihle to him], well knows that 
he impedes the publicity, or the utter- 
ance, of what would be deemed disadrau- 
tageous to himself ? (Hear!) The world 
will laugh to ‘<(•01 n the man who .says 
that people are all inde.scrihably liaupy, 
at the very moment that he gags them 
to prevent the expression of their feel- 
ing.s. (Hear!) 

Much importance has been attached 
to the paragraph re.speeting Governor 
Elliott; and it has been charaetcM i/ed as 
“ ribaldry.” I have not at this iu- 
.vtaiit Dr. '.Tolm.son’s definition of the 
term; but I have always understood it 
as nieuiiing something’ coarse, vulgar, 
and exiiting to mirth; but there was 
surely nothing of this description in 
meiit'ioning an event as a piihlic calamity. 
It is notoi ions, however, that the lan- 
guage was not mine : it came to me in a 
letter, written upon black-edged papej*, 
and sent up by the regular post from 
Madras. In looking back upon that 
traii.saetion, I have no hesitation in ad- 
mitting that it was indi.screet in me to 
have introduced this commuiiicatioii as I 
did ; hut let it be remembeved tliat the 
iinpressiou was then iiuiveraal tlirough- 
out India, that the press was meant to 
be as free as in England : some allow'- 
anee also will he made, jierhaps, when it 
is considered that I was tlien a s^loe 
rather tliaii an editor, the latter occupa- 
tion Indiig new to me ; and thatindiseretlou 
is the characteristic of the foi mer profes- > 
slon, there are many of tlie Directors 
behind the bar, bred like myself, bn 
ocean, who can no doubt bear ample 
testimony, and wlio wiU. notj 1 trust, 
hastily condemn me for ''one indiscreet 
act. (Hear!) But, after all, if Air. 
EUiot bad been rcAjly the popular 
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ftinU!de msn which his frieuds endeavooi' 
to represent him, could such a letter 
this alter the fact; aud would it not, 
on the contra^, have excited a strong 
sympathy iu his favour ? When the Mar- 
(juess of Hastings was attackcdon some oc- 
casion through the Madras press, he treat- 
ed tl>e matter with coutempt, and he did 
right in so doing ; the ti nth is, that men 
judge of othcii, not so much by what 
they hear, as by what they see, and 
therefore unfounded attacks have not at 
all the effect which some would impute 
to them. On the occasion alluded to, 1 
did certainly express my regret, that 1 
was ignewaut of the existence ef the re- 
gulations, which were tlu ii for the first 
time brought to my notice; aud however 
strange it may seem to the learned Pro- 
urietor, it is undoubtedly true, that I 
knew nothing of them at the period of 
iny finst publishing the Calcutta .loninal. 
I was assisted in the purchase of that 
paper by others who thought more 
favourably of my writings, and of my 
capacity to be of seiviccto the Indian 
public, thiough the press, than I did 
myself. I repeat, however, that i knew 
not of these re.stiictioiis; the univetsal 
impression of the country at the time 
was, (hat there was no l•eser^ation in- 
tended in what Loid Hastings had 
already done, and that the pi ess, was as 
flee as at home. This w'as my own coii- 
jiclion also, and I tlieiefore never e\eii 
innuired about what i had no reason to 
believe had any existence. It ha.s been 
said that I not only know of these regu- 
lations, but that I had spoken of them as 
“ a tub thrown out to tlic whale," “ a 
rattle for children," &c. Such I declare 
was not my opinion. 1 knew of no such 
thing ; nor did I ever use these exjjre.s- 
sioiw — though others may have done, so 
without my conciirring in them. I am 
not bound to defend the Mav<iness of 
Hastings's consistency or inconsi-stcucy — 
for of the latter, not even hi.sbest ti lends 
ran acquit him. I contend that when 
his Lordship uttered the Reply to the 
.^lad^aa Address, he not only expressed 
his admiration of, but encouraged, and 
even Invitetl, free discussion ; and though 
nieu may enterhtiu oppo.site opinions at 
different )>enods of their lives, it is nut 
easy to suppose tlat any man couhl en- 
teriain, at 6ue and the same momeut, 
sueh opposite opinions as th(»eeontmned 
in tlic Itestrictions on the Press, and the 
Reply Avhich advocated its freedom : and 
the last, in iwint of time, was the better 
authority or the tvfo. Hut though not 
bounffto defend the Marquess of Ihist- 
ings from the cliarge of iiiCQiislstcucy, 1 
w ill endeavour to defend myself, fl lear ! ) 

. With reference to tlie judicial pmceed- 
lugs against me in iudia, 1 was pleased 
to Icaro, from Sir Francis ]Maeu:q|diteu, 
that the Advocate General hail advised 


to, that of Mr. Elliott, fi'om the convic- 
tion in his own mind that no verdict 
could be obtained. If the pai'agraph 
however had been so iinjustiftahle as 
wivs contended, could not twelve men be 
found ill Calcutta to whom it might he 
submitted; and who, if criminal, would 
pronounce on it as such ? I was always 
leady to avow iny extreme regret at hav- 
ing published any thing which gave dis- 
plea<ure to the alarquess of Hastings, 
tor I then tlionght that all men ought to 
be thankful to him for the revision of 
the old regulations: by which i always 
understood the abolition of tlic censor- 
ship, aud the substitution of certain fixed 
I ales ill the place of vague caprice, with 
the iiudersfcmding that the most lenient 
interpretation wjis to lie given tt> these; 
and that proceedings at law were to be 
sul>stitute<l tor punishment without trial. 
Ill every one of the.se few instances lu 
which my name was eoncernedy I affirm 
that I diaob^erve these regulations, iiol- 
with.standiiig that they were not law; 
and that 1 did, in every instance, in 
which it was possible, attend to the 
“ weanlings" which were given tome; 
or, ill other words, that 1 never repeated 
what I was once leprimanded for doing. 

'I'lic learned Proprietor has rear! to the 
Court an extract of the Reply of Lord 
H.istings to the Madras Addres.s, and 1 
cannot but admire the presence of nilud 
with which he stojiped short at a certain 
point of that document, a.s a skilful 
jdeader peihaps feels himself bound to 
<U) when the interests of Ids clieut are to 
be protectetl by deception. 

'I'he learned Proprietor has told, you 
that l.ord Hastings, in his Reply, profes- 
sed hi.H adiiiinitioii of the right of free 
di.seussion : but how — “ to be narrowed 
only by special aiul urgentcauseasslgucd.’' 

‘ Here then, (says Mr, Jackson,) is an ad- 
mi.ssiou that the principle might be nar- 
roweil ; aud no doubt liLs Lordship saw 
this fully.’ 'Phus far tlie learued Gen- 
tleman : but let me go on with the re- 
mainder of the speech, from the moment 
at which lie so ingeidoiisly makes this 
sudden and convenient halt. Lord Hast- 
ings continued: “'Pile seeing no 
uerfssUjf for those invidious ghackles, 
might naie sufllced to make fnc' break 
them. 1 know myself however to have 
been guided in the step by a (msitive and 
well w'cighed |>oUcy. If our motives of 
action are worthy, it must he wise to 
render tliem intedigihle throughout ait 
empire, our hold on which is oinniou." 
Here, then, is a distinct admission, that 
tliere was no nrcentHy whoteoer for the 

narrowing" which Mr. Jackson jkas 
quoted this very jiassage to |»cpve Lorii 
Hastings us adopting. Whether this be 
a fair use of such an autlionty or not, 
let the Court judge between us. 
remainder of lus Lordship’s speech need 
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whole Reply is clearly this that good 
uorernmeiit had nothing to conceal, and 
might therefore chaHcnge public scru- 
tiny i and yet so little docs this apply to 
the Ooiernment of the Kast India Com- 
pany iiractically, that they appear to 
wish to coiicem every thing. (Hear!) 
The Marquess of Hastings obviously in- 
cited public scrutiny, on the acts of the 
(loverunieiit of wnicli he was at the 
head; whatever might have been the 
re.served construction of the regulations 
on which he afterwards laid so much 
stress. As I said before, I have nothing 
to do with his consistency or iiicon- 
sisfency. It is for himself and his 
friends to explain these. 

It has been said that I interpreted his 
mere speech as having the full force ot a 
law : this, again, I deny. But it is 
strange enough that this should be coni- 
lained of by those who contend that 
e had the power t<' make rules to fetter 
the press witliout the sanction ot the 
Supreme Court, and to fraiispoit iiitli- 
vtnuals, by depriving them of their li- 
ecnseti, without the concurrence of his 
Council. Surely, if he had a right to fet- 
ter the press with rules, and punish those 
who broke them, without the aid of his 
Council, he had equally the power, by the 
delivery of the speech so often quoted, 
to avow that he liad taken otf these le- 
sfrlctlons. and explain the ica8on.i why 
he thought they ought not to remain. 
( Hear ! ) If the Members of his Council 
thought he liad so much power without 
their co-operation, they ought to lia\e 
rolested against it at the lime ; but the 
on. Proprietor whom I see before me 
(Mr. Trant), knows that the.se Council- 
lors did not dissent. I saw him at the 
(lOvemraent House on that day, with a 
number of public tunctionaries high in 
office; and, whatever might have been 
their private opinions, there wa.sbut one 
public sontinieul on the subject, which 
was decidedly hi favour ot the liberty 
glvcu. I was justified iu putting, under 
these clrcunistanecs, the interpretation 
which 1 did upon the Marquess’s speech, 
and in acting upon it as if it liad re- 
ceived the full concurrence of all his col- 
leagues. 

It has been said that I have described 
our empire in India as one of opinion ; 

I have done no such thing ; but, on the 
contrary, in opposition to this delusion, 

I have conteiioed that our empire in 
India is an empire of fora. (Hear!) 
The present fettered state of the press 
shows that even the rulers themselves 
do not believe it to be an empire of opt- 
ukm, in the sense in which that is gene- 
rally interpreU*d ; but, suppose it were, 
and that the natives really wished ns to 
govern them as wo do, then there could 
be no greater argument used in fevour 
.oybo liberty of the press, since it could 
W HO^Ibly be daugerous to hear our 


praises published by them from one eud 
of India to the other. 

With respect to the publicatioo of the 
letter on the subject of the payment of 
the native troops, to which reference 
has been made, I fairiy challenged the 
strictest investigation. 1 received tiiat 
letter, as I stated, from an Officer, who 
vouclied for, and was reatly to prove, its 
truth. The communication attiwcted 
the attention of the Govenior General, 
whose Cliief Secretary wrote to rac upon 
the subject, and I made him acquainted 
with the Officer’s name, having pre- 
viously received his authority so to do. 
It laid the foundation of an innuiry, and 
the facts alleged subsequently turned 
out to he true. Mr. Metcalf shortly after 
proceeded to Hyderabad, to succeed Mr. 
Hu8.sell as resident there, and various 
other reforms, arising out of this, were 
understood to have been carried into 
effect. What danger, then, arose to the 
service, fiom showing that the troops 
weie paid in ba'^e currency ? The expo- 
sure corrected the evil ana obviated the 
danger. 'I’he natnc troops, besides, sel- 
dom or never see the newspapers priutetl 
la the Knglish language, and, even it 
they did, and could imdeistand them, 
no mischief could ensue from stating to 
tiiem what they must themelves know 
to he untrue, if it really were so. Sup- 
pose the first regiment of Guards were 
stationed at Gibraltar, and tbera paid 
their regular pay In pure silver dollars, 
do you tliiiik the editor of 7’^e 7'ifMs, 
or of any other English newspaper, 
could persuade them, contrary to the 
evidence of their own senses, that their 
dollars were sixpences, and their silver 
brass (Hear!) Do you think, then, 
that it depends upon the editors of 
newspapers to persuatie the natives of 
India that they are joyous or discon- 
tented, happy or miserable, control^ to 
the evidence of their own sensations 
and knowledge, and just as such editors 
please ? 

The letter signed Em ulus has been 
also cited as soiuethiug fiagrant iu the 
extreme. The writer of it complMncd 
tliat, in tiie Indian array, merit was 
overlooked, and interest governedevery 
thing. Tins might have been the writer s 
real conviction ; but, fior myself, d stated 
at that particular time, (IHl^ri that no 
opinion was more unfounded, and, on 
the day following the publication of titat 
letter, 1 wrote a long article expressly 
to show that the imputation was not 
true ^ so tlvat at the same moment I^id 
Hastings saw the charge, he also saw the 
refutation. 'Hiisisiiud^, tiieonlyration- 
al way to treat discontent^ men j to hear 
tiiem, to reply to them, and to putlbem 
down, if they are by amQients 

and farts, and not to^allow Uieffl tu 
brood over their compMkMIl hi silence, 
or breathe tlie» in 1b 
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cir<^» tmtll the infliieuce of the exag- 
j^ration or the fabehood inereases so as 
to encompHSs large masse>s of society, 
and then become irresKtihle. (Hear!) 
The best way will always be found to let 
Truth and hmsehood meet and jjrapple 
in free and open encounter— if tins were 
doin', Truth would be 5ure to prevail. 
Lord Hastings, seeing tlie course I had 
fqken, admitted that it would be unplea- 
sant fur him to resort to proceedings at 
law, and sent a friend to me for tlie pur- 
pose of explanation. It lias been said 
that, on this occasion , I made an apology. 
This, however, I deny : what I did 
amounted to this, and no more A letter 
was addressed by me to the Governor 
Oeneialin Council, in coiiiuliaiice with 
the conditions proposed by himself, 
which letter was reatl in the Supreme 
Couit. expressing a regret that I had 
published any letter which had given 
offence to the Government, declaring 
that I did not participate in the opinion 
conveyed in that letter, but had, on the 
contrary^, on the next day, CKcrted all 
my power to refute it. 

It haa been also said that I coiitinucil 
tiic career of boldness into which I had 
plunged, because boidiics.'i was iiccessaiy 
to prodt. I lieg to say that I did no 
such thing 5 not that such an expciiment 
had not been attempted in India. There 
was a paper published there, tlio John 
(lull, which was bold enough in its at- 
tacks on inivate character, and which 
literally teemcil With lihcls ; not with 
what I alone should call libels, hut what 
were proved to be such iu the tSupreuie 
Court of Judicature, and ^udiiounced by 
the Judge as not to be thought of with- 
out horror, 'I'hat pa|)er, indeed, might 
be justly said to have daieif every thing 
for the sake of piotit ; but it did not 
succeed. If it be true that I am a libeller, 
as 80 many pronounce me to be, I a^k 
yoiito show me the record which justi- 
fies the use of that term. I am proud 
to ansn;s'er that it is uovshcrc to be 
found. Is it not fair to suppose that the 
Bengal Government would telect for 
prosecution the worst articles they could 
nnd from my pen, and such as would 
best establish tlieip own view of the case ? 
If, then, I am such a writer as you have 
heard me described, they could have had 
no difl^mty in finding abundance of such 
libels as would have suited tlieir pur- 
pose, and made my conviction Uievitablc. 
Bat they were utterly unable to convict 
ra.d'tff any libel, against public or private, 
cfaiMilucter, by legal means ; and even in 
t)l^ cases which they prosecuted by 
th^ Advocate General, ilicy were unable 
MWHaln a single verdict. It is saul that 
rnCijIked the Governor General, that I 
IMIed the Comoiander in Chief, that I 
HbeUed the ^verument collectively, and 
private tillAmcfen individually, that I 
HMed'Hie of Calcttttai.aBd was 


arraigned and tried by' a Court ]\^artial 
for my offences. I cannot account for 
the infatuation which could lead any 
man to pronounce such a tissue of mls- 
represeiitations as these ; I cannot com- 
prehend how such assertions as these 
should have come, as they did, from a 
legal geiitleuuui (Mr. Impey), speaking 
with an air of authority from within the 
bar; or how the individual, so making 
it, can escape from au imputation which 
1 shall not pronounce. 

A distinction has been attempted to 
lie drawn by the learned Proprietor (Mr. 
Jack.sun), between the Government cir- 
culating the prospectuses of the John 
Bull newspaper, and the inferior clerk.s 
or agents vvlio might so have done. I 
can. at once, put down this attempted 
distinction ; for I am ready to prove that 
the Goveriimciit itself, through Mr. Se- 
cretary Lushiiigtoii, ordered the Post- 
master-Geueral of India to circulate tlio 
prospectus of the John Bull fiee of all 
charge 5 and this was admitted to me, 
with this justification, that, some years 
before, the prospectus of the Calcutta 
Jouinal had been sent free in the same 
maiiuer. 'J'lic prospectus of the Journal 
was, however, a mere announcement of 
a literary and political paper, without 
containing a slander on any man. llie 
prospectus of the John Bull, on the con- 
trary, vet out with the avowal of this paper 
being iiitemlod to put down “ the gutlt/f 
profit and guiltier popularity of the Cal- 
cutta Jouriuil.’* It was, in shorty a tissue 
of calniiiuiesaiid misrepresentations from 
the beginning to tlie end; and, by its 
fiee circulation, the Government were 
jiurtics to the slanders it contained. 'iTiis 
language, of guiltg profit nnd guiltier 
popularity, was applied P) a Journal which 
liad. always gone through the Courts of 
Law triumphant, and had never jet beeti 
convicted of libel, public or pnvate. 1 
asked the Goveiiimeiit to circulate, 
eijuaily free of charge, through the same 
channels, my reply to this prospectus 
that altackeif me ; but this just privilege 
was refused. It was a series of accu'* 
sations, and not merely a prospectus; 
and I was denied the fair privflege of 
rejdying P) the calumnies it conCmned, 
oil equal terms. Here, then, is a spedfic 
charge against the Govennneut or Ben- 
gal, of having given this undue support, 
111 the manner I have mentioned, to a 
paper which all parties, iu England and 
ni this Court, both within ana without 
the bar, hold to be infamous, and un- 
worthy of a Government to connect itself 
with. 1 also wish to call the atteinloii 
of an hou. Proprietor (Mr. Trany), who 
seemed to doubt tlio fact, when stated by 
Mr. Hume, as to tli^ custom (whether 
enjoined by the Government as a rule, or 
not, 1 am not aware) of marking at the 
post-offices, in Persian charactert iMt the 
back of every totter, the 
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person who sriuls it to thc post office, 
and tho-ic addrc'isca to the newspapers 
exrx'HaJly. All letters, jifhlressed to the 
Oaleiitta Journal, fVoin thein*eiior, weie 
sf) inarkeil, aMiongh I did not often 
know the writcis. A gentlennni, an 
officer, in Kuin.ud, a sfr.inKer to me, 
wrote a letter to the Journal, st.itinif 
that he had seen a letter from Mr. Secre- 
tary l.uHhiiiKton, conimutiieatini?-»i civil 
appointment t> one of the C ompany's 
servants, and adding, in a post>crint, 

You arc expected to take in the John 
Hull newspaper.” (Hear, heat !j The 
writer of the letter thus ad<liesvcd to 
me, nuMitioued, in a postn-ript of his 
own, that his prospects in life would he 
materially affected, and, nerhaps, eu- 
tircly ruined, if I divulged his name. I 
Huhsequcntly ascertained, hy means of 
his name being wiitten in Persian on 
the back of the lettei,that he was an 
()fDeer in the Army; ami he aNsiucd 
me. on his honour, that tin' st.itemeiit 
which he transinitusl was tine. 'I’hat 
name is safely deposited in my confi- 
dence: it neler has been, anil never 
shall be divulged to his ininry. It is 
quite clear, thereloie, that the (iovern- 
ment in India countenanced and ciicu- 
lated the John Bull nevv|»apci ; and 
were parties to that slandeious and ni.i- 
liiioatit caieer of falsehood, hbel, and 
infamy, which is now, 1 believe, neatly 
at an end. 

From this I pa.ss on to the alleged of- 
fensive remarks on the Lord Bishop of 
Caleuttti, which have been so nincli (om- 
inentcd upon by \ at ions spe.ikeis here 
ami elsewhere. 1 havealreadv said that, 
in the oHeiiees charged on me, 1 did not 
even break the rules which were so 
much dwelt upon ; though, for the leasou 
1 have before stated, they had l evei the 
force of law. Bet me, hovvevei, hiielly 
read the rule supposed to h.ive been 
broken lb the instance in question ; it is 
this— Editors ate prohibited fioin pub- 
lishing “ oil’ensive reniark.s levelled at 
the nublic conduct of the Members of 
the Council, of the Judge.sof the Supieine 
Court, or of the Lord Bishop of C.ilcutta.” 
It is turn that the name of the i.ord 
Bishop of Calcutta is mentioned in these 
rules ; but, with respect to the paragiaph 
of which the Bishop complained, :d I that 
it says is, that the waiter had heard that 
tlm Chaplains liad received oiilers fiom 
the Bishop, that they were not to hold 
themselves amenable to the civil antlio- 
riiies, but to the cctlcsia^tic.il alone. 
AV'hat was there that could be ica.MUiably 
considtM'ed offensive to the Bishop, in 
this .siinnle statement of a simple ni.ilter 
of fact r 'riiere wa^ .surely, nothing 
here that could be called “ an o^ensive 
ob.>ervutUin, levelled at the Lora Bishop 
of CnlcuttH.” “ It is agro.'.s piiistitiition 
of terms,” to borrow the language of the 
Indiau Goverujueut ou this occasion; to 


say that thi.s was a breach of the rules. 

I taunot repeat too often, that there is 
not a shadow of ground for saying that 
1 disobeyed any even of those rules, un- 
lawful and absurd as they were. Are 
these, then, the “ ollcnsive remarks” 
whiclieven the Government could only 
characterize hy the tc-nn.s, “ certain loo'll? 
publications ” .Are these “ the inde- 
cent attacks on the Bishopof Calaitta,” 
of which it has been .said that I have 
been guilty ? Is it iirobable, if they had 
(le.served tlie.sc epithets, that they would 
not liave been prosecuted at law, and 
punished a.s they deserved ? ^Rnd that, at 
least, the parties complaining of them 
would not have called tlicni so at the 
time ? Yet, even then, they were merely 
called ‘Moose puhlicanons,” which may 
mean any thing or nothing, just a.s the 
p.'iities using it may choo.se. 

Some complaint has been made by the 
learned Biupnetor as to the gieat length 
of my letteis in reply to the Government, 
and gicat praise is given to theib for 
having had the patience to read them 
thiough. It was they, however, who 
thievvdown the gauntlet; and should I 
shiiiik tiom taking It up ? If they chose 
to enter the conflict on the ground of 
icason, were they not to have^ rea.soii in 
ictm n } Kvci y body will admit that an 
accusation may be very brief, but not so 
a defence, for wiiich a mere denial will 
nut do. 

It is impossible not to admire the 
manner in which the learned Froprictor 
has .spoken of the indictment of the 
.Secretaries, lie says the Grand Jury 
found a true bill agaiii.st me ; but he adds, 
as if it were a matter of little or no Itn- 
poitance, lliat, when they came to trial, 
the Betty Jniy did i.ot quite agree ! Not 
quite agice, indeed! Is lliis, Sir, the 
way in which that transactlou should 
he 'dismissed ? 'Flie learned geutleumn 
sliouid liave told ^oll that they came to 
a unanimous verdict of acquittal, with- 
out even a moment’s hesitation : he 
inight have added, al.so, that the Court 
itself (indecently enough, I admit, for so 
gi.ive a placej rang with the acclama- 
tions of the auditois, and that I was 
almost carried home in triumph, so great 
and so geiieial was the feeling of satis- 
faction that prevailed at the issue. It 
may give the Court some idea of tlie 
notions cntcitained hy the Goverument 
ot India as to what is libel and wHflt.is 
not, to state that the article her^^S^ 
li.'lied was a letter, in which it waslK^ 
l>\ way ot illusti-aUng amofhcr suMBjQ^ 
that if no redress could be 
Goveinmeiit except thmugb tiu'ft 
tarie.s, then no ct^fuints 
dressed ekccpt such Seertp^K 

pleased Words to d>ii|li^t. TM ji^ a 
mere triTisin, tvhicTlTsumiffi^ lUviamilt- 4 
ed. Vor instance— if the 
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Dc) tliiOligh wliidi coniplahtts could be 
made, then o« ihe executiou of Ids duty 
alone must depend whether Ids inastetfi 
were or were not in formed of huch com- 
plaints. Ijuustbei' y*ur altontiou, for 
a few moments, to another point con- 
nected with this. Ouring the lime that 
elapsed between the indictment and the 
tiiiil, certain tliscusshms went on, the 
*>bject of which was to discover whether 
this ti uisiu was a libel or not. It w-as for 
tliese discussions that the inform.atioa 
was filed; but, when it was aigned in 
Court, Sir Francis ^lacnaithten decl.ired 
that, in bis oniniun,theintormatioti was 
illegal i\A well iu cruel, — that the pro\o- 
cdtion I had rfcci\ed was extreme, and 
that the one case ongiit to l)c tiied before 
the other. I had also been attacked by 
other publications in the mean time, 
but these were not once disturlied. 'I'lie 
information was itself founded on the 
idea that we w'ere discussing matteis 
which weic, in tliemselves, libels, w’here.is 
the issue pioied that they ware not ; 
iind therefore, in tiiith, the infonn.ition 
(rtii*!it to have t.iUen to the giound of 
itself. lint, I .ask, why did iMr. Adam 
i-evive this information nearly twelve 
months after my tvcquittal f Almost 
every one in India couMdeicd that the 
(Jovernment w’cro already ashamed of 
the angry disposition they iuul evinced, 
and were peunittiiig tlu* subject giudu- 
ally to die away. My Solicitoi applied to 
the Company’s Advocate (iener.il, Air. 
•Hjiankie, who is now in this country, 
and must remember the Aict, and was 
by him informed that the Government 
did not mean to biing the matter for- 
ward, and that the pioceeriingK might 
be considered to be at an end, on which 
1 closed my legal accounts. Fiancis 
Macnnghten had previously said tli.it the 
iufuriuatiou was illegal and cruel, and, 
in fact, when a'pplieu to, had retused to 
try it ; but, when Chief Justice Hlossett 
came out, the iiiforinatiou was lutain re- 
vived, and brought liefore the Court for 
trial. It must have been iiaiided up by 
Mr. Spaiikie, who had bc'fore told my 
Solicitor that the Government did not 
mean to proceed upon it. »l attribute no 
blame to Mr. Spaukie, pei-sou.dly, for 
this ; he, no doubt, discharged liis duty 
according to the instructions he re- 
ceived. ^"his information was thus le- 
vlved immediately on the ai rival of Chief 
Jottice Ulossett, hut 'that Judge did nut 
live to try it ; and, soon after this, my 
remoral irom India rendered it umicces- 
aary to jw-oceed. 

it hiu been said that I admitted the 
iepfity of tlie restrictions : I never did 
aomlt* and never could have admitted, 
thair legality, 'fjiey were, to ail intents 
and puipOMeaJl^ate ; they w ere never 
registevt^^u nDe*' Supreme' CuiAt. No 
pt^na to tnink of tiicnii not 
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of their existence before they were called 
into force. Originally they* were trans- 
mitted to the editors ot newspapers 
only, and wcie unknown to idl the world 
bcMiles ; but I lepeat that 1 knew nothing 
of (hem at the period of my first com- 
mciicing the Calcutta Joiirnnl, nor until 
a cousiileiablc time afterwards. 

The learned Geiillemaii (Mr. Jack- 
son) lias eiideav'oured to ^liow you tliat 
tlie present licensing of newspapers in 
India, corre«j)onds vvllli the licensing of 
presses in this country. This, however, 
IS not the cji‘-e; and 1 will show you, at 
once, .1 palpable distinction IjetweCii 
them, llic lit'ense foV establishing a 
press in this country iiiay be had by my 
mail who applies for it, on the payment 
of a few shillings, and securities ajimiiist 
libel ; the object being merely lo iuuicate 
where his piessislobe found, and whoare 
to be .amenable to the laws for its oftences. 
Ill fact, the license ran not Ije refused 
n|KJU a jiiojier application, and, when 
once granted, it tan never be taken away. 
'I’he printer liere, can not be putiishtsl 
b) the dcpilvation of his license; even 
the verdict of a Jniy cannot touch it; 
vvluui once given it is iricvoeable. In 
linlia, however, no pi inter can obtain a 
license but such as the (Jovernment 
chooses ; and, when granted, it may he 
revokevi at their plensuvo, without tiial 
or inquiry of any kind. Tlu'ie is no re- 
semblance, therefoie, between the Indian 
and the llntisli license; >ou might as 
well compare the I'.ast to the West — 
there Is, in fact, no point of similarity 
between them ; they aie, in every respt‘Ct , 
ojqiosed to eacli other. (Jreat stress bus 
been laid upon the magnanimity (aa it is 
called] with vvliieh my (iiiv'ute ptppeity 
was, It is said, respected when liie new 
lavv.s were passed. How is this, how- 
ever, witli rcBpeet to this very license 
for the continuance of the Calciilta 
Journal If the hceiiRc be of any value, 
it muM ari.se from the security of Its 
po.sses>.ioii ; for to give a Jictu'ise one 
dav, reserving the power of taking it 
awMv, for any capricious reason, or fot.. 
none at all, the next, is not conferring m 
veiy essential favour. 1 at first thought, 
iiatni ally enough, tliat the protection 
the ton It would have been given to llm 
license of tlie Calcutta J(mrn.al, of winch 
1 vva.s the principal pioprietor; but I 
h.ive since found my mistake, for, by the 
systematic hostility with vvhicli my lute- 
lests have licen iipposed in India, I find 
niy pio|K'ity, at last, cut dovvti and alto- 
gether destioyevl. 

One geutleinaii has saiil, in the course 
of this debate, that it was m>t for liliri 
to say whether the ohsemitions of mine, 
which had led to these proceedings, were 
just or mijust. Why, then, profess to 
talk of merits or demerits ? and yet, at 
Ihe same time, to profess an utter iiidif- 
fereucc a*) to whether the GoveruiueiK 
R 
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or tpy^elf were or wong ? I have, 
1 tUii^, fthuvvu you that the articles rela- 
tive to the bishop, to Military Pay, and 
others, which were alleged to have l)eeu 
lilwlM, were not mu. I have declared to 
you, and chailengcd the proof, that I 
neither bloke any regulation nor disre- 
garded any wannngs that I ever received. 
1 ask wiiat warning I neglected ? when 
and where was it hpecified ? 'I'he warn- 
ing could not mean that 1 should do 
nothing ; there innnt have been some 
s{H.‘edicatiun, something must have been 
IMuhibited. Whatwsisit? When warned 
not to speak of Mr. Elliott again, 1 re- 
frained— when warned to respect the 
bishop, 1 did so— when warned to abstain 
from military discussions, i <lid ahstiun ; 
and, wlic never I had been leproved for 
any defined offence, I never again re- 
peated it. but let U .1 even supjKise that 
many distinct and delinite warnings had 
been given (which, however, never oe- 
eurredh the importance of each warning 
must (le()end upon its legality, and on 
the right of the paity to give it. One 
insu might huy to another, “ You must 
iH>t ^0 out in your carriage, or take your 
evening drive.” The Ooveinor might 
warn a man not to wear a white jacket, 
or a(>peHr in public in any ganneni but 
a green one : hut has he legally the 
jvowor to give, or ought he to have a 
light of punishing men who neglect, such 
warnings as tiiesc ? 'I'he rules laid dovv ii 
for the press I Iwve aheady tohl you 
Wgve not sanctioned by law ; Ireedom of 
nubUcation iiud never liceu restrained in 
India by law, and no man has a riglit to 
warn another against a lawful act; he 
uiigtit as well assiune authuiity to put a 
pigtol to yoiu- breast, and watiryou that, 
if you refused your purse, he would 
punish you tor resistance, but would 
such a warning as this be lawful ? 

1 come, at length, to the case of Dr. 
Brya*, which is considered to be the 
cunsunuuatiou of my misdeeds. Foi the 
sake of the argument I will heie admit 
that, to speak against any of the public 
authorities, including the bishop of Cal- 
cutta, nteiitioneil in the lulcs for the 
press, might subject a man to punish- 
ment tliough he should have broken no 
law : hut I liave yet to Jearii when the 
same protection w hich was given to the 
highest functioiiaiies of the state, was 
sIhhI Riouud the sacred ]»er.sou ot thi.s 
Scotch clergyman also? Let the legii- 
latioua be ever so minutely examined, 
and there will not be tonud one of 
them of whieli this conld be called a 
violation. Did obsei rations on tl»c uii- 
tUuess of Dr. bi^ce, for a Cleik of Sta- 
tionery, come within the interdict prohi- 
biting offensive remaiks levelled against 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta ? Was thi.s 
a disaulsition on the “ {lolitical transac- 
tioua'^ of the liidiau Uoveniineut.^ or 
wi9 the of (VQ empire in India tu 


lie endangered became of tiieae «iuma4- 
versions on a beverend Clerk of Statioo- 
ery Where, then, was the offence? The 
rules were in no respect infringed upon. 
I challenge any man to meet me upon 
that point with facts. As to private 
scandal, whilst connected with Uie press 
of India, no man was more free h'om 
inipiitaticn of indulging in it tlian myself. 
(Hear!) I had no conviction for libel 
('ver recorded against me; but we all 
know that those who had, were honoured 
and rewarded by those in power, whilst 
1 wa.s expelled nom the country by these 
same impaitial rulers, without a tiiah a 
bearing, or a defence. 

It has been said that there was a spe- 
cified and declared penalty attached to 
the infraction of the rules, and that pro- 
ceedings had been instituied against me 
in consequence. I deny that such pro- 
ceedings w ere known to me. The conse- 
quences of an infraction were Mtated to 
lie these, tliat the individual should be 
proceeded against in such maimer as 
the (h)veinor m Couueil may deem ap- 
plicable to the offence.” Not by traus- 
|H)iiHtion without inquiry or trial, for 
this i.s a punishment that cannot be ap- 
plicable to any offence ; hut by a proceed- 
m}( at law', and subject to the verdict of 
a Court. 'I’be power of summary punish- 
ment, w'liich was liere acted upon, was 
never intenderl to meet such offences as 
this, nor did the Legislature ever appre- 
hend the danger from llte freiKloin of 
jmblieation whicli could alone justify, 
such alarm. Even after my license was 
witlidrawu, 1 had still the opportunity of 
writing for two moutlis, that teiug the 
period allowed before removal could 
take id.ice ; and, if great mischief oould 
liavc been done by the press, here w'as 
ample opportunity to effect it : but I had 
110 power to make persons lielieve tluu 
they were fextieracly mi.serable, when 
they must liave known whetlier they 
vveie happy or not better than 1 could 
jMissibly tell them. As well might Surajafa 
Dowiah have attempted to persuade th^ 
vvlio were .suffering suffocation in the 
black hole at Calcutta, that tliey were 
as well off as those wlio breathed the 
ptire air treely, as I, by any writin« of 
mine, could nave hoped to persusMe a 
people that tliey were unhappy when 
they were surrounded by ooml^ts and 
pleasure.s. 

I have no wish to trouble the Court 
further ; I shmild, perhans, apologise for 
having occupied so much of their time, 
and, at least, thank them for the atten- 
tion with which 1 have been beard. The 
Court must perceive that 1 hav e not gone 
through any prepared speech-^L lave 
merely, on the spur of the oeeasiiwii 
replied to Mr. Jackson, in the order in 
which the several ppintg introdneed by 
him followed each otfak. $aA 1- bat« 
done en under conslderslIiQ 
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tages ; for, however fluent practice may 
hare rendered my pen, 1 am not accus- 
tomed t» addresa large assemblies, this 
beii^ Uie flrst time of my -ever having 
done ROthus publicly and at any leugUv. 
1 came into this Court, as 1 have beture 
stated, under the hope that the great 
general question of the importance of a 
free press to India, would alone have 
been discussed, and I was prepared to 
take myvuhare in tliat discussion : but, 
as the learned Gentleman, to whom 1 
have replied, thonglit proper to give an 
eiUirely different turn to tlie debate, and 
took such espedal pains to ci’eate a false 
impression on the personal details of the. 
question at issue, I coukl not permit his 
asseilioiis to go unanswered, and have, 
accordingly, done my best to refute them. 
(Chccis.) 

1 know not. Sir, wliat opinions may 
be entertained of my geneial character 
in this Court, wltether favourable or un- 
favourable; 1 iHjlieve, however, that you 
will give me credit for po^sessing the 
qualitv of perseverance at least, I am 
not the man to put my hand to the 
plough and look back. 1 rcgaid this as 
only the flrst of a set ies ot discussions 
which I hope to attend here and else- 
where, on the state and government of 
India. It is not merely for a redress of 
injuries done to me (which I ask not now) 
that I am anxious for discussion ; neither 
is it for justice to ray successor that I 
am alone interested ; though the day will 
come, I hope, when his case will also be 
laid before you. But while life, and 
health, and strength shall remain to nic, 
the interests of the Natives of India sAail 
he advocated; and, if you will not per- 
mit us to breathe in whispers in India, 
you must be preparad fur thunders here. 
(General cheers.) 

An Hon. Proprietor, whose name wc 
could not learn, said that he had listened 
with great attention to what had lallcn 
from Mr. Buckingham, but that, never- 
theless, he was not .satisfled that tiiat 
gentleman had shown the system he had 
carried on in India to have been com- 
patible witli law. His residence in India 
he inuat liav^ considered as a matter of 
contract, and inseparable from mi obe- 
dience to the laws and to tiie existing 
authorities ; he bad not obeyed tlic latter, 
and as to Hie warniugs which he had re- 
ceived, they were most distinct and spe- 
eifle ; he wa», at the time, referred to 
the provisious of the Act of Parliament, 
and was, therefore, justly subject to the 
|)eiialtles he had incurred. 

'fhe Chairman addi-essed the Court as 
follows ♦.—I regret that, at tliis late hour, 
it is Incumbeht upon me to say a few 
wwds On this question : they shall be 
only RTcry few ^ords, because ihclub- 
Jeci has been ae fidiy discussed, llie 
Ikhu Pronrietor, hot ifow in his place, 
who opened^ debate at the lastCouri, 


stated that his object was to produce dls- 
coasion ; I am sure the Court will 
with me in thinking that that object has 
been fully attained, for not only has overy 
gentleman on eitlier side of the quiMtion 
had an o|>portunity of expressing his 
seiitimeuts at large, but Mr. Bucking- 
ham, I rejoice to say, has also statetl ias 
ow’n view of the case, which he lias 
done, too, with great ability. (Heai’l) I 
regret that it has so happened that in- 
stead of devoting the great abilities which 
he has exhibited this day to the acquire- 
ment of a fortune in India, he appears 
here as an appellant against the adniinis- 
trutiuii of the law. (a) 'Ilia Governor 
General was bound, by law, under the 
circuuistances of the case, to remove Mr. 
Ituckingham ; but the .same law wliich 
gives the Governor General the power of 
removal, also gives to the person against 
whom that fKiwer is exercised, the right 
of appeal in this country, l am decidedly 
of opinion that Mr. Adam in all that he 
)iac done, did no more tliau his duty. 
Had he done less, he would not have 
deserved the character which the Com- 
pany ^ive him credit for, namely, that 
of being a servant of eminent talent 
and integrity. (Hear!) It has been at- 
tempted to be made out that Mr, Bnck- 
iughunrs removal from India, was the 
consequence of his remarks on Dr. 
Bryce alone. I deny that sudi is the 
case. Mr. Buckingham was flve or six 
time.s told by the Government, that 
being not Mr. Adam, but Lord Hastbigs 
in Ciiuncil, tliat his next ofleiice, wiiat- 
cver it might be, (A) whatever strictures 
lie miglit make ou the acts of Qoveni- 
ment, would be followed up by his re- 
moval from India. Mr. Adam was of 
opinion with the rest of the Council, 
that Mr. Buckingham should have been 
removevl at a nearly jieriod of his career; 
Imt the Marquess ot Hastings took upon 
himself, under the Act of Parliament, 
the responsibility of saying that he wonla 
giv^e him another warning. 'Pbe Mar- 
quees of Hastings left India in January, 
and, i believe, in the following mouth 
Mr. Buckingham took occasion to com- 
ment on the appointment of Dr. Bryce. 
Mr. Adam was then bound, in honour to 
hhnself, to his colleagues', and to the 
Marque.ss of Hastings, to fulfil the pledge 

(o) Mr BucWingliBm Aoit acquired a fortune 
in India , bh laixe a one, at leant, as he had any 
ambiluai to poaseas : a property which waa 
<aIcu]u(od unticr conipvtrnt inonageiuent, to 
yield him at leant a year for life | but, by 

the cutiiluct ol the tiidiun {iQVerqineiit, he has 
been cruelly and unfeelingly deprived of tjil*. 

It is now niteriy deetroy^, and himself and 
family are reduced from the possessluu of this 
provision for their declining years, te the hecea* 
sity ofliegiuaing Uie world agaiu in some other 
less duiigerous and precarious pursulh 

(fr) And which it yvos, thermore. impossible 
to define or avoid, as no one coud ieU whit 
aught he cootiihved rd offuice. 
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vshidi hafl divni Un the* icinmalof 

Ml I'.iu rntu-lMni, :ui(I nni'^tqufiitly iMi. 

J^ll' kl(l‘.!Mllll u.l^ K’llKMxl. Hwl 1 »H 

.1'* I li.iu- iK-tou; ^aul, W.is i\ot 
* 1 ( t( i miiu 'l ii|Miii, MilrU fill .ic(<)uiit ot 

Ills Kiii.trk'- irq*c-(tiiiu'l)i. ih.it 

\v,is niitv one of .1 'll It ■' <)1 .Ills, I (. 111 - 
)ii>| i'ne .1 'tioiiL'd piool of the lillk 
iiMe-'it\ lliiie \\,i-' foi Ml liiieKiiii/- 
h.inr' I'oiiiiiieiits ii|(mtlie .iiiiMimtiiieiif 
,,1 |)|. l'.i\(i til. .11 th.v, llial wliili, in 
|,iiioi.iii<i of thi \(t of Ihiiri.iiiKiit, tile 
1 lid 1,111 (io\( iiiiiient '( lit home .in i omit 
<d 111, it .i|i|iointinei't, tin ('mill ot Dun - 
foi' < \ini "< <1 ■'lioiiu ohjiTtions to it u ) 
(III II ’ 1 Dot - not l!^l^ piote lli.il the 
l.iw .1'' It '1 Hills is Millieieiit toi .illpni- 
poses ol i<oo(l I'oveiiiinciil, mil lint the 
loiitiol of the j.iess is iiniine'oiis >h 
Ml Urn V iiiidi.iiii h.’s lolil in th.il lie 
h.e hi I n ini oiisi'teiif iiinl iiiil|si Kit 
iMi lhi< mm.IIXM.- .Not “ ilifoiisi't- 
etil.” no sill h I \pies.sioii w.is cm i iisfil. 

'I he ( iiAiini\N “I shoiilil he soin to 
ine uoiils not nlieiiil h\ the lion. l‘io- 
piietoi hinisell Iwill tlieieloie im i el\ 
',i\ “ iiitliv leet.” I’.nl it 'hoiild he<oii- 
^itleii il ill. if liK iii'li'iietloii, to .»ppl\ no 
li, usher film fo Iik (oinln't, iiikIu In 
liii'hl) inis(liM'\ous to llie(io\eiiiiiieiit ol 
iiiili.i- 

I \m 11 not .UK nipt fo .iicne the lee il 
(|iu 'tion , h'lt I inii't '.o . 1 .liw^K' niidi i - 

siootl th.it .1 file III. linn. 's lu.nise.ut 
tliol l/eil the pel 'Oh pos .1 ssinu it to ti .iile 
oiil\, aiiii not to K'lile in Iniii.i i fhink 
fh.Uflii .ui'iiiiient of lliehon .uni le.u lu il 
riopiieloi .Ml K .l.iiKsoii liiii't h.ue 
( ,111 II li I oiiMi lion to (he nutiil ot e\ei\ 
peiMin who h.is he.iul liini It k not 
toi Us to (iitiii/«‘ the law, hilt oiilv to 
eiui\ it into etleit It i' fm .inotliei 
.isseinhls to (letelinuie whethii time 
sli.ill he .1 fill’ pii ss 1.1 I ml 1.1, Ol w helhi i 
the s\ sp'in u liii h h.'s I een s.nu tioned h\ 
the wisdom .uid e\pi iienei' ot .mjo sh ill 
continue Doc' it lollow ih.il hei.iii'e.i 
(lee pies, is found to he imess.us in 
tins ( oiiiiti \ , th.it it is K ipiisiii III Imli.i ^ 
.Ml ItiuUineh.un s,i\s th.it tlietooeiiK 
111' Id of Indi.i is not ill spotic, and \et he 
adds th if he iniist h.ui worn .i whiti 
j.ulol It the (ooeiiioi tieiiei.il h.ul 
oideiedhun to do so. 'I'his isimoiisist- 

ent (O' Itiit wli.itevei the (io\ei nineiit 

II If. If ll..’ll l, .Ol UlUUlSM.lll, til it Ullllt II 
iv.i.i.'Wt m liif Diiitli.is ti» I oil'',, mil .o.if l.i 
it. .ti.-N. V. ns wimi" 111 Ml Itiie'.ii 4 I 1 uii in. o l\ 
i> i.'inuii'' Ml it .111 II 111 ‘III . 11 sl.iiiiLii'l III 

I d.t iMit w loiu e t'm ' 

, I'rrl.i.U iiiit. nidi s It ('..iil.l Ilf sli.iv 11 

tin t i\ii\ iiutnoiit I .11 1 \\ Is 1. 1'l. ■I'l-.l oh .ni 

til. pl.'S llltl. Ill lllllll, llllliss III! |III -S hilt 

I I nsiii.. i t’ o ijipi.iiitiiii III 11' In llrM f 111 . 1 , It 

w .III), I ft \ 1 1 II iM Ixiii iK.ird ol, ami 

Ilk \ 1 1 .iiiiiidtf I 

(,' 'Mr Itiii I nu'.iniii ui'Mii if li it it .is iii- 

fOllflttO l•^lll'il lIl'O llll I.OM lllllll III of Illlll.k 
,il\\ ll\s \\ .IS, now IS, .lift .llw .i\v mi|..| In a ilfs- 

I llltl sill ns d w Is mt. ii.lt it li\ Us ii.iii\f .IS will 
.•lb d» hulidi h"islatvis that it tliuulU In. .1 


of Indi.i w-a.s, it existed under an .\et of 
F.iili.unent which said, “ .snrii is tlie 
mode in wlitdi India s,liall be pmeined." 
'I'lieie has been no violation of tliat Act 
of F.uhament, and tlieietuie there is no 
utoiuid ol coiuiilauit. 

It I weie to oceupN tiie time of the 
loiiil loimer, I .should only lejie.it flie 
aiimnmds which h.iie alrc.idy been .so 
ahi\ sf.deii. 'I'he ohiedol iliobc who in- 
ti odm id the question ii.is heeii ati.imed 
Weh.e.e ii.’.d two d.iy.s ol iIim ikmou, .uni 
It we well' to li.ue two da\s iiime, I do 
not spe that we could exped .ui\ tliiiu', 
hilt <i K'pctUion of what li.is been h.ud. 
illi.ii M 

(.ipt.iiii (low next ro*e to addi 
the (.'oiitt, hut we lemet that the eoii- 
tii io;. wiiidi pies.iiled ihuiiiu the lime 
the lieu Ihopiieloi w.is sjieaikiiiLS |»ie- 
Mi.led Us lioiii he.uii.U him disliiU’tU . 
Ml umlustood luin to ^,l^, find lu* lose 
pnmip.ilh lot the put pose ol lie.iiing lus 
ti. alimony to the lompetencN ot Ham 
.^lolulll Ho\ to wtite the Mi*muii.d wliidi 
li.i'l Ineii so otteu letened to in the 
the (onise ol ihc diseiissioiis. lie h.id 
K 1 1 ned .1 ietti 1 liom that iiidiMdual le 
l.due to a sniiicet wliuh lie iCapt.uii 
(low. Ill h.ui much .It lu at t, u.uueh,tln 
toiiuditioM ot soiiip s( Pools 111 fiidni, 
wludi w.is wntteii \Mth cxfi aoidin.u \ 
i.ih ni , w liu h h ftei lu* w otdd 1 cad to tin 
C'l 111 t 

lie w.is .inxioiis ;iiso to fiiKe that on- 
potfiiiiifv of .ul\ Cl tiii'4 to some lemaiks 
wliuh on .1 loiiiici d.iy fell fioiii au lion 
H.ut. ''11 (’ I'oihcs) whom he much ic- 
s|h(Im 1 , id.'tm* to the mi.ssuinancs in 
Indi.i , 11 ( 11 * the dies of “qiiesiiun” 
lu c.um* \ci V loud ) 

Su ('. rouid s lose and said, that un- 
less the (.'omt u.ue a t.ui heariiqi to 
in idleuieli on liolh sides ot the (|Ucstiou, 
he would mo\e lot the adjoiu iimeiil ot 
the ( mil t. 

( .ipt.un (loWAX continued — He w.w 
• 501 1 \ to nnd tli.ii the lion. Hai t. joined in 
the neleelimr iiy wlmli w.is i.iised in 
some qu.uU'i' a^.iinst those ,rood, /ea- 
lous, ami .ihle men ’1 hev liad placed 
tlumscl\es at the lic.ul of c\eiv thinu, 
distinuiushcd tor viitue and l.dcnt m 
Imli.i. 'I'o them was owin^ tlie est.i- 
hlisluncnt ol an Aui icultiu.d .'‘joeiety in 
Hini'.il. d he lion Fioinietoi was pio- 
eeedmi* to sonu lem.uk.s wllicli had 
1)1*1 II m.ide in the coiiise of the debate 
lespettima the extui'ion ot the Utiti.sli 
cmniu* 111 India, w hen 

’I'he (.iiviRMAs' l/timed liitu to c»)n- 

*, \. Him 111 111 l.iw It Is pi:ut:f.ill\ a iU*»|m 
Usui liii.,i \fi, i.uh liiiunsr lln* (till nnoi 111 i> 
liiiiiisli .iii\ iiimi widiiiMt n lid, toi mi\ lecivtin.or 
tor nom , so 11 at iMiini; tins )>iiWfr to tiold, la 
triik.rfiii, lOfr till im u s lirails, lif «rts iisitle llif 
l.ivvv amt Uiritu*.. lUi 111 b.v da. U-ar ot rum it ibki 
)( 1st, iiitki uii olifJu'iuv to jiiv unlaw Ud unlcii 
tif 111.U iluuk. proper to iisuf I'ortlitrir obwii 
aiu*. Thu lb pracUciDll tlvbpoUsBl UUderUleulit- 
1 1 kw , 
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till*' l»ii)isdl to llu' (jucotion before llu' 
(otu t. 

(^owAN tlicn th.it In* 

would iC'fivo lii^ohNUiwitioiis ontlu't'Ub- 
u'ct io which lie h.ul ulltuled, till .i luiuie 
ofuxuluintv 

All. IkcKiNr.HAM. — 'Po .''('t the < 1110 '- 
tioii, wiih lexpi'Ct to tlie .luthoi .vlnp ol 
tlie Aleuion.il .It le t, mi l.ii .n nl^.ud^ 
unbolt, I l)c!j; to state, in (‘.\|>l.iit.ifioii, 
that I novel knew ot the e\ntoiiec oi (lu“ 
doeiunent until .iftei 1 ielt India. At the 
iiioinent ol nil loaviiit' ( .deuit.i, no .ip- 
pieheuMon w.is entcit.uned tlia» .lie lu w 
icituldtions would ho li aim'd uiili le- 
speit to the pros'!; .uni nnle-'S 1 loiild 
he siipptKsod to luvio tlie i;ilt ol piople'e\, 
it w.is ijuite iiiijiossihle th.it I (oe.ld 
eltlior fou'soe llie st.iti' ol thiii'"> th.it .n 
.itiout to h.ippen, 01 luepaio aii> Me- 
11111} i.il to) su< I) .111 on .I'lon 

.‘sii C. Foil III - — \IU'i what h.i' Ix'i n 

s. ud lospecluej; this Ah nion.il, I le •! it 
ne< cs.s.U'v to state, th.it >11 ,1 Makoltn 
h:is expiossid his iheidi'd opinion tii.it 
it w.is uiittcn h\ then >l.ih.in lh>\,,iiid I 
.till eeit.lin th.it then' .ii e ni.ite, n.Uiu" ol 
liidi.i ('cip.ihle ot tlie s.iitn. itloit I .im 
SOU) ilt tills kite lioni to t.ike up the 
lime' ot the (.'oui t , hut I leel it lu 1 1 sv.u \ 
to olh'i .1 lew o'o'ci ' .It loiis on -oim' ot 
the points whieli Ii.im' Inin tom hi d 
lip. Ill It h is !)( I'll '.ml lh U It .1 m.oi 
LO'’-. to 1 iidi.i w ith .1 fi 1 e III. II on i ' - 
lu eiise, th.it iici U'l' hot onu ^ loi ii ilnl the 
niouient lie .ih.uidons t ho ,il.u iim pio- 
ll'■"-.oll. 1 hetj to iiitei in\ jMol(''l .oi.iuist 
.1 doi time i.llcnl.ited toi \( ite the fU e.itest 
.I'.ii ;n aiiioiu'st thoiis.imF ot oiii tillow- 
ni!))eets m Imli.i. I del) .in\ pei'Oii to 
pio.hieo .111 Act ot P.ii h.iiiu lit wlinh 
autluni/os this distmcUon ol liceii'i '. 
Intlie.'ihl of tin Knot, which h.is hieii 
So tie(|nentlv letened to, eothiim n ".iid 
.ihoiit n tiee ni.u moi ’.s Inen-e ” 'I he 

t. u t is tli.it the ( omp iii\ .lie hound to 
'O.iiii rueioes to .d pei sons ,ippl\ iim loi 
tlioin, unless sjici i:il i e.isoiis oMst .UMiiist 

it, loi t ho jiui posc' not onl\ ol ti.ide, hot 
i^t diss.'imn.itiiie nselul knoulidvre m 
Indi.i 'Phe oiil\ ditli'i cnci withiespiit 
to the lii('iise> nm-^i^ts m the .imoieit ot 
li'i's w liu h .lie jt.iid on i< iti* me, tie m 

It ail) thiiiir Could iccoiuiie me to the 
;nl)'tiar\ powei ol h.iiii'hineut w Inch li.is 
hc< 11 e\eicise(l III .Ml. Bm kiimh.ini's 
i.ise, it noiiid he tin .ipplie.nioii <»t it to 
the .M issuiii;ii le.S , loi i ,1111 (OllMlUld 
that it the\ he not dnv. ii out ot India, 
the. will .line ns out lle.i:' ,md .i 
l.ni'ih ' I do not allude to the Mi"iou- 
riile^ at Sm.uiipoic, win* indeed h.we 
le.iseil to he nii'-'-ioii.n it" in tin* si n^i.' in 
ivhicli til. It teiiM is usii.tll) .ipi>iud, hut 
t<» those ilineiant leLtui e: > w ho uo .ihoiit 
the countiy pi e.n limy li oin tuh^. 'J'he 
eri'eet ot the .iniendnieut proposed hi tlie 
le.iiiied Gentlein.ui (All. Jackson , is to 
i.\picss unqualified appiohalion ot jno- 
cccvhni^s ivhUU mIiUa i iuc, mlU 


1 tiniscnt to appiou' oi. (Heat'' 'llu- 
( hainnan luis .iHowed n.s to he.ir the 
lettei in whuh the Diiectois exiuessed 
then* .ijipioli.itiou ot All. .Vd.iin’s eoii- 
diu t 1 ivi'h lie h.'d .dso t.uoined n. 
with the Signal 111 es w lueh weie .ut.iclied 
to that letter ille.ii'f 1 Mihmit 1 li.it it 
w.isonh with leleieiu e to tiu' .utuleon 
Pi. I'.iMe, th.it .'ll But kiieduiiM should 
li.lie 1 h ell pi ot I'l (h'd .le.iuist 'Pin' Milo 
lec t indeed w .is h.n dl\ w o' (le, ot t lie t s - 
eiti^e ot his abilite-. 1 do imt think il 
w.i. iiist ol in'c ('"sui \ lui the (iiiieiii 
jiient to li.ivel h.u k to emlil oi lillc 
olleiu'es w hu II li.id Ikiii .ihe.civ .Coned 
toi , .i-v ,i ei oil I id loi h.u I oh I im 'li . Bin k 
muh.mi I poll tlie w inde l.mitonipil 
led to ii'jie.it, lh.it nu miiu es~ nm i > t!i i' 
Ml Biu kiili’li.mi h |s heeii tie.ifed with .i 
(leeueid iieoiii whuh the i iu unist.iiu e> 
ol Ills ( Use (k» not w ai i.mt 

I do not sf.iinl up In le to .iimie loi 
siuli .1 lilu It) ol the pu s .o would eii- 
,ihle indii idii.ds to .ihii-e tin ( loi ei e meiil. 
in Inli.t, hilt 1 ihmk th.it wli.'liuci je 
slintioiis ni.w he imposed, the) sl'.ould 
he deliiiite, in oidii (h.it a ni.ni mn’ld 
Know win :i he 1 1 .ii.' ei < s ( d 1 ,ini s.it o- 
tied tli.d 'll Bin kill"*!. iiii \ioul<i h.we 
1 let 11 h.ini'lied ,i: ,iii i .ii liei pel lo.i , li.id it 
nol hrt n lot the M.n ')U' ss ui | |,i t lie’s ; 
hut tin' li|st oppiM I 'Mill V \i Im II puscii(i(i 
it M It .’till til il Hold* Hum’s ilnpui i u: t 
\\ e '( ./( d Mp.ui t.u llu pni jiO'i' el m I 
tui” lid III lli.it '.n nllem.Ui >0 tieU 1 
imeed w .o the ' pii it ol iioslilit, .lu iie t 
Ml I'mi kiie.:h.im, .m.l o \m li w.o 10 
I'M'tt IK e I now II, III. If .illei ti.e d' - 
p.iitnie o! the il.i’.inn 's nl II. 1 liinm, I ■ 
w ,i u I h. It I < I I h.d It w /jiild h( 
hi ttt I toi Inni to tpiit tin i 1 1 k iiieiit t. 1 
.1 Unn 1 .ok Ml B,iekiu'j,li I’ll wlietkc. 
tills w.ts not tlie t ,isf , 111. 11 ' fioio 

Ml I'm iviiiL’Ii.im ’ Ho .intitip.iud it 
mo\.il liom liidi.i w >' llic eMiiimoii topn 
t.| (oii\e|s.Ui.,ii tvtii amou'j t 1 . ulus in 
t Ic' h.i 11 - 1 o< mo- e ’■ ] know e. h.it will I • 
tlone with Ml But kiiu'li. till s.iul oin , 
“ .Old I kiio.i too,” s.,|.l .eiotut I (.\ 
l.no’h ‘ 'I, . \'l no o tit ti I .Mined ti, 

St :ul him oil .it tlie liot oppoi tnmt\ ,” 
s.inl .1 tlni tl It II,' ■, het n ..id that no 
piiv.itt tl i tiiie h.o HUM d i|s( Il n;) \,ith 
I he pi ot t e<l 11,' - .'",,tm - I M r . Be, k im;I ut m. 
How (..11 I hi'l,,. tho, \\luii I ! llo\'. 
Ill It, iiot ( lUitt ut oh h in hiiii’ Ml 
Biu kiu'_!i,'m, .( ’ I'l.n.i k.o ' 11 / r 

lUiiietl In |ii e p't i h\ uppifs-inu ho 
p.ip. : I f t tl ' 1 1 o II". <»]u nii.n th. I 

tho I oiel 1 h ui.id to 'i,.' 'ii I'liek- 
iii' k..iii .ill I .iil‘'iiin' 111 .u e 111 nu the tk - 
s!i lit tn.ii ot 111 . pii.,)i . I ’> ' 1 h ,11 ’ ; 

With It pt 1 1 lo the I .oe 01 Mi .'miot, 

I tlo.tppitwt ot t!i' m.Miiiei in wkitli tIciL 
m ntlem.iii u.o ' -1, ! i| oniniiti.d teiii 
toi \ , .iiul si cl oil uo.tni -iii|K lie w .0 
mule) the piiUiitom ol the iiimli 
(jo\ Cl nnu-ni ; .uni I t.tiisidt'r lus sfi/uie 
to he atiii et t \ iol.it ion ot neiit 1 .ilit v , w Ineh 
i aiu Uii<t Uic Fj C lick liui'- 
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wbroltted to. I think I can account now 
for the anxiety which the Court ot 
Director!! oinccd to get po«!W»ioii of 
tiie Dutch territorie»< ; they will, doubt- 
less Imi equally anxious to become 
masters of the French possessions in 
India ; and it will soon happen that no 
iKTSon in India will dare to open Ins 
mouth on the subject of the acts of Go- 
vemment. Unless the Indian Goverimient 
obtain possession of the French terri- 
Uirics, their attempt to stifle disnisaiou 
will be defeated; for what is to prevent 
in^vidtials from establif^hiug printing 
presses in the Frencii settlements, whence 
may issue any publication, the circulation 
of whicii it will lie impossible to control ? 

Mr. Buckingliam’.s paper wa.s al\vay.s 
a most valuable vehicle of public infor- 
mation, and I am sorry tliat it is sup- 
pressed, liecanse tliere is no other paper 
in India ■which approaches its excellence. 

1 eonsider that the argument of the hou. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) 
is extremely fallacious, which 1 attiibute 
to ills want of l<K‘al knowledge regarding 
India. 1 regret that persons in this 
!’ountry arc too mueli in the habit ot 
looking down upon tlie natives of India. 
(A cry of “ No!”} It is impossible to 
oeny the fact. No longer ago than on 
the discussion respecting the East India 
trade in the last session, there were only 
five Members out of the whole House of 
Vlunimons who united to prevent the 
natives from being excluded from par- 
ticipating in the ailuintagcs of that 
ineuRure. It would be wise, however, 
to adopt a more conciliatory line of con- 
duct towards tlie native.s. The woim 
when trampled upon will turn agjiin.st 
tlie foot tliat wounds it ; and the day 
may not, be far distant when the natives 
of India will be driven to assert their 
lights. I would advise the Company t!» 
give back to the natives a part of that 
immense whole of which they have rob- 
hevl them. 'Flie wh(»le of our dominions 
in India have been ac«iuired by a sys- 
tem of plunder. The natives aie dis- 
posed to be attached to us. ami arc thank- 
ful for any kiudiiess which maybe shown 
to them, i declare to God that I never 
met with an instance of ingratitude on 
the part of ati fndian ; but! cannot say 
^ so much for my owm countrymen. 

Mr. Hume rose to reply.— -'llie course 
of ]>roceeding which has been taken this 
ilay has .surprised me more than any 
tiling 1 evci’ witnessed in this Court. 
My lion, and learned Friend (Mr. R. 
Jackson) has taken a coiiise Inconsist- 
ent with experience, and such as has 
never betorc been pursued. 1 opened 
the (question by declaring that Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s case should foi in no part of the 
subject t lait merely be alluded to as an 
cxerapflflatiou or illustration of it. ’fbe 
. subject I lutitMlueed was involved in this 
iu(|itio‘— Whether, w e being deputed to 


promote the welfei'C of Indtoi l-.lfeti 
nress is not the best meana of attatumg 
that object. To this moment not one 
of thaarguments or facts in my spe^i 
have been replied to. 1 moved « resolu- 
tiou declaring that it was the duty of this 
country to promote the welfaie f India, 
and my hoii. and learned tiiend moves, 
as an ameiidineiit on that, a resolution, 
expressing tlie approbation of the Court 
with respect to the proceedings whidi 
have taken place against Mr. Bucking- 
ham. The document on which he 
grounds his amendment has never wen 
properly before this Court or the public. 

I pronounce the proceedings to be unfair 
and irregular. On the present occasion 
my lion, and learned triend h^ Wted 
contrary to the principle to which J have 
always hitherto known him adhere, 
namely, that of moving for pajiers upon 
which to found his opinion of any caw. 
My learned Friend says he is ready to 
meet me on the question of a free prew ; 
then why does he not meet me now lu- 
.stead 01 moving an amendment, the ob- 
ject of which is to prevent the Court 
from getting necessmy inforination. t 
the Court should approve of the amend - 
nicut, that act will remain a memorial of 
their ahsuidity. , u .i 

1 rejoice that Mr. Buckingham has had 
an opnortuniiy of stating his c^ : and I 
put it to any Member of this Court whe- 
ther he has not completely exculpmed 
him.self from the vai ious charges which 
have been made against him. Fo pass 
an opinion on his case without being in 
possession of the information which is 
necessary to the riglit uiiderstandiDg of 
it, will be the extreme of injustice; it 
will be using the power of a majonty 
against the dictates of rea.Huii. I proje^ 
against the amendment; it is uiicalleo 
for ; it is no answer to my motion, and 
I deeply regret that it has been made. 
(Hear ! ) 

Mr. R. Jackson contended that he hwl 
pursued no unusual course lu moving 
Ids amendment. It was true, that Ins 
hon. Friend had moved only one of the 
re.solutions ; but he had referred to the 
whole of them in his address, throui^ut 
wiiich he condemned the proceedings 
which had taken place against Mr. 
Buckingham. His hon. Friend ^d mm 
injustice when he said that be fair. J.) 
iiud not replied to his speech. He thought 
tliat he had taken an accurate review of 
every part of it. (<?) It was impossible, 
after leading the documents which Mr. 
Buckingham had published, for any man 

(f) Mr. Unme’s •p«eeh vr«* rniiaty dfcw»t«d 
to the ffeneriO queation of m fre« prMS in iidia , 
and Mr. Jackaou*s atuwer to, or acooi ateroviffW 


and Mr. Jackaou*s anawer to, or acoor ateroviffW 
of, every pwt of it, wa* U»U ; “ Ai to the qae»- 
tjon of a free pre»t in Um l^Pin hardly argae 
‘ it gravely i it appear«wi»So'lhttqfd^^ 
extravagance. ***1^1^*^”^*^^*^ ’ 
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t 4 > gay that he wanted further informatioa 
to enatde him to indxe whether the 
Court of Dinpctora naw acted propt^ly 
in approring of the conduct of the lidtnu 
Government. 

Hia hoii. Friend seem to think that 
there wat some understanding between 
himself and the Directors with respect to 
the amendment. It was perfectly uotori- 
oiLS that a despatch of the kind which had 
been read, had been sent to India. 'Hie 
fact was stated in Pailiament. If his 
hon. Friend would move at any time 
for the regulations respecting the press, 
with the view of making them more 
liberal or acceptable, he would be 

S ared to support him ; but that hafi 
ing to do with the great <iucstioa of 
tl(e uncontrolled freedom of the press for 
which he (Mr. liumej had all along con- 
tended. (/) 

Mr. Hume said that his hon. and 
learned Friend contended that the Couit 
was in possession of all the information 
which his motion asked for. 'I'hat wiis 
not the case. He (Mr. H.) had not seen 
the Minutes of Council and Correspon- 
dence between the Go\ eminent and 
the Court of Directors and Board of 
Control; and at present he was un- 
able to Kiw, %vith certainty, whether 
Mr. Buckingham’s removal from 
India was the act of the Governor in 
Council, or of any other person. The 
Opinion of the Court, if it were pro- 
nounced In the absence of the necessary 


if) Tbi* fallacy has bet-n a hundred timw 
f\po*vd, and jeta hundr»*d limes repeated. No 
uoe has evcf yet contended for a free nud un> 
I ontrelted press ; but a tree nrejss, subject to the 
coatrel of the laws, and a tritil by jury. 


documents, would not be of the smallest 
value, 

Mr. H. Jackson observed that Mr. 
Buckiugliam had in his own work stated 
that he was removed by the Govemoi' 
General. I'he gentlemen who had 
spoken, had been all day reasoning upon 
the facts which the defendant in the 
cause, if he mi^ht .so call Mr. Bucking- 
ham, had hiiusfif furnished, {g) 

The Chairman .‘said, that the resolu- 
tions of the hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) 
were iieai ly similar to those which had 
been negatived on a former day. It was 
true, however, that in the requisition 
bv which the Court were this day assem- 
bled, the name of Mr. Buckiughara did 
not appear. 

The first resolution was then put and 
negatived; (/<) and the amendment was 
carried. 

At the request of Mr. Hume, the 
Chairman put the question on Uie secoud 
and third resolutions, which were both 
negativeil. 

'I'lie Court then adjourned at lialf past 
eight o’clock. 

(q) And Mr, Inipey, the legal advocate of the 
Touit, had before avowed that all tbeae fltet* 
were adiiutted. 

(h) The reader should turn back to th« Qmt 
resolution, at p, OS, to see the full absurdity of a 
body of men giving a decided orvative to a 
plain and incontro^ eiliblc fact. lie will then 
understand, what might elae appear incredible^ ^ 
that if the Directoia were to move a Hesolutlon 
which went to declare that ail Knglishroca in 
India weieC'lunese , that Leadenhall-street was 
St James’s , or that a squaie and a circle were 
the same tlguie , they would support it, upon 
the same prim Iple that they here opposed a 
fdaiN matter of histoi7 and tact, and without 
the least scruple v%liatcver, j^ave their sancUoa 
to lecord a he ' 


LITERAKY REPORT. 


The great length of the debate in the present Number, occupies much of the 
space that we should willingly devote to literary and scientific intelUgenee, for 
the sake of maiutaining that interest and variety which we hope always to give 
to the contents of our Work as a whole, though, from the pressure of particular 
kinds of information at one time, and its insufficieuey at others, no IwoNuroben 
can 1^ exactly alike in the uniform devotion of a certain number of ^get to 
each particular department. W e had prepared for our present Number, a L<iterary 
Report, embracing reviews of several publications of interest connected with the 
colonies ; but they must be deferred till a future opportunity, and for the pre- 
sent we must content ourselves with a list of works published. 


WORKS PUBLISUED. 

A Plan of the Town of Madras and its 
UoiHs, as surveyed in 1822, for tlie U.se 
uf the Justices in Sessions. By William 
lUveuabaw, Captain, Civil Engineers. 

Mtfflsoranda lor the Dress of the Gene- 
’ll WHttitRffOfllcers, and for all Officers 
to th^^^iishmeot of Fort 

^ Abb6 Dubois. 

Ki'aus’s N^Diemau’s Land. 


Remarks on West India ^Yffalrs, by 
J. H. Gros.sett, M.H. 8vo, 

An Appeal, not to the Goveiiimcnt* 
but to the People of k:nglahd, on the 
Subject of West Indian Slaveiy. 8vo. 

'liie Speech of the Right Hon. George! 
Canning, on the Ifiih ofMarch, 1824. Tu 
Explanation of the Measures adopted by 
h’ls Majesty's Government for the Ame- 
llniation of the Condition of the Slave 
Population in the West Indies. 6vo. 
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'fhc History of Mexico, from the Spa- 
nish Cou^ueit to the present .era; con- 
taining a eomleiised and general View of 
the Manners, Ctisloms, Iteligion, Coiii- 
tncrce, Soil, and Agricnltnic, Animal, 
Vegetable, and Mineral Pmdtictknw ; a 
eonrise Political and Stotistical Renew 
of tlie ChangCH effected in that Country; 
with its |»resent form of (lovernment, 
Ac. Also, Observations, speculatiw and 
practical, as to the best means of work- 
ing the Mexican Mines, by a(‘ombination 
of British Talent , Capital, and M aebinery. 
By Nichtilas Mill, (ivo. 

PRKrARlNO FOR PUBLICATION. 

East India Military Calendar.~Wc no- 
ticed ih a late Mhmwr that the second 
jxirt of the East India Military Calendar 
was in the press. 'I'lic scrnccs of the 
following ofllcers, among others, arc 
given in this part. It would exceed the 
Jiinits of this portion of onr woik to in- 
sert the names of all officers respecting 
whom honourable mention is made^ Imt 
the intelHgonce now giien most be inte- 
resting to onr militaiy readeis. 

Adams, T., late 'Major; Alan, Sir 
Alex., Bart., late Colonel ; Bo\yness,(i., 
Major-General; Huirell,L.,Major-(Jeiie- 
nl; Hcatfion,A.,MaJor-(teneial; Brown, 
A., Lieut.-Ueneral ; Blair, Sir Uobt., 
H.C. B., Liont.-Geueral ; Baines, G. \\, 
Mt\ior; Bum, W., lute Majoi -General; 
Barker, Sir Bobt., Bait., late Brigadier- 
General ; Bruce, W.,latc Bient.-Colouel; 
Burr, D., Lieut. General; Ballusis, John, 
late Major-Geneial; llalfour. Sir Pal., 
Bt„ late Major ; Bail, Geo , late Lieut.- 
Colouelj Curnae, .L U., Major; Ciaw- 
lord.Cy Colonel; Clarke, James, Major; 
Clive, Robert liOrd, late Major-General; 
Cbamplon,A.,lateColoiiel;Cainac Jacob, 
late Lieut. -Colonel ; Close, Sir Barry, 
Bt., late Major-Geneiiil; Cariiac, John, 
late Brigadier-General ; Caillaud, John, 
lau* Brigadier-General ;‘Coote, Sir Kyre, 
late Lieut. -General ; Chalnier, Sir John, 
H.O.B., late Major-General; Campbell, 
D.jLicut.-Gencral; Dalton, D.H., Lieut- 
Colonel; Dunn, Lieut.-Geuenil ; De U 
Motto, Miyor ; Durand, I.ieut.-Colonel ; 
Don, P., Lieut.-Colonel ;D'Aguilar,G.T., 
Mmpr; Dyce, A. Major-General; Duff, 
P., late M^jor-Generai ; Ehvood, C. W., 
Miyor; Earle, S., Captain; Kdmoust»me, 
John, late Lieut.-Colonel ; Eawcett, 
W. D., late Major-General ; Feather- 
stone, T , Lient.-Ctdoncl ; Er.uikliu, W., 
Lieut.. Colongl i Eb>yd, Sir John, late 
General; ^0wlon, It., Lieut.-Colonel; 
;Rregorv, ICiiMajor-General, C.B.; Gil- 
liiirt^ W.R., M^or; Goddard, T., late 
Wrti^ler-General ; Gardiner, R.», late 
; Hayes, Major-Ged^t ; 
HodnOn, C., Lieut.-Colonel; Hig^ns, 

2^ C. r?3^or ; Hall, H., Mt^or-Gencral; 

M^Hc^ptuu, B., Cl B., Lieut.-Colonel; 


Hodgson, R., M^jor; Hall,W., Lleui^ 
Colonel; Hartley, late M^or-Geneial ; 
Horsfura, Sir Jonp, H.C.B late Major- 
General; Hawklna^ J., laie Colonel; 
Johnson , J. M ., Lieut.-Colonel; Ironside, 
late Coloii'd; Keating, late Lieut.-Colo- 
nel ; Kaye, R., late Lieut. -CohWicl ; 
Kirkpatrick, W., late Major-General; 
Lawrence, ILP., Major-Genei-al ; Leu- 
reon, W. C , iJent.-Coloiiel ; Littleloliii, 
P,, Lieut.-Colonel ; Latter, R. J.> Licut.- 
Colouel ; Lnshingtoii, J. L., C.Bk, 'Lieut - 
Colonel ; Lawrence,StrlngeT,lateMajor- 
(tciieral; Logie, VV., Lieut.- Colowl ; 
Murray, Sir J.M,, Bt., late Ueut.-Colo- 
ncl; Morrell, R., Lieut.-Colouel ; Mar- 
tine, Claude, late Major-General; Munro, 
Sir Hector, late General; Midford, G., 
Lieut -Colonel ; Muir, G., late Colonel ; 
Montagu, Edward, late Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Nugeiit, E., .Lieut.-Colonel ; Nicholls, 
W., liieut.-Colouel ; Nation, S., Lieut.- 
Colonel ; Nicholson, R., late Lieut - 
General ; Nilson,latc Btigadier-General ; 
OTlullitran, J., (’ IL, Lieut.-Colonel; 
O’Brien, L. H , C.B., Lieut.-Colonel; 
Ogilby, SirD., Lieut.-Colonel; Oakes, 
Sir M , Bt., Lient.-General ; Podmore, 
Lieut -Colonel; Pearce, T.D., late Colo- 
nel, Popbam. W., late Lieut.-General; 
Palmer, W,, late I/ieiit.-Gcueral; Rich- 
ards, G., Lieut.-Colonel ; Richards, W., 
Lieut. -C’olonel; Roberts, H.G., Captaih; 
.Skoltuu, .Major-Gcncial ; Sauawiln,W., 
Maioi ; Slewait, T., Lieut.-Colonel; 
Smith, ILF., C. IL, Lieut.-Colonel; 
Sinitli, Fl.W.C., Major; Stibhert, Giles, 
late Lieut.-General; Stanley, H. W., 
Major; Scott, W., lnUi Lieut.-Colonel; 
S(ott, Jonathan, late Lieut.-Colonel; 
Torriano, Major; Thoma.s, L, C. IL, 
Major-General; 'l’etley,J., late Colonel; 
Wilson, J. A., Lieut.-Colonel ; Watson, 
R. A. C., Major ; Watson, Commodore ; 
Woulfe,Johu^ Major; Whist, U., Lieut.- 
Colonel ; WanngjJohn Scott, wteMajor; 
Watson, W., late Major ; Ware, C,, late 
Mtuor-Gcneral. 

The following are among the original 
Militaiy papers contained in this Wit; 
Journal of the ever memorable Defence 
of Olio re in 178:t ; Journal of the Retreat 
of Brigadier-General Monson's Detach- 
ment in 1804 ; Narrative of the Defence 
of Delhi in 1804 ; LUt of Prisoners taken 
at Bednore in UB-t, distiuniishing tbo.se 
who were murdered by order of Tippoo 
Sultann ; Report of the Operations of 
the Right Column in the Attack upon 
Vippoo Sultauii’s Fortified Cahip on the 
night of the 6th Feb. 1702 ; Refutation of 
the Calumnies of Mr. Burke and ofheis 
on the Indian Army ; Advice to a Cadet 
going to India, for his conduct ou the 
passage, on his landing, and daring his 
residence Iti India ; by a Field OOfeer* 

ITie second pHrt«W(UI||d)e pabUfllied iu 
the course of Septmid^ 
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RAST INDIES, CHINA) AND NEW 
HOLLAND. 

our la&t Nutubor we 
extracts irpm private letters which 
had < reached us from Calcutta, bring- 
ing down the intelligence from that 
quarter to the 16th of March : and al- 
though the latest of those letters ar- 
rived about the middle of .luly, now 
six weeks ago, not a single paper or 
letter of a later dale, has since reached 
Euglandfrom Bengal. We are, there- 
fore, not only unahle to furnish much of 
the usual civil and military intelligence, 
which is so eagerly sought after by those 
who bavefriet^a serving in India; hut 
we are equally unable to oft'or anything 
ola political or commercial nature, of 
a later date than the iutelligcnce given 
in our last. We have been favoured, 
however, with (he perusal of many 
other private letters, of the same date 
as our own, which contain many inte- 
resting facts and opinions on the state 
of affairs generally in India: and from 
these we shall draw the materials of 
our present Monthly Report. We may 
take this occasion to assure those who 
are resident in every part of the East- 
ern World, that the greatest service 
which they can render to the cause of 
good gm-ernnient, and the improve- 
ment of the countries in which they 
reside, is by communicating, fully and 
freely, whatever facts may come to 
their knowledge, accompanied with 
such reflections as their own personal 
observations and experience may sug- 
gest. Such letters may, for greater 
safety, be addressed, under cover, to 
any friend in England, with instruc- 
tions to forward them, on receipt, ad- 
dressed to the Editor, at the place of 
publication, when the intelligence they 
may contain will be made use of iu the 
maxing that may at the time appear 
b«Rt calculated to promote the great 
objects, for which alone this work has 
been undertaken. 

The topic ofthe highest public interest, 
at the preseut moment, is the Burmese 
war. I'he private letters from Calcutta, 
present the most conflicting opinions as 
to its probable duration, and Anal issue. 
We learn that it is regarded in a very 
important ||ttbt by the oldest and most 
exj^riencea Residents. • This appears 
also to be the' vimv taken of it by the 
Indian Govemmetil, and the exertions 
making to bring an imposing force into 
Oriental lieraUl^ VqI, 3, 


the field, are sufficient to show that the 
resistance is meant to be suited to the 
strength of a numerous and warlike 
nation. Two of his Majesty's regiment# 
had been ordered down from the in- 
terior, to the garrison of Fort Wil- 
liam, and in addition to the troojls al- 
ready sent from the Presidency of Ben- 
gal towards the eastern frontiers ofthe 
Company’s territories, the attacking 
force w as to be strengthcneil by 3000 
men f‘i*om Bombay and 7000 from 
Madras. The whole of this force was 
to lenilezvous at Rangoon, the princi- 
pal seaport of fhe Burmese, and to 
March from thence to Atnarapoora, 
the capital, a d stance of five degrees, 
or 300 mile> in latitude; the position 
of these places being respectively, ac- 
cording to the latest authorities, Rau- 
goon, !at. 16® 17' N. long. 96® 9' E. 
Amarapoora, 21® 5.V N. long. 96® 7' E. 
This metropolis stands on the hanks of 
a ileep and extensive lakC) about 7 ni'tlea 
long, and one and a half broad. It is well 
defended by nature, from the circum- 
stance that when filled by the periodi- 
cal rains, the lake on the one side, and 
the river on the other, form a dry pe»- 
insula, on which the city is placed. 
The fort is an exact square, and ecu- 
sidered by the Burmese as impregna- 
ble ; this character, however, can only 
apply to it when attacked in the native 
manner, as against the power of artil- 
lery its resistance would be abort and 
ineffectual. The march of the nativo 
troops in our service to capital, it 
is expected, will be easy efioitgh. It is 
not, indeed, probable, from the exten- 
sive preparations making, and the pre- 
cautions taken, that however brave and 
warlike the Burmese may be, their un- 
disciplined troops will be able to cope 
with European and native Indian bat- 
talions; on the contrary, as is asually 
found iu similar instances, numerical 
sujieriority will, no doul>t, be c-ompel- 
led to yield to the firm, compact, and 
experienced perseverance of our tnoro 
disciplined bodies, and scientific mode 
of warfare. 

One of the latest loltirrs from Cal- 
cutta mentions that a force, under C'o- 
Iqnel Bowen, iu an attempt to storm a 
stockade, was twice repulsed ahdC )n 
the evening had to retire vd()^4|ie loiw 
of 150 killed and wounded. The fol- 
lowing casualties are mention^; — ' 

10th Regiment (Native Infantry)— 
Lieutcouit Armstrong, killed ; Colonel 
S 
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Bowen, «<*yerely wounded; Ensign Bar* 
beric, ditto, lost a leg. 

2:bl I )iito— Captain Johnston, severe- 
ly woundecl. 

If this were the only contest in which 
the Indian Government were likely to 
be engaged, its issue would be speedy 
and certain; but, according to intelli- 
gence received at the India House, and 
given, in substance, in the last num- 
ber of Its own official organ, the Asia- 
tic Journal, we find that there are 
likely to be other calls upon their vigi- 
lance and activity, not merely to watch 
the approach, but actually to repel the 
open tleclaratiou, of hostilities in other 
Huarters. These paragraphs are suf- 
ficiently curious to deserve repiiblica- 
tion, for the benefit of that |)ortion of 
our readers (we have reason to believe 
a very large one) who do not see the 
original. They are as follows 

In our leading article we have dwelt 
at some length upon the militaiy opera- 
tions on our Eastern frontier. We must 
now take a glance at the Western, where 
It appears that Hmijeet .Singh has been 
extending his conquests into Sciudh^ and 
has actually rcodexed Alxlallah Khau, 
the prince of the country, tributary.— 
During the last few years, Uunjeet Singh 
has been making rapid strides towards 
extended onitiire ; having conquered 
Cachemere, Pcishawur, Moultaii, and 
Scindh, besides a variety of petty states 
in the mountainous districts to the 
Northward. Ilunjeet appears to have 
been very peremptory in nis conditions 
with the Nabob of Sciiidh; poMtively in- 
sisting upon the payment of a fixed sum 
within a few days. 

'I'he I hakoors, or feudal lords, in the 
district of Oudipore, have bwu.soiestles.s 
and predatory in their courses, a.s to rea- 
der it necessary that a detachment of our 
troops should be inardied from Neenuich, 
with field guns, to restore hutmotnj. 
Tlie territories also of tlie Rajahs of Jy- 
pore and Kotah appear to be in such u 
state as to require our interference. 

'liie kingdom of Oude is still In a state 
of ferment, from fhe mul'administratwn 
to which it has for many years been a 
victim. Many of the Zemindars have 
been in arms against the collectors of the 
revenue. We are not acquainted with 
the immediate causes of the late distiirb- 
miees; but at ail events we may read 
one lesson- in the state of tbis unhappy 
country. It was tlirown into a feverUh 
state by a long scries of oppressive ej-ac- 
//oiM,audhds coasequciitlybeen disposed, 
for many years, to resist even the lawful 
and equitable duties which the Govern- 
nknt demanded. On the piescnt occa- 
sion the Zemlndam knew that the British 
commiserated theh* condition, and cal- 
iHilatod uuou their not interfering. We 


are happy in being able to state th$t the 
disturbances were happily quelled witli- 
oirt our being called to so painful a duty. 

All ordnance depot is about to be esta- 
bli>hcd at Dacca lor the security of our 
Eastern frontier. A new local batttllioii 
is also to be formed of the Silhet and 
Cachar frontier, to be composed of najjves 
for those districts, and of the neighwur- 
ing hill tribes. The corps is to be styled 
the Silhet Local Battalion. Five addi- 
tional companies of Native Artillery have 
likewise been ordered to be raised at 
Cawnpore and Dum Dum. 

There is an amusing air of official 
humanity running through these para- 
graphs, wliich might deserve a more 
detailed exposure than we feel disposed 
at present to give it. The idea of send- 
ing field guns to restore harmony, is 
worthy of an advocate of despotism. 
One would have thought, that If har- 
mony had been* disturbed, by the ag- 
gression of the strong on ibe weak, an 
interference on behalf of the latter, and 
a firm, yet peaceable, demand of resti- 
tution to tne aggrieved, would have 
been the most effectual way of restor- 
ing the harmony that had Iveen inter- 
rupted. But the Indian Government 
is ever strong upon the stronger 
side.” It takes up no cause of the 
people against their oppressors: that 
would be a bad example tp set to 
others ; as it might at some future pe^ 
riud be returned upon themselves. But 
it will send field guns whenever they 
may be wanted, to silence cuinplaint» 
to enforce unjust exactions, and if re- 
sistance be offered, to restore harmony, 
by fetters, wouudt and death. This is 
the usual share which the Kust Indian 
Guverumeut takes in all disputes that 
appear to “ require their interference;’’ 
aud their return for this is either plun» 
<ler at the moment, or tribute exacted 
for ever afterwards. 

Tlie India Home oracle, in the se- 
cond of the quoted paragraphs, inakea 
au admission that deserves especial no- 
tice. He says that there has been much 
mal-admiuistration in Oude: that it 
had been for many years the victim of 
misguvernment : and that oppressive 
exactions had long weighed down this 
unhappy country. We believe that this 
is strictly true. What will the English 
reader say, however, when we assure 
him, that m India it was made pnnish- 
able vv ith bauishment, to say any thing 
of the affairs of Oude, except in praise; 
or to utter a word that might, by possi- 
bility, give offence to bis Mohammedan 
Maj^ty ; and that specific and Separate 
letters were written by theGhiaf Secre- 
tary to all the Editors of newspapers in 
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Ben^> commandinf their sileace on 
the aflkirs of this anhappy country. 
Whether it be a paiuful duty** for the 
ludiao Governraeut to interfere, for the 
purpose of quelling the diiituibauces 
that arise, not out of a resistance to 
“ Jawful and etjuitable,” but to unlaw- 
ful and inequitable duties, may be 
much doubted. The East India Com- 
pany will send their troops wherever 
any thing is to be got by them in re- 
turn: and scenes in which these 
troops have been engaged in Oudc, are 
such as we know to have been revolt- 
ing to the officers employed, from 
their utter repugnance to those feelings 
of justice and humanity which many 
among them still retain. 

With the prospects of war in such 
opposite quarters as these indicated 
above — the Burmese empire in the 
S. K., Rmijeet Singh in the N. W., and 
the kingdom of Oud« between them, 
with the probably increasing disposi- 
tion of the Russians to take advantage 
of these troubles, for the purpose of 
paying us a visit under the best cir 
cumstaoces for themselves, it would 
seem to be of the highest importance 
that the Indian army should be in an 
efficient state, that all classes of En- 
glishmen in India should be satisfied, 
and that tlic most perfect happiness 
and unanimity should esist within, in 
order the more successfully to repel 
aggression from without. That this is 
not the real state of things in India, 
however^ all the letters that we have 
seen, give us reason to believe : and we 
shall here present the reader with a 
few extracts from those of the different 
correspondents, whose communications 
have been submitted to our perusal by 
the friends to whom these letters were 
addressed. One writer says : — 

It is difficult to give you an adequate 
idea of the extreme unpopulanty into 
which the Government, collectively and 
individually, have fallen, since their late 
sappresnoti of all freedom of discussion, 
and Uieir daily attempts to draw the re- 
atraiii)8 with which they have bound 
every class of the community closer and 
closer. ^ In the anny, 1 hear, discontent 
IS daily increasing. ’I'he open and avow- 
w innuence of the Military Secretary j 
his personal proscriptions : and the bare- 
faced manner in which omcei's are told 
what it to happen, render remonstrances 
a^ appeal equally useless. In fact, no- 
ihing now appear.^ to be thought of but 
the abridgment of the comforts, immn- 
and respectability of every indi- 
what ** the household ** 
call a “ marked man.'* But, nnludcily, 
^ tiieaa. narked men cannot be got at 


without touching some who are not 
marked, the effects of their ^rsecutiou 
spread rather wider than even tliey them- 
selves intend. 

This is nil admirable coiiditiim for 
an army to be in, on the point of 4ts 
being summoned away to repel the 
eneinici of the state, on the East and 
theW’est; and ptohably to put down 
internal rebellion among themselves. 
It is, however, the necessary and un- 
avoidable result of the contemptuous 
treatment which some of the best meti 
in that army have experienced from 
those who ought to have covered them 
with honour ami rewards, instead of 
obloquy and punishment. We pass on 
to another extract from another writer, 
on a tliffereut topic, though still strictly 
in place. The writer says, 

I do not know whether, in the English 
iiewspajiers, any notice was ever taken of 
the extreme tenderness with which oin- 
Government here regiirded the feelings 
of his sacred Majesty of Oude. If 
they did not, it may jierliap be new to 
you to learu, that at tne period when the 
country of this Mohammedan prince was 
a sink of the most flagrant corniptiou 
and abuse, our Indian Governors, in 
the plenitude of tlieir nisdoni, foibade 
the mnv8i>apers of this country to say 
a word on the subject, lest it should 
offend the delicate feelings of his sacred 
Majesty, who was never to be spoken of, 
except in praise. It will not surprise you 
to learn tliat after such a pix)hir)ition a.s 
this, his Mohammedan Majesty indulged 
even more freely than before in that de- 
scription of conduct which was thus 
shcltci-cd from the animadversions of 
others. It became, indeed, so bad, that 
Mr. Mordaunt Ricketts, the present Re- 
silient at Lucknow, and brother of Mr. 
Ricketts, formerly Member of Council 
at this Fresideu^, could not fall in with 
all the plans of the sovereign for the 
more effectual increase of those oppres- 
sive exaction.s under which this tinnappy 
country still suffers, and which nas 
been the tliemc of complaint ever siiicii 
it has been under our avowed protec- 
tion. 'ITie King, believing, as perhaps 
he had sufficient reason to do, that lie 
might obtain any thing, if he set about it 
pro|>erly, is said to have offered a lakh of 
rupees to one who under the late admi- 
nistration wa-s considered the first of her 
sex, if she could effect the removal of so 
inconvenient a personage from hi.s Ma- 
jesty’s durbar. 

Most of our readers who arc at all 
acquainted with the venality that sur- 
rounds every Native Court in India, 
will have no difficulty whatever in giv- 
ing credit to such an anecdote as this : 
tboM of our reader i who have not been 
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«o thoroviglily iuitiated into the. mys- 
teries of Indian diplomacy, may, per- 
haps, ha^ some doubts. The more 
they know of Indian transactions, how- 
ever, the less incredulous they will be ; 
and as long as ever the Rulers of the 
East evince a dread of that scrutiny 
which houest men invite, they may be 
assured that there is only One reason 
why men can love darkness better than 
liglit, whiali has been assigned by an 
authority in this instance beyond all 
dispute — “ because their deeds are 
evil.”— A tliird letter furnishes us with 
a curious anecdote of a higher person- 
age than even the King of Oude, his 
honest and justly scrupulous Resident, 
or the First of her Sex, who, like her 
to whom this title is more strictly due, 
our universal mother, was to be tempted 
to evil. The writer says, 

We have heard more of late than ii.sual 
of pecuniary influeiic'e In obtaining the 

n d things that are here always to be 
by those in favour, whether that fa- 
vour is to lie won by talent and fitness 
for ofike, m in l>nu Wellesley’s time i 
by Parliaineiitaiy interest, jw . in Jjord 
Aliiito’s day; by ineiit and aristocratic 
<'onQexioiis combined, as in liOrd Moira’s 
early adiniiiistratiou ; or by Scotch inte- 
rest, and Highland connexions, as in his 
latter days. During the tcinpoi ai y reign 
of Mr. Adam, peimnial fa^om•iti^nl, and 
the patronage of a certain Influential 
personage, wiiose ])ower all were made 
to feel almost as much as himself, ruled 
thedeitiuics of all his countrymen with- 
in the range of her favour, or her dislike. 
That, 'howtTcr, has ujussed away, and 
InlltKUice of another (lescription is said 
to have succeeded. Whether, lunvever, 
u certain iiidivklnal, ** whose fortune,” 
the Empeior of China said, “ had liceii 
j<mall,” is vulnerable in tins point, I 
should much doubt:— for a.s yet, I liaie 
myself heard ' 110 other instance of his 
noble daring tlian a deteniiiuation, said 
to have been expressed by him, to nut 
down ** Kijdicals and MethvMli.>ts,”,iviiich 
lie apjiureiftly regards as characters nearly 
allied. Even tins, however, might well 
admit of (lyubt, because there are cer- 
tain, events ill the Chiircli, in whicli the 
influence of IfOieniment was manifestly 
.shown, that are hardly to be explaiiicu 
on tins .supposition. Mr. Haw taviie. you 
may remember, was always coiisidered 
liere to be the gii'ut elialnpioii of the 
orthodox party in the Church, as against 
the Mlithodistical or Evangelical, of 
wrhlcli Mr/fhomason has been long the 
beafl, -vYct, Mr. Hawtayne was foiled in 
his;fitleiupt» to get the archdeaconry, 
clu> 4 jr*iu consequence of our excellent 
Hishu^'s good sense, virtue,, and reg^ 
for ^tisflce: thouglu contrary to the de- 
clurcU uotlous pt the worthy p^sonuge 


before referred to, as hfttiag oUhe-all 
Radicals and Methodists, MnThomason 
has just been appointed junior cbaplaki 
of the Presidency, alUiougli he came out 
specially appointmtotbeMis^ti church, 
with larger aUovtWciM 
clergyman, ettept the sdHir^wli janior 
Presidency Chaplains, and wMmut har- 
ing ever encomitcred the roughs of the 
service. But it vva.s too much, perhaps, 
to expect two successive victories; to 
which circunrstance I suppose we are to 
attribute tlie .suspension of the polemical 
rcaolutioii before referred to. 

Another writer, who feels more 
strongly than cither of the preceding, 
on the subject of the Press in India^ 
and who attributes most of the evils he 
describes as arif^ing out of the total 
suppression of all discussion in the 
country, says, 

Everything here is intolerably s^looniy. 
As a proof of the opinion which all 
classes entertain of our rulers^ I could 
enumerate a thousand prevailing ru- 
mours, all alike consoicuous fordojusticc 
and canrice, but all pmiitle, to power 
when shielded from the wholesome ope- 
ration of a flee press. Alrefidy several 
removals in the unny have taken place> 
without any rcii.^na vVliatever’ being as- 
•signed for tlicni : and tlius, those in 
authority arc gradually establishing the 
maxim, that military men in India hold 
their ai»pointments during f)lea 9 ur€. ’Fhe 
late order respecting stall appointments 
ill the army was, no doubt, to provide a 
crop of iiatroiiage on the next general 
promotion. A gentleman, not loug since, 
vvent to the Secretary's olHce, to mention 
his Rui prise at some arrangement which 
had been made without liis knowledge, 
and greatly to his preiudlcc, in his own 
ilepariinent. He ai«ed the Secretary 
him.'ielf whether he had not received a 
letter ndilressefl On this subject, to the 
nroper authorities; and wa.s told that it 
liad been received, but that it wat too 
long to be read in that office ! This is 
the result of ajiplyiiig for redress, through 
“ the regular aud constituted channels,” 
of which we used to hear so much when 
the press was to be put down.. . Another 
department requires improvemeot, and 
its necessity is even admitted; but it is 
delayed because the liead of the oflice 
will be licuefited, and his.wi^e is not a 
favourite with a certain lady, to whom 
slie docs not pay the frequent aud obse- 
quious homage required. The Military 
Secretai v’s afiowxiuces have been raised 
to forty tliousaud rupees a year ; and it is 
believed herethat his Hooonrable Mas- 
ters ” tnist to his industry' to make up 
for this increase, by clippmg the allow- 
ances of all his interiors in-She senioe. 
Tli|,.effem of this will ni^fettnarily toe 
BCHTeiyTelt by who \mm wi 
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be favoitfaWe^to the cauae-of good go* 
venuneat, Iho frienoe^of the preas, and 
of ctHteliuator Where this will end it 
is not easy at present to foreteU ; but of 
this we uiay rest assured, and we en- 
deavour to console ourselves with the 
belief, tbatihe more heanly the pressure 
of despotism is felt, tlui nearer wc are to 
the period when wt may hope tliat relief 
will be demanded, and, if not granted, 
foie^ from those who would refuse it. 

Such are the letters that we have 
seen, coming from dilfcnnit writers, 
and addressed to different friends here. 
There has been hitherto no channel 
open for the receipt of such communi- 
cations from India in this country. The 
English papers are all too deeply engag- 
ed m niatters of greater interest to the 
community at large, and nearer home. 
The Periodicals have each their pecu- 
liar walk, from which they will not be 
diverted by any thing that may not lie 
within their specific range. And the 
oiiljr publication hitherto devoted to 
Indian affairs, 'could not, without los- 
ing the patronage of the East India 
CmnpaJtiy, which alone keeps it alive, 
luake public any thing which might 
even appear to call in question the ex- 
cellence of things as they are. Wc 
trust that the veil wdl now be remov- 
ed; and. that wc shall soon have to 
rommuntcate, as fully and as forcibly, 
through our pages, the state (rf events 
and feelings in Madras and Ihiinhay, 
from which we hope to receive the re- 
<|uisite information in due time, as we 
are now enabled h) lay liefore our read- 
ers the intelligence that reaches our 
own hands, and that of friends who 
admit us to the use of their letters fruiu 
Heugal. 

We should not omit to add, that in 
addition to the dissatisfaction which 
pervades the Civil and Military Service 
of that Presidency, a large jiortion of 
discontent is felt also by the Mercan- 
tile establishments at Calcutta ; and 
although they dare not speak out there, 
they make no secret of their sufferings 
in their eorntnunicatious with friends 
and correspondents here. They arc 
now beginning to feel that thejf ought 
to have been the most deienniiied 
fi-iends of the press : and that as Free 
Merchants they ought to have insisted 
on the enjoyment of all the privileges 
of free men. Tlie free trade, of which 
so much has been erroneonsly said in 
Fmglfiud, cannot deserve tint name, if 
thog^ who carry it on are bound in 
ebaina and fetters; and dark not re- 
monstrate with Govemmtot, or call 
together a'pdhUc meettug, to canriss 
My pQhlk^iMm affecting their own 


espadal Intemts. It is a ** mockerv*' 
to call a trade frwy while those who 
carry it on are to all intents and pur- 
poses enslavetl ; and dare not open ^eir 
lips to appeal against, much less to 
condemn, an itiiquituiis measure, how- 
ever severely it may press on all their 
ojxu^atioiis. We cannot say that we 
are sorry for their sufferings. They 
may be fairly traced to iheir own con- 
duct in shrinking from the runtest in 
the hour of need. It is they whoshotfW 
have imeked the Memorial of Ram Mo- 
hun Roy, and his native friends, to 
the Supreme Court, against the hi- 
ceitsiiig Laws. It i>» they who should 
have sent home an Appeal to the Kiii^ 
ill Council against those laws .* or if 
that were mit enough, they should have 
employed counsel to try the question 
m an English* court, and furnished 
some Member of Pariianieut with in- 
formation and resources fur a constant 
attention to the interest of those not in. 
the Company's servic'e in India, as 
well as the unfortunate natives, from 
whose property and exertions they de- 
rive so large a portion of their gains. 
Without any diminution of a personal 
regard and tespect for the few amiable 
and excellent ineii belongiug to this 
wealthy body, we, nevertheless, shall 
be glad to hear, by every successive 
arrival from India, that their dissatis- 
faction at the exUting state of things is 
on the increase ; because we sincerely 
believe, that nothing but nn increase 
of suffering will rouse them to a de- 
mand of those rights, of which, all who 
patiently submit to their aunihilntiou, 
when they have the power of remon- 
strance, at least, if not of resistance, 
ileserve to be dcpri\ ed. 

Madras . — ^The advices from this Pre- 
sitlency merely speak of the prepara* 
turns making to convey the King’s ami 
(,’mupaiiy’s troojHi, on the expedition 
against the Burmese, for whkh pur- 
pose the whole of the shipping in the 
country trade had been taiceit up. The 
scarcity of rice wnd grain appMrs to 
have been remedied by the large sup- 
pHes forwarded fVoni Bombay aM else- 
where, and the wretchedness caused 
by the want of those necessaries of life, 
was fast disappearing. " 

The latest letters that havg been re- 
ceived from Mathras are dated the 2U 
April, at which time tue force iftmnded 
to co-operate with that from Calcutta 
was in a forward slate, and was to leave 
on the 12th. Hie place of rendetvoua 
had been altered to Port Comwadils. 
It was fully expected that the united 
fbrve woukLpmvefat^equalto theitf^ 
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which had arisen with the Burraeac, 
ami that the British GovemmeDt would 
conBcqucutly, reftise to treat with tliat 
power, except on “ the most advan- 
taj^eous and honourable conditions.” 
We are, however, at a loss to know 
what advaijtag;e can arise fnnii the war. 
The extension of territory on the side ot 
the Burmese empire would, by extend- 
in|^ our line of frontier, render our pos- 
sessions more weak and more expen- 
sive; and the honour, too, of slauf hter- 
ingf a few thousands of the savage sub- 
jects of a savage monarch might have 
been dispeusca with. 

Bombay . — The accounts from Bom- 
bay reach to the 23d of March, but they 
communicate nothing of material im- 
iwrtance. Not a single English mer- 
chant ship remained at Bombay, at 
the date of these advices, and the ex- 
change was at lx. (id. to lx. i)d. the ru- 
pee, at six months’ sight. LctU‘rs had 
reached this Presidency from Ceylon, 
announcing the arrival there of Sir Ed- 
ward Barnes, on the 18th of January: 
he was sworn in on the following day, 
as Govenior, Cotnmander-iu-Chief, and 
Vice-Admiral of Ceylon. Commodore 
Grant, in the Lill'cy frigate, with two 
ships of war, was to sail from Bombay 
early in A|*ril, for the Coromandel 
coast, to assist in the operations against 
the Burimwe. 

The suspended Barristers were to be 
restored to the exercise of their func- 
tions on the 7 th of April : the six months 
idleness to which they were originally 
doomed, being then to expire. The 
greatest evil to them, of such a sus- 
pension, was, iiu doubt, the loss of fees, 
of which all appeared to be so inordi- 
nately food; but we sincerely hope 
that Sir Edward West will persevere in 
the good work he has begun, of re- 
ducing the enormous charges on the 
unhappy natives, to many of whom 
such exactions would have the ellect 
of forbidding their approach to a court 
of law, and thereby .subject them to 
wron» innumerable, without a hope 
of redress. We are glad to learn that 
we were under a misapprehension in 
stating, as we did in our last, that Mr. 
Elphiustoue, the Governor, was not 
on terms of civilitv with the learned 
Judge. We have been assured that, 
OQ tne contrary, his attentions were 
quifiP.at mark^ as before; although 
measures, in which the Gover- 
nor iook an active part, about the pe- 
riod of the proceedings alluded to, 
were naturally interpreted as indicat- 
ing an opposidott to the public mea- 


sures of the Court. This, however, 
did not extend to the interroptSon of 
private iniercoursc, which continued 
to be marked with all the civility that 
distinguished it before. Our next ad- 
vices from this island will probably 
possess considerable interest. 

Singapore . — The letters from Singa- 
pore continue to speak of the improve- 
ments daily making there, and also of 
the rapid increase of the population of 
this colony. The arrivals from Cochin 
China continued, and the barters made 
gave great satisfaction to both parties. 
These letters state, that the pirates 
had again made their appearance, and 
taken post on the smaller of the two 
Carimon islands. Efforts were making 
to send out a small party under an of- 
ficer against them; but this had not 
been successful, owing to there being 
no vessel for their conveyance. Boats 
were, however, (ittiug out, and it was 
expected that the expedition would de- 
part again‘*t them about the latter cud 
of January. 

Bafavut . — The accounts- from Bata-' 
via, which are to the 27th of March, 
have communicated intelligence of 
considerable interest to the British 
manufacturers and merchants. By 
these we learn, that on the 14th of 
February last, his Excellency the Go- 
vernor General signed a Decree, in 
which, after describing in the preamble 
the wholesome measures adopted by 
the King of the Netherlands, in favour 
of the manufacturers of that kingdom, 
and stating his opinion, that the Dutch 
manufacturers have now brought their 
articles to a degree of perfection which 
not only places them on an equality 
with f«)reign goods, but in many re- 
spects even surpasses them ; he says : 

It Is decreed, that all cotton and wool- 
len inaniifactiires, not made in the Ne- 
therlands, and which are inijxirtcd into 
the |)os.se‘‘8ions of the Netherlands in the 
Ka.st Indies^ whether in foreign or Ne- 
therland ships, sliall pay a duty of 25 per 
cent, on the taxed worth, if tliey are con- 
signed from a place to the west of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and of 35 per cent, 
if the goods came from a place not be- 
longing to the Netherlands to the east of 
the Cape of Good Hope. IVm taxed 
value shall be regulated by a price-cur- 
rent, to be dmw'ii up every three months 
by the Cliief Director of the Finances 
and the Director of the Customs, with 
the assistance of the merchants of Ba- 
tavia. 

This ibtelligence, by which the du- 
ties on British manufactures had been 
advanced from 6 to 35 per cent«| bad 
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caused great semation among the 
luercbante at Batavia^ 

Mr. Tborntun, the English iner* 
chaut» whose case wc have before no-* 
ticed^ wets still detained by the pirates, 
at RitJi (Sumatra) ; and they refused 
to let him depart, unless the enormous 
ransom of 40,000 dollars, about 8,000/. 
sterling was paid to them. 

These accounts also inform us, that 
Malacca had been declaretl a free port, 
and that the Governor General had 
judged it to be necessary, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a more accurate 
knowledge of the Dutch jiossessions in 
the Moluccas and Celebes, to visit them 
in person. He had accordingly sailed 
on the 17th of February for Amboyna, 
accompanied by Messrs. Vauder Gruif, 
('uuuseltor of the ladies, Sehneder, 
Secretary to the Regency, Col. Joutfret, 
Lieut. Col. ISluers, his Aide-de-camp, 
and Surgeon Major Heil. The Lieut. 
Governor General Kuck was to com- 
mand in his absence. 

The accounts from Kadoc stated, 
that on the 6th of February, a violent 
Sturm of wind, hail, and rain, burst 
over Magellan, the capital. In less 
than five minutes, the torrent of rain 
converted the environs of the great 
plantation into a sheet of water, while 
the wind tore \ip many trees hy the 
roots, and great damage was done hy 
the stdrm and the inundations to the 
plantations and buildings. 

MaurittHn . — ^The latest communica- 
tions from the Mauritius have furnish- 
ed us with the full particulars of the 
disastrous hurricanes of the 23d of 
February and the 13th of April last. 
We regret to state that his Majesty's 
ship Delight, with her commander, 
Capt. Hay, and the principal part of 
her crew, was lost in the hurricane of 
the former day. 'Fhe Delight had 
sometime before proceeded to Provi- 
dence Island, her commander having 
received information that a Bourbon 
slai^-trader had been wrecked there, 
and that^.the blacks composing her 
cargo were still on the island. These, 
to the number of 110, she had taken 
on bonrd, wiih the iuteiuiun of bring- 
ing them to Port Louis fur adjudication, 
and had actually reached the harbour’s 
mouth at the time of the tempest com- 
mencing. 

The injury done to the Island was 
also very considerable. At Port Louis, 
the Royal College was nearly destroy- 
the damage being estimated )at 
25,000 dollars ; and in the Chump tie 
where the whirlwind made its 
greatest ravages, almost every bouse 


was unroofed. The maasioas of Col. 
Leitch, Madame Coulon, M- Dorocher, 
Madame Le Breton, Mr. Draper, and 
many others, were either entirely de- 
stroyed, or materially injured. Several 
lives were also hjst : among those who 
jierished, was Professor Berlin, who 
was killed at the Royal College. The 
shipping ill the harl)our also suffered 
severely, the damage being estimated 
at 80,000 dollars. 

Ill the second hurricane, which com- 
menced on the 23d of April, and lasted 
the whole of that and the following 
day, considerable injury was likewise 
done. For fifteen days prior to that 
date, it had rained incessantly, every 
bridge on the Island was swept awav, 
and the barracks at Mahebourg nearly 
destroyed. The mai%e and manioc 
crops, by this second storm, were en» 
tirely .s{)oiled ; and not a bouse in the 
Island but was literally drenched. The 
horrors of the season were much in- 
creased by the deaths of a number of 
the most respectable persons, among 
whom was the Procurcur General. 

New South //^/<?.v.— The last letters 
from this colony convey a curious spe- 
cimen of the exertions maiie by our 
Colonial Proconsuls, and their min- 
ions, to create division, and inspire 
angry feelings in the breasts of those 
whom the beauty and salubrity of the 
country and climate, or the prospects 
of commercial advantage, may induce 
to seek their “coiiuteiiance and protec- 
tion.” The .Scotch Presbyterians, who 
at present form an important class 
among the settlers, in our Australasian 
dominions, having formed the design 
ot erecting a Presbyterian church at 
Sydney, and having previously con- 
sulted in private the opinion of Sir 
'riioinas Hrhbane, the Governor, him- 
self a Presbyterian, by whom no object 
tion whatever was made, appointed a 
deputation, consisting of some of the 
most respectable free settlers, ti> wait 
upon the Governor, pro fotma^ to ob- 
tain his public consent to the same. 
The Address, of which the folloiving 
is a copy, will no doubt appear to our 
readers all tliat was necessary in an 
affair of this kind, and seem to merit 
at least a sensible and civil reply. Mr, 
Secretary Guulburn, the Govem<^*a 
factotum, appears, however, to have 
thought otherwise; for hie Reply, which 
we have subjoined to the Addreea, wotilrl 
seem rather to be the flret productiiMi 
of a flippant and conceited school-boy, 
than of the maa of busiaesi or the 
geutkmaa. 
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To hifl Excellency Major-General Sir 
'flioiuas Brisbane, K.C. B. CapUilii- 
GeHeral, Governor, an<l Commander 
in Chief, Ac. Ac. Ac. of the Tcrri- 
t(jry of New South Wales and its 
DependeiKies. 

May it please yotir Excellency, 

We, the undersigned, he^ most re- 
spectfully to repiesent to your Excel- 
lency, tiiat for .sometime pa^t itlia.sbcen 
in c(jntcmplaiiou to erect a Bresbj terian 
Clmrcli in Sydney, in which the oidi- 
iiancos of leliKioii .'‘hall he dispensed 
according' to the in^titutions of thedmicli 
of Scotland. Voiir Kxcellcncv is aware 
that the number of Breshytciians i.s at 
prcsentveiy considerable, and is incica.s- 
Hit( dally in these c<tUmics ; hut that the 
benefit of i cliniou-s imstruction, according 
to the ciivtoims of thcii church, ha\e, 
until lately, been inacce.'‘slhle to them. 

Educated in the lalth of theii forela- 
thers, and cheti.shinjt in this countiy the 
predilcction.s of their ear Tier day.>,*they 
find with concein that no oppoituuity is 
atforded tlicm ol follow ine that toim of 
worship which they have been tanidit to 
reveiVnce and roiiMder as best ; ami tlu'y 
aie eilher iiecc»>itided to coiil<»rm to the 
services of achmcli, whose litnal isijiiitc 
difterent, or aredcpiived of the adminis- 
tration (it tiie public 01 diiianees ot reli- 
gion altogeth(‘r. 

For these reasons, it is pro|>oscd to 
form aehurch in this ('apilal, ineommu- 
iiion witli the ('hnich ot Scotland; and 
we thcrefoie, witli due deference, solicit 
your Exfelleiicy’.s concuiiCncc in our 
vtew.s ; and, a.s the object is one of niihlic 
utility, and c<)uld not Im‘ easily cllccU'd 
by the conliibiitions of private indivi- 
duals, without the aid ol Government, 
wc entreat that your Exccllciicv will be 
plf&sed to grant wh such assistance as 
will enable us to carry it into cflcct ; ami 
we lotind our hopesof .sup|tort fiomyour 
Excellency on the tollovviiig kiuuikIs : — 
E 'live thurchof Seotlaud, with which 
the one in contemplation will be in com- 
nimiion, by being .served by arcgulaily 
ordained clemnuui from that couiitiy, 
is.tUe yslahlislied chmch of no inconsi- 
derable part of the Biitish empire. 
Since tlve Ikvolution, her members have 
in all ( ircuiustancesa])proved tUemsehes 
in vai iably and steadfastly Iby al to the Bri- 
tish crown; and your Excellency is not 
unac(iualntcd either with the reputaldc 
cbtutflicter of her cleii:.)', or the sound 
morality, which, under their influence, 
QlUM'Kterizc.H the Scotii.sh |>eople. 

ITje British (b)vernmeut have uiii- 
fonnly ooniltenauced and .supported Pres- 
byierm and membcis g|^jc Chmch of 
IjMHljRil, even in jiaits W the empiiu 
where. epUcopucy is the estaldished rol^ 

S ion. Ill the north of Ireland, the Bri- 
sll Qo^iiiment grant a considerable 
sum, annually, for the support of the 


Presbyterian cletw. In the colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, it supports a 
Presbyterian establislimont, consisting of 
twelve clrrgynieu. In the provinces of 
Biiti.^ih America, vvhere the Ibunun Ca- 
tholic religion U established, it assigns 
.svlai ies for the support of Presbyterian 
ininistei.s. In tho.se districts in whicli 
Scottish cmigraiit.s have settled, and iu 
each of tlie Pi c.>ideucies of British India, 
it .'supports a clergyman of the church of 
Scotland. 

d. In this colony, in which it is .so 
much tlie object of Government to iii- 
.slnict llu'peojde to fear God and, honour’' 
the King, it cannot be a matter of iudif- 
feience to your Excellency, whether the 
Pie.'*bytcrian jiart of the community shall 
be Mijiplied with the means of religions 
in.stnictioii. By conlinuing them iu their 
;ittachment to the iustilutions of tlieir 
ance.stors, it will he an additional in- 
ducement to maintain the practice of 
tho.se viitiies which were taught tliem in 
theii tathei.s’ laud. 

Finally, 'llie liberal support which 
youi Excellency has atfonlcct the Komaii 
('atho]ic^ of this colony, iu the erection 
of their chapel, inspires us with the hope 
that your FAcellenry will be graciously 
plea-sed to extend the countenance and 
suppoi t of the Colonial Government to 
those professing the’Pre.sbyterian reli- 
gion,— .Sydney, Aug. 4, 182J. 

IIEPLY. 

Gr.STiF.MES, — To leani from your 
Addies.s that, “ for sometime past it lia.s 
been in contemplation to erect a Pre.sby- 
teiian Chinch in Sydney,” gives me great 
satisfaction. You will find the intcutiou 
ot easy execution,! tnist, since the num- 
ber of Ihcsbvteiians in these colonies 
you state to he “at present very consi- 
derable, and increasing tlailv.” 

Of the chinch of England, one of the 
glories i.s her tolei-atioh. If, thcreftu'e, 
tlieie be aught in her ritual, iu con- 
foiming to which you felt any icpug- 
iiaiice, tills church would be the first to 
recommend you to adopt for yourselves 
the public ordinances which, in your 
Opinion, might tend the most to glorify 
religion. It i.s on thi.s principle twit the 
British Goiernment has liberally encou- 
raged Presbyterianism in the many couu- 
tnc.s enumerated in your Addre.ss. It is 
on the same principle thatshe has afford- 
ed iu this colony pastors of their own 
persua-^ion to our Homan Catholic bre- 
thren ; and, it was iu furtherance of this 
view, that the Colonial (lovernraeiit 
deemed it advisable to lend her support 
in thft^ection of a Catliolic chapel. 

liopcs^ of yoiu* present 
Addri^ w^ foinuied'npoii this prece- 
dent; llefore you had touched upon 
it would have becDwell to 
hiiy*retiicleri.‘d its application complete. 
Irvvas not until the Briti.^h Government 
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h^l determined upon pensioning Roman 
Catholic teachers of her uomi|nitk>u ; it 
not until two priests luid been resi- 
dent in the culonv fiu; moi e than throe 
years; nor until they had proved, by the 
s|)ti*it of Christianity that animates their 
actions, the care and discretion with 
which the choice had been ctS^‘ctcd; it 
was not until the Iltimau Cath<»Uc chapel 
lidd been carried foiwaid with ardour tor 
ci|?htecu mpntits, and an elegant build- 
ing, to which had been privately 

snWribed, lauguisiied for want of a fur- 
ther fund; it W’as not until all thei^e cir- 
cnnistances had preceded, that the Colo- 
nial Government considered he*-.self jus- 
tified in extending her munificence to its 
.support. 

When, therefore, the Presbj teriana of 
the colony shall have advanced, by the 
raoan.s of private donations, in fhe erec- 
tion of a temple, wortliv of rcrigion ; 
when, in the' choicc of their teachers, 
they shall have di.sco\eicd a judgment 
to that whicli has presided at tlic 
'‘election of the Roman Catliolie clergy- 
men; when tliey .shall have practised 
wiiat they i)ro|>oHe, “ "^ro in.struct the 
people to tear God, and lionour the 
King” — when, by endeavouring to keep 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
)>eacc ’* in a colony requiring it more than 
all otherit, they shall have .shown through 
tlieir lives the infiiience of the holy reli- 
gion they profess ; then, as.suredly, will 
tJjc Colonial Executive .step fofwmd, 
“to extend its countenance and support’’ 
to those who are toUowing the Hre.sby- 
terian creed, Tiio.mas lluisbANE, 

Government Hou.se, JStdney, 

Sept. *24, l«23. ‘ 

It is well known in the ministerial 
circles, that the only portion of the 
alK)vc reply, which could be claimed 
by the Governor as his prodnotion, is 
the signature attache«l t<) Jt ; his Ex- 
ceUenev himself being too exclusively 
devoted to the study of astronomy, to 
allow the aflTairs of vulgar earth to in- 
terrupt him ill his heavenly pursuit. 

The following are the remarks which 
were appended to this corresjxmdcnce 
in the Globe and Traveller. 

From this cunoirs docuincnt we are 
led to infer, that in the opinioti of the 
Mr. Secretary Gil Bias of our Colonial 
Dukf df Lcnna, the Scotli.sh pastors and 
masters arc too disjuncth e in their incul- 
cation bf the two grand niles of piinii- 
hye piety, “ Fear God and honour the 
King;’* and so the said teaclicrs have 
lutgrpreied his language themsehes, ami 
re«en([it accordingly. Aware of tlie vast 
extent, usually given by our rrocmLiiils 
^felr dcpcuaents to the J " 
which w usually made to ii 
found rey^ren(;e for all autlj 
wit’ shrewdly conjeett 
iNorth-l^ti^h fdcuUy,bf vt 
OrimU ref. ’d. 



looking through the deeds of nien, hais 
rendered" them compai^yely apnoylng 
to the wit and fipe writer who peof^ed 
the foregoing alaSwer-^an ^Mch. 

mingles matters totally irrelevant, and 
makes the building i>f chai'lCls not an 
affair cf hear culy, but of eaithly^mcycsty, 
— not the tuitherance of devotion, but' 
of the loyaltv, or rather re\ ere nee ailirr- 
.said. Whether this was a happy lUbde 
of castigating the impertinence of colo^ 
nial opjxKsition in me or in paste ive 
know not; but we fully agree with the 
Morning f’hronicle, that a more extra- 
ordinary reply to so 1 -ea.sonable a request 
ba'i seldom been concocted in any of the 
miineion.s provinces oier which onr 
(’iMssus.ses and laicnllus.ses preside. Go- 
vernors are awful i>ei-sonage.s ; but we'* 
humbly .sngge.st that .‘‘'ceretanes, like 
another description of persoii.s alluded to 
by Shakespeaie, e.specially if. like them, 
they are jnofc.s.sed wits and jokers, should 
.say not lung but what “is .set down for 
them.” A sort of planting out of small 
wit.s and pun.stcrs in the colonies, how- 
ever, took place a few years ago, a.s wit- 
ne.s.s flie bnUiant career’ of one of them 
in the Maniitin.s. The New. South Wale.s 
.Sceretaiy is said to be another ; and it i.s 
only to make Mr. Crokcr Governor Ge- 
neral of India, and the tVinninh of tho 
dignified children of fun and /ucetite 
will be complete. 

ATRICA AND IT.S ISLANDS. 

O/pe of (iood Jf ope.'— O ut Colonial 
Governors seem to be engaged in some, 
race of competition, ami trying each 
to outvie the other in theirfextrava- 
gnnee and folly. Mr. dulm Adam haa 
the distinguished honour of having set 
the first example, aided by bis worthy 
supporter, .Sir Francis Macnaghten, in 
placing law and common sense alike 
at defiance. After their felteripg the 
press ill Bengal, wo had to record, not 
the mere suspension, but the total abo- 
lition of the ilabcas Corpus in Ceylon. 
We next heard of the csUiblishineut of- 
a censorship on the pre.ss in Denicrara. 
Aii^l we have now to record a series 
»»ufrages against lil>erry and property 
in his Majesty’s Colony at the Cape of 
Good fiope. The ch.'iraeUw of the go-* 
veniiiient at this colony has long hern 
as bad as that of the worst-goVerrted 
country under the British flag ; and ho 
one who has ever visited the^' 
read much of its modern -*j&i8ii2f 
be greatly surprjsCii ^ 

vihich might be comm||(l! 
was the deep and general - 
its depravity, idMch led 
went of the ^pWimlgrion'iMlrt \ 

i|^ire into and report on tbi an „ 

t^ich they qrere sure tq fin'd 
dance} oikI these are some oftb^'acti* 
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undw their own eye«, w» 1* 

r» a narrative of the case to whicj ^ve 
allude :— \ 

Id the month of July, 18211, Mr. 
Georse Greiff, printer and stationer, of 
fWrown.VeseiileJ a meroorml to 
jKovenwr of the CapeofGood Hope, 
Lord Charles Somerset, Pf*)™? '■'* 
Mrmissiou to coiinnence, 

Ly, a periodical paWicatioD, emlirac- 
in/ the oidinary tonics of a 
To this Loid Charles returned for an- 
swer, that in consequence of several 
previous applications, he felt him- 
ttlf bound to consider the interests o 
the nrior applicants, whenever a print- 
inff Veis might he established m the 

pointed of the sanction and ^ 

authority, as regarded his intended pe- 
riodical, set about making mquines as 


accordingly issued in the foUmting 
terms 

Me«aen«r,— Yon aretOMqnUnMr.G. 
OrelgfortWith to d«By«r wu h prrot 
^Mt of hU 18th Number of Ae weekly 
pwer, entitled-The Sonjh African 
&mercial Advertiser, and “ot to^- 
low the same to be stiuck oflf, nntil he 
shall liave received my further directions 
thereon. 

This official order having been com- 
plied with, and the proofs sent, the sa- 
cacious censor, after having given an 
hour to the perusal of them, was piec- 
ed to give the necessary permission for 
the publication of the paper, alth^gh 
not without stating that its contente 
were not strictly in acrordonce with 
his more loyal and orthodox potions 
of propriety. On the publication of the 

18th Number, however, 'Mr. Greig is- 
sued the following notice 

Wednesday morning,, 1 oVdock. 

His Majesty’s Fiscal having aMumed 
the Censorship of the J^utn 
Commercial AdfrtisCT, tiy »” 


nodical, set aouuh •“'1 ; , t'Ornmercmi , 

to whether any and what law exi-ted to tlic prlut'n*-?'''*^^™ 

hojUle to the publication ofsucb a work „,f,gcn(!er late m 

without that saucUoii, and as he could |H,hlicalii)ti, demanding „,i 

rTZc oc hear of any others who Ihe paper for next 


Sad received his further dlree^™ *'^" 
we find it onrdiity, aa British sub 
icets. under these circumstances, to uis- 
contiuuc the publication of the 
for the present in this colony , until v/t 
have applied for redre.ss and oirectUm b) 
his Excellency the Governor, and the 
British Government. 

Our numerous subscribers will, w 
tiust, reiiuire no further explanation a 
present if this distressing 
They, and the rest of the wo>*ld, shad bt 
speedily put in possession of afuB state 
inent of all the facts, one of which is a 

demand from the Fiscal of two secunhw, 

on or before Friday next, to 
bound under a pena% of i® 
lars, that nothing (fentive Ml 




iFlIUs 

could, he resolved to commence 
Weekly Commercial Advertiser, in- 
,tead of a Monthly Literary Magarmo. 

In consequence of this detennina- 
lion he published a prospectus, a copy 
of which he sent to the Governor, ac- 
corapaniod^ith a note, stating his in- 
tention id moderate and itidecd unex- 
ceptionabU language ; but which note 
and prospectus his Excellency did not 
think fit to notice. The paper was, 
however, jmhllshetl, and had attained 
a considerable circulation from its 
merits; a circulation which was in- 
creasing daily, and every thing appear- 
ad to promise that the underlying 
would meet with the patronage it de- 
served, as not even the Governor, or 
his dependents, hadexpr' ‘ 

himtiUty to it. progres.. H-nanv,awor»oooMj..v. .--.--^ 

Affairs continued in this train until this year, by W. W. Bird, 9? ^ourt 
the M of Mar“»2<. <>» «''ich day the ler of Customs, aud Assessor ofthe Court 

fUcat of the colony sent for Mr. Crete , 
and, in the interview which follow^ , 
accuild that gentleman of having y- 
viaied irqiu terms set forth in his 
drospcctuii ; and on the next day an 
officer t>f the Fiscal entered the print- 
^-office with a note from that fuuc- 
3oiu«fylrequestingthat a proof-sheet of 
tibat dgy’s Number might he sent him 


^^W^wilf ouly mention f^her at pre- 
sent, that not a word of this ow ^ 
Number has been written or altered >» 
consequence of the a^ve-mwti 
transactions, excepting this nouce. 

In the Cape Town Gd*ctte of ^ 8th 

May, we find,a letter from 

disaUMging the expressions 
UoU, unleti an official order was given t^t hj to 

S, th« we effect, which the Fisesa 
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bind himself, un<ler » penalty, to ad* 
here to the conditions voluntarily nro- 

C ed by himself, and under which he 
1 solieimd permission to publish. 
These conditions, it appears from Mr. 
Grcig’s memorial, were, the rigidly 
excluding personal controversy, and all 
discussion of matters relating to the 
policy or administration of the Colonial 
Government.” The Fiscal’s argument 
consequently is, that a censorsnip has 
been Imposed on Mr. Greig, in order to 
enforce his spontaneous agreement. 

Mr. tireig had forwarded an express 
to the Commissioners for irquiring in- 
to the abuses at the Cape, who were 
then in the interior, and had also de- 
clared his intention of laying his case 
before the British Parliament. These 
measures had excited considerable 
alarm among the adverse party, and 
hints had been thrown out, that if the 
Journal was resumed, no notice would 
in future be taken of its contents by 
the Government. 

These facts are corroborated by va- 
rious authorities, and the following ad- 
ditional particulars are given, on the 
authority of The Times : — 

Mr. Orelg commenced the South Afri- 
can Commercial Advertiser early in Ja- 
nuary, 1824. 'flie paper succeeded be- 
yond expectation, and was patronised by 
both Dutch and Knglish. Eighteen num- 
bers were published, and gave great sa- 
tisfaction to the Inhabitants of Cape 
Town and those of the different districts 
ill the interior. This rising success and 
fame gave great offence to the Govern- 
ment party ; and we arc authorised in 
stating that various attempts were made 
to entrap the Editor into the publication 
of libellous matter coiiceniing tlic Go- 
vernment, and public and jjrivate indivi- 
duals. The most notorious of these at- 
tempts was one from Graham's Town, 
rdating a story of a riot at that town on 
the arrival of tneeommissioners, in which 
the Rev. Mr. Geary and others were said 
to have figured, 'nds was seen through, 
and rejected, 'Tlie Cape Gazette pub- 
lished the account, which has been traced 
to an i(idividual, {gainst whom an action 
hM been commenced by the Rev. Mr. 
Qwry, to prevent the publication of 
which trial the Journal has been Sup- 

K sd. 'The Editor commenced puo- 
g the law reports, which excited 
the highest interest ; and it was known 
that very much good must ensue from 
them, as ^ iecrecy df tliese trials for 
twenty years past has deprived thecomts 
of law there of the eoiindence^qllSie co- 
Jomsts. The Governor 
or May, to req^uire the Edltw^sfOUld en- 
Foolish the tri^ above fefer- 
'w to. This the Editor refl 9 ^ 


On the eve of the next ^blication, the 
Governor sent for proof sheets of the 
paper, also required a bond to be given 
to tlie amount of lU,000^11ar8, not to 
publish any article previous to its l>cing 
inspected, and an engagement not to pub- 
lisMhc aforementioned trial ; all this be- 
ing.|#fu9ed, a sentence of hanbhnient was 
rigned by the Governor for the Editor to 
leave the Cape in a month. A garbled 
statement was published in Uie Cape Ga- 
zette, on which the Editor circulated a 
notice tliathe would immediately publish 
a true statement of facts in answer to it; 
but the Governor instantly had the pla^ 
cards torn down ; officers were sent to 
the printing-office, and sealed up the 
pre3.ses, and finally knocked up the paper. 
All this was done on a Sunday ! without 
any trial, or even a liearing of any kind. 
These events have caused a great seusa- 
tion at the Cape — the inhabitants are lu- 
dignant at the Governor's conduct, and 
proposed a sub9cri|>tl()n to defiw the ex- 
pense of a prosecution of the Governor. 
'l''he Editor intended returning to Eng- 
land, to lay a statement before the Go- 
vernment here. — Our own intbrmation 
.states that lie had been (Mdered to quit 
tlie colony by the Governor, 

Some of our readers may, perhaps, 
lie tempted to contrast the conduct of 
the people at the Cape, with that of the 
wealthier inhabitants of Bengal; but 
the difference between the situation of 
the individuals who compose these 
communities, is sUmcient to account 
for this. No man In Bengal could ven- 
ture openly to support th#.dause of an 
individual against the Ghvernmeniry 
without risking more than the same 
line of conduct would expose any man 
to at the Cape. But, wherever intll«ia- 
tion at oppression is really felt, tnere 
arc always means of supporting the 
suffering cause, and sometimes more 
powerfully by indirect, than by direct 
means ; and of these we feel persuaded 
that the British inhabitants of India 
already have, and will still ooutinuo to 
avail themselves, for the promotion of 
their own interests, which is deeply in- ' 
volved in that of the press, as, indeed, 
are the interests of all classes, except- 
ing only those who fatten on abuses. 
The following, which we take from the 
Morning Chronicle, comp]ete| the his- 
toiy of this instructive transacnlm 

A letter from the Fiscal hmdng appli- 
ed in the Gazette, disavowing Ids attempt 
to bind Mr. Greij; by a penalty against 
“ any tiling offensive'* in his future vmt- 
ings, the Editor persisted in hla reso^ 
Itttioii ta withdraw himself, his 
and his property, from this assumed cen- 
sorship-- a power unkuotvn to British 
laws, rights, principles, usages, and feel- 
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inw. Au onler wa* iwueil.by U>rd 
CBarles Soincnict, that Mr.Orcigslwulu 
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leiicy had i^inded the order. Hie re- 
i)ly of the Eaitor inauifcsts what all men 
iniiMt roawet — the prufoutid eouteiui>t'in 
which he licld the parties opposed to 
him.— I'he following are the letters 
To ^^R. George Greic. 

Cape 'rown, May 23, lft24. 

Sir, — (Considering that the adverti^e- 
nientiu the Cape Gazette of yesterday, 
for the disposal of your eflects to-nior- 
rovw^ad relation to the older 1 coiniuu- 
iiicauid to you on the l^th inst to jiuit 
the colony m a nionth tioin that period, 
and being aware that it h.id not been his 
Jixcellency the Governoi’s intention to 
enfoiee tnat order, unless some tiesh 
tituse for its necessity should ali^e, I 
'Wye obtained his Excellency s jhjiiuis- 
sioii to inf^oriu you, that his Excellency 
has been pletwed to rescind that order, 
and to signify his permission for you to 
lemain in the colony.— I am. Sir, your 
obedient Servant, 

D. Denysson, htscal, 

ANSWKll 

To D. Denysson, his Majesty's ri->cal. 
Cape Town, May 26, Idil. 

Siri— lhave received your nothe of 
,S.unday Inst,, May 2.1, signifying your 
havlhg obtained » P^ mis- 

siohto Communicate to me thatitw.M 
iryt WJs Kx^lency’s intention to enforee 
order rpaiMJCtlug my expul'ion trom 
IoIh bolotiy, unless I should commit some 
fault or 01 her tending to render such a 
measure iiece.^uiy. I beg to >tHte in le- 
tvm, that in conseuuuuce of his Kxccl- 
4eiK*y>’ order, my flourishing t rude has 
hoeHitlUtcd, luy honourable prospects of 
H.lOfulupsfl'for tljie present destroyed, my 
character us a- subject and it man de- 
famgdi my friends alarmed jvml shaken, 
iny people scalteted and exposed to |M|r 
'verty^and starvation, on account of their 
having atXCt^teil employment fiom me. 
lu’couRequence of thutdrder, also, I hm-e 
'marie my atraugements for unittlng the 
colony. I Imve written to Eiiglaml to 
retain Counsel for the recovery of dama- 
ges adc<|iiHte to luy'eirormous losses, 
,atKl to get the stamp of sedition taken off 
,my ebufUCter hy tiic pnrpcr authorities. 
i.cat|ad^ therefore, m couscience, .>ay 
that 1 fed iu . any way relieved by vour 
'(lohrt^biiicatibUr; iu which 1 see uotinng 
of'l^UheiUtirm, or of my.being re.stoi- 
cd tb thb iutiiation In. which 1 w as placed 
-hl^re I was assail^ by the.Qovemmcnt. 

your obedKut-wSrvant, 

„ ’ G.Gheig. 

Aa mijrht have beiui exacted, these 
imtasurb?, thoughj like Ute very sl^' 


lar ones ia ladia, uoderUk^D expressly 
to prevent the Govemiaent from 
brought inUxhatred aod contempt, au»t 
speedily effected the very object they 
were intended to defeat. The Govern, 
inent, before ap object of secret hatred, 
now became the subject of open aud 
undisguised scorn ; and, accordingly, 
such papers as no free and respoiieible 
press would ever venture to publish, 
were now printed and affixed on the 
public walls of the town, and drew 
lorth the following expressive procla- 
mation, which is contained in the Cape 
'J'own GH 7 .elie of the fith of June, and 
sjicaks volumes as to the feelings of its 
author, Lord Charles Somerset, whose 
signature it bears. 

Whereas it has come to my knowledge 
that some ill-designed person or persons 
has, or have, eaily in the moiningof tins 
day, maliciously written and stuck up, or 
caused to be stuck up, at one of the posts 
on the Bridge, leading from Hout-street 
to the Grand Parade, a certain defama- 
tory libel, tending to disgrace my cha- 
racter aud honour, and that of one of 
the oflicers of this Goveriiment; I, for 
the better aiiprcheuding and bibiging to 
in^tice the person or persons couceruetl 
in this luoiit atrtK'ious attempt, do hereby 
offer a reward of live thousand rix dollais 
to any person or persons who shall give 
such mturmation afi may lead to the full 
discovery of the jierpetrator or perpetra- 
tors tliereof, so that he or tluw way be 
appiehended and convicted of the same : 
tf)gether with a reward of one thousahd 
ri.\ (loliars to any [lerson or persons wht> 
shall deliver into llie hands of' his Ma- 
ieUy’s Fiscal the defamatmy paper tffiove 
alluded to— and iiupunily, slwuhl he or 
they appear to be an accomplice or accom- 
plices not pi inci pally eoncerued tliei'ein. 
Aud, in order to give the fullest publicity 
to this my inteuiion, , besides the usual 
means of making tjic same known, 1 do 
hereby direct each aud every Wardmaster 
of this town to appoint aud a^emhlo one 
sla\ e from ev cry Ifoust* iu their itspecHve 
winds, and explain, or cause to be ex- 
plained to such slaves so assemblpd, lu 
the Dutch and Portuguese languages, the 
full meaning of this Prochiiualioii, so 
that none may remalu iguOrunt tlvcreof. 
And I do further direct the rcsiiectlre 
Wai-dmasters to report to his MmcsW’s 
Fiscal, their hav ing complied wjib ini-H 
luslructlou. within 4^ hours frpiu the 
date hereof, as ffiey shall answer fbr the 
contrary at their jicril. 

After this, his ExceUency is said to 
have ^visited the theatre, Wbsvv, of 
^iprse; a Iqyal and wiell-dteposed ittdl- 
was 'prepared to receive him ; hut 
so important was it desmed to make 
this fak*t i^owni that the GhMtte, 
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wbidi ooBtidtfs scarcely any oew^ wbtu 
ever, bemiT jMiBOst wholly filled with 
advertisements y has the foHowhigex* 
pressive announcement : 

His Excellency the Governor, Lady 
Charles, and MiSs Somerset, honoured 
the theatre with their presence on Wed- 
uftMlay evening. The enthusiasm witii 
which his Excellency w’as greeted by a 
most rcsj)ectable audience, on entenng 
his box, is a proof, if proof were neces- 
sary, of the detestation excited by the vile 
calumnies of a concealed libeller. 

Who, that has ever lived under a 
colonial government, does not know 
how wortnless such a testimony as this 
invariably is, and how little it proves, 
except the grovelling subserviency of 
those who swell the triumph, like slaves 
an4 captives haniessed to a tyrant’s 
car.’ Who, that has ever been at the 
Cape, does not know that for one ap- 
proving voice a hundred disapproving 
ones may be heard, wherever ihe 
speakers are sure that they arc not 
surrounded with spies,' and that what 
they say will not be conveyed to the 
ears of those in power .’ It would be 
productive of great good, if our Colonial 
Governors generally would folhiw the 
example of the Caliphs mentioned in 
the Arabian Tales, who went about in 
dis^iise to learn the true state of public 
feeling in their dominions. They wotild 
hear some unwelcome though whole- 
some truths in the course of their pere- 
grinations, no doubt; and perliaps it 
is a conviction of this that deters them 
from making the experiment. 

The authorities at the Cape are quite 
as cuUning as those in India. 'Phe lat- 
ter, with a view to wring unwilling 
testimonies from men from whom they 
know they would not get a single ac- 
cent of praise if they were free, ingeni- 
ously contrive public entertainments, 
pictures, statues, addresses, Ac. to 
which every man who desires to avoid 
displeasure, or escape being considered 
a inarke«l man, must append his name, 
aud for the promotion of which he must 
alsoLopeii bis purse. The former set 
^about It*** life and fortune" sub$<'riptk>n 
at the Cape, where they arc certain 
of aupportTrom all those who are in 
the twiy, or subsist on the patronage 
'of tne Goveronient : as this would no 
doubt be made a test of loyalty, and 
every mau whose name was not among 
the bjaiubee would be considered dis- 
It#, success was therefore cer- 
taio, 41^ accordingly the folloiK^ 
anneuBDemeuta were is^ed'^ in 
ceurse. 

Pvfiuc -NtmncATioN/^A *3ttl»a:lp- 


tipn is now open at the Gommerdal 
Rooms, for the purpose of expressing 
the public detestation au4 abhoirence or 
the vile and in^ous placard posted in 
the Heeregracht yesterday^morning, and 
of obtaining a fund to be t||jl>ned as a re- 
ward to any person or persons who shall 
aiftbrd such lu formation as may lead to 
the conviction of the autlior.— TTie sub- 
scription list may be seen, and further 
particulars known, by applying to the 
Clerk of the Commercial llooms. — Cape 
Town, 2d June, 1824. 

In reference to this advertisement 
occurs the following paragraph iu an- 
other column : — 

'flic amount of the sums subscribed at 
the Commercial Hall for the purpo.se 
stated in the advertisement in our second 
column, was yesterday,, at three o'clock, 
upwards of la, 000 rix uoilais. 

The best proof tiiat could be giveit'Of 
the entirely fictitious value of such a 
testimony to character as this, and of 
the very opposite sentiment to that ot 
attachment which prevails among the 
community at targe, is this single fact, 
which we gather from the very papers 
that contain all the rest of the intelli- 
gence ; it must have escaped the cen- 
sor’s eye, or perhaps he dared not hope 
that his suppression of so remarkable 
a fact would 'prevent its being known, 
and therefore it would wear an air of 
candour to insert it^ Tlie paragraph is 
as follows : — 

The Commissioners of Inquiry reached 
Griuif IWiuct on the Ifith of April, and 
were e.scortc'd into that place by 100 
mounted burghers, amidst the rejoicing 
of the populace, and in the evening a 
general illumination took place. The 
Ciiffi'cs lighted beacons on their hills as 
soon ;w they heai d of the Commlssiouera 
having crossed El.**!! river. 

It was univeroally known that these 
Commissioners had come out to the 
Cape to inquire into ami reform the 
numerous abuses that every where pre- 
vailed throughout the Colony, and the 
sp<mtaucous rejoicings of the burghers, 
who were free and iudepeiident of the 
men they escorted and hailed with signs 
of wch‘ome, cannot be misunderstood. 

It is remarkable enough, that soon 
after these trausnetions, and ttS 

it would appear coUHequent uftOtltlieni, 
the dismissal of Colonel IJinl, ^hc^- 
hmlal .Secretary, was maauOciiMlU^Ut 
as the order for this cajfie Eng- 
land, it could have bad fib r^tjon 

f >assing events at tKI Cape. 
owing is the public uotificatloii 
event : 

Hw Miyesty baving been pleased to 
dldpeiue with die fcttices uf Li«utvu^t- 
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Colonel Bird. M Secrttary to this Go- 
vernment, his Excellency the Governor 
has been pleased to appoint P.O. Drink, 
Esfl. Ui be Adtinff Colonial Secretaiy, 
nntil the anival of Lieut.-Colonel Bird’s 
successor; and all official communica- 
tions are to be made to him accordingly. 
His Excellency the Governor has been 
pleased to appoint J.O. Brink, Esq. to 
ne Acting Assistant Colonial Secretary 
during the same |)erh)d. 

By command of his Excellency the 
Governor. 

P.G. BRINK, Acting See, 
Cape^f Good Hope, June 4, 1824. 

Mljftgge, one of his Majesty’s Com- 
mUsione rs of I nqui ry , and Mr. Gregory , 
Secretary to the Cumiuission, arrived 
at the Cape on the 24th of May, from 
the interior. The appointment, by Lord 
C. Somerset, of Mr. A. Johnstone Jar- 
line, as hui)-librarian to the public 
library at the Cape, in the room of Mr. 
Thomas Pringle, resigned, is notified 
■with due sulemnity in a “ Government 
advertisement.” 

The population of Cape ’fown, ac- 
cording to returns in January last, is 
as below ; but, including new settlers 
not enumerated, it is thought not to fall 
short of 20,000 : — 

White iuhabitauta - 8,246 

Free blacks - - - 1,070 

Apprentices (or priaic slaves) 956 
Hottentots - . , • . r»20 

Slaves - - - . 7,076 

' 18,668 
The quantity of wine brought into 
Cape Town from the wiuc-farms in tlie 
Cape district, and in Stellenbosch dis- 
trlct, was, in 1806-7 -8, about 4,000 
leaguers on an average ; and, in 
1820-1-2, about 11,000 leaguers, or 
1,650,000 gallons; and the quantity 
exported in each of the three years last 
mentioned was about 5,500 leaguers, or 
one half. 

Of the $76 wine farms in the two 
districts, 57 have 100,000 vine stocks 
or upwards, 165 have 50,000 or up- 
wards, and 154 have 20,000 or upwards. 
We may infer from the statements, 
that on an average each ten vine stocks 
produce about a gallon of wine, besides 
a quantity of brandy. 

, St. //e/rtwi.— Letters from St. Helena 
1lntntio& that a huge mass of overhang- 
ing rodfv just below the barrier gate of 
the yepfet aide of the road from Ladder- 
ive way^on the 19th of June, and 
Mr 15 large fragments into the vale. 
The concussion greatly alarmed the in- 
haWmnti of the loam of St. James } 
thedMtructlon wkiefa way apprehend^ 


did not ensue. One snail bauM only 
was Keriouslv damaged, and one man 
was killed. 

Ascension . — Advices from tbe Island 
of Ascension have been received to the 
3d of July, but they coniine themselves 
to stating that up to that date the Island 
was very healthy. 

Qipe Cotaf.— Despatches dated the 
3 1st May have been received from Capo 
Coast, communicating the particulars 
of another action with the Ashantees. . 

It appears that Major Chisholm, who 
commanded during the engagement, 
had made preparations to attack the 
enemy, who were encamped within five 
miles of the CasUc j and, accordingly, 
on the morning of the 21st of May, he 
commenced his operations. 

After the ground bad been cleared, 
and paths cut, not without great labour 
and fatigue, in various directions to- 
wards the enemy's camp, the attack 
commenced. The engagement was long 
and sanguinary. It lasted upwards of 
five hours, when the enemy retreated 
precipitately, after experiencing very 
considerable loss in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. The retreat contiuueci 
fur two days, but it was ascertained tha^ 
the King of the .Ashantees hod subse- 
quently joined his army with consider- 
able reinforcements, which it was esti- 
mated would make the whole of his 
force amount to 16,000 men. The 
Fantees, andtherestof the co-operating 
native powers, conducted themselves, 
during the battle, in a manner ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory to Major Chis- 
holm, who, consequently, was not only 

f )revcnted from pursuing the enemy, 
mt obliged to retire to bit former posi- 
tion. It was ascertained from the pri- 
soners, that the enemy had resolved to 
make an attack upon the CasBe, which 
the presence of their King, it was sup- 
posed, would expedite. Our lost was 
inconsiderable. 

The rainy season had begun, and the 
prisoners reported that tlm small-pox 
and dysentery had committed, very con- 
siderable ravages in the Asbautee camp. 
The private advices represent the con- 
dition of the settlers and residents at 
Cape Coast os most deplorable i the 
Ashantees, on the .31st of May, Ming 
withiu three or four miles of the Castle, 
and skirmishes were daily taking place 
in the gardens of the town. Jt was ex- 
pected that the King would advanM 
with, his forces when these accounts 
left, and that a decisiye coqte^ would 
take place. More than five thousand 
strange^fs, chiefly women and children, 
bad taken refuge in the toirit, bud 
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Mkkd by tbci^ numbers to the disease 
and scarcity 4>f food before 'preraleot. 
The European troops and merchants 
arc stated;' to be dymit at the rate of 
eiifht of nine a da^) independent of the 
women and cldldren i and of the white* 
soMiers of the 2d West India Re^t. 
which had lately arrived from England 
and the Cape of Good Hope, only 83 
remained out of 230. 

The force of the Ashantecs, as as- 
sembled at the date of the last accounts, 
was estimated at 20,000 men, while the 
force which we hare to oppose him may 
he estimated at about 1000 regulars 
and militia, and 6000 negroes of Accra 
and Fantee. The fearful odds as re- 
gards numbersj and the knowledge that 


the Aahantees are fighting on their 
own soil, may well inspire a dread that 
^6 unfortunate defender of this fatal 
settlement will find in its d^dly marshes 
a premature grave. The j^^xt accounts 
are looked for with intense Interest, as 
they will probably contain tlie last act 
o^ this tragic drama, though we hope 
that iu spite of the present gloomy 
aspect of affairs, the issue will more 
favourable than is expected. 

The great length of detail into which 
we have gone on the informatiooi^rom 
India and our Eastern colonies 
us to omit for the present all tnat we 
had prepared on the subject of intelli- 
gence from other quarters. 


EUROPEAN INTBLLIOKNCfi. 


Indian Governors . — The most con- 
tradictory rumours prevail on the sub- 
ject of the new appointments to India. 
By some, it is said, that Mr. Elphin- 
stone is actually appointed to Madras, 
and that Sir John Malcolm has been 
proposed by Ministers for Bombay, 
but that the Court of Directors will 
not confirm the appointment. Others 
are as confident in the assurance that 
Sir John Malcolm has been appointed 
hy the Court— but that the Ministry 
adliere to their nomination ; while 
others again affirm that neither of 
these rumours are correct. To India 
itself it is, perhaps, of little im- 
portance, while the system continues 
unaltered; for even if good men go 
out, they are almost sure to become 
corrupted by power before they think 
of retiring, nud having once tasted of 
file intoxicating draught of inrcBpoiisi- 
ble authority, they linger on as long 
as they can within the spell of its en- 
diantment. The revival of the Press, 
and the free and fearless exercise of 
Public Opinion by such as dare be in- 
dependent in India, (and union would 
make it difiicult to repress this — for 
although one man may be banished, 
the exile of a thousand would nut be 
»o easily effected,) are the only checks 
thdtean be brought into operation. If 
those who suffer do not lend their aht 
to' effect a restoration of the remedy, 
they will have themselves to reproach 
fof their timidity. ^ 

JSdti />i4ia Company ^ — VVe hre 
tp4o4.t]bAt there are some questions 
iMt nm dw fiMtiiMiU Di* 


rectors, and that is saying a great deal. 
Under the head of Batavia, the reader 
Will have seen an account of additional 
duties levied on British goods iu the 
Netherlands possessions. The two fol- 
lowing paragraphs, which we lake from 
a London paper, have reference to that 
intelligence ; 

We find that the qews fi'om Batavia 
has created a great sensation in the City. 
The Hast India Company have taken up 
the question of additional duties being 
levied on British manufactures in Ba- 
tavia, very warmly, contrary, as It is 
stated, to the spirit of the treaties exist- 
ing with this country, and have sent a 
memorial to Governiucut oi\ the subject. 

Wc stated, a few days ago, tliat con- 
siderable aeusatiou had been produced in 
the East India Trade by llie increase of 
the dutic.H on British merchandise in Ba- 
tavia. We find that a memorial on this 
subject has been presented to the Board 
of Tiiulc, and tliat an aiist^r has been 
received by the East India 'Pradc Com- 
mittee, iu whicli it is said that nothing 
can be done in the affair at present, Mr. 
Canning and Mr. Wynn lieiDg out of 
town. 

When the great principles of jiistice 
hre violated, law defied, and ml the 
best feelings of human nature outraged, 
by the conduct of their own servants^ 
the East India Directors orirthe isst to 
stir iu the matter. Let n quoitkm of 
trade arise, and fou^ularly somlpthllng' 
relating to the conduct of rival tnafiort, 
whom they bate as ther do the Dutdh» 
and the whole of Leadenhall-atreet is 
commofitNi. Whem the healti% of 
PifMlor* it dfttBk ht 
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tainmhHs in Ihdiai ttnder the title of 
** Our honourable Masters,** the Air 
chosen for the band is the eicecdingly 
appropriate one of Money iii both 
pockets." Let these honourable mas- 
ters have but this, and their slaves 
may do as they please. But touch that 
money or those pockets, and their in- 
dignation is without bounds. These 
are the high-minded aud princely 
Sovereigns of the East, whose *‘ mu- 
nificence ’’ is a frequent theme of 
panegyric ! 

Judges . — The following law 
arramfmeuts in India have been deter- 
tnined upon : — SirF. Macnaghten, who 
has for many years occupied the sta- 
tion of a Puisne Judge at Calcutta, and 
twice filled the place of acting Chief 
Justice on the Bench of the Presidency, 
is about to retire, aud is to l>e succeeded 
by Sir George Grey, one of ihc Puisne 
Judges at Madras. Mr. Ralph Palmer, 
of the Chancery Bar, succeeds Sir 
George Grey at Madras. 

Hailey bury College, — W. Einpson, 
Esq. M.A. of Trinity College, Barrister 
of the Inner Temple, has been ap- 
pointed by the East India Directors to 
succeed Sir James Mackintosh, Bart, 
as Law Professor at Haileybury. 

jEosf If^dw Accounts.^yf t give the 
following article ifroin the Globe and 
Traveller, because we are satisfied that 
it wild gratify the people of India to 
aee their interests occupying some 
ehteeof the public attention through the 
Press of England. W e arc glad to add , 
that the two principal Morning papers, 
the Times, and Chronicle, advocate 
similar views; aud with the cordial 
co-operation of the Examiner, the 
Scotsmau, and a great number of the 
Provincial Journals, we have no doubt 
but that before the next Session of 
Parliament, a very deep and general 
imjircssioq^ill be made on the minds 
of the Memoers now scattered through- 
out the country, so that the serious 
attention of the Legislature will be 
drawn to the subject very early in the 
approaching year : 

*rhe accounts of revenues and disburse- 
ments the East India Company fur 
the three j cars— -l8iy-20, 1H20-21, 1821- 
22, the latest period to which tliev can 
^ my e up^.Wlth an estimate for 18'i2-2.t, 
have been printed by order of tho House 
of Commons. ’ The tarritoi>ial revenues 
of thePresidencies of Benmtl, Fort St. 
Oeorge, and Bombay, aod dependen- 
dea— Bmcoolen ana 'Prioce of Wales's 
in 1891-^ 21*803,207/. 
tho chorgoa OU It 17,732*016r, \ 


tovHkich is to be added l,935,jK)Qf. In- 
tercit OU debts in India* and 208,0.%/.' 
expense of St. Helena. When these three 
sums are deducted from die revenues, 
there appears a net surplus revenue 
arising horn the territory of India of 
1,9*27/263/. In 1822-23, Jt is estimated 
tliat the gross revenues wili have amount- 
ed to 22,213,622/. sterling, and the net 
surplus to 2,274,646/. It would be cer- 
tainly fallacious to infer from this ac- 
count tliatthe Government of India will 
be a great aud permanent source of profit 
to those who direct it. It is no lonar 
ago than 18 19-20, that, instead of a sur- 
plus income, there was a sui^us charge 
on account of the territorial Govern- 
ment i aud the existence of a debt, the 
interest of which amounts to nearly two 
millions sUuiing, shows that on the 
average of years the Government has 
been tar from profitable. ITie amount of 
the gross revenues is suffleieut, however, 
to show the great and growing import- 
ance of India, and to excite surprise at 
the c(nnparativiiy small interest which is 
taken in its condition by the people of 
England. Its revenue is now equal to 
twx)-fifths of that of the Uuited King- 
dom, and is increasing; though the levy- 
ing of it is, we believe, attended with 
great distres.H. Great, however, as its 
revenue i.s, and great as its production 
must be to supply it, it is trifling com- 
jiared with what might be expected from 
the lalmurs of the immense population 
exerted on a most productive, territory. 
It may be said to be shut against BritUn 
capital and enterprise. No Englishman 
can enter India without a license,’ no 
Englishman can purchase land and give 
the example ot those improvements 
which notliing but a fixed residence can 
encourage. The English in India are 
condemned, by a most absurd law, to be 
mere birds of passage ; they arc compel- 
led, when they have gorgeil themselreB 
oil the country, to flyaway from it, or at 
least they are deprived of the induce- 
ment which landed property can alone 
give to rich men, and even of the gm|- 
rautee against their being, at the caprice 
of a Governor General, transported in 
tlicir old years. What tops the absurdity 
of this law is,^ that while Englishmen 
cannot reside in India without license, 
or purchase property in the territory 
wliicli English fleets and armies have 
won, Frenchmen, Americans, Dutch, 
Danes, 'Furks,— in short, anv pers^s 
who are not under the disqualificatioir of 
being British-born subjects, can. Bni*ke, 
in oue of his speeches on the state of 
India, observed, that while all other ems- 
querora in India, even the Mahometan^ 
had left monuments of the effeotao# their 
lo^mmtent in great works, in roi^a^ 
niidget, in tanks, aqueducts,' and tma- 
plee, the KngBsh conquerors would oiriy 
leave traces of devastation, Thoagbthe 
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inteeiiee i>f4 peo^ of Mperior dviitei- 
tioii-tiiNMi tKe natives' ofi India muM pro- 
baldy be, «t all eveii^ JHore beneftcUl 
than aa uruptkm of Tarurs, still it is 
uot the less a reproach to England that 
so mnch of BuHie’s charf^ remain true 
to the areseiit day. 'fhey mnst remain 
tnie UU the policy towards India U 
chaogod'-Hiil that country is thrown 
open to the benedts of a free intercourse 
mth England^rtill it is no longer parked 
in ftirthtt profit, of a monopoh/ing com- 
pany of merchants* if it be well govern- 
ed, of which, from whatever we have 
heard, we' have not the slightest susnt- 
cipa, under a system whidi protects tiie 
rulers at once from the cries of those 
whom they might pity, and from the 
censure of those whom they might dread , 
and from all fellow feeling >yith their 
subjects, — India will be an example in 
thebistory of Governments, destined to 
overturn all die opinions which the con- 
stant results of observations have hither- 
to warranted. 


Sleam Navigation to India. — The 
idea of establishing a Steam Navigation 
from England to India is stilt enter- 
tained, though we believe nothing has 
yet been matured on that subjeiet. It 
is said that tboKing of the Netherlands 
Iras' evinced' a strong interest in the 
success of Such a project, having;' him- 
self visited the Hague, and termed 
there a Steam Company, one of the 
first operations of which is to be the 
establishment of Steam packets be- 
tween’ Holland and Batavia. If this 
shoiiy really be carried int< effect, it 
will give the Dutch such decided ad- 
vantages over the English, in all their 
cammUrclal transactions, as to priority 
of intelligence, that the jcaloui rivaliy 
of the latter will be sure to be roused, 
and we may then hope to see Steam 
vessels sent from England also. 


, Jjm of an American Indianum . — ^The 
following is a melancholy account of 
1<hu loss of an American ship, bound 
from Calcutta, Madras, and Poudi- 
ebarry, to Boston, which has reached 
Englai^ by way of New York ; 


'ITie ’’Edward Nfwton was running 
down thesouth-easttrades, fine weather, 
skysails set, when all at once an eiqilo- 
shm took place in her niamr.iiie (from 
w|iat cause not yet oscertmuod), which 
blew out the starboard quarter, set the 
ship on Are, and in about twenty minutes 
abelmnit to the water’s edge, find sunk, 
^▼iiM tbe officers, passengers and crew 
haed%«tinie to Hm boats, without 

tba 


lady and her four ^hihtr^, (naMengera 
in the Edurard NettXpn,) in a Portuguese 
ltr%, and had an-i v^ at Hio. The Aid- 
ward Newton was built expressly, for the 
Calcutta trade, of the best materials, 
well found in every respect^ on Her first 
voyage, and commanded by an active, 
enterprising man, well acquainted In She 
trade. 

Governor of t/u! Cane.— Itispositiv^ 
stated, we understand, that Govmm*' 
ment have resolved to recall 
Charles Somerset from the Gape of 
Good Hope, provided that the Jffpprt 
of the four Commissioners wH|[|nave 
been sent to that place, in ord^Wo in- 
vestigate the proceedings of bis Lord- 
ship, should confirm the allegations 
which have been urged against the 
official conduct of that nobleman. 


Sandwich Ldands. — The Governor 
of the Sandwich Islands, and the fCat 
of the suite of the late King, paid a vlsk 
during the past month, to several emi- 
nent mercantile houses, accompanUil 
by a merchant, Mr. John Lowe, for 
the purpose of purchasing 'saqiples of 
the diftcrent manufactures which are 
likely to prove valuable in those Islands. 
We understand that they profgss a 
great desire to purchase all that they 
may want in this country, in prefer- 
ence to deriving tl\cir supplies from, 
the Americans, witly whom they now 
carry on a trade far more extensive 
than i.s imagined; and they estimate 
that the Islanders, even in their pre- 
sent state of civilization, will require 
articles from this country to the 
amount of more than 100,0000/. an- 
nually. 


Oriental Literature . — The censor- 
ship of the Press has recently been re- 
stored in France : and as the spirit of 
inquiry hitherto actively engaged in 
the politics of that country, wouki 
grow restless and dangei^s if some 
other channels were uof%p«ned for 
the reception of its energies, it has 
been deemed politic, by the restorers 
of the censorship, to give royal patron- 
age and encouragement to the study 
of Oriental Literature, among the life ♦ 
rati of France. The utmo.<^Klreedoin 
of discussion will ^ doubt 
ted'|h«m on all ponits, however radi- 
cal,’ connected with the langyajito 
anticiuitics of the Easty^f Jw 
venture to insip^ate, Hi' ahch ai^uit- 
tions, aught that might betray a ayrap- 
tom of dissatlafactkm at the existing 
stata of atfaira in Ibp We«t. This U as 
safe a mode of cncouraglDg frajOipm of 
^quiry, at thbt dtacrUied by 
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ed (we cannot conscientiously say 
profound! Mr. Randle Jackson, when 
he eulogized the existing laws for the 
Press in India, as admitting the freest 
discussions on the merits of sucli works 
as the Tatler, Guardian, or Spectator; 
nay even, the free publication of such 
works as Shakespeare and Johnson; 
or as timt proposed by the gallant 
(would that we could add enliglitened) 
Sir John Malcolm, who advised Kam 
Mobun Roy to leave the considaratious 
connected witii the present and future 
happiness of his countrymen in the 
East ^r the more valuable researcbes 
which ne might make into the history 
and condition of the generations that 
had passed away ; or lastly, as tliat 
enrotjraged by the honourable (justice 
forbids our saying eslimable] Mr. 
Adam, when he stitied all iutiuiry on 
subjects that were of the highest im- 
portance to mankind, and encouraged 
Colleges in which Hindoo superstitions 
and Sanscrit learning were freely 
taught. In a work like our own, pro- 
fessedly devoted to Oriental investiga- 
tion, it may seem out of ])lace to de- 
precate a measure which might, at 
first sight, strike many persons as 
calculated to benefit the Eastern world, 
by making their actual condition more 
generally known, and leading to bene- 
volent schemes for their improvement. 
A very little reflodtion, however, must 
convince every man that this royal en- 
couragement of the study of Oriental 
literature in France is not calculated 
to confer the slightest benefits on the 
people of the Oriental world, while it 
must dissipate and draw off the atten- 
tion of many in France from subjects 
of infinitely greater iinportauee nearer 
home. The following remarks on that 
subject, from the Globe and Traveller 
of the ‘iGlh of August, are worth tran- 
scribing ; 

Tiic Frea^ Government has published 
a decree for the encoumgcinent of the 
study of Oriental literature, Inthepre- 
nnible of wlilch it is said that the same 
study Itas been encoui-aged in Prussia, 
and Russia, and Gotha (query Gotham ?) 
It is not oat of character, in a Govern- 
ment which lias just been preveutiug the 
press frotu freely discussing tliose ques- 
tions which itre of the grcaiest import- 
ance to mankind, to give m artilicial 
direction to the I^ibours of literary lueu, 


to (hose studies which are eminently 
useless. So long as England is intrusted 
witli the Ouvernment of India, there is 
undoubtedly a specific reason for the 
cultivation, by many Englishmen, of the 
knowledge or the laws and lanime of 
Eastern nations; and in all olvUked 
communities there will be amtain num- 
ber of men of leisure who will he desirous 
to know the precise degree of the igno- 
rance of the Asiatic people at different 
times; and it is certainly a question wor- 
thy of investigation, now the Asiatic 
nations, liaving early reached a certain 
degiee of civilization, have uniformly 
fallen into institutions hostile to human 
liappiness, and to the cultivation of every 
thing that is estimable in the human 
fticiilties. But the establishment of an 
institution for the mere advancement of 
Eastern learning in France is as unworthy 
of a wise Government as an establish- 
ment for the propagation of the royal 
game of Goose. U would be unaccount- 
able, while Governments see the mon- 
Ktron.s evils that arise from the want of 
information among their jveople, that 
they should, e.r profmo, give encourage- 
ment to the most frivolous occupations, 
if we did not see at the same time their 
bitter fear of really useful knowledge. 
Censorships and Oriental Colleges go to- 
gether ; and, the more effectually to pre- 
vent people from trespassing on the for- 
bidden fi iiit, every sate soit, however un- 
palutcable and (uinrolitable, is provided 
for them. 

Court of Projn'ietors.^-Ki this season, 
when almost every person who is not 
of necessity confined to a fixed resi- 
dence in Jxmdon throughout the year, 
goes into the country, most of the East 
India J>irectors, a$ well ns Proprietors 
of East India stock, are dispersed over 
every part of the British Islands, os 
well as on the Continent, and no Court 
could be summoned with advantage to 
any discussion that might be propo^d 
in it, until these absentees return to 
town, which will most probably be 
some time in October and November. 
This explanation is principally meant 
for our Indian readers, who, not advert- 
ing to this fact, might look for re- 
quisitions, fixing General and Special 
Courts more frequently than they can 
be held to any good or useful purpose. 
They may he assured, however, that 
there will Ive no relaxation on the part 
v)f those who have devoted tbemseives 
to this object. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Aa our last sheet was goini; to press , 
Bombay Papers to the 24th of April, 
comprisfair Calcutta News to the ftth, 
came to naiid. They contain, how> 
ever, nothing of importance, except 
a confirmation of our expectations that 
the Burmese war would still continue. 
An answer had been sent by the Court 
of Ava to a rcmbnstrance of the British 
Government, in which the Burmese, 
with the exaggerated language com- 
inou to all Asiatics, treat the G^overnor 
General with profound contempt, de- 
siring him, if he has any thing t<» repre- 
sent, to state his case by petition ! 
The Burmese Governor of Assam had 
lost his two golden chattahs (umbrellas) 
and his state palanquin, in Caehar, and 
was driven out of that province. He 
continued at Ru^sah, with but few 
men, some wounded aud others having 
lost their fire-arms. The accounts are, 
however, so brief and imperfect as to 
render it difficult to understand them. 
The next ships will no doubt bring 
fuller details. — We give the leading 
articles uuder their respective dates; 

Calcutta^ April 5. — It appears from 
recent accounts tliattiic 11 unnesc Gover- 
nor of Asbuiii loht his two golden chat- 
tahs and state palankeen in Caehar. 
After being driven out of that province, 
the second in coniiuand was ordered to 
march to Ooalparah to offer a .sum of 
money for the purpose of inducing our 
Government not to enter Assam, and he 
had proceeded one day’s journey, when 
he was informed that we had (on the 
10th March) set fire to Assam Choky, 
which he precipitately refurned to 
Gowabatty. The iSingh Phoes and 
Khumtees have been attacking aud plun- 
dering the Assam territory, which has 
greatly annoyed tJie Burmese. The Go- 
vernor of Assam continues at Hussah 
with about 1,000 men, hut some arc 
wounded, and a great number had lust 
their fire-arms and swords in Caehar. 
The Burmese contrived to carry off with 
them 1 ,000 head of cattle. 

Bombay f April 10.— 'fhe substance of 
tbe d^patch brought by the Malabar 
flxim.tbe Viceroy of Pegu, to the Su- 
preme Government, is given in tbe Cal* 
cttUa Gazette of the 22a uit. as uuder 

The Burmete.^We are authorized to 
state, that the Malabar, lately from Ran- 
goon, has brought a letter from tlie Vice- 
of Pemt, m auswer to the mnpo- 
Mrance addressed to the Court of At^win 
Norember last> oa the subject of dkoiU* 


rage committed at Shapooree. 'Hie fol- 
lowing is the substance of the rculT, 

The letters brought by the Eogfisn ship 
were delivered, and on the petition being 
submitted to tliellninisters of the Most 
Fortunate King of the White Elephants, 
I.ord of the Seas and Earth, Ac. Ac. &c. 
they observed, that tlie English protect 
the Arracanese rebels, who have violated 
their oath of allegiance, as well as Chu- 
jeet, Marjeet, the Cassayers or Muiini- 
poorcans, and tlie chiefs of thepAiple of 
Assam ; and that Cliittugong^ Raiuoo, 
and Bcnpl, form part of the tour great 
cities of Ariacaiii but as these were 
W’oildly matters tncy were not tvorih 
notice, considering the cummemal in- 
tercourse carried on by seafaring men. 

^ '1 he letter then proceeds to state that 
.Shieu Mubu, or Snapooree, is a depen- 
dency of the four great cities, and becaose 
British sepoys weix* stationed there, the 
Governor of Airiican requested, in the 
first instance, tliat they might be with- 
drawn, aud afterwards caused them to 
be expelled by royal authority. Tlie Go- 
vernor of Arracan having represented 
that tliicc ships and three boats are sta- 
tioned on the opposite side of the Naaf, 
and that a stockade has been erected on 
tbe island, and ,ilso that his messenger, 
on ;irriiing at Ghittagong, was confined 
there j if this be tide, the Viceroy ob- 
seru's, “know that the Governors on 
the Burmese frontier have full authority 
toiiCt,and that until evety thing is set- 
tled, a coinniunieuiinn need 'not be made 
to the Golden J'eet.” 

'Hie Rajahs and Generals of Arracan, 
Rhiikk), Cheduba, Ac. Ac. Ac. it is add- 
ed, will, on hearing these occurrences, 
ii.se like giants, and Mcngce Malta Ban- 
doola has been appointed to regulate all 
the state affairs. He is vested with full 
powers, and on all imjiortant occasions 
reference U to be made to him via Arra- 
can. If the Governor General has any 
thing to represent, he is adnsed to statu 
his case to the Bandoola by petition. 

April 17. — We are informed tliat it is 
in contemplation to make a considerable 
addition to I he present number of Senior 
Captains in the Bombay Marine, and 
that the whole of the couimauders are to 
be made Junior Captains, the foimcr 
rank being abolished altogether. 

April 24.— By iutcdligcncc from Katty- 
war, vve learn that the uotorions Bawa 
Waua has at last met the fate he' had ikt 
long merited. He was attacked on the 
6th instant, in Bessawaddar, by Hersoor, 
a Katty Chief, with whom he had long 
been at enmity, aud was slain by him in 
a desperate conflict. It may be in the 
recojleoioo of many of our ifadera that 
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this {M^rsoQ* in 1820, carried off Lient. 
Grant, of the Honourable- Company's 
Marine, while in tlie Gaicanar'a service, 
and kept him in captivity for three 
mouths, durina which ^mc he was 
treated with the most savage cruelty.. 
For some years past Bawa walla has 
been tiulc heard of, but having lately 
resnmed Ids former predatory courses,' 
a[»prel»cnsions were ciftertained that he 
would be the catisc of disturbances in 
that part of the country, when hl^ career 
hits Iwcn thus uncxi)ectedly closed by 
cath. 

The following article appears in the 
Bvmbay Courier «*f the 20th of .March : 

• A Correspoadeut has sent us the fol- 


lowing information, which is stated le 
be anthentic It is understood or- 
ders (rom the Court of Director tor 
return home to England of persons not 
ill their service, and employed in the 
native armies of India, are iti^mediately 
to be put in force. I'wo officers holding 
superior cominauds have already Wfen 
ordered home ; the rest are expected to 
follow soon ; and whilst the offloert of 
the Indtau army will have reason to con- 
giatulate tliemsehcs on a measure which 
shows the attention of their hoiiourabki 
masters to their interests and claims, 
th<‘re can be little doubt that the even- 
tual abolition of all local corps will i>e 
the occasion of an additional increase of 
llie Indian lU'my. 


iUMUSAT AND KLAPROTH, ON THK VARIOUS DKSCRIITIONS 
OK TEA OULTIVATKJ) IN CHINA. 


‘ List of Names of the most celebrat- 
ed Teas of China, translated from a 
Chinese lUHiiuscript belonging to M. Ic 
Baron dc Schilling. 

1. Te^s of the district of the city of 
Son ugan tcheon, in the proNiucc of 
KiMg-iiau 
Sou ngan, 

7\»ge, Large leaf. 

Yu tcfuHt Sihor pin. 

Houon (hi, Owl’s tongue. 

Met pian, Kragiuents of the wilil 
}»^nin-tree, 

Wangnia7i, Odoriferous fragments. 

' Tay tchlia, Box tea. 

JVlay tsian, Hairy points. 

* 2. Greeu Teas, Soung lo, of the dis- 
trict of the city of Hoey tcheon, in the 
province, of Klaug-uan Soung lo: — 

tchu tchha, Genuine pearl tea. 
TcKu Ian, Tchu Ian tea. 

Thstng tc^ha. Green tea. ' 

Ta/angptan, Large square fragments, 
Kia yuan, House garden. 

Tsihng thsurtf Tsiaiig thsnn tea. 

hhy, Tea of the river Sic khy. 

Sin khpy Tea of the river Sin khy. 
TefihUn ming, Late spring tea. 

Lihn /cAy, Interlaced branches. 

Goei yon tchha, Tea of the precipice 
of G^^'yau. 

3. of the district of Hang tebeou 

fou^ in the province of TcUe Klang 
/yOUAg<Mng, Tea (lithe Dragon's well. 
Liai^ sin, Water "l^ly hearts. 

T^ng ku, Tea of the valley of Tinrku. 
ilfMi/WMgjTeaof the moudt Mooing. 
lining M, Fiht dr^dn ibobts. • 

prtA’iiitprof Him K<m«Dg : 


A^gan houa tchha, Tea of Ngan houa. 

5. Black Teas, Wou y, or Bohea, of 
the province of Koii Kian : — 

hiun inci. Venerable old men's 
evebrow's. 

/V hao, Wlilto hairt, or Peko tea. 

(:her)U 7nci, Eyebrow >, of a very ad- 
vauced age. 

Yuafi (chy, branches of 

Kicoit hhin linn stn, Hearts of water- 
lilies of Kicou khiu. 

Ouang nin fling, Tea of the pick-axe 
of the King’s daughter. 

Peyany Tea of the cypress precipice. 

Tahoimgphao, Large red tails. 

Sian jin tdiang. Palm of the itn- 
mortals. 

Ky tchhun. Young spring. 

t). Tea of the province of Yun nan .— 

Phou eul tchha, Tea of the lake Phrou 
eul. 

7. Teas of the province of S»u 
tchbouan : — 

Aloung chan yun ou tchha, Tea of the 
clouds and fogfe of the mountain Mou'ng 
chan. 

Moung^ chan chi kom tchha, Tea of 
the flower of the stones of the mountain 
Monug chan. — Kktpi'oth, ’ 

Addition to the Note on the most celfe- 
brated 'Peas bf China 

The list’ of names of the most cete- 
brated TtU\ which has been given by 
Mr. Klapret^' from a niaAuacript be- 
longing to M. dc S(^llHng, may 
fal 4n assisting us td distiflgultffi,'* by 
tkk Chinese li%eis^Jririeh d^Ott^ihe 
of tet'orlI^#i»dtfh‘or’iltiWites* 
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which toiit&iir itV *tih« diffifrrcitit species 
which comtherce brhi^ us firom the 
No^h dir ftom the South, ^is list, 
which' thii^-tiinc names; is 

not ;^et cptnplete. The following have 
been pr^coted to me hy chance. 1 have 
prcfi)(cdf* ns. far as possible, the vulgar 
deoominatums which the merchants of 
Canton substitute for the real names, 
ami in which it is nut always ea.sy to 
discover the latter : — 

fVou-i'tckha^ VVou-i tea. Wou-i is 
the name of a celebrated mountain in 
the province of Fou Kian ; thence comes 
the common name of Buhea tea. 

Hi-tchhun tchha, Hyson tea. 

■Phi'tchliay Skin-tea. It is that spe- 
cies of Hyson tea commonly called Skin. 

Sino-tchounff-trhha, A small kind. 
It is the Saotchoun, orSonchong, of the 
merchants. 

Pao-tchounff-trhka^ A species sold in 
small packets. It is the Pouchong of 
commerce. 

Soung-tseu-tchhaf Songebais tea. 

Koung-foU'tchiut y Camphou, or Congo 
tea. 

Chang‘iffung fou, Camphon tea of a 
higher quality, or Camphou Cauqmuy. 

Pearl tea. 

Ya~towig- tchha y Winter tea, 

7'un-kHckha, Tnankaj tea. 


Xkm-pHi-i^khai nr Taetivtcbovmg. A 

second species pf Campouy tea. 

Ou~tchhMf EUack tea. The leaves) 
serve to dye staff’s black. 

Ye~tchhay Desert tea. The Howtrs of 
this species of tea are of a golden colour ; 
the stem is high, and the leaves of a 
beautiful green : they use it in the Saute 
manner as the common tea. 

Chau-tchJuty Mountain or wild tea. 

I have no doubt of the possibility of 
still lengthening considerably the list 
of the.se various sj>eeies of tea. It would 
be desirable to know them all, in order 
to judge, from the iuscriptions traced 
in large characters oti the boxes brought 
from China, of the qualities of the teas 
they contain. The experienced will not 
ha\e occasion for this assistance; for, 
according to BInneard, they can disttn- 
guish the one from the other merely by 
the taste. The sitnaiioa of Assayer of 
Teas at ('antoli requires this sort of 
talent; but it is, at the same time, one 
of those which the Kasi India Company 
requite most niagnificenlly. It is now 
occupied by a man of great merit ; and 
the salary which he enjoys, for tiwting 
teas, amounts, it is said, like that of 
the interpreter, to one thousand ppuiids 
fctvrliug per annum.— Hemusat, 


VARIETIES. 


Jkflhtlal Set)erit\f in Kof:an. [From 
Nasarow’s Observations on some 
Countries and Nations in Central Asia. 
Petersburgh, ISjil.j—The Goverumeiit 
of Kokfui is very strict »n preventing 
mi^’hants from oommitting frauds in 
weight and measure. During my resi- 
dfMB^tbare^ I saw one day a tradc.smaii 
beuig whipped through all the streets, 
Uhiist he WHS cumpeUed to proclaim 
atoid bis being a cheat. There is. no 
writing in the lawsuits of the Kokau- 
fse : ‘ the depositions of two' sworn wit- 
j^ses decide the question at once. 
Ine court is entirely composed of priests, 
who, being specially summoned by 
chief, meet in a house appointed for 
the purpose. The judges, under ihe 
pr^sklepcy of the chief, being seated 6u 
«i\.clievat|^ pl^tfonn, the culprit is in- 
tcoduced .under a strung gugrd. The 
.of the4;gte U entered into 
ptricet' of the district to whh^h the 
bclonnsji^and the puntshment 
hy hmstvoon «s the mkvt 


is duly nrovetl.' If the others are satis- 
tied with the decision, the chief pMses 
sentence. Treason, usury, reyplty and 
similar crimes aro punished capirelly, 
although the culprit shouhl he of the 
highest rank : his property falls to the 
treasury, ami his wives and marriage- 
able daughters are given in matriuuiuy 
to common suhUers. 

A thief has usually both his hm>ds cut 
off, after which he is again allowed 
live among a society which it is thought 
he can no lunger iujure. Ouce 1 was 
reftcjit at,thepuuishineut of a man who 
ad stolen thirty sheep. His right hand 
having lieen cut off with a ti^ord, the 
wrist was dipped into boiling oil, in 
order to stop the bemorrage, aftdlNvhich 
the- fellow was dismisst^i MUrd^ort 
are delivered to the disCreImn of the re- 
lations of -the slain, who may lather sell 
tbeiu tutu slavery, or take a rsuasom for 
their liead. At irae ^liie howev^, be- 
ing at the bioaaf, 1 saw some peo^ w 
whitnn the piuf^Ufci’ of 4- hhd 
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been thus given up, dfMgiug him* in, 

and demanding ti>u daato, upon which 
, be wau initanllV beheaded. 

Adultery is visited by 8 moat dreadful 
kind of death, aud even at this moment 
1 shudder at the remembrance of a 
scene of this description, at which I 
happened to be present. A young girl 
of hcventccQ was married by her rcla- 
ti(?n8 to a tradesman whom she disliked. 
She fled however from her husband, 
and went to live with a young magi- 
strate, whom she had lovetLj>revious to 
her marriage. In order to escape de- 
tection she had her head shaved, and 
assumed the disguise of a servant. She 
was nevertheless discovered by her en- 
raged ipome, who denounced her to the 
goveniment. Her lover, in order to 
avoid a miserable death, fled ; but the 
poor girl was arrested, and frankly con- 
fessed her transgression to the judges. 
The severity of the law condemned her; 
but the khan, pitying her youth and 
beauty, sent her word in secret to re- 
call her confession, aud to prctoiul that 
she had lost her hair in consequence of 
a disease, lint she replied, that rather 
than be separatcil from her lover she 
would die. Every persuasion having 
proved fruitless, she was at last led to 
the liazaar, ainoug au immense con- 
course of people. Here, u pit having 
lieen previously dug, she was interred 
up to the breast, ami the executumers 
threw a stone u|)on her head. This wa^ 
the signal for the rabble, who in a few 
seconds stoned her death. The body 
WHS afterwards dug up by the relations, 
and buried in the usual manner. 

After the discovery of the 
passage round the Cape of flood Hope, 
the Portuguese established their ware- 
houses in Krabant j and the gums and 
spices of Calicut were exposed to sale ou 
the mart of Antwerp. '1 he value of the 
spices and drugs, wlijch were consigned 
from Lisloon to this place, amounted, 
according to the computation of Guicci- 
ardioi, to Uie sum of 1,000,000 crowns ; 
aud it is said, that the dealings which 
were carried on at Antwerp, in the space 
of one mouth, were more extensive than 
those which were U'ansacted at Venice, 
in the brightest period of her prosperity, 
in the course of two years. In the year 
1491, the House association held their 
solemn convocation in this city, which 
liml formeWj^ been the case at Lubeck. 
In 1531, the exchange was built, the 
most maguiticentediflee in ancient Eu- 
rope. Houses which, about a century 
ago, yielded an annual rent of 100 
ci'owu9« wens now advanced iu price 


from 800 to 1000. Tha^ population, nf 
the city amounted to 100,(K10 souls. The 
influx of people, who poured into this 
town, would almost exceed belief. 250 
mast* were frequently crowded into the 
harbour atone time; no day passed in 
which the arrival and departure of ves- 
sels did not amount to above 500 sail ; 
on market days they were frequently 
augmented to 800 or 900. Every dav, 
above 200 carriages drove out of the 
gates of the city ; 2000 waggon-loads 
arrived every week from Germany, 
France, and Lorrain, without including 
the carts and vehicles for the transport 
of corn, which were computed at about 
10,000. 30,000 hands were employed 
by the English factory of speculative 
merchants. The Government received 
an annual revenue of 2,000,000 by mar- 
ket-dues, tolls, and excise, which was 
a much larger sum in those days than 
io our times. 

f/Vo/otry o/ Persia.— A paper, by Mr. 
James Ik'iillic Fraser, containing Geologi- 
cal Observations made during a Journey 
througli Persia, from Ihislicer to Tehei-au, 
was read at a late meeting of the Geolo- 
gical Society. I'he author is of oplnloir, 
that tlie greater part of the Eastern and 
Western Coasts of the Persian Gulf, and 
for a considerable distance iu the interior, 
belongs to the calcareous formation. His 
route IVoni Hu.shccr commenced in this 
formation, aud lietween (hat place and 
Shirauz, ihciuouniains ai'e composed of 
lime-stone and gypsum, and the strata 
are frequently in a state of confusion. 
Throughout a considerable extent the 
carbonate aud sulpliate of lime are inter- 
mixed, but iu some places the rock* are 
entirely gypsaCeou^, and frequently ac- 
companiea wnth muriate of soda. Salt 
streams and lakes are met with in abund- 
ance ; of the latter there is a very exten- 
.sive one at Shirauz. Further north, the 
road from Shii-auz to Ispahan, a distance 
of about 230 miles, passe* through au 
elevated country, similar to the preceding, 
but ill which the nme -stone predominate*. 
Iktwecn the village of Oendoo anfl the 
town of Jcsdikhaiwt, Mr. Fraser found 
schistose clay, and a ConglomeratioiJ of 
quartz, grflnstein, and carbonate of lime, 
cenented by lime-stone. Vein* (rf this 
ro k alternate with a fitie-graiocd ^t. 
'I'tie mountains between Isjiahan andle- 
hei-an are of an entirely different nature 
from llie preceding; they offer schistose 
clay, aud the most elevated of them are 
formed of granite. 

Canada.*— Mr. David Douglas, A. I*. 5. 
a bouuist of considerable ab^ity, is at 
present engaged iu collecting rare p lw rf s 
and fruiU in Canada and the Uoitfd 
States for the Horticijilturtl Society, A 
liberal portiou of Ibfl funds of thif lo* 
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cieiy id condtantly- devoted to the em- 
ployment of ooiltciord in vertoui partd, 
from virbose researches bofany and other 
branches of natnral history will doubt- 
less continue to derive much benefit, as 
the proper strictness with which their 
iiualificattons are iuveati^atcd, aii4 the 
previous studies which are required of 
them, ensure the appoiutmcut of such 
persons only as are competeut to the 
task. 

Mawah Tr«r,— -This tree, the jRossm bu- 
tyracea of botanists, grows throughout 
the greater part of India. It attains the 
height of the English oak, and the beauty 
of Its foliage and of its flowers renders 
it a striking ornament of the country. 


Its wood is pra#ioui» inasmuch' as it is 
not liable, lika ethei^moods, to be de- 
stroyed by the white ams. Its flowers 
are dried and made use of to acidulate 
sauces, but more especially for the dis- 
tillation of arrack, to which th^ give a 
very high degree of strength. In a fair 
year a good tree yields from 200 to 300 
pounds of flowers. They also extract 
from the frmt an oil of the consistence 
of butter, which they apply to various 
useful purposes. 

Tea-Plant in Brazil . — ^ITie tea*plant is 
said to be successfully cultivated id 
Brazil by a Portugueze planter, assisted 
by some Chinese gardeners. 
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KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 
IFrom the London Gazette,^ 


PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, REMOVALS, 

BENCiAL. 

MM Foot. W. L. O’Halloran, Gent, 
to be Ensign, with piirchjwe, \ice La 
Roche, who resigns, dated U Jan. 1824, 
87/A Foot. Lieut. T. Mo(»ie, frornlialf- 
uay 104th Font, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Heard, who exchanges, dated 29 July 
1824 ; Lieut. E. St.John MUdmay, from 
iialf-pay 22d Light Dragoons, to be Lieu- 
tetiaut, vice Halcutt, appointed to the 
Wd Foot, dated 29 July 1824. 

MADRAS. 

Ut Foot, Ensign J. Williamson to be 
Lieutenant, without purchase, vice Mac 
Conibie, promoted in the Royal African 
Corps, dated 22 July 1824; J.CampIxll, 
Ceutleinau, to be Ensign, vice William- 
son, dared 22 July 1824. 

f^th Foot. C. Warren, Gentleman, to 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Hay, 
promoted iu 48di Foot, dated 22 July 
1824. ^ 

M BgEVET. 

Kwret Captain J. Pudner, of the Hon, 
h. 1. Cp/s Service, and Paymaster of the 
t^pany’a depot at Chatham, to have 
the local rank of Captain while so em- 
ployed, dated 22 July 1824 ; Brevet Cap- 
tam J. Orena, empfoyx;d as Chief Engi- 
neer m New South Wfides, to be a Major 
m the Army, dated 29 July 1824. 

BOMBAY. 

Light Dragoons. Assistant Sturgeon 
W. Thompson, 5f.D. from 69th Foot, to 
M flwgeon, vice Tbd, det^ased, dated 
h August 1804. 

^ CEYLON. 

Lfefltti u tet It Haggwfon, 


from the Ceylon Regiment, to be Lieu- 
ttniant, vice Driberg, who exchanges, 
dated f* August 1824. 

Ceylon Jtegt. Lieut. W, Drlbcrg, from 
83d Foot, to be Lieut, vice Haggerstoii, 
who exchanges, dated 5 August 1824. 

CAPE. 

Cfffte Corps {Carnlry). Brevet Major 
A. C. Crawford, from the 12th Light 
Dragoons, to be Major, by purehase, 
vice Somerset, promoted, datedf 5 August 
1824. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY'S SERVICE. 

[From the Indian Gazettes^ 
J9ENGAL. 

CIVIL appointments. 

Fort IFilliam, Feb. 19.— Mr. T.Mdln- 
wariiig to l>e (;ollector of Inland Customs 
and Town Duties of ('ulnitta; Mr. H. J. 
ChipiKncIall to be Collector of Jnanporc. 
Maieh 18, Mr. R. Brooke tube Commer- 
cial Resident at Hurrhiaul ; Mr. C Carey 
to be Commercial Resident atSiirdali, 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort IFilliam, March 18.— Cartaln J. 
Canning, 27th Rcgf. N. 1. Pollrical Agent 
at Aiirungabaci, to be l^oiitical Agent to 
acaimpany the expedition about to pro-* 
reed on loreign sen ice; Lient. H. J, 
White, 2f>th Regt. N. 1. to ix* au Assistant 
to CapUiu Canning.— >29th. Col. Sir A. 
CaiuplK'li, K.C.B. of His Majesty's 38th 
Rcgt. Foot, to command the conmhit^ 
forces pioceeding on expeditionary ser- 
lice from tJiia Presidency am|H''ort ^^t. 
George, with the rank of Brigadier 
General during its continuance. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Head Quor/ers, C</«p, Chwulerle, 
Fdr. 26. — 13/A Light h^Mry, Ensign 
Jones to he Lieutenant^ wl^out 
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f Ndv. r«23 HI W. Croker.^Gert. to t. at tU 

ClaritkC) 22d Itegt. N. I. to |M;^4}utaDt 
to litBatt. of that i 

Lieiit. A. T. Liudsay. N. L to 

be Quartennaster ana ^ 

liatt. of that corps, vice Claj1d«e.^. 
Lieut. S. Jai'hson, fith Regt. N. *- to be 
Interpreter and Quarterma^er to the 1st 
iJatt. of that corps during tne absence of 


wNov. *v. TT. -- 

be Ensign, without purchase, vice Jones 

^ Quartet Cnm^ Domrtet 

1.— Cytli Fool, Ensign J* i^® 

Lieutenant, vice Sniith, date May II, 

182:1; Ensign J. B. ^024 

Lieutenant, vice Roy, date Jan. 28, 1824. 


MADRiVS. 

CIVIL appointments.^ 

Feb. t). Mr. 'F. Lewin, Register and 
Asiistaut Collector at Seringapatam ; 
Mr. J. A. Hudlcston, Head 


Kson ; v/ttpi. jrn, 

the Artillei-y, to be Superintendent of 
the Rocket Establishment at the head- 
1 of the Aitillery, vice Monteo- 
iiieric , Coiiductop W. Hea, to be Adju- 
tant to Iht N. Vet. Ratt. vice Clemons^ 
Feb. 15. Major W. M. Buiton, of Artil- 
lery, to conmiaud 2d Ratt. of that corps, 
vice Showers, resigned ; Capt. N. Hunter, 
of the Artillciy, to be Superintendent of 
the Rocket Establishinciit at the head- 
quarters of the Artillery, vice Crawford ; 
Lieut. C. W. Nepean, 7lh Regt. N.I. to 
he Quartermaster and interpretor to ^d 
Ratt. of that corp.s, vice Coodell, pro- 
moted ; Lieut. W.M. Trollope, 2lstRegt. 
N.I. to be Adjutant to the Hitte Corps, 
vice Campbell. — 17. Captain D. Sun, to 
ofiiciate as Civil Engineer irt the centre 
division ; Lieut. J. J. Underwood, to ofll- 
cintc as Civil Engineer in the Northern 
divi.sion. — March 2. Capt. T. H, Mon^ 
IBth Regt. N.I. to command the escort 
of the Resident in Mysore; Captain R. 
Williams, of H. M. 54th Regt. to do duty 
xvith the escort of the Resident in Mysore 
during the detention of Capt. Mohk at 


AJr I A HuUICSton, nenu iiaai.-jw**** me nwitct — --- - 

the Sudder and Foujdany Adawlut ; Mr. quaiters of tlie Aitillery, vice Montjo 
11 Grant, Head Assistant to the CoUec* jnerie ; ’ < 
lor and Magistrate of 'JVichi nopoly. — » » 

20 Mr W. E. Fullerton, As-sistant to 
the Secretary to the Hoard of Revenue. 

—27. "Mr. J - C’. Morris, .S«cretary to the 
Roald of Superintendence for the College. 

-Maroli l!l. Mi-W. U.«wn,F..st Jurfn 
of the Provincial Court of Appeal and 
Circuit for the Ceutre Oivi.sioii ; Mr. 1 . 

Newuhain, Second Judge of the I rovm- 
clal Court of Appeal and tireuit oi 
ditto ; Mr. A. 1). Campbell, I lord Judge 
of the Provincial Court ot Appeal and 
Circuit for ditto ; Mr. W. Sheftield, Judge 
and CriinliifU Judge of the /ibah of 
Salem : Mr. J. Hanbury, Judge and Cri- 
minal Judge of the Zillali of Mangalore ; 

Mr. E.H. Woodcock, Judge and Cnmi- 
nal Judge of the ZiUah of Cuddapah ; 

Mr. J. Haig, Register of the Zillah Court 
at ConilKCOuum; Mr. A. F. Rruce, Re- 
gistor to the Zillah Court at .Salem ; Mr. 

J. Rird, Collector and Magistrate at q,irmg me ueieiiiiu» "* ii' 
Bellarv: Mr. J. W. Russell, Collector Bangalore. — 9. i/ieut.J.N. U. Campbell, 
and Magistrate of Cuddapah ; Mr. Ale.K- 2<1 Regt. L. C. to be Aide-de.Carop to his 
ftfidpr Sniclair . Sub-Collector and Assi-st- Kxcellency the Commander in Qiief; from 

the 4lh iijst. vice Campbell, returning to 


aim aiagiuvrou; , ..... ...... 

ander Smdair , Sub-Collector and Assi-st 
ant MagistiateofTanjoji;. 

RCCLESIAS'HCAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fcb.20. Tlie Rev. W. Thompson, M.A. 
Senior CHaidain of St. George’s Church ; 
the Rev. W, Roy, Junior Chaplain of St. 
George’aC^'ch ; the Rev. J Rov.s, M.A. 
Military Chaplain at Secunderabad ; tlic 
Rev. E, A. Denton, B.A. Chaplain of the 
Block ’1 own Chapel. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George, Jan. 16. Deputy As- 
sistant Commissary General Major A. 
drant, to be Assistant Commissary Gene- 
ral, vice Grant; Sub-A.ssislaut Commis- 
sary General Capt, R. W. Sherri ft, to l»c 
Deputy Assistant ConiinUsary Genenil, 
vice Grant; Snb-As.si.siant Commissary 
General Capt. R.xM'Leod, tube Deputy 
As.si»tant tjoni inissary Gen. vice M ‘ Lai'eii . 
20. Lieut. Col. J. Limoiid, of the Artil- 
lery, Priident of the Prize Committee, 
vice Marsliall ; MivJor J. H. Cleghorn, to 


me 4 m lusi. vitu vytwupw.i, • 

Euiope; Lieut. J. J. Underwobd, of tUe 
Engineers, is appointed to act as Super- 
intending Engineer in the Southern divi- 
sion. — 16. Capt. W. Kelso, 13th R?rt. 
N. I. to be Pavniaster to the Light Field 
Division of the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Fftrce at Jaulnali; Lieut. W. Pfeacott, 
2d Ikgt. tobeSubnAssistanfCommiSW 
General, vice Eliaway, deceased ; Ueut. 
G. R. Greene, of the Madras European 
Regiment, to be a Sub-A.ssistant Com- 
missary GeneraLviee Sheiriflf, promoted ; 
Lieut. W. P<»well, 2:id Regt. N. l.^to be 
a Sub-A-ssistaut Commissary u^eral, 
vice M‘Lcod, promoted ; Lieut.C. Evans, 
i:uh Reg. N. 1. to command the Compauf 

of Golundauze, stationed at 'IMchinopolyi 

until further orders. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George.-^an. 16. Suijpocm 
W. Haines to be Staff Surgebo arJaul- 
nah, vice Evans.-^Jan. 20. Soifetitt W. 


vice iTIttlTJliai* , V. •*. 

ofllclate as Chief Kngiiiccr.— -‘iJ. Lieut, non, yiev- 
tk>l. J. Welsh, 18th Regt. N. 1. to com- Mwkenzie to bej.^a«toniiiwt*^^u 
mand the troopastatlbncd In Travanfcnre at St. ThotnM's Mount, 


ramiu uic ... 

and Cochin, vl^ Scott; Col. H. Irj^r, 
22d Reg. N. 1. to command Vellore} vue 


Jan. :i0. Assisti 
tobeZUUhrfi 


m T. WlBlaws 
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) ^BBiltoviuler DteOiav 

f4^jPSy9l»rjto,^eb. 
a4;;rJlsdnMlite to 
itifitety's ^iBt Regt. 
^larch UU AsMut* 
tnaau to be De^iuty 
____ , f iu the Dooab) vice 

if imoo4prortKH^^d.-“JSub- Asw^ ut Snr- 
geon Fatiivrson to do duty under the 
OjutIsou Smgeon of Fort St. George, 
vice Gay resigned. 

PIlOMOTtONS. 

, Fort St. George, Jan. 20. 

Major \V. G. Pearse 
to bC'Ueuf.'Colonel ; Senior Cant. W. 
F. Paiiaiir to be. Major; aud Senior 1st 
Liruteoant G. Couiini to be Captalu, 
lice Weldon retired. 

OtA Regt. N. /. Senior Lieut. Brevet 
Captain J. Anthony to be Cantaiu ; and 
Senior Knsisn R INIitchcll t(,> oe Lieuten- 
ant, vice Chamber.^, deceased; dated 
Jan. 20k 1824.--Mr. C. J. J. Denman ad- 
mitted as a Cadet of Artillei'y to be 2d 
Lieutenant. 

Feh. ,t.— 2rf R^gt. N. /. .Senior Captain 
J, Ford to be Major; Senior Lieut. W. 
Gordon to be Captain, vice Morris pro- 
moted, dated May KJ, 1822.— Senior 
Major W. Preston rrom 1 7th Uegt. N. I. 
to DC Lieu tenant- Colonel, vice Leith 
promoted — dated Dei;. 25, J822. — Senior 
Captain J. Wahab to be Major; Senior 
Lieutenant H. W. Hodges to be C.iptaiu; 
and Senior Ensign G. H. Sothehy to be 
Lieutenant, vice Preston, promoted; 
Senior Major H. G. A. 'Faylor, from lOtli 
Regt. N. l., to be Lieutenant-Colonel, 
vice Preston, deceased; dated Jan. 24, 
Wai, — Senior Captain A. Grant to be 
Major; Senior Lieut. J. Fiiswell to bp 
Captain ; and Senior Ensign W. R. Fos- 
kett to be Lieutenant, vice Taylor pro- 
moted; dated Jaii. 24, 182;t,— Senior 
Ensign J. O. Milne to be Lieutenant, vice 
Chrichton, .deceased ; dated Feb. 19, 
1823, — Setiior Lieutenant A. Wilson to 
be Captain; and Senior Ensign J. F. K. 
Brett to be Lieutenant, vice Gwyiine, 
deceased; dated Jaly21, 18*23.— Senior 
Ensign R.-W. Sparrow to be Lieutenant, 
vice LoVcdale, deceased ; dated October 
30, 1883. ^ ' 

'7tA fiegf. N. I. Senior Captain A. 
BallnlOj^ito be Major ; Senior Lieuten- 
antdiMvers to be Captain ; and Senior 
G. W. Osborne to be Lieutenant, 
iJ^Parlby. promoted ; dated Nov. 23, 

8/A Regt. N. I. Senior Ensign H. A. 
Hprnsby to be Lieutenant, vice Smith, 
pemOMed; dated Oct. 22, 182.1. 
^99'Hegt. N, I. Senior Lieutenant C. 
PoiBton to be Captain ; and Senior Eo- 
sbni J. R, Sayers to be .Lieutenant, vice 
Whitehead, deceased; dated Jan. 25, 
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r.5 Sdoior, LieptaiMit 

... ; and S^ior 

Eusimi Q.a. H|likea)^to b^ Lientemuit, 
frooi July HI, 1823, vice Hall, diseased ; 
dutori Kdaruary 10, 1)^). 

Cneoirg. S^ior Llcuteuaut-Cokmel 
T. Nuthall to be Colonel of a Drigi 


vice Saintleger, deceased, dated July 
1821, — Senior Major W. Dickson, 
from dlh Regt. Light Cavalry, to be 
Lieutenaut-Colunel iu succe.s.’don to 
Nuthaii, promoted, dated July 7, 182:1. 

(itA Regt. LigAt Cavalry . Senior Capt. 
J. Smith to be Major ; Senior Lieul8u4lit 
A. H. Johnston to be Captain; aiiid 
Senior Cornet W. E. Litcb8e)d to be 
Lieutenant, vice Dickson pvdmoted; 
dated July 7, 18*23.— Senior Major' V. 
Blacker, C. B., from Lst Regt. Ligbt 
Cavalry, to be Lieutenant-Colouel; vice 
Colebrook, deceased, dated Oct. 20, 1823. 
Senior Captain St. John Blacker to he 
Major; Senior lieutenant R. Shawe to 
be Captain; and Senior Cornet J. Jone.^a, 
to be Lieutenant, i ice Blacker, promoted; 
dated Oct. 20, iH*23. — Liem.-Gcnei-al 
J. Richardson, from the Infantiy, to be 
placed on the Senior List, lice Bridges, 
deceased. 

Infantry, Senior Lieutenant- Colonel 
F. Pierce to be Colonel of a Regiment, 
vice Kichard.'^oii, dated July 17, I8*2:i.— 
Senior Major IL Durand, from ^thHext. 
N. I., to be Lieutenant-Colonel, yu’e 
Mackintosh decea.scd, dated Nov. 23,1823. 

.*>//< Regt. N. /. Captain N. Cubbort to 
be Major, dated Nov. 2.1, 1833.— Senior 
Lieut. R. Gray to be Captaiu ; and'Senior 
Ensign S. A. Grant to' be Lieutenant, 
lice ' Whitehead, deceased— dated Jau. 
25, 18*2.5. 

The following Gentlemen Cadets are 
promoted' to the rank.s of Second Lieu- 
tenant and PJusigu respectively ; — 
Artillery. Me.ssrs.C. Briggs, J. Black, 
J . G. Dalzcll , J. 1'. Baldwin, 

Infantry. Mr. C. Messiter.— Feb. 13. 
Mr. W. Ross, admitted Cadet, is pro- 
moted to the Rank of Ensign. 

Feb. 20. Ut HegtrS. /. Senior Lieu- 
tenant A. Haultuin to be CaptMur and 
Senior Ensign G. N. Douglas to bd^ Lieu- 
tenant, vice Stone ; dated May 27, 1823. 
Senior Captain G. M. Steuart to be 
Maior; Senior J^ieuteuant J. R. Godfrey 
to be Captain ; and Senior Ensign J, 
Goldsworthy to be Lieutenant, vice 
'Folfrey, deceased ; dated Oct. 14, 1823. 
Seoi^ Lieutenant W. Thompson to bo 
Captmu : and Senior En»igii G. fi. Mgr- 
shnllto be Lieutenaut, vice Macdoiiakl, 
deceased, dated N<»r. 28, 18*23. 

9/ A Regt. N. 1. Senior Ensign *J, 8. 
Mackvitie to be Lieutenaut, vjge Clemous, 
promoted, dated Sept. 23, 189 b. 

24/4 Regt. N.J. Settlor En»ign, W. 
Bremmcr to be Ueutonam, vice Gray, 
deceased, dated • 

Feb. 24. lUA Bbit. 1^. Lieu- 

tenaut W. DortHn^k to be Cpptttn ^ mid 
Jk * 
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Senior EnAign S« C. Chalmeni to be 
Ueutenaiit, vice Cooper, deccascii; 
dated Feb. 17, 1824. 

7th Hegt. Light Cavalry. Senior Lieu- 
tenant A. KeiT to be Captain ; and Senior 
Cornet H. A. Nuitt to be Lieutenant, 
vice Weir, deceased— dated Feb. 16, 1824.' 

March 2.~-20th Hegt. N. I. Lieutenant 
P. Thompson to be Adjutant to 2d Bat., 
vice 'IXvlor. 

March 5. — 12/A Hegt. N. /. Senior 
Knsign Pope to be Lieutenant, vice 
Carter, dcfea.sed, dated Jan. 20, 1824. 

March 0.— Lieutenant C. 11. Warrie, 
of Horse Brigade of Artillery, to be 
Adjutant, vice Wynch; Lieut. F. F, 
Wnynyates of ditto ditto, to be Adjutant, 
vice Cuuran, promoted. 

22rf Hegt. iV. I Senior Ensign, E. C. 
Manning to be Lieutenant, vice Annesley, 
deccasea, dated dan. 15, 1821. 

MEDICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Fort St. George, March P.— Senior 
Assistant Surgeon J. Harwood to be 
Surgeon, vice Ualton, deceased, dated 
Sept. 17, 1823. — Senior Assistant J. 
Smart, M.D., to be Surgeon in succes- 
sion to Goldie, retired, dated Jan, 1, 1824. 

ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 

Fort St. George, Feh. .3, 

//i/fl/i/rtf.— Lieut. -Colonel A. Moiiiu 
to Uike Hank from May 16, 1822, vice 
Roehead, retired. 

2d Hegt. N. /. I.ieut. J. W. Bailey to 
lake raiiK from Nov. 23, 1822, vice Guppy, 
resigned. 

fl/A Hegt. N. f. Lieut. F. B. Lucas to 
take rank from .Ian. 16, 182.3, vice Bue- 
kerldge, resigned. 

Feb. 20,—9/A Hegt. N. 1. Incut. \V. 
Blood to take rank from July 15, 1823, 
vice Williams, deceased. 

March 9.— Surgeon 1). Donald to take 
rauk from Jan. 23, 1824. 

RF.MOVAI.S. 

Fort St, George, Feh. 25. — Lieut - 
Colouel J. Russell, C. B , from ,5tb t(» 
7th Begt. L.C.— Lieut.-Coloiiel J. Dove- 
ton, from the 7tb to5thRcgt.L.C.; Lieut - 
Col. C. Hodgson, from 9th to 1 1th Hegt 2d 
Lleut.-Colonel H.G A.Taylor, from Bait. 
11th to9th Regt. IstBatt— Lieut.-Colouel 
C. D. KtMiny from 17th to I5th Hegt. 
2d Batt -Lleut.-Colonel T. Stevvart, 
from 15th to 17th Hegt. and IstBatt^ 
Surgeon J.T. Coni-un, from the 5th to 
7thUi'gt. L. C.— Surgeon J. Killic, from 
7th to 5th Hegt. L. C.~Major 0. M. 
Steuart, to Ut Batt. of 1st Regiment. 
— A/drcA 3. Liimt. H. T. Hitchins, from 
2d to let BaU. 7th Reg. ; and Lieut. 0. W. 
Whistler, fixim ht to 2d Batt— Lieut. 
C. Davfftier, from IGth Regt. to 1st Bait, 
of Plomm.— Lieut. G. J. Hamiltou of 
2d Kedmeut to 2d Batt of Pioneers. 
— Ult. Limit W. Gompiz, 22d 

2d to t&t PkttwCapt, J. Ni 


Abdy, from 1st to 8d Batt.i andCapt. 
T. H. 'Hiorsby, from 3d to Ist Batt. of 
Artillery.— March 15. Lieutenants G. 
Fryer, D. Addison^ P. Stelnsoa. and 
Eusigu J. Symous, Arom dst tQi2aBatt. 
lUth Hegt. ; Lieut. G. MarshalL from 
to 2d Batt. 4th Regt. — March 19. Capt. 
A. Robert), of 8tli Rce , A’om 2d to Ut 
Batt.; and Capt 0. H. Asaackc, from 
1st to 2d Balt— March 2). Lieut.-Col. 
A. iicmoud, from iOth to the Regt 
and 2d Batt.; Lieut-Colonel H. F, 
Smith, C. B., from the 3d to the 10th 
Begt. and 2d Batt. ; Lieut.-Colouel C. 
Hodgson, from the llth to the 9th Regt. 
and 1st Batt.— Lieut. -Colonel H. 0, A. 
Taylor, from 9th to 1 1th Regt. and 2d 
Batt.— Capt. A. French, from the Ut to 
2U Batt. ^th Begt.> 

MEDICAL REMOVALS. 

Fort .9/. George, Margh 11,— Surgeon 
J. Annesly to 8th Regt. L.C., vice Long- 
dil.— Surgeon J. M‘Leod from llth to 
IBth Regt. 1st Batt.— Surgeon J. Har- 
wood, to llth Regt. 1st Batt.— Surgeon 
J. Small, M.D.,to 10th Regt. 1st Batt.— 
Assistant Surgeon W. Geddes, from 1st 
to 2d Batt. llth Regt.— Assistant Sur- 
geon J. Lawdor, to Ist Batt. 3d Regt. 
— Assislant Surgeon J. Ricks, M.D., 
from his Majesty’s 46th Regt. to 1st I3att. 
loth Regt. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Fort St. George, Jan. 16.— Lieut. P. 
Fletcher, 23d Regt. of N. I., to Kurupi*, 
on sick certificate.— J an. 20. LicuC-CoLR. 
Taylor, of the Invalid E-stablislnuent, to 
Europe, on sick certificate.— Lieut. Bre- 
vet Capt. S. W. Steele, 12th Regt. N. I., 
ty Europe, on Furlough.; Lieut. C. Far- 
ran, fitli Regt. N. I., to Europe, on sick 
certificate.— Jan. 23. Lieut.-Col. R. H. 
Vatos, 23d Hegt. N. I: and Major W. 
Clapham, 4th Regt. N. 1., to Europe, on 
furlough.— Jan. 26. Cornets. F. M‘Ken- 
/ie, 2(1 Hegt, L. C., to Europe, on sick 
certific.ale.— Jan. 27. Lieut. B. Shee, 
24th Begt. N. I., to Europe, on ditto. ; 
Lieut. Brevet Capt. W. Babingtou, 6th 
Begt. L. C., to Europe, on ditto.— Feb. 
6. Lieut. J. Horne, of the Artillery, to 
Europe, on sick certificate.— Feb. 17. 
Major H. Yarde, of the Tm-Blld Ksta- 
bllshinent, to Europe, on sira certificate. 
—Feb. 24. Capt. J. Watkins, fith Rejrt. 
L. C., to Europe, on ditto. FVjb. ». 
Capt. 'r. U. Lemond, 3d Regt L.G.* to 
Europe, on Furlough.; /Acut. J, Hen^ 
derson, 2.id Regt. N. L, to Europe on 
sick certificate.— March 2. Major J. 
Smith, 6th Regt. L. C., to Europe, ou, 
furlough.— March 16. Lieut.- Colonel W* 
Faniuhar, to Euro))e, on Furlough. 

Medical Department. 

Fort St. George^ Feb. 6.— Snrgepn Jr 
Ahueslyi to Ettropeibn Turlonsh. 
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BOMBAY. 

MILITARY APPOIWtMIINT^. 

Boifnlbitn Cattle, March il.«>Ueut i* 
H. U\ Batt. 6tH Regt. N. I. an As- 
sJstaDt In the Office of Audtt«>r General, 
vice Hall, promotetl.— 18. Lteut. T. D. 
Morris* 12tn Regt. to be Line Adjutant 
at Deesa* vice Cunningham, dated Uth 
jitarch', 1824 ; Lieut. H. JaeltRoit, of the 
Invalid Batt. to be Fort Adjutant at. 
Taonah, vice Wa»erfield, datea U March 

Lieut. C. C. Uebenock, 9th Uogt. 
N. I. to act as Line Adjutant at Bar(»da 
daring the absence of the Assistant Ad- 
jntanl General, uj>on duty until further 
orders^ dated I Feb. 1824; Licutcuautl). 
Forbes, 2<l Batt. Ut Kegt. N. I. to act a.s 
Staff Gftlcer to the left wing of that Batt. 
at Banxla, until it reioin.s the right wing 
in Kattiwar. — 20. Lieut. E. Stewart, 
Bombay European Regt. to be Adjutant, 
\ice Watts, dated 4 Feb. 1824. — 22. Lieut. 
W. Wi DoweU, 5th Hegt. N. I. to be an 
Assistant in the Surveying Department 
under Lieut. Jci-vis, surveying the South- 
ern Coukan. — April 13. Quartermaster 
Serjeant H. F, DiUey to be ComUictor, 
lice Williams, deceased. — 15. Captain 
G. W. Gibson, of the Regiment of Artil- 
lery, to be Assi.stant Commi.s.sary of 
Stores in Guzerat, vice Jervis. — 19. Lieu- 
tenat Spciiccr, Batt. 3d Regt. to su- 
perintend the repair.^ of public building.s 
at Sattarah, vice Athill. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Botnftay Castle, March 25.— 'Hic rank 
of Mr. R. Warden, Cadet for Artillery, 
who anived in the counii 7 28 Nov. 1H22, 
having been omiuetl to he forwarded Iw 
the Kon. Court of Directors, although 
that of Cadets for the same regiment, 


who arrived otk the 2d ult. have been re- 
ceived, aud that Officer having furnished 
a declaration, upon honour, of hhi having 
passed bis public examination on the lOtli 
hlay, 1822, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that he takes rank in 
the Regiment of Artillery as second Lieu- 
tenant from that date ; 2d Lieutenant T. 
Cleather, to be 1st Lieut, vice Walker, 
pi'oiiioteu, dated 7 June 182.3 ; Senior 2a 
I Jeut. R. Warden, lobe Ist Lieut, vice 
Welland, deceased, dated 17 Nov. 1822. 

European Re^t. April 6— Ensign 11. 
St. John to be Lieutenant, vice Hulmard. 
dated 2 April, 1824. — 1.3. Senior Second 
Lieut. J. Liddell, of the Regt. of Artil- 
lery, to be First Lieutenant, vioR Jervis, 
dated 7 April, 1624. 

PURLOUUHS. 

Bomhuff Ctixfle, March 13.— A.s.dstant 
Surgcfui U. Liddell, 2d Batt. lllh Regt. 
to hiurope for thi-ec years, for the reco- 
very <if hi.s health.— 18. Capt. C. Garra- 
way, yth Regt. N. I. to Europe for three 
years, on privale aifairs, 


CEYLON, 

CIVIL APrOINTMBNTS. 

Colombo, Feb. 16. — ^'Fhos. Eden, Rsq. 
to be Collector of the Di.vtrict of Clillow 
and Fntelam, and Provincial Judge of 
Calpentyn ; J. (J. Forhe.s, Jvsq. ni be First 
As.Histantin the Office of the Chief Secije- 
taiv to Go\crniuent ; C. Browmigg,Esq. 
to he Provincial Judge of 'rriiicoiaa)ee ; 
J. N. Mooyaart, Ksq^. to be Collector of 
the Di.stiict of Batticuloa ; P. A. Dyke, 
E.-^q. to he A.sslstant to the Collector of 
Jaff'uapatnin, 


CODRT MAUriAL ON CAPTAIN P. MORGAN, OF THR 
BENGAL ARMY. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Futtehgur, Wi March, 1824, 


At ah European General Court Mar- 
tial, asbemblcd at Dinapore, on Wed- 
nesday, the 11th day of Feh. 1824, of 
which Lieut. -Col. M. Boyd, Ist. Batt. 
33d Regiment Native Infantry is Presi- 
dent, Capt. P. P, Morgan, of the 2d Batt. 
26th Ri^inient Native Infantry was 
arraigned upon the undermentioned 
charges, via. 

IsL— For conduct unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a geiitleinati, 
in haviiu, In a letter, dated Cuttack, 30th 
Sentemher. 1883, addi‘es.sed to Lieut. T, 
Roberts of the same corps, introduced 


the name of hi.s immediate commanding 
officer. Major Watson, in a manner 
highly disiespccthd and Insubordinate ; 
and ill having, in the said letter, moSt 
nnwarrantably thrown out various insi- 
nuations or iwpersifms derogatory to the 
character of hi.s said commanding officer, 
particularly In the following instances, 
viz. — You mu.st long ere now he aware 
that this apprehension wrs |p*oundl8ss, 
in as much as the information on Avhkh 
it wa.s founded wasitaelf hilse Fin as far 
a.i the residents are coucemod. as alstj 
with legard to the grefet m^ori|y p( tlic 
officei-s of the battmion; if la JikPwisc 
false in their case, they bifvkit dB 
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Court MartiaL 


on me whilst I was yet in y<>ur Bun- 
tfalow^ or subsequently to my haring left 
It for my own.” 

2d, — “ Wc shall now proceed to inves- 
tigate the orinti of fliis false and ipajici- 
ous libc'l, anefto inquire to whom it is to 
be attributed. In answering this quei 7 , 
Col. Carpcnter’ii name must be left en- 
tirely out of the question. To whom 
then can it apply but 'to Maior Watson, 
Capt. Stewart, of liieqt. Auberjonois.— 
Havitig now reduced to the cabalistic 
dumber three, those, from amongst whom 
is to be sought the libeller, who has had 
tl»4 audacity to dictate to you with whom 
it is Ins pleasure that you should as.so- 
Ciate : iwill ask now wlmt pf>s8iblc oh- 
icftion eseii these three uersons could 
nave to calliiis; on you, tnerc being a 
possibility of meeting with me at your 
house ? To this it is im|H)ssible to offer 
any but one answer, namely, that his 
(UMiHcience pricked him, and told him 
tiuit he had neen gnilty of injuring (or at 
least endeavouring to iniureinc,) and lie 
(iiired not likik me in the. face, through 
rlread ot bctra)iug ins cousciom gnilt; 
and one thing, wliTch low and grovelling 
minds can never forgive, is to sec tlie 
jierson. whom they hare tiaduced, rise, 
through tjie force of con>(ious iiitegiity, 
superior to their inalfiolent a'^pei^ions. 
But now, 1 will a'lkjHre these raliminia- 
tors, or, perlmps, I should s.iy, is this 
calumniator, to avoid meeting with me 
clsewliere ? for, as far as I ran observe, 
you are tlie only peixMi whom tliey have 
dared to insult by their dicUtioii. How 
can lie or they be certain that lliey will 
not meet me at the liouse of any otlier 
irersou, when he or they may call ; or 
what security liavc they that I mu> not 
come ill wliere there may be one, or two, 
or all three? And one tiling Is certain, 
imraely, that I will never take the trou- 
ble to avoid tlwiu nor you, nor any ollu r 
man wlio niuy blindlV lend himself to 
their cabal. Tho.se alone whose deed.s 
are evil seek the shade ; I, on the coii- 
tiary, (conscious of my own integi ity) 
liaveeversoiight the light, and ever will.” 

;id. — “ Wo will now appropriate a few 
lines to the, objections of these persons to 
meeting with me, (aa I can conceive 
none otlicrs) to whose opinions you ap- 
pear to bow witli so mucli reverence. 
Andfii-atior Mixior Watson. Wliat has 
he to cuiuplain of? Why a great matter 
tnily : 1 required of him to act like a gcu- 
tleinaii ! An iuire.wouabk*reque.st doubt- 
less; and piTlia^is uot so easily to be fol- 
lowed as recominended.” The whole or 
ftuY part of such couduct being subver- 
siiv of QiilUary discipline, and in breach 
uf the Articles of War. 

A. T. Watson, bjajor,, 
Comtuaudiug 2d Batt. 2f)tU Kegt. N. 1. 

Oct. 182 .J. 

Au4lt1i>ittl^tdiarge preferred against 
Caj)t, P. P. Morgiui, by Brigadier Car- 


penter, comtn&ttdiilg at Cuttack : For 
having, while undCr arrest on the fore- 
going charges, addressed a letter to 
Brig^ Major FaitbfuU, dated Cuttack, 
the 2lst Nov. 1823. conveying highly 
offensive and unjustifiable imputations on 
my couduct, particulariy In the follow- 
ing; viz. “ I do, hovileVer, most solemnly 
protest agaiust sucK decision, as. w'sll as 
the debarring me frobt' reference to su- 
perior authority, as acts, of tlie utmost 
cruelty. This is, 1 believe) the first time 
of an officer under arrest being placed at 
the mercy anil discietiou of bis declared 
and professed enemies for such, and 
uiiprovokedly such, do 1 conceive Major 
Watson and nis staff officers to be : and 
it is well known that no enmity is so 
implacable as that which is gratuitously 
adopted. From these officers 1 do ex- 
pect nothing but indignity and oppres- 
sion ^ and wliilst imiiresseu with such an 
opinion, 1 cannot retrain from expressing 
uhliorrence of tlie cruelty and injustice of 
subjecting me to their authority.” Tlie 
same Ix'liig subversive of military disti- 
pliim, and in breacii of the Articles of 
War. G. CarpentBh, Liept. Col. 

Commaudihg in Cuttack. 

Cuttack, Nov, 21, 1825. 

Upon which char^ges the Court came to 
till' toilovving decision i — 

Fhhtinff nn't —The Court 

having maturely vveighed the evidence 
iwidneed, with what the piisouer has 
urged ill his (iefenee, is of opinion that 
he is guilty of all and every part of the 
eliHiges preferred against him, which 
bvdiig in breach of the Article.s of War, 
does seiiWnce him, Cuiit. P. P. Morgan, 
2d Battalion 2()th Native Infantry, to be 
discharged the service of the Honoui^Je 
Coiiqiany. Approved and confirmed, 
Kuwn. Pauht, Geueial, 

Coiiimaiidcr in Chief in India. 

'Hip sentence of thi.s General Court 
Maitial is accompanied by a recommen- 
dation of the prisoner to clemency, on 
the grounds of length of service, and the 
Commander in Chief would be well* hi- 
rlined tO attend to it, if he did not ftel 
imperatively called upon to mark, by a 
severe example to the Army, the Sense 
he eiitertaiiw of the couduct of those 
who. instead of employing the luflueiice 
resulting fnnn mature veani and long 
service to direct the minds of inexpe- 
rienced putli in the straight }iathbf duty 
and reverefice for legitimate autlmrUy, 
ardil themselves of it to teach them the 
lesson of lusu^t^uation aud disrespeet 
to their superiors. Cant. Morgan is to 
he struck olPthe Hit hr the army from 
the date on which this order may be pub- 
li shell at Dluapore, and directed to pro- 
oe(?d without delay to h'lirt William. • On 
his arrival there, the Towivaud Fort 
M^jor will be pljeascd to tate4he 
aary steps for uiovidlug Mf, Morgau WWi 
a passage to Jifopev 



BIRTHS^ MARRIAGES, AND DKArUJ 


BENGAL. 

Feb. 29. At D^ca. tlie Lady 
.f p \VeEOcliu« Esn. of a dauj^htor. 

theladv bfCapt. 
McMnlUn. of a aoii.^Ild. 

of Mr. J. K- ,Vm- 

Ui^itpal Service, of a son.— ^tli. ‘K^ 

TflrcrMis. A. TIion>,a«, tlio wife of Mr. 

W 'i'homils, Missfonary^ of a son* 7th. 

r W. Sheirlff, of a son. — 

Iror. the la<ly of Capt. Cave, 

Scut Field Transport,- of a 
H h. At Fort William, the of Capt. 

I N Creighton, H. M. lUh Light Uia- 
‘kTnsrof a son ; Mrs. IL Boileau, of a sm.. 
?Sist Mrs. G. G. Fraser, of a daughter. 
-ilthvVelady of Capt. A. Galloway, 
Agent fw Gunpowder, of a ‘htughter.— 
27 *h: At Bcthdni mre, 

A, ShuMhain, IMh N. L, of a 

,laughtcr:-30th. At CalcutU, 

(ioldsii.ith, of a daughter; M^. L. 
Christopher, ..t 

Soorcy, the lady ol W. V l>m 

tiiil Service, of a son.— .Apnl i. 
lilim. the It.:),- of I.ie«t. l.a...e.Ho,., ot 
ArtiUei 7 , of a daughter. 

W,b-r(aff«.-March 1»‘- 

L.sCl. to MlS.S G. J^tUKUS, 

daughter of the hite J. Sarkii^— Lh^ 

C. Cowles, Esq. to 'r^G (W>k’k, 
14th. At Chinsuiali, G. I G- ,V,il 
v«n ttt Miss H. W. Herkiots.— loth. At 
Ally Ghur, Lieut. F. H. Todd, of thf* Hun. 
CouiiMiuy’s Foices, to Chariotte l»h»e> , 
oulv aaugliter of Capt. Long.— April 

CawX. Chpt. f;-. 

Country Service, to MissM. A. H. ncii 
b6ui7ie. , - 

nmMr^March Lst. At the hou^ of 
Licut.-Col. Stuart, Anne, daughter of the 

shawt atJessore, hnima Helen, uaugu 
Sry /. Httbbarft Ew.-27tb. At till- 
cfBia, At'Lacltersteen, Esq. 

MADRAS. 

V towC'd’ 


7th. At Arcot, Mis. Scott, tlic 
Quartermaster J. Seotl, *{?* 

At Foil St. George, tlie.lady of Capt. b. 
SteheUn, H. M. 4lst KegU ot a ^n.- 
I9th. At Arcot, the lady of 
Hunter, 1st Hcgt.Light Ciualiy, of asqn. 
•At the Presidenev, the lady of .W. Iv 1 ay 
lor Esq of the W. C. Civil Service, of a 
soil — aith. At Miwlras, llic wile of Mr. 

C Godf.cy, of 11 S011.-25. At Jari aa i. 

liic lady o? I.ieiit. J. J'V-;''*''*''- ‘*i 
Cavahv, of a .son —M uch Lst. At Mar 
dras, Mrs. J. L. Gutting, ot a daughtm- 
i-Sd. At Belhiry, the holy of 
CsimpbcU, (iih.ilegt of a son.-7tl . M 
Jaffuapauon, the lady of 
Carver, MisJ^ioowT^^t ^ ‘J. ^Co kmel 

At. Madras., «he lady iml At 

-Moleauorth, ot „ 

Pondlcheri-\ , Mi.s.'L. iilagn> , of a sou. 

^23d. Atine Presidency, Canun.u.ciit, 

Ihc I'idv of Uetit. and Adjut. CJiuidfec, 
ot a wiii.-zeih. The lady ot U. 

.fta mil Hcgt. N. I. uf a daugbUi,— 
\.\t tlic Preshiciu’y. the lady ^f 
Crawley, E.s<i. ll.C.Cnil Senice, ot a 
(langl.ter. 

A/«,T,V^e«.-Keb.3d. At S^. GWs 
( Inucli. Capt. HeJiclh of H. C. 
iiivliaiii , to Mif s Ki eiirh , vonnRest 
ter lit the late G. Kre.irli, K«l- .- 


^."SVrsl^laU: tUh itiic > MivaG. 

H T.^Aroaiid, daiiehter 

Efii. of I’oit r,oiii», 

iHt At Madras, C. (huchard, Lsq. !»"• 

to Eri/.abelli, eldest |“nl, 

» ii."l.ichohw'l%.*A. .t 


iX.;’»-,rMr M-Jldllero 
Hth Joiui Biibinglon, Esn. of the cm 

^V'lViiV to ..ai.e,,eWe.t tW^ 


-i<Hh. At Tnchjno|)oIy, Lapt. W. dOncs, 

'^1“v;i,its'Es.hon» 

15th. At Pondiclicrry, *?!ll 

iC Madra^ Civil Stervice, to Harriet, 
fiftt daughter Sampler, of 

Laugton, Dorsetahhre. - 





Ihrlh^, MarrwfjiS, and Vcalh^. 


at ScTmHlci.iba.l.-21> At Vipcn , Saiah, 
uilc «.l .Ml T. Za()in|Kl.-K*l». 7. At 
nm, Mi !>• < liaml)ci>.— > At 
\ allaiiiiMK liiilh , laciit. D i ic, ot t‘if 
( atiiatu Luioinan \ ct. Uatt l-A'' 

Il. llai\, ( apt .1 Will, 7th lUyt. Ltulit 

( ;t\aliv -K'lli At ('an.iiu)u-,tapt 

( (M.pci, l.>l liatt. nth Hritf , at Jld- 

•Mitiii th«‘ iiilaitt M,ii ol ( -ipt. Ki iiilih-, 

A A.(i. I'm 111 IM'‘‘^ -iHlh. At Chmi- 
ulcpiil, ( apt. ,1. F. (if 11 M. K"\al 
Uci'l ; at Maili.i', Mi'S A. H. .Mcia*'' 
ruh At ( aiiiiaiioH , < apt 'I'. ( haiiihci'-, 
1st Bait t)thl{(t't N. l.— 2 _’il. At M. alias, 
1' ( appel “.Mail'll.} AtTiu'hcn- 
rloK', .laiiM'sl haiU^.iiilaiitMiiKit Jallu^ 
Muiitii, l-‘'il- F.S. ai-cl IK iuoiiths.-7th 
At.Iallii.ipatani, Mi - ( ai tci , w iIh ol tlir 

]lc\ 11 ( ai\(M ,Mi''sionai\. -Ktli At’l’iili- 

(•(.liii, Ml .1 Ih'.IoiiLt “I nil M'->' ll'""> 
III till Aci'oniit (li lu■lal’^ nilii ' — 1‘Ali. 
At St 'I'hiiiita^’s .Miiiiiit, Ml CiiiKliictni 
At Kiiiiiiiiil, till l.i(l\ <j 1 
l.ii'ut. Biaiitu 1.1, Bi Bait 1 ’th Bc-it — 
‘JJ.l At 'I l.iii.pM'hai , .1. laii.liM.uil, l•.'(j 
late .\( ((Iiliiiaiit (it'iKial in the l>aiii''li 
.S('i \ h'(‘. 


ItOMB.W. 

/h.'///?,-- Mai ('ll T). \t lliiiipili'c, flic 

I i(l\ III ( apt (' St. .loliM (iiant. II. II. 

Ni/ain's lliii'i'. III a ^iiii.— 'Mh. \l 
( .lai'innu’iit liunsi*, tin l..iil\ nl ( apt. 
Bill I o\N "I ail.iiii-'liii I lltli \t r.Miiia, 
till l.iih 'll !.ll'•ll■ll \\ .iimiutoii, 'll Ills 
i\laicHl>’s (wth Hi ut , III .1 ilaiiitlitri — 
‘JOlh At Sliuiilapiiiii , the l.aiU <il l.M'iit 
S Atliill, II.C. I•.ll^•lll(■( IS, 1. 1 .1 il.iimhici. 
--- \pi il 7lll. .\l \iii iiiiMali.lil, the lailv III 

II .S \ iiiiii!» , r,''(| iM. alias Mrilnal I'.'ta- 
hlisliiia lit , Ilia ilaiiuliti'i . 

31 ( 1 / 1 — .Maiih 17. .M Si. 1 hd- 

ni.is’s (hiiu'h. Ml (' Biiuiiiik, ( hu I 
Oilicci III till' Ship .\'ia lilix. 111 Ml'. 
i\| |'iill(iik.--Jlttli Ml .1 IViit. i,('iiinhu'- 
t(»i III the ( tiiiiiaiii (• Dapailiiu'iil, to 
Miss r. 1 iilL.iiil - list .\l lliiima'\, U. 
.IciiKiiis, I'.si|, Ih'siili III lit Niiupdiii, to 
i:ii/a Hi'h'ii, clih'sl il iii-hU'i 111 the lalo 
11 Spoitiswoiidr, l‘ si| ol till' M.alias 
1 i\ il S(‘i\ a c , liicut ,M Sl.a k , 11(1 Ih ut 
B(iin!'a\ li i to t ri ilia, '( i uial il.iuuh- 
ti i (it lla same — \piil IJlh At I’ooiiah, 
W'. C'ai stalls, l-,si| Mi'dical Sum ki cpLi , 
1’. D .\. to Ml'S Kina, oiiB ilauahti'i ot 
tlic tail ,1. Klim, l.s.p oni..Nl 47tliUi'at. 

- -I'l’li. 21 Diouni'd, ill Boiii- 
h.iv llailxiiii, hiunm l.dKii lucihoaid 
ai l ali'Mt.diN , tiiiin the ship llt'i ( nil's, to 
w hii’li ship 111' 111 loimi'd, .Ml I* .‘''ll. II pc, 
soil ot till' Hi \ . K.iiini I'lot Shai pc, ol lyl- 
iiioiilon.— Jath. .\t Cochin, I’. B. ^ an 


Vullcn, ol the Knt^lisli Chinch —.Jth. 
At Baidolic, Lieut. B. Dotninicctti, ot 
till' 11 C. Maiinc.— Match .}. At Shola- 
iioic, Aimiista, the uife ol Majoi Lani\, 
conmi.indiim I't Btitt. Htli Hcjtt. i . . 
I'nh At Haikoto, (.iconic Lawtenre, 
onl\ <on <d Licnt. W'oithi, Line Adpi- 
i.un.-Uah. .Mis C Kcis ^Mlc ol ( apt. 
.). Kc\>, id the Kh/aheth, ot Boutlia\.^- 
nth .\t Boiiihac. Lieut. -Col. W alien, 
(' B, 11 M. -l/Mh llettt.— April hlh. Mi. 

11 . ( ’ .Mooielioilse, Siimeon ot the Ship 

(Jainrcs; at B\enllah, Licut. J. .1 S. 
.IciM.s, ol th(' lloinliac Aiiilleis. — lllh. 
\t lioiabac, Di. C. A. \eicin. 


( APK. 

71///// “ \ptil 21. Ladr C. Sonieiset, 

o| a il.iuuliti'i. 

CUL.Vr BIUTAINL 
~.liiK 2'> .\t Chelsea, tlie lad\ 
ol \. M Haiiis.u , I'.Mj , late (d the Bein' d 
Mid l.stali , ot a son --.\nLMisM^th._ At 
Oiiialei', the lad\ ol J. Saiiduiih, L'li . 
ol Boinhai, ot twin d<iu;;litei s.— 1 llli 
\t Woithiiii;, lh(' lad) of Jo,s( pli Malliii'a- 
all, Lsi| , hue Na\al Sloii'keepei ot his 
M.i!es|\ s i)o( k-iaid, at’i'iincoiiialee, ol 
,i soil M Uodwell, neai U'eMiioutli, 
llu' l.alv ot ( aid ,). B SeeK , of the 
Bo'iihai Amu, and late Seeoinl in Coiii- 
111 tnd III the Naupoie AuMliai ics, ot a 
son 

o/'.o'v — AintU'^i htli. /\t Kdin- 
huii'h, ( .ipt 'I'. Ikiieison, llt'i .MajestCs 
(ltd UcL't , to.Maiy .\nn, Nounitest il.tucdi- 
lei ol the late Lieiit. ( ol. Sheiiitl, ol the 
Madi.is ('a\ah\.— mil At St. (home's 
(hiiuh, C.ipt. Sandeis, ot the Beniral 
(.ii.di\, to Kh/aheth ().<\\ald, eldest 
il.nn^hiei ot A. Andeisou, Ksip, Chapi'l- 
stieet, (iioscenoi -stinaie.-— l.ltli. J. Bai- 
teison, Ks(j., ot Benttal, .M .S., to Anne 
Loiii'.i, w idow ot the l.ile \V'. ()‘Neil, Ls(|. 
ol till' Benual Seime — 24tli -At West- 
inindeijll W ilton, K.sii., ol ( lloneestei , 
to Ch.u'lotte Maii.i, ehie.st dauftlitei ot 
.t. ilalleit, l'.s(| , id' Dulwiih, and foi- 
ineil) ot Boinhu ; at Donhead, Wilts, 
.lohn .lones, l'!s(| ot Liuioln’s Inn, and 
ol I’eiitie MtUVi, Denhmlishiie, to .Ma- 
iiaiine, Noniutest d.nmhter ot the late 
William Billiton, Ksij. ot W’ykin Hall, 
Leuisteishne. 

—July 27). .At .feisev, Lieut.- 
( 'oloiiel Siiawioi th, late ol the 2d ( eylon 
Kmlmeid — lltli At Kdinhiimh, .L 
( i.nme, eldest dan^htei of Capt. I'L 
Ctanne, ol the Hon. L. 1. Comi). Sicniee. 
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sHippisro mTCx.x.xos7fci:. 


ARRIVALS IN E\(iLAM> FROM rASTKHN PORTS 


Dute 

Po> 1 of A) tual. 

S/iip’s ^atnf. 

Cummandet . 

V >/ t of /)r I'Ot t UH’ 


J.ily 

;;i 

( Rl PlMiioiith . . 

He.pe 

Flint 

, iMailia" 

IMai d 

Aiii^ 

;i 

Poi 1 vinoiitii 


('nine 

. I’oinb.iy 

.Mar. 2S 

Aiil;. 

f) 

DtMl 

('Imiloite 

Ste\en>on . 

. Doniba\ 

.Mar 17 

\MI^. 

.'■) 

OlJDoor 

Nepos 

'I’l.uler 

. Main it‘ni>! .. 

.‘\pi il 2(1 

Atm'. 

5 

1*01 tsIlKMltll 

Pilot 

(J.ndner 

. lleim'al 

D(e. 14 

Am.'. 

a 

Deal 

\\’.ifeiloo 

.^t 11(1(1 

. llomb.iN 

Mar. 21 

Amr. 

.^) 

Deal 

lloMie 

l.,a\\M»n 

IWimal 

iM.ii. 1 

.\llL'. 

Ti 

Dim! 

L.nlv ( aniplicll . 

H(tliani 

Peni'al 

Feb. 21 

Aiil>. 

7 

Dt'al 

ptMiie 

r,(l\v ai (N . 

Heimal 

.1.111. ;u 

Am,' 


Ofl Dn\<i 

A.iu.iiie 

(lover 

xMani iliim . . 

A pill l.'i 

XtlL,' 

u> 

Deal 

Potion 

Mell.ank . 

Uene.il 

Mai. 1 

Alim 

17 

Oli Hover 

P.ltieiKi* 

Kind 

t'.ijie , . 

Mai. 2S 

All". 


De.tl 

Maitl.ind 

(Pl'iieii 

Pengal 

.Mai. S 

\mi. 

IS 

l.iveijiool 

CiUiilt.i 

Stum. in , 

IKnual 

Mai IS 

Am,' 


( III I a\ ei |)Ool 

(hlnv^^'^ 

Milloid , 

Poinb.iy 

A pi il2b 

Aim' 

22 

( )lt >.ev\ Imveii 

Amhemt 

Clitton 

Ib'iigal 

M.n. It; 

■Km;. 

22 

l*i\ month 

Mannei 

1 lei belt ; 

Heniooleii 

Apiil 1(1 

Aug. 

21 

on Dovei 

Meiitoi 

Haiioon . 

C Inna 

Aptil t’> 


ARHIXALS IN I \s'ri:UN POIMS. 


I)(th. PoilojA, 

ttml .N/o//N .%((;((< 

Cnouiitinilt r 

Pol t of Ih ]l(ll t 

.Mar 2S Penjal ‘ 

.. (ialm'e^ 

.. Fold 

,, l/ondoti 

x^plll a ( \ip(‘ ot ( !oo(l 1 lop(‘ II M 'I'.iluai lleibeit 

. . PIv iiiontli 

Apiil IS Cape ot (lood Hope ( .imbnian 

.. HiiKbeeK 

. . lavei pool 

Ajiiil IS xManiitiiis 

. . .loliii Pal I y 

. . Ko( be 

.. I.ondon 

Apiil IS .M.imitnm 

, . ( >1 pbeio 

Fiiil.iy 

, . London 

Ajiiil 27 C ap(' ot (bi 

)d Hope lama 

. . Knox 

.. Hondon 

A pi il 2d ( 'aiie ot ( m 

»d Hope H . M . S. Ai ai line ( Ii.kI-. 

.. Pol t^'iiioiith 

Apiil ilO Cape of ( iood 1 lope Uiitanni.i 

.. PniKe 

. . Pl\ inontli 

.liiim* 2 Cape ot ( lood Hope Hottentot 

.. .''imlaii 

laiiidon 


J)l PAR I t Rl s 1 ROM 

I N(;iAN 1) 


Port of 1), i„ii t. 

S/nl.'s Soon 

( 'iiiitonnnli i . 

Ih ‘.I niuUoii . 

.bilv A\ Deal 

. Mi'ditt iiane.in . . 

.'^tew.iit 

Cev Ion 

.inly :H Deal 

. ( 11 ea-.^'iaii 

1 lolltliw aile 

Pi imal 

.\im. 7 De.d 

. ]■ npin .Ue> 

Me.i.l 

Peiie.il 

Vii". 7 Deal 

. S.n.ib 

Povv ell 

Poll! Iiay 

\ni'. 20 C(nM“? 

. Sid( nd'd 

.'''tiilini' 

( bum 

Xm,'. 20 Di'al 

. '1 lioin.is 

W iii^pt .11 

St Heleii.i 

-\m;. 22 Pol (»nionth 

. Koialii 

Heininini''' 

Poinbay 

.\ii!'. 22 Poi tsinontli 

. .Iiili.ma 

Fotbei iiiirtoii . . 

( bum iind (dui In • 

>im. 22 Deal 

. iNiimao .. 

ISoi tliwood 

( ,ipe 

.\m'. 22 PoitMiionth 

. Mil fold 

Hoi wood 

Poinbay 

^nl'. 22 Deal 

, IMoi lev 

ll.illid.iy 

Pem-al 

Am,'. 2.1 PlMnontb 

. Mollatt 

Pi ow n 

( bum and (jm bet 

Xiig. 24 (il a\ eyelid 

( nnibi i.ni 

( laiUM.n 

Poinb.iy 

Ang. 2j (JJ.l^e^eM(l 

. KunwcII 

Ainotioiig 

( '.ip( 


STIII’S 1 M'l < n I> To ^ \1I, IN I IMS MON'I J| 


Dutf. 

I’ot 1 of DtflUli 

Shiji\ Siiioi 


( ’noionio /< 1 . 

l)i '1 III fit 1 oil 

Sept. ;i 

' Pol tvnnnitli 

Sii ( ieo) (,'e ( l^boi ne 

Cintl'on 

( .ipi o! ( lOod 1 lope 

•"'fjit. 4 

Poi f.Miionth 

I'elicit.o 


( impbfll 

-M.idi.i'. and Pi in al 

.s. pt (] 

Poi I'lnoiifb 

d'liotna.'. 


W m--p('ai 

( ape \ ej(i^ (N St III len. 

Svpt. b 

J’oi tviinnitli 

.‘'opbi.i 


P.iid.iy 

Maili.i-. and Pmigal 

Sipt. 7 

Pol t'lnontli 

Pot tvea 


Slitjilieaid . 

Pem-al 

Si pt. It) 

Pin t^inontli 

x\ll 1 eil 


K.imb 

liomli.iv 

Stpt 10 

Pol t'lnontli 

H.u I u t 


1 nicbei 

P.ii.w la ,ind Siiupipoi e 

Sept. 10 

Poi isinoutli 

(l.nmi •. 


LIomI 

iii im d 

Srpt. l.'i 

P(M t.xiinnitb 

Am in a 


Fail 

xM.uii.is and Peiigal 

Se[it. 20 

Pin t'lnontb 

Uoi kumliam 


W .lIlL'll 

Itenual 

Sept 20 

Poi t>inou(h 

Otzle ( a>tlc 


(..unb 

Pomb.iy 

Sept. 20 

Poi t'^month 

.\lexandei 


Pi( b.iid on . 

M.mi itiu.s .md C'eyloM 

Si pt 2.') 

Pin tsmoiith 

Pot be tel 


Copplll 

M.idras 

Sept. jO 

Poi timuuili 

Pu\ im 

.. 


JJciigal 



SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

P,t/D*purt. Lat. and Long. Ship't Nmf. 

Feb^ 9 LAnik.u . . 33 S. 2C E. Sir E. Paget . 

April29 Latidoii 16.2!) S. 78.53 E. ftlaiqiieeii 

May 19 the Cape 1)ukc of Bedford 

Jguc y L<>rtdort., 37.19 N. l.COOW. Hose > . 

June 22 London . . 8.22 N. 22 W.* liady Amherst . 

July 6 Londflp .. 37JiON. 13 W. Layton , 


OoiKMA^ff. DfttiMtioHy^ 

Geaty' . . Bebg»l 

Walker .. Beng.'&Ch. 

Cimnyngham Maa.& Hen, 


IMarqnis 

Imcaa 

Miller 


Mad.dc Ben. 

Madras 

Bengal 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


AttRlVAI^ PROM INDIA. 

By Ibe HWimIm.— F rom B<rtnl[)ny W. Wbtn- 
lion, Estj. M. r>. tioHi Bombay, tlir«* Misses 
Hooper, iKNu Ceykm, and a feiunlancDant 
By llie ]Siana.~~¥rom Ualavia. Capt. T.T. 
HariinAluii, from Hini;npon‘. 

By llie iloftf, — From MdiTrai • Mesdana-s 
Yalei, llarpiir, Piisli, Fopto, ami Palown ; 
J.ifut ('«l. Oellvif, H. Iw. 4'ith Foot, Dr. 
Yutea, Major Yaidc, ('apt. M‘ Donald, lit Hajj. 
N.I. , Copt. Condrll, UUli Ucqt N I., l.ioutB. 
i'utoaii and 'i'hornbniy, Mtli Hrict. ,* i.irut. 
Wailock, H. M. b‘Jib lo«»t, l.ieut NnituitiMth 
I.itut.H. Nutbeiland and Campbell, ‘tCth 
Kent. I nine childien, one E\iropeaii keivant, 
one native ditto, and mxty-lour invalid*. J A. 
Moore, F,*a, ot tire NizumN service, I.ieut. 
iM‘Keiizio, i3tli l.iaht Duncooint, and one native 
aeivant, were landedat the Cape. 

By the Lniiy Cmjihftl (in addition to oiir 
lj»t of Beo^M Vui<eni{er* a* pei last number) : 
Mrs. A. Miliord j Wism-s K. Hall, A. Ilonic, and 

M, Wttlord, Capt. .!,<». Mitlord, Madras Army ? 
Lieut, A. Shiel, ii. M. tAHii Fmit; Eicut. J. 
Ralph, doth Rcgf., I.icut, W. AimsIioiiK, dlst 
Rc^t, i tlir(<e Master* Mittoid, lour servant*, 
tliiiiy invalid*, til ICC women, aud lour i liiUlien, 
all (lom Madras , Lieut Col. and Mis* M 
Heatlicole, (i. Viii(uon, Esq. I.ady and lour 
Alaftlem Vii^non {Lient. Col. J. Palon, Misse* 
E. ChitcMI, and M. Neaie ; J. H. Swinhue, Esq 
Miss J. tSwiiilloe, Mis. S. Bell, and Di. A. 
Naniei. 

By the Wflter/oo.—Froni Bombay : Mr. Lid - 
dell, Anaistant 8iii);eoii. 

Tf By the Ocenn I’lom New South Wale*: 
Aletwr*. Currie and \\o«dhou*e; Dni. Douglas, 
M'Tariinn, Waller, and Davis, Cnpt. Iivin, ot 
Bengal Anny, Lad\, and four rliildien ; Adj. 
Mockie, 3d Itegt Bull*, Mrs/Mackie, Mis. and 
flIissVoung, and Master BUrlsUme. 

By ihe From Bengal : Mrs. Broder* j 

Misses A. Neil, Blown, and Kobeitsoii; R. 
Huidswoith, r.Mj., Licnt. J. Bui net, II. C. S ; 
Masters Jiiown and H.Lelevi'e ; and one native 
seivant. . 

By the Nry)«.< — From the Maimlius . Lieuts. 
C.Kiipliel| and HnshHwalt. 

By the Nipt tine.— From Bengal Mr and Mil. 
P.llerton and three chiHim; -Capt. and Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, and one child, Lieut., Mm., and 
Mis* Mullnm; Miss Tooiie: J. Burn, Esq.; 
Ml. and Mr*. Kay, and twaciiildren , .Suigeun 
Mansell and child , Assistant Surgeon Hairison, 

N. I. i Mr. l.ainliton and Lieut. Yates, H. M. S. 
Iromtha Cape ; two Mis*'ej Dretou, Master Bre- 


ton, two European servants, and five Nalire 
ditto. 

By Ihe C/i«rlotte.— From' Bombay; Mr. Far- 
qniiarson. 

By the Matiland — From Bengal and Madras: 
Miss a. Bernard, Mastei C. Davis, I.jeut. Conr- 
tain. If. M. 44th Kegt , Lady, and son; Master 
.1 Breen, Mesdames Ballard (left at the Cape), 
O'Biien, and Dalcf Master and Mii<» Dale; 
Mr 11. Mnirny, roval nav y ; Mt. Ciiiling, Sur- 
geon, H.C. .s., (’^apt. M'Kenzie, Secrctaiy to 
the (lovernmeut at Beneoulcn (left at UieCape); 
Capt. N. Ccplmla, Agent on behalf of the Greek 
Pniriot* ; and .1, F. S ’euart, Esq, from the Cape. 
• By the /*ofto7i.— From Bengal: Mr. W. aod 
Mrs Brodie , Mr. It. Liddiard (left at the Cape) j 
Cornet R. Collins, 11 M. lOtb Lancer* ; Master 
W. S. llairowell, two Misses Biodie. Mrs. 
Saltmnisli lioni St Helena, and 35 invnllils: 

By the Lndg AmAerit.— From Ben)cal : Mr, B. 
Prince, liotn St. Helena. 

By Ihe l.adif Nugent.— Ttom Bengal, arrived 
nt tlie Cape. J.ient. Col. J. Noble, C. JJ. Horse 
Biigade, I.ieut. Weldon, ad Balt. Artill. ; Major 
W. ClBptiBiii, 4tli Uegt. Iniantry , J. Ainer«ley, 
Esq. Surgeon , L’eiit J. Home, 1st Bath AiUlf.; 
Ml .1, Gibson, and Mi. W^iight. 

By the Afex6o»ot/oA.— From ^ngal, arrived at 
Mhoim: Mis, and Mihi Gieig, Mr. Suter, and 
Mr. Underwood, 

By the Udnty —From Bengal and Madras ; 
Mesilames GoiKlman and Dcndwicli j J M'. 
Kerge, F.vq , I.ieut Shell, from Bengal i W'. 
W'lllston, E»q.; Lieut. Gregg, H. M.dtith Regt.j 
Lient*. Fasket and Davidson, H. M. 46th Regl. ; 
and Lient. Henderson, S3d Regt N. I. 

On the 25tli of August, a Court of 
Directors was lield at the East India 
Hmtse, when ^})e following shipd were 
taken up and thus stadoned ; viz. « 

Atlas, Capt, ; Herefordahire, Capt Wm. 

Hoyie ; Madras and China, to touch at Ceylon.— 
Vansittart, Capt. H. DAIrymple, Windsor ,Gapt. 
’I'huroa* llaviside; Bombay and China Mrw, 
to touch nt the Cope.— KellieCastle. <^ant. a.L. 
Adams, Inghs, C^t Samuel Serfe; Bombay 
and Chinn.— Farqnnarson, Capt. Wm. Cmlct- 
shaiil , St. Helena Bombay, and China.— Geu. 
Kydd, Cnpt. Alexander Nairne; Hylbe, C»t. 
J. P. W'ilsoii : Royal George, Capt C. 8. Ti- 
mms, Waterloo, Capt Richard AU^er, Bri^e- 

watei, Capt ; Kent, Capt. Hanry Cobb; 

Be igai uuu Chum.— Repulse, Cimt John Pater- 
son J St. Helena, Bencoolen, bod Chlpa. 
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MR. BENTHAM’s book OF FATXACIBS. 

There are some men, whose genius and penetration can'y them so 
much beyond the general standard of the age in which they live^ that 
the value of their discoveries is not felt or understood until long after they 
have ceased to exUj^ Succeeding generations, however, advancing in 
knowledge as they proceed, are at length struck with astonishment at the 
indifference with which the objects of their veneration and esteem appear 
to have been regarded by the contemporaries among whom they lived. It 
has been said that no prophet receives honour in his own country: nor, 
it might have been added, in his own times. Mr. Bentham is a living 
illustration of the truth of this remark. If ever profound wisdom, and 
an extensive acquaintance with the science most deeply affecting the 
happiness of mankind, have been undervalued by the age and country in 
which they first appeared, it is in the neglect shown by tlie Legislators of 
the present day, and by those of England in particular, to the principles 
developed in the writings of this greatest and best among the benefactors 
of his species, whose name will be hereafter associated with all that is 
noble and exalted in the estimation of man. It is true, there are 
some few who have been proud to pay the homage of their admiration to 
the labours of this philosopher, before he has descended into the grave. 
But they are those, who, being removed by distance of space from tho 
object of their regard, have felt and acteil as if they had been removed 
hy distance of time from the generation iii which he existed. The more 
remotely they have been placed beyond the contaminating atmosphere of 
local prejudice and party-feeling, which blinds the understandings of the 
midtitude, the clearj^r have their perceptions been, and the more ardent 
and enthusiastic the testimonies borne by them to the excellence of that 
which every successive investigation has led them the more strongly to 
admire. The beautiful eimile of Shakespeare is, as a general truths 
perha^, undeniable — 

Glory is like a circle io the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself. 

Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought. 

This may he said of almost every kind of reputation, the first step in 
the spread of fame being the admiration of surrounding observers, on the 
trodden by its possessor; after which it is progressively diffused 
throughout society, till it becomes expanded over the whole wotld. The 
'^ery rtverse of all th}s has, however, been observed ip the case of Mr. 

Orimtal Herald, Vol. 3, V 
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Dentham. His transcendent merits first began to be appreciated by the very 
* outermost circles of t^ll, and come last to be felt and understood at home. 
On the steppes of Russia and Siberia, across the Andes of America, in 
the VaHcyi of Switzerland, and dn the plain! of Hindoostan, the hame 
and writings of Mr. Dentham have long been better known, and more 
highly valued, than in the city of Westminster, in w'hich he writes. The 
Republican Rulerg q( La Plata and of Peru, the Legislators of Colombia 
and the United Stajis. tlje Representative Assemblies of France, and tiie 
Cortes of Portugaf-ft^ Spain, have all of them in their turn, draw n wis- 
dom from the ricfMind inexhaustible stores of this profound Jurisconsult; 
wliile in England, the country of bis birth and residence, bis labours, 
until very recently at Ica^t, have scarcely been known beyond the circle 
of a select few ; have J/een still less valued by the people most deeply 
interested in the benefits they were calculated to produce ; and, in the 
minds of those, whose pride and power they were purposely intended to 
dirtiihish, they have been studiously associated with all the odium that 
their Utmost ingenuity could contrive to attach to his name. 

But the progress of Truth, though slow, is certain j^nd the soundness 
of the principles developed in the Theory of Morals In^d Legislation, and 
in the numerous other productions of the samo prolific pen, are begin- 
ning to be acknowledged even in quarters where the triumph of such 
principles was not first to be expected. Within the present year, 
a ministerial member of the House of Commons, in a debate on the 
Usury Laws, at an early part of the last session of Parliament, was con- 
strained to say, that although he was by no means an admirer of the ge- 
neral doctrines of Mr. Dentham, yet, truth obliged him to admit that his 
admirable Book on Usury, was, in his estimation, one of the most perfect 

G js of logical reasoning that ever emanated from the human mind ! 

Book was published nearly forty years ago; the truths it con- 
tains have never been controverted i yet, even now, it is by a portion 
only of the author’s countrymen that it's value is clearly understood : 
though w'e believe Um period is fast approaching, in which it will be as 
difficult to find men of inquiring minds who have not read and received 
conviction from this masterly performance, as it is now to find persons 
lyho have studied that Work, and are ready to admit the full force of its 
philosophical demonstrations. The history of this little volume may be 
taken, perhaj>s, as a type of the fate which is likely to attend all the sub- 
sequent emanations from the same mind. 

The Fragment on €tov€rnment, or a Comment on the Commentaries 
of Blackstone, was first published in 1776 ; yet, notwithstanding its con- 
^usive and unanswerable exposure of the imperfection of the Laws and 
the weakness of the Commentator, — Blackstone and the Constitution con- 
tinue to be worshipped by the unthinking multitude, with a reverence as 
senseless as that which the Indians pay to the idol Juggemauth. The 
mist is beginning, however, at length, to disappear; and we hope yet to 
see the day when tliis wotk on Government will be spoken of, even in the 
House of Commons, (the last retreat of ignorance on all matters connect- 
ed witli its peculiar duties of legislation,) in the sarnie terms as the Book 
on Usury was mentipped, by one whose eyes were not sufficiently 
opened to see the value of any other of the same writer’s poductioos. 

The Introduction to the PruBjiplesof Morals and LegislatJort, was first 
published in 178Q : yet the principle which it laye down ai the btisU 
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all excdlenee in either, namely, the principle of Utility, though vaguely 
uodentood by domb, and phiis^ but not reduced, to, practice by others, ' 
may still be said to be a secret to the great majority of those whose espe- 
cial duty it is to study and develope that principle in every act of their 
lives ; wc mean the men in whose hands power is reposed, and on whose 
conduct in the exercise of that power, the happiness of all who are sub- 
ject to its influence mainly depends. We may not live, perhaps, to seo 
this great principle openly adopted, and scrupul^tt]ytdhered to as th^ 
guide of our rulers : but that the time will comejSjmln ^it will be as dif- 
ficult to find a Legislator who doubts its excellences^ it now is to find 
one who prefers the interests of the many to the interests of the few and 
acts steadily on that great maxim, w^e as firmly believe, as we believe in 
tiic certain progress of physical and scientific triith, or in the certainty 
that the axioms of mathematics will .be universally admitted by all the 
uncivilized nations into which a knowledge of its leading demonstrations 
may be introduced. 

Considering the aristocratical and temporizing tendency of the Edin- 
burgh Review j ite^extreme caution as to the admission of rash innova- 
tions • its great vraeration for the constitution, as by law established ; 
its constant vibration between the interests of the privileged few and the 
subject many, so happily exposed by its young and vigorous rival of 
Westminster, — it is a great triumph gained to the cause of that more ho- 
nest and uncompromising demand for improvement, which Mr. Benthain 
has always, ana the Northern Reviewers have never, heartily and zea- 
ously advocated, to find that even they are at length compelled to speak 
of him in terms of no ordinary praise : in terms so striking as to desorva 
repetition here, for they cannot be too frequently brought to public view, 
III a recent article on Criminal Procedure and Publicity of Proceedings, 
they say 

Mr, Bentbam cannot write any, thing which sensible men will not be glad to 
read; and that mind must be very low, or very high indeed, in Ihc scale of intcl- 
lit^ence, which does not derive instruction from his works. I'or our own parts, 
we have long thought tliat our opinions can never be submitted to a more satis- 
factory test than his examination. So sifting and severe a scrutiny bids fair 
either to eradicate them for ever, or to establish them in tenfold confidence. No 
writer in kny agC has paid more active service to the cause of Truth ; and certainly 
none of her friends have treated her enemies with less ceremony, driving hypo- 
crisy and fraud to their hiding places, and boldly bidding defiance to authority^ 
when resting its claim on any basis but that of reason alone. — Vol. xl. p. 16^. 

It might have b^n supposed that the Member of Parliament wlio 
considered Mr. Bentham s Book on Usury to be one of the most logical 
pieces of reasoning that ever emanated from the human mind, would 
have thought that doctrines springing from the same source, about the 
same’ period of time, and on subjects strictly belonging to the great 
science of which this is itself but one branch, could n’ot have been alto * 
^ther wrong. And it woitld seem reasonable to most owfn, that the 
Revisers should also consider the plans of such a writer as they have 
described Mr, Bentham to be, as not altogether visionary and absurd, 
bo.th of these parties, so lavish in their commendation, and neither 

theta fully emancipated from the prejudices of authority in other 
Jitters, consider' the greatest of all the reforms proposed by this power- 
^adVocate of truth, and shown by hini^to be both practicable and be- 
wcidl, drean itf a benevolent enthusiast, which not only never 

V 2 
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can be realized, but which, if it could, ought not to be, because it would 
carry too far (in their estimation) that principle of thd greatest happinsia 
of the greatest number, which they would limit in its operation to the 
privileged few, and shut out from its embrace entirely by far the larged 
portion ofthe subject many. 

The literati of continental Europe are better acquainted with Mr. 
Bentham’s works; and consequently more deeply penetrated with their 
singular merit and'iihportance, than writers nearer home; and we are 
glad of the opportdnity thus offered to transcribe a passage or two from 
a recent number of the R^vue Encyciopedique, in confirmation of this 
fact. In speaking of the Principles of Morals and Legislation, after some 
remarks on a style that requires the sustained attention of the reader, in 
order to enable him to seize the full force of that which it is employed 
to express, the writer says; 

Mala, apres avoir vaincu cette premiere difficult^, il en sera bien d^domfuag^ 
par retendue et la justesse ties vues du savant publici^te Anrlais, et par la sa* 
iresse avec laquelle il salt creuser dans les profondeurs de la science qu'il pro- 
fesse. On vott coinbien est vaste le plan de M. Bentham; la seule chose qti'il y 
aurait it craindre, e’est que sou execution ne pdt ^tre achAvee par bunune 
plus que septuan^enaire. Mais quand on r6fb^chit que sans doute I'enseinble des 
ouvrages projet^s a ete muri pendant un demi-slecle daoslatete d'un auteur austi 
savant et aussi laborieux, on peut, avec raison, supposer que tous les materiaux 
se trouvent, non* seule ment recucillis mais disposes et coordonn^s, de maniere It 
ii'exiger pour etre livr4s It I’impression, qu’un dernier coup d’oeil et les deruieres 
corrections dc la main du maitre. Souhaituns, It M. Bentham, le banheur de 
voir, avant sa inort, entre les mains du public, un ouvrage d’une si haute impor- 
tance, qui couronnerade iiouveaux lauriers sav^n^rable vieillesse. t. xxii.p. 644. 

Again, in reference to the Fragment on Government, a new edition 
of which, as well a.s of the Principles of Morals and Legislation, occa- 
sioned the reviewer to speak of its merits, he says : — 

Coinmc Texamen detailK; des Coinmentaircs de Blackstone furmcralt neces* 
gairement un ouvraje tri-s volumineux, M, Bentham se borne k commenter une 
partie de T Introduction, ou Blackstone a place, comme une espece de hors- 
d'rt^uvrc, ses r^Hexions sur le ^ouvernement en t^^ii^ral, et sur la conitittttioii 
Britanniqueen particulier. Ce court passai^e foumit it M. Bentham un vaste champ 
pour son critique. II refute, avec sa profondeur accoutum^e,. les principes de 
Blackstone, en ce que coucerne rurigiue et les formes des differens gouverne- 
mens, ainsi que le droit jwur le pouvoir supreme de faire des lois, et c”est qu’ou 
appelle son devoir d'en faire. Quant aux r^exions de Blackstone an sujat de la 
constitution Britannique, M. Bentham en demontre d’une maniere frappante le^ 
vices nombreux, et la tendance desastreuse. 11 y aurait uue foule des remarques 
Judicifuses et profoodes k extraire do ce petit ouvrage j mais la place 
et je duis me l)orner k cii recommandcr la lecture k tous ^ux qui s'int^ressent 
k la legislation politique, et qui ne se laisseront pas effniyer par la couleui' na^ 
taphymqueet par la concision ^touuante, qui distingue le style de notre auteur.-- 
t. X. p. 646. 

We may add to this high and deserved eulogium, the humble testi- 
mony of our sincere admiration of the works here spoken of and our 
conviction that no writer that ever lived has done more for the cause of 
Truth, than their profound and distinguished author. Tire causes that 
have hitherto prevented bis writings from being so popularly known 
and universally esteemed u they deserve to be,, and no doubtjeoa long 
will be, in the country thlt gave them birth, are meny and .copnpticated; 
but among the most powerful of all, may perhaps be conskU^^ In** 
Their being in advance of the average knowledge of the. age : 2dly. Tbs 
mists of prejudice w'hich blind the unthinki^ portion of mankiodi 
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and prevant their seeing the close connexion of their own interests with 
the improvement of the institutions under which they live : and 3dly. 
The powerhii array o£ all those corrupt influences which it is the great 
object of the benevolent philosopher gradually to wes-ken^ and^ ultimately 
to destroy. In proportion, however, to the n'imber and weight of those 
obstacles to their general study and dissemination, ought the friends of 
improvement to exert all their efforts to remove them ; and for this 
reason, we conceive that no man can render sL greater service to his 
frilow^creatures than by doing all in his power to enforce the sublime 
maxim which forms the basis of all Mr. Bentham’s writings, and which 
we have chosen for the motto of our publication. It is with this feeling, 
and under this impression, that we desire to give our portion of labour 
to the discharge of this sacred duty ; and for which wo need no higher 
stimulus and no greater reward than the pleasure of the task itself. 

If the sentiments w'hich we have collected from the English and French 
reviewers, and to which we have been proud to add our own, were de- 
servedly applicable to such of the writings of Mr. Bentham, as were pub- 
published before these eulogiunis w^ere uttered or expressed ; they are duo 
in a still higher degree to the subsequently published and equally admi- 
raWe Work, of which we shall now proceed more particularly to give 
some account. 

Of the two great causes of the misery that afflicts mankind, it is per- 
ha})s dimcult to say whether absolute ignorance, or the existence of lalse 
^d pernicious opinions, is the most powerful in its operation. We are 
inclined to believe, however, that the latter is the more mischievous of 
the two. The simplicity of the untutored Indian of America, and the 
frankness of the untaught Bedouin of Arabia, are, in our estimation, 
less unfavourable to human enjoyment, even connected as they are with 
the rudest state of civili;*ation and manners, than the bloody supersti- 
tions of the more cultivated Hindoos, or the atrocities which have been 
perpetrated in the finest countries of Europe, under the influence of a 
refined state of society, and put forth with all the sanction of religion 
and superior knowledge. He who labours to instruct the untutored 
Ignorant, no doubt performs a valuable service to his fellow-man : but ho 
who strips the mask from imposture, who exposes the worthless preten- 
emns of sophistry under the garb of wisdom, who roots out false opi- 
nions and assists to emancipate mankind from the slavery of prejudice 
and delusion, — pe^orms a higher service still. Mr. Bentham stands pre- 
eminent above all his contemporaries in this respect. He has never nat- 
tered existiiig prejudices nor palliated existing errors. His only aim 
has been the discovery and propagation of truth ; whether welcome or 
unw^leoine, has been to him a matter of perfect indifference. He had 
but one cause to serve — and that he has unshrinkingly defended. He 
has done for Iraialation, what Euclid did for mathematics, and Newton 
for physics, demonstrations of the former, and the principia of 

the latter, are not more firm in their foundations than those of Mr. Ben- 
tham : and inasmuch as the institutions under which men live, and the 
laws.by which they are governed, are of iofl^iitely greater moment, in 
tlteir eflbcts on the happiness of the human race, than the most sublime 
tI)<c(weries4Arthe natural and physicaFworid, so are we ready to award 
to«chia great master of legislative science the highest honours among the 
true benefactors of mankind. 
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Tlie Book of Fallacies, which is the most recent of tho authors works 
that has appeared from the English press, is said, jn the title page, to 
he prepared from the unfinished papers of Mr. Bentham, by a friend. 
Tho substance of the treatise had been before published by M. Dumont, the 
industrious and intelligent translator of most of the author’s writings, in 
French, forming part of a work entitled “ Tactiquo des Assomblces L4, 
gislativcs," *or attached to it, under the separate head of “ Traite des 
Soj)hismc8 Politiques.” There is much, however, in the French edition 
tliiit lias been judiciously omitted in the English, particularly a criticism 
on the declaration of the Rights of Man, by the French Constituent 
/Assembly ; and the space gained by this omission has been filled by 
jiiuch valuable matter that has not been included in the French, Tlie 
contents have undergone a now arrangement (though it is said by the odi- 
tor that Mr, Bentham has had no sliare in this), and on the whole it 
may be regarded as one of the most valuable gifts that has for some 
timo been pr<‘scntcd to the English public. 

The division of the work into sections and chapters tends materially to 
assist tho reader in reaping the full benefit of such classification of the 
several subjects in his mind. Tlie introduction is occupied by an exac t 
(lefinitioii of tho word “ Fallacy;” by an hiistoric'al sketcdi of the writers 
by whom fallacies liavc* been principally noted, from Aristotle to Locke; 
by an exanunation of the relation of fallacies to vulgar errors; by thc' 
division of fallacies under their appropriate heads; and by an account 
of a work called “ Parliamentary Logic/’ written by a late Member of 
Parliament, well known by the name of “ Single-speech Hamilton,” 

Part the First, which follows immediately after the Introduction, is 
devoted to an exposure of the Fallacies of Authority, the sulyect of 
which is, authority in various shapes ; and tho object, to repress all ex- 
ercise of the reasoning faculty. Tho hai)py talent of Mr. Bentham, in 
framing words and combinations of words, wdiich express what he wishes 
to convey, not only more briefly, but more forcibly than any periphrasis 
could eft’ect, has been exercised with great advantage in some of the titles 
given to the chajrtevs of this division : but, as tho most expressive of 
such compound epithets are often the most obnoxious to ridicule, many 
3of these, as they stood in tho original manuscript, have, w’o learn, been 
struck out, arid others substituted for them by the present editor* As 
an illustration of the general character of those that remain, we may 
name, in the first part of the work, the following ; — ** The Wisdom of 
our Ancestors, or Chinese Argument”— a phrase that at once conjures 
up a host of reasons and associations, w^hich inevitably lead the mind 
to observe in the debased condition of China, the exact and inevitable 
effects of an adherence to the fallacies of authority generally, and to 
this, of the wisdom of our ancestors, in particular. We have then tli^ 
“ No-precedent Argument,” which immediately suggests the idea that 
this might with e^ual truth have been applied to all things that ever ex- 
isted, since every thing must have once hap})ened for the first time, and 
tlien at least, have been without precedent. 

In Part the Second, the Fallacies of Danger are examined, the 
subject matter of which is danger in various shapes ; and the object, to 
repress discussion altogether, by exciting alarm. In this we have 
chapters under the following heads: “ Hobgoblin Argument^ or No 
Innovation I” — which, had it been attended to iu the past, aa those 
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uho use it arc perpetually contendiog that it ought to be for the future, 
would have left men savages feediug on acorns to the present day. — 
“ Fallacy of Distrust, or. What’s at tho bottom V — “ ODicial Male- 
factor’s Screen, Attack us, you attack Government ." — ** Accusation- 
Scarer’s Device, Infamy mus^ attach somewhere." All of which are 
dissected with the steady hand and unerring precision of a perfect 
master in the anatomy of tho human mind. 

Part the Third is devoted to an examination of the Fallacies of 
Delay ; the subject matter of which is, delay in various shapes ; and: 
the object, to post]K>ne discussion, with a view of eluding it altogether. 
Ill this we have chapters under the following titles : “ Tho Quietist, 
or No Complaint." Procrastinator’s Argument, Wait a little, this ia 
not the time ." — ** Snail’s-pace Argument, One thing at a tiino ! Not 
too fast! Sloiv and sure!" — of which no brief analysis can be oflered ; 
for the expositions and exposures under these heads contain not a word 
that could be advantageously retrenched. 

Part the Fourth is rich in its arguments and illustrations; and, liko 
the fourth act of a well-planned drama, lets in a Hood of light upon the 
machinery and underplots of which (he denouement approaches* Wo 
have here the happiest and most clVectual exposures of the Fallacies of 
Confusion; the object of which is to per|>le\, when discussion can no 
longer bo avoided ; and in this division of the work arc the following 
chapters: Question-begging Appellatives." — “ Iin[>ostor-Terms.’’— * 

“ Vague Generalities, including Order, Establishment, Matelilcss Con- 
.stitution, Balance of Power, Glorious Revolution." — “ Allegorical Idols: 
Government for Ministers, Law for Lawyers, Church for Churchmen."-^ — 
“ Sweeping Classifications: Kings, for. Crimes of Kings; Catholic®, 
for, Cruelties of Catholics." — Sham Distinctions : Liberty and Licen- 
tiousness of the Press; Reform, tem})erate and intemperate." — Anti- 
rational Fallacies : Abuse of the words Speculative, Theoretical, Uto- 
pian." — “ Good in theory, bad in practice," — “ Too good to bo practic- 
able ." — ** Non-causa pro causa: or Cause and Obstacle confounded."—- 
“ Partiality-preacher’s Argument — The End justifies the Means," &c. 

The Fifth Part is a masterly summing-up of the preceding evidence, 
and a judgment on a review of the whole. After examining the cha- 
racters common to all these fallacies, and ]L>ointIng out the mischief 
produced by their being regarded as true, the author assigns tlie follow- 
ing as the causes of their being uttered by those who employ them in 
their writings or debates: l»»t. Sinister-interest, of the operation of 
which, the party affected by it U conscious. 2ud. Interest-begotten 
prejudice. 3rd. Authority -begotten prejudice. 4th. Self-defence against 
CQunter-fallacies. 

The qse of these fallacies to the utterers and acceptors of them is 
then explained ; and after a few able chapters on the peculiar applica- 
tion of this weapon of corruption under the English constitution, and of 
the state of existing interests, the work is concluded by a brief detail of 
the uses of the preceding exposure. 

We have been thus minute in our analysis of the several chapters 
and sections of the work, from a conviction that the bare enumeration 
of the heads will awaken an intense desire in the minds of many, of our 
Indian readers especially, to see the volume for themselves, and derive all 
the pleasure as well asiofonnation which a careful and connected perusal 
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of iu valuable contents cannot fail to afford them. In England, no greater 
benefit could be done to tlie cause of truth than by the universal diffu- 
sion of such a work in sections ; which might be effected by some one 
established Journal of great circulation, devoting one of its columns to 
tlic rcj)ublication and diffusion of this work o/er the whole kingdom, 
lint the Newspaper Press of England generally, and of the Metropolis 
esj)ecially, is ])rc-occnpicd with the more important details of prize- 
fights, drunken quarrels, cases of seduction, rape, and violence (by ^vhicll 
alone, it seems, an extensive sale can be maintained, so depraved is the 
public taste in this respect), with a due portion of support to those very 
fallacies which it ought to l)e the fiist duty of a free press to expose to the 
scorn of mankind. As we have not the power to remove the evil here, we 
must be satisfied with endeavouring to do it, in that region to which our 
labours are principally directed, and where their influence will, perhaps, 
be most powerfully felt. We shall, therefore, preserve Mr. Bentham's 
invaluable volume as a text-book, from which wc shall, from time to 
time, find abundant occasions to draw largely for our own instruction, 
as well as for the information of others ; and having thus awakened the 
attention of our Indian readers to a source worthy of being more carefully 
oxaiiiined by themselves, we shall give an extract or two from the com- 
nienccment and conclusion of the work, leaving the intermediate portif'oi 
for those successive demands whicli wc shall, from time to time, make on 
this treasury of wisdom, in an application of its several exposures to the 
fallacies used on the subject of Indian misrule. Respecting the origin 
and motive of the work, the writer says: — 

As from Aristotle down to Locke, on the subject of the oiigination of our ideas 
(deoeptious uud mnleceptious included) — so from Aristotle down to this present 
day, on the Ruhject of the forms of whiih s»ich ideas or combination of ideas as 
are eninloyahle in the character of instruments of deception, arc susceptible; 
all is blank. To do something in the way of lilling up this blank is the objeit 
of the present work. — p. 3. 

After so many ages passed in teaching, with equal complacency and iudilfer- 
ence, the art o( true mslruclion and the art ot decejilioii — tbe art of producing gooil 
etfects and the art ol producing bad etfects — the art of the honest man and the 
art of the knave — of promotuig the jiurposes of the benefactor and the purjKvses 
ol the enemy of llie human race — alter so many ages, during which, with n 
v iew to i>ersnasiou, disposition, at lion, no insiructions have been cndeavoimsl 
lobe given but in the same strain of imperturbable impartiality, it seemed not 
loo early, in the ninctceth century, U> take up the subject on the ground of mo- 
rality, and to invite common honesty for tlie fust time to mount the liench and 
take her seal as judge. — p. 4. 

Sophistry is ii hjdru, <if which, if all the necks could he exposed, the force 
would be destroyed. In this work they have been diligently looked out for, atul 
iu the course ot it, the principal ainl most active of them hare been brought to 
view . — p. 9. 

The account of the work of Gerard Hamilton, entitled P^liamcn- 
tary l.ogic,” of xvliich so little is generally known, and which com- 
pletes the jiortion of the Introduction from which the preceding sentence^ 
arc quoted, is sufficiently interesting to induce us to transcribe a few 
passages relating to it. 

Ills book is a sort of school in which the means of advocating what is a good 
cause, and the means of advocating what is a bad cause, are brought to view 
with c(uial frankness, and inculc.ated with equal solicitude for success: in a 
vvurd, that which Macliiavel has been supposed sometimes to aim at, (iorard 
Hamiltuu, as olteu as it occurs to him, docs not only aim a*, but aim at without 
disguise.— p. 17, 
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*^kett lieil out by binisolf, atwl priiitcil by his editor and panegyrist, the poli- 
ti(al character of Gerard Hamilton may be computed in a few words: he 
wa*) determine*! to join with a party ; he was as ready to side w ith one party 
as with another; and whatever party he sided with, as ready to say anyone 
thing as any other in support of it. Independently of party, and personal profit 
to be made from party, — right and wrong, good and evil, were in his eyes mat- 
ters of indifference. Bui, having consecrated himself to party, viz. the party, 
whatever it was, from whom the most was to be got, — that party being, of 
whatever materials composed the party of the — that party standing eoiistantly 
pledged for the protection of abuse in exery shape, and in so far as good consists 
in the extirpation of abuse, for the opposing and keeping out every thing that is 
good, — hence it was, that to the opjwsing of whatsoexer xvas good in honest 
eyes, that his poxvers, such as they xxere, xvere bent and pushed xvith peculiar 
energy. — p. 18, 19. 

Of the self-written Memoirs of Bidih Dodington, hoxv much xvas said in their 
day! of Gerard Hamilton’s Parliamentary Logie hoxv little! The reason is not 
uuobvious : Dodingtou was all anecdote ; Hamilton was all theory. hat Ha- 
milton endeavoured to teach, xvith Malone and Johusoii for his bag-bearers, 
Dodington was seen to practice. — p. 2.'k 

Nor is the v'ed of decorum cast off any xvberc from bis practice. In Hamilton’s 
book, for tile first time, has profligacy been seen stark naketl. In the reign of 
Charles the Second, Sir Charles Se<lley and others xvere ludieteil for exposing 
themselves in a balcony in a state of perfect mulitv. In Geranl Hamilton may be 
seen the Sir Charles Sedley of |)o]itical morality. Sedley might have stood in his 
balcony till he xvas frozen, and nobody the better, nobody much the xxorsc; but 
Hamilton’s self-exposure i.s most instructive. — p. 24. 

The fallacies themselves, described under the several heads before 
enumerated, are all stated and exposed iu Mr. Benthanrsbook, in the most 
masterly and convincing manner ; but we must reserve our reference to 
these, for the reasons already stated, and from want of room to develope 
their application to Indian aflairs in the manner in which w e hope to b(i 
able to do iu subsequent articles, on this particular use of the ar^^uments 
which they contain. We shall give a few extracts, how’ever, from the 
concluding cliapter of the w ork, explaining the u.se of the exposure con- 
tained in the preceding page.s, w'itli wliicli our notice of this admirable 
performance must close. 

.Suppose the deception and pernic ions tendoncy«»f these arguments, and thence 
the improbity of him xvhu employs them, in such sort hel<l up to view as to find 
tlie minds of men sufficiently sensible «»f it , and -suppose that in the jiuhlic mind 
111 general, virtue, in the form of sincerity, is an object of resptit; vice, lu the 
npjiosite^iorm, an object of aversion or loiitempt; the j»racliie of this sjt(*eies of 
improbity will become as rare as is the practice of any other species of impro- 
bity, to which the restrictive action of the same moral power is in the habit of 
applving itself with the same force. — p. 40f). 

Now the mere utterance of these base arguments is not the only — it is not so 
much as the principal mischief in this case. It is the reception of them in the 
character of conclusive or influential arguments that constitutes the jirineijial and 
«uily ultimate mischief. To the object of making men ashamed to ntter tlieni, 
must, therefore, l>e added the ulterior object of making men ashameil to receive 
them — ashunietl as often as they are. obserxeii to s« e or hear them — ashamed to 
he known to turn to them any other aspect than that of aversion or contempt. 

Nor, upon reflection, will the result be found so hopeless as at first sight 
niight be supposed. In the most numeruus assembly that ever sat in either 
house (of Parlianieiit) , perhaps not a single individual could he found, hy whom, 
in the xompany of a chaste and well-bred female, an obscene word was ever 
uttered. And if the frown of indignation xvere as sure to be drawn down upon 
tin* offender, by an offenc’c against this branch of the law of probity, as by an 
offence against the law of delicacy, transgressions would not be less effectually 
banished fnnu l>oth those great public theatres, than transgressions are already 
fi’oni the domestic circle. 

H o(the fallacici. iu question the tendency be really pernicious; whoever he be. 
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who by lawful and imexccptionable means of any kind shall have contributed 
to this effect, will thereby have rendered to his country and to mankind good 
service. But whosoever he be, who, to the intellectual i>ower, adds the moderaie 
portion of pecuniary power necessary, in his power it lies completely to render 
this good service. , , . . 

In any printed report of the debates of the assembly in question, supj^ing 
any such instrument of deception discoverable, in each instance in which any 
such instrument U disooveranle, let him, at the bottom of the page, by the help 
of fbe usual marks of reference, give intimation of it.t 

Tho want of suflUcieat time for adequate discussion, when carried on orally in 
a numerous astamblyyhas, in no inconsiderable extent, beep held out by exneri- 
epee in the character of a real and serious evil. To this evil, the table of lalla- 
dca furnishes, to an indefluitc extent, a powerful remedy.—p. 40a. 

Ilie faculty which detection has of divesting deception of her power 1$ attested 
by the poet^ 

** Quffire perep inum, vicinia rauca rcclamant.’* 

The period of time at which, in the instance of the instruments of deception here 
dll question, this change shall be ackoowledged to have been completely effected, 
will form au cjxich in the history of civilizaiiou.— p 411. 

We ar^ firmly of this opinion, and cannot conscientiously content our» 
•selves whh a mere idle wish or hope that this period is fast approaching : 
wo will do our utmost to hasten its arrival ; and we earnestly exhort 
.all those who desire the iinjirovcment of their fellow-men, to assist in 
this “ labour of love.” Their reward will be greater than crowns can 
bestow; and they will participate largely in that happiness which Uiey 
will thus bo instrumental in diffusing among others. What stronger 
. motive could be presented even to an ambitious mind ? 


• It was before the publleation of this passage (for ^s not contained iu the French 
work) that we were Impressed with the importance^ the mode of exposure here 
suggested } and that in accordance with this impression, we affixed such notes to 
the fallacies uttered by Mr. Iiupcy, Sir John Malcolm, Mr. Raudle Jackson, and Mr. 
Astell, in the debate-s at the India House, nmw ted in our two pa’cediug Numbers. 
It Is a subject of pleasing congratulation to find such au idea simultaneously entei’- 
talned by so superior a mind : and still more it i^ a subject of just and honeSt triumph 
to find that this practice has already lieen attended with the most beneficial effects, 
the notes' ill (|uestion having, to our knowledge, carried conviction to the minds of 
those who have even confessed that but for the exposure affixed to the fallacies, at 
the foot of the same page, they might iiavc fallen Into the very snare which these bad 
so artfully prepared. 


FRIENDSHIP^— A SONNET. TO MR, W. D B. 

*Tis sweet, dear D— », to wander round the hill 
Of bright Pamassiw, with a friend like thee, 

Whose soul is ever charmed, and ever free 
From coarse, rank interest, and the thought of ill. 

I loved thy opening mind, and love thee still, 

Now that thy heart a firmer fibre shows ; 

And hope, when Time shall blanch our h^ads with snow. 

And shake our footsteps, — as his Highness will, 

If one still higher prevent not — we snail be 
Friends still ; and, looking batk on pleasant days, 

Something to cheer our wearing spints see 
In youth’s long path, not destitute of praise: 

Hoping, ])erchance, the animating bust, 

When gathered to our fathw^iu tho diut I Brqy . 



ESSAYS ON THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ^ 
PRINCIPAL* GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA. 

No. ^k--^Gommment of the CalipJts, 

Governments which di^sr very little from ot|icrs in their genera} 
principles, may feX. be distinguished by differenced so striking and nn- 
luerousy as to constitute them a separate species. It is not, in truth, the 
general principles wluch form the essence of a government, but the pe- 
culiar circumstances and accidents with which those principles are 
sought to be blended. Circumstances and custom have liitherto over' 
ru)^, in all human institutions, the spirit of theory and improvement ; 
and it is because men have not yet released themselves from this blind 
control, that all projects of legislators for the beneht of man’s race have 
constantly suffered shipwreck. Man is still a slave to custom. There is 
nothing more diHicult to him than to cease to act in his usuar manner : 
and hence tyrants, who know how to hold the reins of despotism, are in 
little danger from Ids passions or resentments. To free mankind, is to 
break the force of custom, which is most justly dejioininated a second 
nature. They should bo taught to look at things in the abstract ; to 
compare the naked forms of tyranny and freedom, which are essentially 
different in themselves, and afterwards bo led to apply the notions thus 
acquired to existing institutions. The generality of mankind do not 
seem sensible of the advantage to be gained by this process, and reverse, 
in study, the whole chain of so salutary a method. They attempt to 
gain an insight into the original principles of government through the 
mitts of actual establishments, which, being most commonly the oOTpring 
rather of chance than wisdom and deliberation, afford them no intelligi' 
ble standard, and only perplex and confound their views. There is very 
little knowledge to be gained, it is true, from treading in the steps of 
ignorance and weakness;- but it k; useful to know something of all ’the 
plans that have been devised for the government of mankind, that the 
mind may see upon what weak hinges the vast weight of society has 
hitherto turned. 

The government of the Caliphi was a singular species of despotism, 
founded entirely on the weakness and error of the people. It is one ad- 
ditional proof of the facility with which impostors subdue the mind to 
their pur^ses ; and how much easier it U to sow error than l^nowledge. 
Opinion is a kind of combining principle, and is strongest when divided 
among thousands : the belief of many is always thought to be of more 
value than the knowledge of one. This accounts for the success of such 
’impostors as Moliammed, who have nothing further in view than the 
propagation of such opinions as are favourable to their own interests. 
The empire of the Caliphs, therefore, was founded on the Koran ; but 
the reader w’ould seek in vain in that work for any system of law*g, or 
principles of government, which would induce him to expect the results 
that arose from the belief of its inspiration. That belief, in fact, was 
avery thing. It prepared the people for submission ; it took violent hold 
of their hopes and fears; it led theirf to expect perpetual illuminations 
from on high ; and it tended to centre their veneration, their hope of sue- 
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cess, and claim to mercy and forgiveness in the next world, in the Caliph, 
or Successor of the . Prophet, who expounded to them the decrees of 
heaven.' 

When Mohammed died, he did not think proper to appoint a succes- 
sor,’ and in consequence the Caliphate became an elective monarchy. 
The right of election was supposed to reside in the inhabitants of the two 
sacred cities, Medina and Mecca ; and on the very day of their prophet s 
decease, they assembled to choose a successor.* Each city, however, was 
desirous of usurping to itself the right of choice, and this gave rise to 
a scene of tumult and confusion, which might have endan^red the 
rising empire, had it been suffered to proceed to blows, which at one 
moment was strongly feared. None of the great men, whom Mohammed 
had left behind him, to be the rulers and guardians of his religious em- 
pire, considered themselves as authorized to interfere, until an inhabitant 
of Medina having started up, and proposed that each party should elect 
its own Caliph, they perceived that the state itself was in danger; upon 
which Abubeker proposed two persons, Omar and Abu Obeidah, one of 
whom should be elected. This only gave rise to two new parties, and 
the contention was renewed. At length Omar, perceiving no end of the 
strife, requested Abubeker to give liim his hand, and immediately swore 
fealty to him : the rest of the people followed his example ; and thus 
the father-in-law of Mohammed^ became his successor.® 

The power possessed by these early Caliphs, although they were de- 
clared “ absolute judges of all causes both sacred and civil,®” was very 
far, nevertheless, from being either arbitrary or absolute. They were 
obliged to take an oath to administer justice according to the Koran ; and 
when Ali refused, upon the death of Omar, to swear to be guided in his 
decisions by two elders, as well as by the Koran, the government was 
conferred upon another, who submitted to the proposed conditions.’ And 
when the same Caliph (Othinan) afterwards departed from the dis- 
interested manners and policy of his predecessors, and evinced a dispo- 
sition to heap upon his own relations all places of trust and honour, liis 
fierce subjects revolted, would listen to none of those concessions he 
would willingly in his adversity have made, and w'ere only appeased, by 
his death.® The Arabian character was not to be speedily subdued, even 

t The Caliphs preached to the people every Friday, and always consldered.this 
to be an indispensable part of their luuction. D’Herb, Bibl. Orient, t. ii.— Ock- 
icy, Hist, of the Saracens, prtwiwi. 

2 Oi'klcy, Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 1. 

* Idem, ibid.— -Mills, Hist, of Mobamm. 

* Abubeker was the father of Ayesha, the prophet's most beloved wife, next to 
Kadijah. See Ockley, Hist, of the Saracens, and D’Herbelot, art. Abubecre, imd 
A^shfih. 

* Mills, Hist, of Mohainm. p. 44, makes a strange mistake respecting Omir's 
conduct on this occasion. ** But since," says he, <‘'this anticipation of the wishes 
of the electors might 1)e drawn into a dangerous precedent, Omar proclaimed 
from the pulpit, that on nny recurreytee of the circumstance ** (a most incorrect 
and awkward phrase) ** he would plunge his sword into the heart both 'of the 
electors and the elected." But Ockley says th&t Omar re)>eDted of the choice he 
had made, and observed that any one who might on any future occasion act as 
rasiily as he had, ** and swear fealty to another, without the consent of the rest 
of (he Miisulmans, both he that took the government upon him, and heUiat 
swore to him, ought to be put to death." History of the Saracens, voh i. p. (>. 

® Ockley, vol, i. p. 0. 7 idem, vol. i. p. 323. 

» Idem, vol. i. p. 389. 
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by theocracy iuelf ; and it is remarkable with what caution the first 
Caliphs managed their turbulent and independent disposition,. The ad- 
tice, which Abubeker thought* it necessary to give to his general on his 
marching to the conquest of Syria, characterizes the sort of dominion 
exercised by the earlier successors of the prophet. Yezid,*^ said the 
venerable old prince, “ be sure you do not oppress your own people, nor 
make them uneasy, but advise with them in all your affairs^ and take 
care to do that which is right and just, for those who do otherwise shall 
not prosper.*." The whole tenor of the Saracenical history demonstrates 
how necessary it was for the Caliphs to consult the disposition of their 
people, more especially while the seat of empire continued to be in Ara- 
bia ; and during the continuance of their power, very few of them dared 
to dispense with the ordinances of the prophet.'* But their authority, it 
must be confessed, was greatly increased when the government was 
changed from an elective to an hereditary monarchy. This change took 
place on the accession of the Ommiade princes ; but not without opposi* 
tion, for it required all the f>olicy and prudence of Moawiyah to reconcile 
the people to it.“ Mohammed himself, though he assumed and united 
the regal and sacerdotal dignities,** does not appear ever to have con- 
templated an hereditary monarchy, and it is clear that the Arabs were 
averse to such a power ; for they constantly insisted upon the right of elec- 
tion ; and were ever ready to shed their blood in defence of their liberty. 
Moawiyah was in all respects’a usurper : he maintained himself by force 
in the government of Syria, in defiance of the wishes of his lawful so- 
vereign, and afterwards seized the supreme authority by means of the 
army, in opposition to the will of the people.'* 

The right to tax the people was established by Mohammed, who col- 
lected his revenues under the name of tithes or alms ; but upon hit 
death the Arabs refused to pay this tax, until the Caliph compelled 
them by force. Of the spoil taken in war, a fifth part only was claimed for 
the royal treasury ; the remainder was distributed among the soldiers.'* 
In Amrou’s administration of the affairs of Egypt, when it became a 
province of the Saracen empire, we may discover the general spirit of 
their foreign dominion. Instead of the oppressive mode of capitation, he 
deducted a proportion of taxes from the clear profits of agriculture and 
commerce. A third part of this tribute w^as appropriated to the annual 
repairs of the dykes and canals, so essential to the public welfare. 
Under his administration tho fertility of Egypt supplied the deartlt of 
Arabia ; and a string of camels, laden with corn and provisions, covered 
almost without an interval, the long road from Memphis to Medina. '• 
Were we to judge of the nature of the government of the Caliplrs by 
the extensor rapidity of their conquests, it would seem that nothing on 
earth could be more solid than their power; hut it is certain that, while 
their armies were overrunning the finest and most powerful kingdoms of 
the earth, they themselves were frequently defied and insulted in their 


• History of the Ssraceus, vol. i. p. 22. Idem,^ passim. 

Ockley, vol. ii. p. 12G, et seq. 

** Gibbon, Gccline and Fall uf the Roman Empire, vol. ix. 292. 

^ D’Herb, art. Moavtnhy and Ockley, in the history of his reign. 

Ockley, vol. i. p. 10. * 

w lyHerbel ot ; Ockley : Koran^ Chapter of Spoils. 

Gibbon, vol, ix, p. \io, 444, 
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mtk dtpiul. Th^y mingled freely with their sithjecte} ^6hiulted, 
argued, contended with them, and aubmittcd to very hbrsh' counsel/ All 
thiS) however, was in the infancy of their power, while the ideas of 
sovereignty and absolute sway, which had been planted by their prophet, 
were striking root in the bosom of society, and acquiring that vi^ur and 
ascendency which afterwards clothed the Caliphs with unlimited autho- 
rity. These princes preached and prayed in the mosque, and administered 
justice in person to their subjects ; but they decided without appeal, and 
were the absolute inteqjreters of the word of their prophet. Their power 
was the offspring of the Arabian character, roused and carried away by 
religious enthusiasm ; yet it would never have grown to its maturity, had 
it not been transplanted early out of its native soil. There were sects 
and tribes in Arabia, who never acknowledged the prophet, and many 
more who perpetually rebelled against his Successors; and admonished 
them, by their conduct, that it was necessary to remove the seat of sove- 
reignty. When this took place, Arabia relapsed into a kind of indepen- 
dency ; the armies of the Cali})hs made inroads into it as into a hostile 
territory j their caravans were attacked by the Karmatbians, while per- 
forming the pilgrimage to Mecca ; and long before the extinction of the 
house of Abbas, Arabia was only a nominal portion of the Caliphate. 
The people of Medina, assisted on one occasion by an eclipse of the son, 
successfully resisted the attempts of three Caliphs (Moawiyah, Abdol- 
oi^lik, and A1 Waled) to remove from their city the pulpit of the pro- 
phet.*’ 

When Moawiyah ordered a new Governor of Medina to pull down 
the house of the person who had previously exercised that command, and 
was about to execute his commission, the latter said he hoped the 
Governor would not obey the Caliph in that. “ I must obey,” said 
Merwan, and you yourself would have pulled down my house, when 
you were Governor, had you been ordered by Moawiyah to do so.” 
Upon this the other showed him an order to that effect, which) he had 
received while Governor, and observed that through friendship he had 
ventured to disobey it. The Caliph's order was thrown aside; the men 
became united in friendship ; and Moawiyah, becoming ashamed' of 
his conduct^ was induced to entreat their pardon.'* In the difficulty of 
Enforcing obedience from the Governors of distant and powerful pro- 
vinces, consisted the chief imperfection of the government of the 
Caliphs.** As the Empire declined, this difficulty became absolute in- 
ability^ a^d their Lieutenants assumed the title and maintained the 
rights of independent Sovereigns." These princes pretended to hold their 
power of the Caliphs, but were in no way subject to them ; And the 
latter losing by degrees all temporal power, the^nltans of Egypt re- 
tained them at Cairo in the quality of Imam merely .** EVen during the 
earlier ages of the Caliphate, it was deemed of great importanc 0 i» oh- 
tein the allegiance of the Lieutenants of Egypt, Syria, and Persia; and 
Tt was sometimes deemed expedient to bribe great men with promises 'of 
office Iknd dignity, in order to obtain their suffrages. Thus Moawiyah 
induced Amrou to swear allegiance to him, acknowledging him Caliph, 


*7 Ockley, Hist, of the Saracens, vol. li, 
i« Idem, vul, ii. p..UU, « 

»* D'Uerbclot, art, KfiaH/at, 


109—111. 

19 Idem, paiihit/ 
^ Idw, 
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ftiul' Priii^e of the Musolmane, by promising him the Lievtoemcy of 

cases of rebellion and treason, the Caliphs were not at first re«> 
vengeful or severe. Othman satisfied himself with commanding a traitor 
never to come again into his presence ; and Ali was equally mild to the 
followers of Moawiyah in Syria. The case was very different, It must 
be owned, with the Abhasside Caliphs, who fixed their residence at 
Bagdad ; and although they could not, strictly speaking, be called an 
Arabian power, yet, as they emanated from Arabia, and always looked 
upon it as their political birthplace, it will be proper to describe, in a 
brief manner, the complexion and frame of their government. It was 
essentially different from the first or Arabian Caliphate. The Caliphs 
of Bagdad were real despots ; they made the Koran and the wishes of 
the people give way before their will, w^hich was frequently disgraced by 
the moat extravagant excesses of tyranny.** 

Even these, however, had statedTunctions which they thought proper 
to perform j one of the principal of which, in quality of Imam and Sove-*- 
reign Chief of the Musulman religion, was to begin or proclaim public 
prayer, each Friday, in the principal mosque, and to preach the Kftotbahf 
sermon, or homily. Radhi, the twentieth Caliph of the house of Abbas, 
was the first who appointed public regular preachers, who exercised this 
duty as the Caliph’s proxies. But they never omitted to repeat the 
prayers themselves, unless confined by ill health j and A1 Mamon con- 
ceived great offence against a man who, without his express order, had 
dared to pray in his stead. Another part of the Caliph’s duty was to 
conduct the pilgrims to Mecca, and to march at the head of their armies. 
For this reason no Prince was chosen Caliph, even after the dignity 
became hereditary, before he had reached an age in which he might 
perform these duties of his station ; though it was seldom that the sove* 
reign did in reality command his own armies, as this was generally given 
up to the Emir •al* Omar ay Prime Minister, who was at the head of the 
administration civil and military. Before this ofiice was created, the 
Visder was the chief personage in the empire next the Sovereign. Ha 
filled the office which Omar himself had filled under Abubeker, and 
directed the councils of his master in war and in peace. For judiciary 
matters, the Abasside Caliphs had a Divan, (Council Chamber, or Hall 
of Justice,) which was called Divan al Mothalem, where the causes of all 
<^pessed persons, who applied for justice, were judged. The Caliphs 
were accustomed to preside in peraon in this Divan, and tlie historians 
remark, as a singular abuse, that in the reign of Moetader a wotfiaa was 
President of this Council.** 

The Eastern people have always shown a strong attachment to coirse 
and visible demonstrations of power ; they are as anxious and SoUokous 
for the signs as for the thing itself ; and know notliing of that surer 
tyranny which corrupts the heart in order to enlist its evil passions in its 
service, that the despot may rule through the vice of the slave. The 
effect takes place- every where; but the Orientals are generally igboiont 

— — - — ■ ■ I-... 

** Abutphara^as says they did not swear to him by the title of Caliph^ bat 
only of Emir. 

^ See IVHerbelot on the various articles of the AbbassUle CaHphi • 

D'UcrbeIot| t, b p. 60®. 
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of it M a maxim of policy. • Thw paaision b for pomp, and thd ouUicU 
of royalty.** From one of the windows of the magnificent palace of the 
Abbaaside Princes of Bagdad, there depended a piece of black velvet 
twenty cubits long, which came down within a mans length of the 
ground ; it was called the Caliph's Sleeve ; and all tile great; lords of the 
court did not fail daily to kiss this sleeve, and to touch the threshold of 
the palace gate with their foreheads. It was in this manner that they 
paid their respects, and made their court, to the Sovereign. Th^ 
customs and manners kept up in the hearts of the Caliphs an exjcessive 
pride, evidences of which they suffered to escape them even after they 
had ceased to have any authority.*® Nor was this to be wondered at; 
for, as the best politiciaii of antiquity ” observes, “ in despotic power there 
is a charm that can poison the best understanding.'^ They -indulged 
likewise in extraordinary magnificence and luxury ; and Abulpharagius 
relates that the Caliph Motuzen had seven hundred women in his harem > 
and three hundred eunuchs who kq)t watch over them. In the midst 
of. all this luxury, they were not neglectful of the arts and scienpee. 
Commerce was pursued with vast avidity, and the subjects of the Caliphs 
were seen passing to and fro, from the Pillars of Hercules to^ the ex- 
tremities of China.** 

The best picture of the state of society under the government of these 
Caliphs is to be seen in the Arabian Nights; nothing can possibly be 
added to it by the most extensive Orieijtal learning,** as is evident from 
D’Herbelot, and several others; but it would not be deemed of any 
authority in an inquiry into the principles of government. Supported by 
history, however, it may be considered a good guide. We see in that 
work, that under the Abbasside Caliphs, education was so extensively 
diffused amongst the people of Bagdad, that even porters and camel- 
drivers acquired a tincture of the sciences; ** we learn that the manners 
of all orders were refined to a very high degree ; and that in the extra- 
ordinary excitement which had been produced by marv^ellous events in 
the minds of men, there was nothing too incredible to be believed. This 
is exactly what we find in history. But the whole course of these events 
belied the prophecies of the founder of their religion. He had declared 
that education was the road to infidelity ; ** but, although this may in 
some sense he true, it was not to be apprehended from the kind of ^u- 
catjon which commonly prevailed under his successors.' * The sciences 
of .astronomy, geometry, &c. studied in company with astrology and 
alchymy, were not calculated to shake the jjoundation of Islamism ; it 
was only in veiy particular cases, as w ith Avertoes,” when the student 
grappled with the subtleties of logic and metaphysics, that the religion 
of the prophet w as endangered by learning. The dry sciences, that lead 
the.ntstis of the mind into a track lying remote from the realities of life, 

This was not the case with the first Caliphs, as it is well observed by Gibbon j 
but t^ir simplicity and frugality arose from their national character. 

* JJ’Herbelot, t.ii. p. 421. *7 Tacitus, Annales, 1. vi. 

•8 Vincent’s Periplus ; 4lobertson’s Disq. on Ancient India ; and Crawford's 
Hitt, of the Indian Archipelago, vol. iii. p. 203. 

See tfie Court of Harouu al Raschid, drawn to the life in the story of the 
SleSper AWak^cd ; and iu that of the Three Calendars. , 

8® Gibbon, Inline and Fall, vol. x. p.43. chap. xxx. 

See hi* article in Bayle's Dict/Hist. et Critique. # 
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are not naturally unfavourable to superstitions deception ; it requires a 
practical knowledge of its destructive influence on morals and the domes- 
tic affections, to enable the mind to discriminate between the evils neces- 
sarily arising from the condition of humanity, and those induced by error 
and prejudice ; and this knowledge it is not likely that mere men of 
science should possess. The ancient Egyptians w'ere scientifle and slav- 
ish ; they could construct pyramids, but they were ignorant of the art of 
building up a free state. In this the subjects of the Caliphs resembled 
them } and it is remarked by Gibbon, that when they turned their atten- 
tion to the learning of ancient Greece, they did not, among tlie numerous 
versions which they made of books from that language, translate one 
Poet, Orator, or Historian. These being, in fact, the peculiar growth of 
freedom, would not have been thought to possess many charms by the 
subjects of a religious despotism. 

But the learning of the Arabs was great for the age in which they 
flourished ; their language, which had acquired a permanent form be- 
fore the time of Mohammed, w'as brought to perfection under the Caliphs, 
and has not altered yet; while not one of those jargons (to borrow the 
words of a philosophical writer) which w’ere at that time spoken in Europe, 
has left behind tho slightest trace of its existence. “ The dominion of the 
Caliphs lasted six hundred and fifty years ; and if ever power threatened 
to become universal, it w’as that of those princes, whose words w'ere as so 
many oracles, and whose soldiers were at once learned and fanatical.’* 


TO 

JFith a Vftse of Rose-dou'^ collected in Rgyptf and seni/t onl India 
by Sea, 

When late my wandering steps were borne 
Along the banks of Nile's green vale, 

Oft as I drank the breath of morn 
That floated on its humid g;ale, 

The wild rose, rich in vernal bloom, 

Bending beneath its purest dew. 

Breathed fresher sweetness of perfume 
Than art’s distilling power e'er knew. 

Amid its rich unpencilled hues 

Were seen — but oh ! with fainter glow— * 

The blushes love could once transfuse 
O'er thy chaste bosom's swelling snow ; 

While studded thus with lovelier pearl 
Than Selim’s favourite Georgian w^ears, 

Like thee it shone, dear absent girl. 

In brighter beauty through its tears 

When trembling on thy lids of light 
As tw'iu-born stars I’ve seen them rise, 

Blending, like these fair orbs o'er night, 

Brilliance and softness in thine eyes ; 


Voltaire, Hist. Gencrale, t, i. p. 408. ^ Idem, ibidem. 

Oriental Herald , Vvl, 3. Z 
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How have I wished that chymic art 
Could give their drops a crystalled form, 

That I might wear them near my heart. 

For ever bright, for ever warm. 

But since the prayer was breathed in vain, 

As starting from their feeling source, 

Proud Science* self could forge no chain 
To bind them in their trickling course ; 
Gathering from Arsinoe’s fair flower 
The gems its bud at morning wears, 

I fondly stored the heaven-wept shower 
As emblems of thy purer tears. 

Long near my heart this vase Fve worn. 
Accustomed ever to receive 
My earliest kiss at smiling mom, 

My latest sigh at blushing eve ; 

And every dewdrop there that fell. 

Formed, as it swelled the odorous store, 

A stronger charm, a sweeter spell, 

To bind it to that heart still more. 

Nor wonder that, when every gleam 

Which brightened life and Love had flown, 

A vase like this could feed the dream. 

That cheered my path while w'andering lone ; 
For it had been my silent guide 
O’er deserts wild, o’er mountains hoar, 

O’er rpcks that rise in savage pride, 

And bounding streams, and cataracts* roar. 

Yes! e*en amid the ruined piles 
That hallow old -dEgyptus’ flood, 

Beneath whose giant-pillar'd aisles 
Transfixed with silent awe I’ve stood, 

Lost in thd dreams of ancient lore. 

And ’wildered in its mystic maze, 

This simple vase possessed the power 
Ajdearer, stronger charm to raise. 

Go ! then, companion of my way. 

Round stormy Hope’s high Southern Hom,i 
Go ! to exhale thy sweets away, 

Upon a fairer bosom borne ; 

And if tha^ bosom’s rising swell 

Shall greet thy first warm pressure there. 
Dear and complete will be the spell 
That hung on love’s remembered tear ! 


' One of the ancient names of the southern promontory of Africa, now the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
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The value and importance of a medium, through which the scattered 
rays of individual information may be collected into one common focus, 
have been so clearly demonstrate, and so justly appreciated, that it 
would be a Waste of time to attempt the -proof of a position so universally 
understood. To the recognition of this principle we are indebted for the 
formation of all those societies in the East, whose object it is to investi- 
gate the past and present state of the Oriental world, and to transmit 
tiie fruits of their researches to the nations of the West, But these 
researches are now no longer confined to the East : the spirit of Oriental 
inquiry has extended itself into Europe, and the foundation of two new 
Societies, the one in Paris and the other in London, affords a striking 
proof of the progress wliich it is making in this quarter of the globe. Of 
the labours of the latter we have not yet occasion to speak ; not that its 
members have been inactive or negligent, on the contrary they have 
already done much for the promotion of Oriental knowledge; but because 
the very recent date of their establishment has not yet allowed of their 
sending forth a volume of their Transactions. The Asiatic Society of 
Paris is, however, of somewhat older date, and the form in which many 
of its most important papers are made public, enables us to lay before 
our readers a more complete view of its labours. 

This Society was established in the spring of and already counta 
among its members nearly all the principal Orientalists of tlio Continent 
of Europe, together with many distinguished names among our own 
country men. In the month of July, in the same year, there appeared, 
under their auspices, and edited by a Committee chosen from among 
tlicmsclves, the first number of the Journal Asiatique, which has since 
continued to be published regularly every month. This Journal contains 
Original Communications on subjects connected with Eastern literature, 
from many of the best Oriental scholars on the Continent, together with 
Critiques on the more important works in that department, the Proceed- 
ings of the Society from which it emanates, and Miscellaneous Notices 
from various sources ; and is well calculated to spread over Europe a 
taste for such studies, and to attract, in a powerful degree, the attention 
of the learned wotld. As, however, it probably will not fall into the 
hands of many of our readers who yet may feel a considerable degree of 
Interest on the subject, we have thought that a Concise analysis of its 
original articles could not fail to be acceptable to those who might other- 
wise remain ignorant of its contents. 

In prosecuting tliis analysis, we have deemed it advisable to leave 
entirely out of view the order in which the numerous pai)er3 that com- 
pose these volumes succeed each other ; inasmuch as the total want of ^ 
connexion between those which immediately follow each other, ftqtt the 
multiplicity of the subjects discussed, could scarcely fail to be exceed - 
ingly embarrassing to the reader, by distracting his attention at eveipr 
moment from one subject to another. We have therefore classed them, in 
the hrst instance, according to the countries t4) which they refer; secondly, 
according to the branch of literature or science which they profess to 
niustrate ; ahd thirdly, by the names of their respective authors. By 

Z 2 
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means of this classification, we hope to be able to show, in a more con- 
nected and intelligible manner, how far the learned writers have suc- 
ceeded in throwing a light upon the obscurity which still involves the 
nations of the East; and, at the same time, to point out to what extent 
we are indebted to the labours of each of them in particular. Having 
said thus much in explanation of the plan which we propose to adopt, 
and of our motives for preferring it, we proceed, without further preface, 
to our task of analysing, as briefiy as possible, the contents of the volumes 
before us. 

We commence with the Chinese Empiue, as being the most distant, 
and perhaps also the most interesting country in the series. The remote 
antiquity of its authentic records ; the singular state of half-civilization, 
in which it appears to have remained for ages almost stationary ; the 
obscurity which, thanks to the cautious jealousy of its policy, iltill enve- 
lopes almost every subject connected with its internal organization, its 
literature, its arts, and its natural productions, giving to all that regards 
it the character and the charm of novelty ; and the obstacles opposed to 
the acquisition of its language, which have hitherto been considered of 
the most appalling nature ; all these and many other circumstances have 
combined to excite the highest degree of interest with respect to every 
thing that concerns so apparently mysterious a subject, and w'e accord- 
ingly find in these volumes a very considerable number of articles devoted 
to its illustration. '• 

To the first division of these, which we arrange under the head of 
Philology, the only contributors are M. Abel-llemusat, and M. 
Klaproth ; the former Professor of Chinese in the Royal School of 
Oriental Languages, and who, in that capacity, and by the publication 
of his Grammar, and various other works, has perhaps done more than 
any other individual, with the exception of our learned countryman, 
Dr. Morrison, to facilitate and promote, among Europeans, the study of 
Chinese ; the latter well known for his numerous publications on Eastern 
subjects, and for the almost universality of his Philological and Ethno- 
gra])hical Researches. The papers on this interesting subject, which has 
lately assumed a very different aspect from that which it presented not 
many years ago, are five in number, of which, three are from the pen of 
M. R^uusat. The first of these is a Note on the State and Progress of 
Chinese Literature in Europe, in which M. R. gives an account of the 
important advances w'hich it has made during the last ten years. He 
first points out the low condition in which it existed during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, which he attributes, in a great degree, 
to the prevalence of the notion that the study of the Chinese characters 
alone was so exceedingly difficult, that the whole labour of a learned life 
w'as barely sufficient to attain a thorough knowledge of their various 
forms; a notion which, in spite of numerous examples to the contrary, 
we regret to see, still obtains among the most profound scholars of this 
country, as we find it reproduced by Dr. Young, in his admirable work 
on Hieroglyphic literature. This notion, inculcated probably in the first 
instance by the jealousy and vanity of those who really possessed some 
knowlego of the language, and eagerly received and industriously propa- 
gated by the ignorant, the indolent, and those who were too much 
occupied with other pursuits to inquire into its validity, has so long pos- 
sessed the stamp of authority, that it is difficult altogether to divest one s 
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seif of its* influence, It must, however, speedily give way before the 
evidence of facts contained in the daily increasing number of those whoso 
zeal and perseverance have combated and overcome these pretended dif- 
ficulties, we will not say with the greatest, btit certainly with the most 
unexpected facility. Not to mention Sir George Staunton, Dr. Morrison, 
Messrs. Milne, Marshman, Thomson, and many others, it will be sufficient 
to instance two of M. Remusat*s pupils, to whose labours we shall Iiavo 
further occasion to refer in the course of this article — M. Stanislas Julien, 
and M. Fulgence Fresnel; the former of whom, in the space of littla 
more than a year, made such an astonishing {)rogrcss in the Chinese 
language, as to translate the whole of the wotks of Meng-tscu, one of the 
oldest anjijp most celebrated Chinese Philosophers ; while the latter, after 
less than* two years* study, found himself capable of reading and trans- 
lating works of so difficult a character as romances. One of the con- 
current circumstances to which M. il. refers the change which has thus 
been effected in the study of Chinese, is the establishment of the Pro- 
fessorship, (which he so ably fills;) and, while he speaks with becoming 
modesty of his own exertions, he forcibly points out the advantages which 
must necessarily have resulted, both to the student and the teacher, from 
the union of a number of individuals, zealous in the pursuit of one par- 
ticular study. He bears also a very honourable testimony to the merits 
of Dr. Morrison’s excellent Dictionary, although at the same time ho 
laments, that the difficulty of procuring on the Continent tliat and nume- 
rous other works printed in India, is likely considerably to restrict their 
utility. The Knglish,” he observes, have of late years done more 
than we ; for their works on the Chinese language are now on a level 
with our own, and we shall have much to do to maintain the reputation 
of superiority acquired by our Missionaries, and recognised <‘ven by 
Sir W. Jones.” He is not, however, inclined to allow the Knglish too 
much credit for what they have performed in this way ; for this candid 
acknowledgment extends only to the collection of materials and the pub- 
lication of texts, for the former of which he conceives thfit the position 
of our learned men offers the best opportunities, while the j)ccuniary 
means placed at their di5|)osaI afford a facility to the latter, which the 
literati of the Continent do not possess. I.eaving, then, to the English 
the task of collecting and publishing materials, he claims for his country- 
men that of criticizing, comparing and discussing whatever they may 
furnish, together with the rich stores of the Royal Library; and, in this 
respect, he asserts the decided superiority which they have acquired by 
means of the labours of Gaubil, Visdelou, Maiila, Deguignes, and 
Klaproth ; and concludes the comparison, somewhat whimsically, as wc 
think, by vaunting the superior liberality of the French, who, ho says, 

“ are more disposed to despise a futile rivalry, to do justice to the efforts 
of their competitors, and consequently to profit by them.” After enume- 
rating a variety of subjects which he considers particularly to require 
illustration, and which he recommends to the attention of those who 
study Chinese literature, he proceeds to sum up the important additions 
which it has received within the last few' years. The comparative facility 
^vith W'hicli the language may now be acquired ; the reduction to their 
true value of the false ideas which had gained ground w'ith respect to the 
mechanism of the characters, chiefly effected by means of three Gram- 
mars, the same number of Dictionaries, and M> Klaproth s Supplement 
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to Father Baail’s Vocahulaty ? the substitution of practical rules for vague 
and erroneous suppositions; the investigation of the ancient characters; 
the history of their invention, and of the tnodificatioaa they have under^ 
gone, from the direct representation of natural ol^ects, to the means 
devised by the Japanese and Coreans for expressing syllables and form- 
ing an alphabet ; the refutation of the assertion that the Chinese were 
utterly ignorant of geography, by the production of books and maps in 
their language, calculated to illustrate some of the most obscure points in 
Asiatic geography, especially during the middle ages ; the correction of 
the belief that they had always neglected the study of languages, by the 
discovery of Sanscrit and even Polyglott Dictionaries, of Translations 
from Indian and Thibetan works, and of the existence, at ^fjkin, of a 
college for the study of Western languages, instituted six centuries ago ; 
the assistance which has been derived from their books in tracing the 
origin and descent of the various tribes of Upper Asia; the details of the 
trade in silk anciently carried on between them and tho Western nations: 
the discovery of the list of the successors of Buddha ; the investigation 
of tho singular doctrines of some of their philosophers, which has led to 
the most unexpected conclusions; and tho translations of the various 
works on Legislation, Philosophy and Literature, 'which have appeared 
in France and England during the last ten years ; these and many other 
advantages gained in so short a space of time, have not only thrown a 
new light upon the manners, habits, and institutions of the Chinese, but 
have also sensed to connect them so closely with the history of other 
nations, as to render the study of their books indispensably neocMary, in 
order to obtain a complete idea of the former state of the Continent of 
Asia, and of the revolutions which it has undergone. 

Among the causes which have operated most powerfully to facilitate 
the progress of Chinese literature, must be reckoned the successful at- 
tempts to analyse the characters, the multiplicity of which has formed 
the great stumbling-block in the way of its more general cultivation. On 
this subject M. Remusat has presented to the academy a very valuable 
memoir, an extract from which he has given in a subsequent Number of 
the Journal. Tho ground, it is true, was not entirely new ; it had been 
in some measure pre-occupied by Barrow and others, to whose labours 
we obsen^e with surprise that M. R. has not once thought fit to tefer in 
the course of his extract ; but we must suppose that he has given them 
due credit in the memoir itself, which is yet unpublished, and which, to 
judge from the specimen here given, certainly treats the subject in a more 
scientific and systematic manner than had before been attempted, R 
contains an analysis and classification of all the primitive characters, in 
number about two hundred, consisting of representations of the most 
familar objects, and forming the basis on which the present system of 
Chinese witing is founded, and from the various combinations of which 
its almost innumerable characters are derived, in a manner perfectly 
analogous to that in which the innumerable modifications of language, 
necessary to adopt it to tho wants of a civilized state of society, have 
been gradually formed from a few primitive roots. From the knowledge 
of these primitive characters, M. R. deduces a singular but apparently 
just result; he considers that these signs must have been capable -ef ex- 
pressing every object, the commuoioation of which waa. considered i*"' 
portant by their inventors, and consequently that the whole of them taken 
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vogether must contain a faithful picture of the idcaa which they enter* 
tained, and of the knowledge which they possessed. That this is actual* 
ly the case is, he asserts, abundantly proved by the traditions of the 
Chinese themselves { for proof of which he refers to the memoir itself. 
Descending' into paiticulari, he divides these ancient characters into se* 
veral series. From the heavens, their phenomena, &c. only seven of 
them are derived ; and among these there are no traces of religious be- 
lief, unless we consider as such the representation of a victim oBfered up 
as a sacrifice, and the head of a demon or evil genius. The earth fur- 
nishes more numerous materials; 17 characters have reference to the 
configuration of its surface, and 1 1 to structures raised on it by the art 
of man, all of which are of the most simple construction. 23 characters 
belong tv man, and his social and kindred relations ; but among these 
we look in vain for symbols to represent king, man of letters, general, or 
soldier. Of the 27 signs wliich ret>rc8ent various parts of the lx)dy, 2 only, 
the heart and the vertebrw, relate to internal parts. Their dress is re- 
])resented by 6 characters, all of the most simple and even savage form ; 
jewels, musical instruments, coins, glass, china, not one of these compara- 
tively modern inventions, nor even gold itself, has any symbol in this 
barbarous vocabulary. The whole oftlieir furniture, utensils, and arms, 
is comprised in 35 characters, 9 or 10 of which represent instruments of 
destruction, while only 3 have reference to agriculture. Their list of 
animals is very limited ; 5 domestic and 7 wild quadrupeds, 11 birds, 
most of which are very imperfectly delinejitcd, 2 fishes, and 7 animals of 
the lower classes, complete their zoological knowledge. One very re- 
markable fact deserves particular notice, namely, that none of those fan- 
tastic animals, the dragon, the phoenix, the unicorn, in which the fables 
of the Chinese aboui^, are here represented. “ If,’' observes M. R. 
** the species of writing, which w'e are investigating, is anterior to the 
origin of fable, what better proof can we require of its remote antiqui- 
ty V* The vegetable kingdom is represented by 26 cl^aracters, among 
which the rice and millet hold the first rank ; wheat and barley are not 
noted ; the mulberry, the paper-mulberry, the tea-tree, &c. which have 
for ages held so important a station in the domestic and rural economy 
of the Chinese, are all equally wanting. It is clear from this summary 
of the principal traits in this interesting picture of the condition’ of the 
ancient Chinese, furnished by themselves, that at the time of the inven- 
tion of these characters, they could pretend to no higher a degree of ci- 
vilisation than the present inhabitants of New Zealand or the Friendly 
Islands. One circumstance alone raises them above the level pf these 
savages ; it is the happy idea of communicating their ideas in writing, a 
most important step in the progress of human intelligence, and which 
many nations, much more advanced in the arts which render life com* 
ibrtable, have not attained. M. R. next proceeds to point out the man- 
ner in which this small number of simple characters was subsequently 
modified to suit the purposes of a more advanced state of society. In 
order to represent nuturai objects, and many others, which were* capable 
of being subjected to the same laws, the original symbols appear to 
have beiw considered as a sort of generic type, under which all similar 
oldoeCs were classed, while each individual was distinguished by the ad- 
dition of a sign indi(».tive of smone peculiarity in its conformation, habits, 
or vses; thus cnuiiating, ia some maa^ure, the Unary nomenclature, 
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which naturalists of the present day concur in attributing to Linnaeus 
In the expression of abstract ideas, their ingenuity is no less remarJeabk ; 
for this purpose they combined together two or more of the primihve 
characters, forming a multitude of compound signs, which evince no in- 
considerable degree of imagination, wit, and knowledge of mankuid, and 
furnish a most interesting and instructive study. Thus, to express anger 
they made use of a heart, surmounted by the sign of slave ; to represent 
a friend, they placed two pearls side by side, &c. But, on the other 
hand, as a striking proof of their barbarism, they associated with the 
image of woman the words expressive of vices and imperfections ; thus, 
twice repeated, this image signifies dispute ; thrice, profligacy, &c. Such 
is the origin of the system of Chinese writing, which it will be seen con- 
tains within itself the most ample materials for the study of the manners, 
customs, habits, and traditions of this singular people, at a period ante- 
cedent to history. In this point of view, it is deserving of the most 
serious attention, and the study of its innumerable combinations by no 
means deserves to be classed with those minute and trifling discussions, 
which have too often exposed the pliilologer and his studies to ridicule 
and discredit. 

The last of M. Remiisat’s papers, under this head, approaches some- 
what too nearly to the latter class of compositions. It is an explanation 
of a Chinese Riddle, proposed by Dr. Morrison, in his Anglo-Chinese 
Dictionary, under the word Kfiigma. This enigma, as Dr. Moriison ob- 
serves, may easily he comprehended hy any one versed in Chinese. It 
consists of twelve characKTs, each of which is altered in such a manner 
as to indicate a meaning different from that which would belong to it if 
written correctly. The reader will probably be satisfied with the expla- 
nation of the mystery contained in the first of these characters, which taf- 
fords a fair sample of the rest. It is the sign of Ye, night, and is ex- 
ceedingly elongated ; it is therefore to be read Yc Tchang, a long night. 
M. Remusat gives numerous examples of various other sorts of verbal 
enigmas ; and also several of a more legitimate character, of which he 
says the Chinese have collections ; as also of Ana, of Rebuses, of Quo- 
libets, and a thousand other such trifles, in which they may even bear a 
comparison with European nations. 

A Memoir on the Language of the Natives of Formosa, by M. 
Klaproth, is of considerable importance to the elucidation of their 
origin. The Missionaries had asserted that this island was unknown to 
the Chinese previously to the year 1430 ; but M. K. adduces a variety of 
passages from the Chinese books, which clearly prove that it was well 
known to them long before that period, altliough seldom mentioned by 
tlieir historians, because, its inhabitants paying no tribute, and sending 
no ambassadors to the Emperor, it could not be treated as a state, subject 
to tlio laws of the son of heaven. But since its western coast has been 
entirely brought under the subjection of the empire, forming the district 
of Thay-youan-foii, dci)endent on the province of Fou-Kian, numerous 
colonies of Chinese have settled there, and their descendants have multi- 
plied to such a degree, that their number is estimated at half a million. 
The mountains, however, and the whole eastern part of the island, -are 
still inhabited by the aborigines, who form a vigorous race, of extraor- 
dinary ®^ature, and of a colour between yellow and black. These moun- 
taineers live in a continual state of warfare with the Chinese, and com- 
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them to keep strong garrisons in their towns. The only speeimens of 
their language to be met with in Euro]»o, consist of some leligious books 
in Dntcli and Fonnosan, printed by the Missionaries of the former na- 
tion, w'hile they held possession of several establishments on the coast. 
From these M. K. has formed a vocabulary of such of the words of the 
Formosan language, amounting to upwards of 100, as were capable of 
being compared with other dialects of the south-east of Asia, and of iho 
Islands of the Pacific. This comparison proves the natives of Formosa 
to have been a branch of the groat Malay stem, which has spread from 
the Peninsula of Malacca, as far as the Sandwich Islands, the Mar- 
(juesns, and New Zealand. 

In a short article, headed Conjectures on the Origin of the Name of 
Silk among the Ancients, M. Klaproth endeavours to prove that it was 
immediately derived from the Chinese. The word a-r)p, according to the 
Creek authors, designated at the same time, the silk and the inhabitants 
of the country rvhicb produced it. It is, therefore, j>rc)bable that it was 
given to the latter in consequence of the precious merchandise in which 
tliey dealt, and that the name itself was derived from tliat which it boro 
in their language. Now silk is called sirkek by the Mongols, and sirghe 
l)y the Mandchous, the one dwelling to the north, and the other to the 
north-east of China. In China itself, it is called sz{‘, or szn, and the 
analogy is the more striking, as in the Mandarinic language, the r is not 
pronounced ; although probably this terminal h'ttor was to bo found in 
some of the dialects on the froiitieis. With respect to the hv|)othesi 3 
which places S<'rica, the coiintry of silk, in tlm valIcNS contained be- 
tween the y/nrzt’?.s' and siiow'y L' of 'riub(‘t, M. K KMiiarks that 

in Thibetan the silk-worm is called dar-kou, and silk itself, sing or 
gotchon-ghi, w’ords w'hich bear no resemblance w’hutever to the Greek. 
'I’o this note M. Remusat has added an observation, winch he considers 
calculated to cliango M. K.'s conjecture into certainty. In a Coroaii 
vocabulary, forming part of the .Japanese Encyclopaedia, and consisting 
of 1 13 wmrds, many of which differ from the Chinese only in pronuncia- 
tion, and this for the most part in consequence of the addition of para- 
gogic letters, he finds the Chinese word sse, silk, formed into the Corean 
sia, the al>solute identity of which wdth the Greek term, leaves no doubt 
of the true etymology of the name, on which so much lias been written. 

In the Historical and A^^tiquauian department, we have but 
one paper relating to China itself. This is an article on the Origin of 
Paper Money, in which M. Klaproth proves that w'e are indebted to 
the Chinese for its invention. The celebrated traveller, Marco Polo, ap- 
jwars to have been the first who made it known in Europe, and the cir- 
cumstance of its having been employed by the Monguls, who were then 
masters of China, and who subsequently introduced it into Persia, has 
given rise to the opinion that they were its inventors. The fallae^y of 
this opinion is, how’ever, shown by a reference to the Chinese historians, 
from w'hom it appears that the first rude attempt at such a speculation is 
of so early a date as the year 1 19 before Christ. Improvements were at 
different times made upon the original idea, but it was not till towards 
the close of the tenth century of our era, soon after the elevation to the 
throne of the Soung Dynasty, that the system acquired a ]>erfect cpii- 
Ristency. This convenient expedient for supplying the deficiencies {wis- 
ing from a scarcity of the metals, continued to l>c made use of by the 
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princes bi tins and the succeeding race, and was carried id so great an 
excess under the Mongul Emperors, that they were at length compelled, 
by the extreme depreciation of the paper money, to quit the‘country 
which they had almost totally ruin^. The D^asty of the Ming, 
which succeeded the Mongols, continued to augment the quantity of 
notes in circulation ; and various rules and ordinances were {promulgated, 
in order to support their credit, which was sinking Jn a most alarming 
manner ; but these were ultimately of no avail, and they at length en- 
tirely disappeared about the year 1455. The Mandchous,'* concludes 
M. K. “ who succeeded the Ming, and who still remain masters of 
China, have never attempted to issue any })aper money whatever ; for 
these barbarians are still ignorant of the fundamental principle of all 
good financial administration, that the more the debt of a country is in- 
creased, the more rich and happy it iMJComes.'’ 

In addition to this disquisition on an interesting point of the History of 
China, we have several papers relative to that of the Mongols, which, 
as that people arc now dependent upon China, and were once its mas- 
ters, may with propriety bo introduced in this place. These are four in 
number, and are from the pens of M. Klaproth, M. Schmidt, of St. Pe- 
tersburg, and M, Heinusat. Three of these form part of a controversy, 
which has for some time past been warmly carried on between the two 
former gentlemen, relative to the language and writing of the Ouigours, 
the origin of the word Bide, employed to designate the Monguls, and the 
authenticity of the Mongul history of Setsen-sanan-kesoung-taidji, which 
M. Schmidt has translated, and is about to publish. As, however, the 
controversy has run to a considerable length, and as some of the papers 
relating to it have ap{)eared in the Mines de TOrient, and some in a se- 
parate form, it will be better to pass it over entirely for the present, than 
to offer the imperfect sketch to which we should now be rc'^ricted. 

We have next to direct the attention of the reader to an article of the 
highest interest, on a subject which, although intimately connected with 
one of tlie most important periods of the history of Europe, has liitherto 
been so little understood, that Voltaire, Deguignes, and many others, 
have not hesitated to treat as fabulous the almost forgotten passages of 
the old chronicles in which it is noticed. We speak of the political re- 
lations which subsisted during a considerable part of the 13th and 14th 
centuries, between the descendants of Jenghiz-Khan, and the Princes of 
Christendom, and particularly the Kings of France and England, and 
the Sovereign Pontiff. The researches of M. Remusat have sensed to 
place these relations in a new light, and to show, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, not only that they really existed, but also the powerful motives 
which led to their formation. The sudden irruption of the Monguls, 
who had spread themselves over nearly the whole of Asia, and extended 
their boundaries westward towards Poland and Silesia, had excited in 
tlie minds of the Christian Princes the greatest terror ; but w'hen they 
saw the objects of their alarm, after overthrowing the Musulman power 
of the Caliphate, turn their arms against the Saracens, they resolved not 
to lose such a favourable opportunity for forming an alliance with so 
formidable a power, and ambassadors were according despatched by the 
Pope and Saint Louis, in order to engage the assistance of the great 
Cham of Tartary, as the Mongul Emperor was then called, in the Holy 
War which they meditated. But the Tartar Priuces, who were then in 
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the of tbelr {)Ower, eiwl who counted upon suMuiiig the wliole 
world, treated these ambaaaadors with the greatest contempt, and even 
threatened the representative of the Pope, to strip him of his skin, and 
return it stufied to his master* Their letters to the European Sovereigns 
were couched in a similar strain, eiyoining them to submit without delay, 
and to bring their revenues to the foot of the Tartar throne. But this 
haughty demeanour Insorsibly gave way, as the Tartars learned better to 
appreciate the assistance of the Franks in their w^ars with the Saracens. 
Their vast empire speedily became divided in itself ; and the conquerors of 
Persia, whose new dominions bordered on those of the Sultan of Egypt, 
now that they were left to their own resources, began to discover the im- 
portance of that empire of the Franks in Syria, which had long been de- 
clining, and had at length entirely given way, and anxiously to desire iU 
restoration. It was true, that a new crusade might speedily raise it to its 
former state of prosperity, and this did not escape the sagacity of the 
Mongul Princes, who began to he disheartened by the reverses which 
they almost uniformly vsustained in their encounters with the Musul- 
mans. The effects of this change in the state of affairs soon became vi- 
sible, in the altered tone which they assumed in their communications 
with the Princes of Christendom. From menaces they softened to offers, 
and from offers they descended to entreaties. The Christian ambassa- 
dors were treated with the most signal respect, insomuch that, when, in 
the year 1288, the envoys of the King of France refused to prostrate 
themselves before the Tartar Prince, according to the etiquette, the latter 
remonstrated in the most moderate terms : “ If," he said, “ their master 
had ordered his ambassadors to act thus, he was satisfied, for whatever 
pleased the King of France, pleased him also." Their letters too assumed 
a very different form ; that addressed, in the year 1305, to Philip the 
Fair, is a roll of nine feet in length and eighteen inches in breadth, and 
this extraordinary magnitude, together with the size of the writing, the 
breadth of the margin, &c., all most important circumstances in Oriental 
diplomacy, was the highest testimony of respect that a King of France 
could reasonably expect from a Mongul Sovereign. M. R. has counted 
nine principal attempts made by Christian Princes to form alliances with 
the Monguls, and as many as fifteen embassies of the latter to different 
Sovereigns of Europe. He gives translations of two of the letters brought 
by these ambassadors, the originals of which still exist in the Archives of 
France, where they have lain unnoticed for the last 500 years. The 
first of these was written by Arghoun, the son of Abagha, in the year 
1289, and the other by Oldjai'ton, the brother and successor of Ghazan, 
the son of Arghoun, in the year 1305; and both evince the extreme 
anxiety of the Tartar Princes to excite anew that zeal for the emsades, 
which appeared almost extinguished. Besides making known to the 
world these incontrovertible proofs of the existence of these singular rela- 
tions between Europe and Asia, M. Remusat’s researches have also led 
him to form conclusions of another sort, which will probably not meet 
with such universal assent. He discovers all the most wonderful inven- 
tions of the 14th and 15th centuries, in use among Oriental nations at a 
much earlier period, and ascribes their subsequent appeatance in Europe 
to the free communication which was, at this time, opened between the 
Eastern and Western divisions of the Old Continent. The polarity of 
the magnet, known to the Chinese from the earliest times ; the chariots 
of thunder, which, in the 10th century, produced the effects of our can- 
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non, and by^c same means, and which were employed by Houlagou, 
who carried with him to the conquest of Persia, in the year 1255, a cen- 
tury before the battle of Crccy, a corps of Chinese artillerymen ; the art 
of printing from wooden blocks, invented in China in the year 952^ five 
hundred years before the time of Guttemberg ; the fabrication o^ paper 
money ; the manufacture of playing cards, the origin of which has em- 
ployed so much of the attention of tlie learned, as marking one of the 
earliest applications of the art of engraving on wood, and which were 
known in China in 1120, while the first mention of them in Europe is in 
the Statutes of a Spanish Order, to which they were interdicted in 1332 ; 
the knowledge of all these great inventions was derived from the East by 
means of the Europeans on the one hand, who traversed the whole of 
Asia under the character of missionaries, ambassadors, or merchants ; 
and of the Mongul Ambassadors on the other, who passed from the fron- 
tiers of China to Rome, Barcelona, Lyons, Poictiers, Paris, London, and 
Northampton. Such, according to M. R., were the mighty consequences 
which flowed, independent of his will, from the ambition of a conqueror, 
and which served to enlighten countries into which he was unable to 
extend his ravages ; and thus was the progress of civilization assisted by 
iho very means which would a])pcar best calculated to impede it. 

Our examination of the Papers on the Religion, Natural History, and 
General Literature of the Chinese, must bo reserved for a future Number, 


WAR SONG, 

Hail the brave ! and hail the land ! 
Where the sons of freedom stand, 
iMi iii of heart, a glorious band, 

Prompt to strike, prepared to die, 

Nerved for death or lilierty ! 

Hallowed be the Patriot's grave, 

Who Preedoni’s banners dared to w'ave, 
Willi ready liand and bosom brave — 
Who met alike with dauntless eye 
3'he frowns of death or tyianny ! 

His the spirit-stirring name, 

Dear to freedom — dear to fame, 

'I'hat shall rouse the soul of flame, 

The high emprize — the thrilling cry. 

That leave the brave to victory. 

Oh ! who that patriot honour warms. 
When sound the trumpet's wild alarms, 
That does not burn for deeds of arms, 

To bid his country’s foemen fly, 

And burst tlie bonds of slavery ? 

The victor’s brow may proudly shine 
W bile beauty’s hands the wreath entwine. 
But every Britouls heart ’s the shrine 
Of him'who greatly dares to die 
Por honour, home, and liberty ! 


D. L. R. 
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FRAUDULENT AND D19GRACKFUL TRANSACTIONS IN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 

Monopoly always produces an indifference to improvement : and tlie prohibi- 
h>ry system, by which it is upheld, is fertile, us every one knows, in iiiconveni- 
euccs and crimes.” — H uskisson. 

In an early Number of our Publication, we detailed the conduct of 
the Government of Bombay, and the Court of Directors in England, 
towards an oppressed and injured Mohammedan Prince, Fyaz AH 
Khan, the son of Hyat Sahib, whom they had deceived, insulted, and 
robbed of his honour and his wealth, in a manner that must reflect 
infamy on the chief instruments in those abominable proceedings, as 
long as his name and his case shall be remembered.' We have reason 
to know that the statement of facts connected witli that case, made a 
deep and general impression, as to the iniquitous character of many of 
the transactions in India, which never see the light. It has explained, 
better than volumes of argument could do, the cause of the hatred of 
men in authority there, to the freedom of the press ; but, though they 
have succeeded, for a period at least, in removing the offensive engine 
of publicity to a distance, we rejoice to find that the channels through 
which w’c can receive information from every part of India, are more 
freely open to us now than they ever w'ere in the country itself ; and that 
the whispers which men were compelled to stifle there, can find free 
utterance here, and be returned, with more than tenfold force, upon the 
guilty heads of those who wmuld silence them for ever, if they dared. This 
is as it should be. The period for discussing the continuance of the 
East India Company’s charter, is fast approaching. The progress of 
sound information has already stripped them of every cliance of their 
arguments in favour of Monopoly being for a moment listened to : and it 
shall be our duty to amass, for that period, such a store of facts, in 
illustration of the crimes which Mr. Huskisson has so justly considered 
to be inseparable from a Government founded on the most selfish of all 
the monopolies that ever yet existed, as will serve, we trust, to sweep the 
whole fabric from its foundations, and plant in its stead an edifice more 
worthy the intelligence and the justice of the present age. 

As a companion to the case of the unhappy Mohammedan Prince, we shall 
present a corresponding picture of oppression towards an industrious and 
deserving Parsee merchant, living under the same Government of Bombay. 
Neither the case of the one nor of the other could have been made public 
in India, however undeniable the truth of the statements in which they 
were embodied might have been. The press there, though nominally free, 
is, we hear, in reality as enslaved as that of Bengal. There is no actual 
censor, and no actual license for restraining the freedom of publication, but 
the power of transportation without trial exists in full force ; and since Mr. 
Elphinstone has condescended to give the world his opinion, in the letter 
read by Mr. Iinpey at the India House, on the 9th of July, as to the 
propriety of Mr. Adam’s conduct in carrying that power into execution, 


\ See Oriental Herald, vol« i. p. 308. 
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it may be safely inferred that a similar fate would await the unhappy 
culprit who should dare to uphold in Bombay what Mr. Adam ia praised 
for putting down in Bengal. Though it will form a sl^ digression from 
our subject, we shall, perhaps, be forgiven for assisting to preserve this 
morceau of Mr. Elphinstone s, so carefully treasured up in the pages of 
the Asiatic Journal^ by inserting it here. It is given in the form of 
an extract from a letter to a friend in England, dated Bombay, Aug. 14, 
1823, and is as follows: — 

Nothing can exceed the praise which every body in Bengal bestows on John 
Adam's administration, which is tlie more to his credit, as much of his employ- 
ment has been of an unpopular nature— the restrictions ou the press in particular; 
but the inconsistency of a free press where 'nothing else w /rc<?, or intended to 
BE FREE, is too obvious to escape you. It is our duty, and I am happy to say it 
is our wish too, to hasten on the time, when the people of the country may take 
a share in their government. But, at present, nobody would take a part, or an 
interest, in political discussions, but the Europeans, of whom more thau nine- 
tenths compose the strength of the army. 

It is difficult to say whether the misstatements as to fact, for we 
cannot 8upjK)8e it ignorance, — or the fallacy as to argument, for we can- 
not believe that Mr. Elphinstone was himself unconscious of the sophistry, 
— predominates in this short sentence. In the first place, it is not true to 
say that nothing could exceed the praise which every body in Bengal 
bestowed on Mr. Adam’s administration. It was notoriously the reverse. 
Even ill getting up the Address, a compliment which the greatest tyrant 
that ever reigned might have from the slaves that surround him, it was 
necessary to allure the signatures of many who disapproved of Mr. 
Adam’s administration, by declaring that the Address was merely a 
tribute to Mr, Adam’s private virtues, which had nothing to do with 
his public character ; and discussions on this very distinction took 
place in the Calcutta Journal^ of which Mr. Elphinstone was a con- 
stant reader, and which, therefore, he must have seen. Besides, 
upon the very face of the proceeding, is it likely, that if every body 
praised Mr. Adam’s administration, and that nothing could exceed this 
praise, lie would have taken such hasty and eft’ectual steps to restrain 
all expression of opinion, and fetter the press more heavily than had 
ever been done before ? Again, if much oi his employment was of an 
UNPOPULAR NATURE, and the restrictions on the press in particular, as 
Mr, Elphinstone himself avows : what is this but to admit that this 
fnuch, and tliese restrictionSfWQTe such as the great majority of the people 
of India did not approve? It is thus only that they could have been 
un|)opuIar ; so that to say that every body praised Mr. Adam’s public 
Conduct, though the great part of that was such as was never popularly 
approved, is a contradiction in terms. 

Mr. Elphinstone, however, is not satisfied with this blunder ; (and it is 
quite enough even for a Governor to make ;) he plunges further yet; and 
folds that “ below the lowest deep there is a deeper still.” He misstates 
lacts, and even then is not able to 'make out his position without being 
illogical in argument. He says, in India nothing is free ; nay, he adds, 
NOR IS EVEN INTENDED TO be! Sharpsightcd politician ! He pre- 
tends to penetrate into the abyss of futurity — to lift up the veil that 
obscures the days to come ; and is yet palpably blind to that which exists 
before his own eyes. What! is nothing free in India ? Are not men free 
to do every thing there, as they are elsewhere, when not prohibited by law? 
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Are not all daises free to walk, to ride, to buy, to sell, to marry, to build, 
to go into partnerships, to enter into contracts, to make wills, to bequeath 
property, to prosecute in courts of law, to sustain actions, and obtain 
damages from the East India Company itself? Are not men free to 
propagate any creed they please, from Christianity to Atheism ? May 
they not perform any barbarities they desire, from self-indicted tortures of 
the most painful kind, to being roasted alive? ij^ll these may be freely done, 
without punishment of any sort or kind — “ the law allows them, and the 
judge approves/* They are free to commit every species of crime that 
can be named, subject of course to subsequent responsibility to the law 
and a jury; and are not previously restrained from doing any thing but 
printing. In short, they are as free, in every other reject, as in Eng- 
land ; and they are only not as free in this, because the Governor has the 
|X)Wor to transport any one that displeases him, without trial or hearing— 
a power which of itself is quite sufficient to change freedom into slavery; 
and one, which if it existed in England in the same irresponsible manner 
as it exists in India, would leave not a vestige of liberty behind it. Give 
the king or the minister of England the power to send any man he 
pleases out of the country, who, in his judgment^ shall deserve it, and 
without subsequent responsibility for his acts, and no man who dares to 
resist his views would remain, so that liberty and all its advocates would 
l)e effectually banished from the kingdom. But if it were true, as Mr. 
Elphinstone asserts, that there is nothing free in India — (and it is by the 
existence of this odious power of summary removal that this total absence 
of freedom is effected)-^till it would follow, that because there wore no 
other free institutions, through which to gain redress, therefore this 
freedom of the press would be by so much the more needful. Among the 
few reasonable things ever said by Sir Francis Macnaghten, was this, 
on liis releasing Mr. Ariiot from his illegal imprisonment : that 
because men had but little liberty in India, they ought to be the more 
determined in their preservation of the little that they could command. 
Mr. Elphinstone, however, has a different notion, and says, in effect, 
“To him that hath much, still more shall be given; and from him 
that hath nothing, even the little that he hath shall be taken away.’* 
How easy is it to obtain a reputation for talent, in a country where there 
is no scrutiny to which it can be submitted ! 

Mr. Elphinstone goes yet further: he says — In India, nothing is even 
intended to be free ! Hear this, ye Legislators of England, who pass 
statute upon statute, for the government of India: who have sent out 
Supreme Courts of Judicature to protect the Natives from the oppres- 
sion of their rulers: who call your country the freest in the world, and 
contend that wherever the British flag waves, there a jwrtion at least of 
British freedom is also meant to be enjoyed. Has Mr. Elphinstone been 
put in possession of the secrets of the Cabinet ; or does he S{>eak only his 
own sentiments, when he says that in India, no freedom is even intended 
to be given to its people ? If the former, it is high time that the Legisla- 
ture should speak out upon the matter, and let us know their real deter- 
mination. If the latter, w'e can only say that Mr. Elphinstone has l^een 
playing a double game, quite unworthy of himself : for one of the very 
first acts of his new government, when he succeeded to Sir Evan Nepean, 
was to abolish the Censorship of the Press in Bombay, in imitation of 
the Marquess of Hastiugs in Bengal; for which he xcedved hk due share 
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of praise: and ever since that period, up to the close of Lord Hastings’s 
administration at least, he has been known to express himself openly as an 
avowed advocate for that freedom of publication which he here says, in 
order to help Mr. Adam (his friend and relative, besides a brother go- 
vernor) out of his ditlicuUies, is inconsistent, does not exist, and was 

never intended even to be given. Woe unto ye ! Is there no plain 

dealing to be found among men? 

The climax of this absurdity is, that there, in a country where nothing 
is free, and nothing even intended to be free, it is acknowledged to be the 
duty, and professed to be the wish, of the rulers, to hasten the time when 
the people shall take a share in their own government! The only disqua- 
lidcation pretended for the delay, is, that they are not sufficiently in- 
structed, or acquainted with the nature of a free government. Free dis- 
cussion would soon remove this disability ; but those benevolent rulers who 
wish to hasten their fitness, destroy the only engine that can do so. And 
wdiy ? Because, they allege, there would be great danger, in opening 
the press to the Natives, before they are fit to use it. But what says Mr. 
Elph instone on this point? Let the reader mark his deliberate opinion. 
“At present nobody would take a part or an interest in political discus- 
sions, but the Europeans.” 

Oh! matchless reasoning! Really, if the natives of India want in- 
struction before they are fit to publish, their rulers are not much more ad- 
vanced in the proper use of their faculties: and w’e should strongly recom- 
njpnd, for the sake of all parties, that schools for teaching logic be at 
once opened, and professors of the art of reasoning employed for the go- 
vernors as well as the governed. We should then be spared the mortifi- 
cation of seeing the English language prostituted to such glaring contra- 
dictions and absurdities as these, in a short sentence of a dozen lines. 


LOOK ON THIS ncruRE. 

Every body in Bengal praises John 
Adam’s admmistratiuu. 

Nothing is free in India, or even in- 
tended to be free. 

It is inconsistent to allow free discus- 
sions in India. It would be likely to 
infiame the Natives. 


AND ON THIS. 

Much of Jolni Adam’s admiuistra- 
tion ill Bengal was extremely unpo- 
pular. 

It is intended to give the people a 
share in their own government, which 
is the very essence of freedom. 

At present, nobody would take a part 
or an interest in political discussions, 
except the Europeans. 


Let ua return, however, from this digression, to the practical illustration 
of what ts, and what is meant to be, the conduct of the Indian Govern- 
ment towards their Native subjects, by detailing the outlines of a case of 
the most flagrant wrong that could be inflicted by tyrannical rulers, on a 
victim of their avarice, as well as power. Fortunately, we possess the 
oflicial documents, onw^hichthis case is founded ; including the judgment 
of the Court of Justice, at Bombay, on the evidence brought before it. 
We shall therefore proceed on safe grounds; and in order to bear out our 
assertions by proofs, we shall insert the documents themselves in another 
part of our publication. The case is briefly this — 

In December, 1802, the Government of Bombay entered into a contract 
with a Parsee merchant of that island, named Cursetjee Monackjee, 
binding themselves to receive from him, for the space of one year, at a 
rate of price statted in the contract itself, all the supplies of rice that 
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should he required during that period, for the use of their military do- 
partment or commissariat, at oombay: the Parsee merchant binding 
himself to furnish it at a rate considerably below the then existing price in 
the bazaar, on condition of a ooirespouding engagement on the part of the 
Bombay Government, to purchase their supplies of no other party during 
the period agreed upon. In consequence of this engagement, certain 
expensive and hazardous speculations were made, in order to bring the 
required quantity of rice into the possession of the merchant ; as a failure 
ia.ihe re^arity of his deliveries would have vitiated the contract, and 
involved him inconsiderable loss. The requisite supplies were, however, 
obtained by him for that purpose, and his part of the contract scrupulously 
fulfilled. In the mean time, the price of rice fell considerably ; grain 
being ever more fluctuating in its value in India than in countries where 
the harvests are more regular in their produce. Tlie Bombay Government 
finding Uiis, violated their contract, and, leaving the large stores accu- 
mulated by the Parsee merchant, on the faith of their engagement, in his 
hands, they purchased their rice of others because they could have it at a 
cheaper rate. About this period, the army of General Wellesley (now 
the Duke of Wellington) was in the peninsula of India; and requiring 
Rupplies of grain from Bombay, sent to that presidency fop them. Capt, 
Moor, then military storekeeper, and acting in the commissariat, applied 
to Cursetjee Monackjee, the unfortunate Parsee, in whose, storehouses 
va^t quantities of rice had accumulated, from the failure of the Bombay 
Government to receive it from his hands, and succeeded in purchasing 
from him, on the pretence of its being a private transaction, and for pri- 
vate purposes, a large supply of rice at the then depreciated price, which 
was two rupees per bag less than the price agreed to be paid by the Bom- 
bay Government for the supplies to their military department : and which, 
indeed, would have been paid, had it not been purchased under this pre- 
tence of its being for a private and altogether distinct purpose. Never- 
theless, this rice, when bought, to the extent of 38,000 bags, was actually 
sent off through the military department of Bombay, to General Welles- 
ley’s’ army; by which the unhappy Parsee was literally defrauded of 
76,000 rupees on that transaction alone, every bag being had from him, 
on the understanding of its being a private sale, and for a private purpose 
unconnected with their commissariat demands, at two rupees per bag less 
than the proper price. Captain Moor himself acknowledging, when the 
matter was referred to him by Government, that it was from motives of 
policy he concealed the fact of the rice being required and supplied for v 
the military department. 

The amount of actual loss, occasioned to the Parsee merchant, by this 
breach of contract on the part of the Bombay Government, by their pro- 
curing rice from others, and by this surreptitious mode of gaining their 
supply for Lord Wellesley's army, was 110,000 rupees. When he first 
made his demand on the Military Board for this amount, they offered 
him, as a compensation for his loss, the paltry sum of 3,472 rupees. To 
^ second demand, a similar offer was returned. A third demand, ac- 
companied with observations which will be seen hereafter in the docu- 
ment itself, brought down an offer of 12,500 rupees. A fourth letter in- 
duced the Military Board to recommend the Government to pay the mer- 
chant 43,000 rupees: but they still refused to offer more than 12,500. A 
memorial was then sent to the Court of Directors in England, and they 
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Ji’rtrarded the 43,000 rupees recommended by Milkary Boird J hot in 
lieu of intcre^, then justly due, they offered the Par*^ a jf^Oilioh of 2fK) 
rupees per month, or less than 200/. a year, if ho would relinquish all hig 
claims: telling him, that if he rejected this, he should have nothing, and 
that he might then seek redress in a court of law. 

Twenty years having now elapsed, the original demand, with interest, 
amounted to 450,000 rupees. The suggestion of the ^mpany as to 
going to law was adopted, and proceedings were instituted in the Court of 
Bombay. The Company’s counsel, however, aware of the injustice of the 
refusal to pay the Parsce’s demands, tried to compromise the matter, by 
offering him 43,000 rupees, with six per cent, compound interest. Tliig 
Was rejected. The cause was brought on, and Sir Anthony Buller, the 
Recorder at Bombay (there being no juries in civil cases, in any of the 
Courts of India,) adjudged the payment of 47,000 rupees, as principal of 
debt, with simple interest of six per cent, for twenty years j though, sup* 
posing the principal sum correct, the allowance ought to have been nine 
per cent, compound interest for the same space of time. 

A new trial was moved for and granted ; and in June, 1823, the 
cause came before Sir Edward West, a Judge of a very different cha- 
racter from Sir Anthony Buller, both as regards his talents and his 
feeling towards Governments ; and after a patient hearing of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he pronounced a judgment, awarding to the 
Parsee merchant, who had been for twenty years pursuing hii plaint, the 
fcum of 527,400 rupees. Even this, large as it may seem, was nearly 
400,000 rupees short, of what the whole sum would have amounted 
to, if the principle of compound interest been carried through ; but 
Sir Edward West struck off five years of this, because the plaintiff had 
for that period abstained, in despair, from continuing the prosecution 
of his suit ; although this arose, as will be seen hereafter, from causes that 
Would have deterred almost any other man from proceeding. 

The Bombay Government, however, (of which Mr. Elphinstonc is now 
iat the head,) are not willing to pay even this just award. They made 
an effort to get another trial, which Sir Edward West agreed to grant, 
provided they would previously consent to its verdict being final. This 
they refuse to accede to, and are accordingly going to make the case a 
subject of Appeal to the King in Council, by which they may hope still 
further to- protract the suit, until the unhappy Native sinks into th6 
grave unredressed, and until Delay shall give, even to Right and Justice, 
the character of Iniquity and Wrong. 

We recommend to the serious attention of our readers, the documents 
'bearing on this case, which they will find in another part of our Publica- 
tion. If they have within them any feelings of indignation against |Wo- 
tracted injury ,*aud the most cruel and grinding of oppressions, these can- 
not fail to bring^ them forth : and wc trust, that throughout the country 
'at large, a sense of shame and sorrow will be felt at the disgrace of the 
British name, by proceedings such as these. Sir Edward West is com- 
pelled to say, of this fraudulent transaction, 

I think the Plaintiff hai been treated throughout the whole of this affair molt 
' unjustly: Those who composed the Government during the whole of these trao*- 
actions arc passed away : and 1 am confident that no one would meet with sucti 
treatment from the pret^ent Government, as this Plaintiff has experienced. I 
. unwilling to speak harshly of those who are gone j but reviewing the whole trans- 
action, i caonuthut that tbh indlvidaa] hn hten treated must ihamefbHy* 
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jt ii ackaowlodg^by Major Moor» «i»4 admitted }>y all, tbat tUc Plaintiff was a 
most a^alona faitb^ 's^ant^— and see how he has Wn lepald for his fide- 
lity and zeiU 1 

Sir Edwurd West b avidontly an upright and conscicndouB man: and 
it is no email praise to say of any Judge^ as can be safely said of him, 
that he does not shrink from the honest discharge of his duty, because it 
may be unpalatable to those in power. He falls into the common error of 
all Judges, however, in supposing that bad as may have been the Govern- 
ments that have passed away, the present Government cannot be so bad. 
But his conviction was a little premature. • This present Government of 
which he thinks so highly (as perhaps in duty bound), have, in our 
estimation, done ever, worse than the Governments that preceded them. 
The former Governments might have had the excuse of being parties to 
the transaction, naturally disposed to favour their own view of the case, 
and maintain what they considered their own interests in the dispute : — 
they might also have hoped, that though wrong in point of equity, the 
law would bear them out. But here is a Government, who are not a party, 
who can have no interests to maintain, who not only see the wrong 
(lone, but hear it pronounced to be unlawful, w’ho behold the victim of 
all the oppression of their predecessors, overcome with age and trouble, 
pressed by creditors on every side, a prison before his eyes, his helpless 
children likely to be left destitute, and he himself about to descend with 
horror to the grave : — and yet, (hardened indifference !) they coolly con- 
sign this aged sufferer to despair, by contemning the decisions of the 
law, and putting the case through an Appeal, which may bo years before 
it will be heard and determined. 

These are the reasons, and mighty ones indeed they arc, which make 
the Rulers of India dread, as well as hate, the freedom of publication. 
This judgment of Sir Edward West was passed in April, 1823 ; but it 
was never published in the Newspapers of India. The Letter of the in- 
jured Native was scilt to the Bombay Government, in March, 1824, but 
it could not find admission into the Prints of Bombay. Yet, this is only 
one of a hundred such cases of wrong, occurring every year in the interior 
courts of the three presidencies, none of the proceedings of which are 
made public * but every thing kept as silent as the iron reign of despo- 
tism requires. Bengal is not the only presidency in which the Func- 
tionaries of Government have had the entire control over the Papers, by 
becoming sharers in the property of them. It is known that a Member 
of Council in another presidency, has the principal property, and entire 
control of two such Papers ; and that therefore, being himself, a mem- 
ber of the Government, nothing can appear in their columns that does 
not please himself. 

But, the whole system is so full of iniquity, that nothiilg but a thorough 
cleansing of the Augean Stable will do : and we sincerely hope to see 
this undertaken by the Parliament of England, before another session 
passes away. We shall see then, whether Mr. Elphinstone’s notion, that 
nothing was ever intended to be free in India, is generally entertained by 
the Legislature at home. That nothing is free in India, may, perhaps, 
more readily appear, unless the liberty taken by the Governors to oppress 
their unhappy fellow-subjects, be an exception. That seems to be free 
enough. Let us hope that this liberty will be curtailed, and a little 
wh o liio in e freedom to expose their misdeeds Iw granted in its stead. 

2 A 2 
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We have lieard that the injured Native, whose case we have liere de- 
tailed, is the vety individual alluded to by Sir Charles Forbes, in his 
Speech in the House of Coiimions on the 2.5th of May last ; the indivi- 
dual Avhom the Government of Bombay threatened obanish from the 
Island, if he did not abandon his claims, and accept the small pittance 
which they chose to offer him. Let this explain to the people of England 
for Avhat purposes the Indian Governors Avish to retain this odious 
|) 0 Aver of trasportation without trial, to silence the cries of the injured, 
and to remove from their presence those whose importunities serve only 
to remind them of their crimes. 


THE WILD ASS OF THE DESERT. 

Serst thou that inmate of the Avilderness, 

Whom hunger, storms, and danger vainly press ? 
Whose back m rider ever galled, Avhose eye 
Views in proud man no marks of njastcry ? 

The desert is his du'elling; there to roam, 

KnoAving no crib, no master, and no home. 

His soul delights ; and, stretched beneath the sky, 

1 0 slumber in the night-dew tranquilly. 

For him the tender morn no toil prepares. 

When Avrapt in gray, her dcAvy form she rears 
Above the orient d(‘ep, but lends her light 

To lead along the hills his joyous flight. 

Stillness surrounds him, save Avhen to the main 

11 is clattering footsteps thunder o’er the plain. 

And drawing near, unruflled by the breeze, 

A poAver, untamed as his OAvn freedom, sees. 

Old Ocean smoothes his forehead at his look, 

And seems as mild and gentle as a brook. 

In which sweet nymphs in summer bathe their limbs, 
AVhile nigh the dipi)ing SAvalloAv shoots and skims. 

If roused Avithin the barren land he Ioax's, 

His nostrils breathing thunder as he moves. 

His eyes flash lightning, and no savage dares 
Provoke his untamed hoof, that never tires or spares. 

Who in his mouth shall put the slavish bit ? 

He spurns man’s power, and scorns his vainer wit. 
Where nature gave to range, he fearlCvSS goes, 

And croiw the verdant herb Avhere’er it grows ; 
Grazes unscared A\hile temj^ests round him roll, 

Nor feels one taint of terror in his soul. 

Such once Avas man, ere artful tyranny 
(’aught him with guile, and tamed him Avith a lie. 
He, too, Avas free, Avas fearless — but ’tis o’er ! 

His mind is Truth’s untainted realm no more. 

Slavery and eiror rule him; and ’tis long 
Since real freedom flourished— but in song. 


Biov. 
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SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF PETOR BAYLE, 
THE CELEBRATED PHILOSOPHER OF ROTTERDAM. 

Great men standout, like alto relievo figures, from the surface of 
society ; and nature has taken care that they should not press too closely 
upon each other. The intermediate spaces, like the surface of the globe, 
are roughened a little, by the projections of moderate merit ; but, to tho 
eye, all this seems smooth at a distance; and we are attracted only by 
those prominences which throw a long shadow upon the plane. Life 
(Iocs not permit us to wander at leisure over this vaiied map. Wc must 
Imriy on to those spots where our feelings may be most pouerlully excited ; 
uliere the great, the new, the wonderful reside. Say what wo will, 
greatness of mind is a (juality that docs not live on air ; it stands in por- 
j)ctual need of the lifts and proppings of kindred natures; it longs to 
project itself towards its fellow*. The cravings of a powerhil imagination, 
too, can only be satisfied in two ways — by liaving the spoils ot external 
nature thrown before them ; or by being given tho inward workings ot 
the mind to prey on. In the first case a Poet springs up — in the second 
a Metapliysician. 'I'hc union of these, to any great degree, seldom takeg 
jiiace ; and when it does, unless in minds ot tlie highest order, it is eom- 
nioiily detrimental to poctiy and to truth. 

Peter Baylc, (ho .Mibjecf of this ai tide, ]'osseo''ied from nature, an ima- 
gination of the gieatcst vividness and force: though hairiesi-cd to the 
same chariot with tla^ sound(‘st rea.son, it plunged lonvard like a fiery 
steed, before its sober mate, who still posscssinl, liowever, sulHcient power 
to draw it back, and to keep it in the path through which they were to 
move together. He chose, iieverthehvss, the thornier track, abandoning 
jicetry from his youth, and attaching himself solely to tho puisuit of 
“ the shadow’y tribes of mind," To him there was little delight in any 
obvious or beaten track. His eager gaze vias for ever turned towards the 
remote in antiquity and science ; he wished to gra^p those objects which 
Hit uj)on the edge of the hoiizon of knowdedge, and seem every moment 
about to vanihh into the mists of time. Tor this purpose, be w'as willing 
to become the chronicler of other men’s thoughts; nay, a mere aqueduct, 
tlirough which the knowledge of past times, condensed into one rich 
f'treain, might be poured forw’ard upon jiosterity. His reading was im- 
mense, his memory tenacious beyond credibility,- — bis judgment greater 
than either his reading or his memory. 

But in spite of judgment, in spite of taste, the mind of every man is 
swayed in some measure by the spirit of his age. It will be necessary to 
say a few words of that which influenced the studies of Bayle ; as other- 
'vise, some of his literary projHJnsities might convey a very disadvantage- 
ous idea of his genius. 

His father was the Protestant Minister of Carla, a small village in the 
county of Foix; where Bayle was born, Nov. 18, 1647. hrorn his 
eailiest youth he witnessed the secret rancour that subsisted between 
those of his father’s religion and the catholics. He was, indeed, nursed 
in religious controversy. He saw the French nation separated into two 
factions, that nourished for each other nothing hut contemptuous hatred ; 
he saw them, in default of secular power, fortify themselves with the 
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keen-edged sword of controversy; with the logic of party; w4th the 
faculty of showing t^eir enemy to be eternally in the wrong. He attached 
importance, therefore, to polemical skill ; and applied the maiden vigour 
of his mind to theology. — In considering his after-progress, these early 
associations should be kept in view. % 

Nothing dissolves the social compact so codpletely as religious di8()u- 
tation. In political feuds, each party may innocently be looked upon by 
the other, as at least endeavouring good ; but theology tolerates not this 
spirit — those who are not with us are against us, now and for ever. 
Thus, in the partial toleration which the french Government afforded the 
Huguenots of that age, the orthodox saw nothing but the fostering of a 
damning error ; but the nourishing of a upas whose poison might be car- 
ried about on every gale. They murmured at the slumbers of the secular 
jKJwer — they wished to be ‘‘ up and doing.'' The Protestants, on the 
other hand, feeling the slippery tenure upon which they held both fortune 
and life, were indefatigable in presenting to their enemy an unbroken front. 
They looked upon the Secession of a single member as a national calamity 
—and the lost sheep that strayed over the rubicon of faith, was not less 
lamented on one side than he was hailed and pampered on the other. 

But proselyte-makers will always bo numerous and undiscouraged on 
the side of power ; and, as long as tho enthusiasm of party lasts, will attacli 
signal importance to their calling. When Bayle arrived at a convertible 
age, this enthusiasm was at its height; and, as the great qualities of his 
mind were very early discernible, tlie Jesuits seem to have had his con- 
version m\ich at heart. * The Jesuits have almost always possessed the 
advantage of being more learned than their enemies ; and of making, in 
consequence, a kind of monopoly of the education of youth. Even those 
of tho reformed religion have committed to them the unfolding of their 
children’s understandings ; making apparently moro account of tho learn- 
ing they could bestow, than of that unshaken purity of faith, which an 
intimacy with them might taint. Bayle’s parents gave into the general 
practice ; sending him, at an early age, to the Jesuits’ college at Toulmise. 

It was not long, however, before they had reason to repent of their 
confidence; their son, like our Qibbon, was led, by the eloquence of a 
priest, who lodged in the same house with him, to abjure the Protestant 
iaith ; and, actuated by tho spirit of his new creed, shortly afterwards, 
to attempt the conversion of his whole family. He commenced with* his 
brother — and the letter with which he sounded the inclinations of the 
latter, is n very curious specimen of the logic of fanaticism. He had, he 
assured his brother, received inexpressible lights on the subject of faith; 
and was in full expectation of something supernatural, that should change 
the creed of those he loved. Still he could not so completely rely upon 
this anticipated influence from on high, as to neglect those carnal motives 
which his reason suggested to him — for he laid no little stress upon the 
dangerous position which the Reformed then held in Franco. 

Not long after this, these lights vanished; clouds of doubts came 
pouring in upon his mind ; the warm tide of his imagination ebbed from 
him ; and he saw himself stand alone upon a naked solitary shore, be- 
side an empty fane, which he had mistaken for the temple of Truth. In 
the first bitterness of his soul, flight from France was the only path he 
could perceive, through which his escape from the Jesuits seeing prac- 
ticable,— and he tpgk refuge in SwitserlaiKl.r 
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Here, for a time, he lived by performing the duty of a preceptor; but^ 
like most great authors who have attempted the education of children, he 
found, upon a protracted trial, that he was not equal to his undertaking, 
it is remarkable that few men of genius have succeeded in the business 
of education. It w^ould ^em that the progress of their own minds so 
entirely usurpe their cares, that nothing external to themselves is per- 
mitted to share in them. Though dissatisfied, however, and unsuccessful 
in his profession, he repeatedly took the same task upon himself, remov- 
ing from situation to situation, and becoming weary of them all. At 
length his friend, M. Basnage, pointed out to him a better course — that 
of Professor of Philosophy — and, witli other friends, procured him to bo 
elected to the philosophical chair in the university of Sedan. 

Here it was that his evil destiny connected him with Juricu. This 
person was Theological Professor in the same university. He was a 
fanatic of the most incorrigible species ; for, together with theology, he 
professed tho art of prophesying, and a disposition to hate those who 
doubted his predictions, or prophesied diflerently from himself. From 
tho first moment of their acquaintance, he followed Bayle like a vam- 
pyre; wound himself into the web of his fortunes ; poisoned the springs of 
his happiness ; -and, towards the close of his life, deprived him of almost 
his only means of living. La haine Theologique est un feu qui nc 
s'eteint point,’’ says the biographer of Baylc. 

Upon the suppression of the Protestant universities in Franco, our 
philosopher was invited to Rotterdam ; but he was not satisfied with the 
kindness which was shown him, unless it were extended to JVI. Jurieu ; 
and he obtained permission to bring his evil genius along with him. 
Upon their arrival at Rotterdam, that city instituted an academy to 
oblige them ; conferring tho professorship of philosophy, with a pension 
of five hundred florins, upon Bayle; and that of theology upon M, 
Jurieu. Here, then, they were at ease; each to pursue his favourite 
studies, and to enjoy such pleasures as were congenial to their minds. 
Baylo’s happiness, more than that of any man we ever read of, consisted 
in the cultivation of letters and philosophy. Those who have wTitton his 
life, tell US he had no passions ; or such only as his reason could keep in 
utter subjection. Jurieu was a prey to very ungovernable ones ; and his 
delight arose from being accounted, among tho Reformed, a prophet, a 
kind of theological dictator. Had he lived five hundred years sooner, 
his project might have been put in practice ; hut Time, and the progress 
of knowledge among mankind, make sad havoc with credulity. 

When Bayle's friends first perceived the dawning of that hatred, 
lyhich was springing up between these professors, they endeavoured to 
reinforce the weaker party with a wife. But philosophy was very shy, 
and could not be prevail^ upon to accept this aid. It was in vain that 
the burgomasters were eloquent in tho praises of the lady’s beauty, wit, 
amiableness, mastery of her desires, and fifteen thousand crowns ; they 
could not prevail— the immoveable professor w as still resolved to go foith 
alone against his adversary. Yet Bayle thought marriage a very laudable 
institution, as the reader may see by turning to his apology for Farel, a 
sage reformer of the church, who yielded up the victory to his carnal 
propensities, after having resisted them successfully for sixty-nine yours. 
Though JBayleV works are more voluminous than those of Voltaire, it 
coinparatiyely late La life that he cos&meaoed author ; his first work 
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not being published before his thirty-second year. This wad an Exami- 
nation of M. Poirot’s book, entitled, Cogitationes rationales de Deo, 
Aninia, et Male.” But, “ Ce petit ouvrage,” says his biographer, “ fait 
voir ({ue Bayle avoit approfondi les matieres les plus sublimes de la philo- 
sophie.” This was as it should be. 

From that time forward, however, his productions followed each other 
with a rapidity nearly equalling that with which the Scotch novels stream 
from the press. The' next in succession ^vas a satire on the Marechal 
de liiixembourg ; and in the same year was published his famous Letter 
on the Comet, which had just then appeared. This letter was the first 
work which caused him to be suspected of impiety. But we Avill not 
make a catalogue of his publications ; it will be sufficient to specify those 
for which chiefly he is remembered. 

The “ News from the Rej)ublic of Letters,” is not the least curious of 
his performances. It was planned with the most patient industry, and 
the widest range of thought. The objections of every sect, and of every 
class of readers, were foreseen, examined, and eluded, with the most 
delicate ingenuity. He held forth to the light-armed pursuers of know- 
ledge, the brief abstract, the simple quintessence of books. To those 
who march more leisurely over the field, he presented more lengthy and 
complete analyses. He seized with exquisite tact, the light graces which 
sometimes fluttered over the bosom of an abyss of learning, and linkinl 
them to each other with the bright chains of taste, and judgment. He 
tlirew aji awakening splendour over even theology itself ; and made the 
dreamy speculations of the schooliireu a fine arena for the conflicts of a 
sublime dialcctiquc. Even scepticism a.ssumed a fascinating power in 
liis hands; and sparkled forth brightness, or breathed serenity from be- 
neath her fatal tresses. His mind, like a prismatic glass, shot its own 
illumination over the dark mysteries of nature; and if, when he with- 
drew it, they but appeared the more gloomy after* the transient light, it 
rrrust he confessed that even indifference itself was allured, while it con- 
tinued, to look irrto tire skirts of the abyss of things, Bayle was not an 
every-day critic : he was not corrtent with barely unfolding the roll of 
other men’s ideas, and giving his reader the scanty measure of things ; 
an imperfect system was insensibly moulded beneath his eye, into a full 
and AN ell-rounded theory. He gave new feet to the sluggish ideas of 
those whom he analysed ; gave a body to their naked imaginings ; ex- 
panded, to their iirature dimeitstons, the incomplete births of their minds : 
hut iit doing this, he did not mislead the inquirer into the merits of 
authors. His additions w'ere rrot to he confounded with the stocks upon 
which they were engrafted : they were inserted ingeniously, and looked 
well itt their new positions ; but yoii might perceive they were not abori- 
gines : — there w^as a foreign and superior air about them, as if they had 
come to civilize the first inhabitants. These, we think, are some of the 
distinguishing features of the “ News from the Republic of Letters.” 

But passing hastily through the well-onianientcd and beautiful ave- 
nues, let us hasten on to the grand temple of his fame, his “ Critical and 
Historical Dictionary.” 

'I'his work appears to have been the great labour of his life. He^ltad 
planned, and sketched it out, innumerable times, before it assumed its 
present august port. He perceived that he had to combat the whole 
multitude of human errore» the clieriahed prejudices, the ill-fouaded 
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hopes, the laboriously formed opinions, of ages, consecrated by our 
dearest reverence for antiquity. In giving the biography of the great of 
all times and countries, he was aware that his manner of treating their 
opinions woiildr be watched narrowly. When, therefore, he had any 
daring sentiments to give birth to, he did not seat himself upon high 
places, to attract the gaze of the passenger ; he was not desirous of dis- 
play, nor ever better pleased than when taking advantage of some obscure 
article in his Dictionary, he felt retired, as it were, into a rpiiet corner, 
where he might spin the fine web of his philosophy, out of the sight of 
his enemies. 

The plan which he at first conceived, was that of an immense chart of 
human knowledge, where should have been marked the rocks and shal- 
lows upon w’hich the mind of man ha^ suffered shipwreck. But man- 
kind, more solicitous of pushing their discoveries into unknown regions, 
than of rendering themselves fully acquainted with what they already 
jxMsess, relished not his project ; and he abandoned it for that of the 
work now before ns. In fact, no species of w^riting a])pears to have 
s(piarod so admirably with his excursive genius as biography, mingled, as 
it was by him, with philosojdiy and criticism. For, although, if neces- 
sary, he could restrain himself, and adhere to his subject as strictly as 
any man, it nevertliertheless was not his manner to walk in a straight- 
forward path, looking neither to the right band, nor to the left : he ished 
to be running, at every moment, into digiesf%ive wanderings, l)y the way- 
side : like a eliild in a summer-field, be \\isb(‘d to plin'k every flower 
that nodded its sweet head among the dew-sprinkled grass : he washed 
to be restrained by no rules, from interweaving with liis philosophy what- 
ever was beautiful or sublime in poetry, graceful in wit, or pointed and 
sparkling in anecdote and repartee. His Dictionary, accordingly, is a 
mighty intellectual amphitheatre, in w’hich the great ronco})tions of people 
of all ages, are placed by the side of each other, without riink or prece- 
dence ; and he, like a wonder-working magician, passing through pih^s 
of thought, clusters them into ever-changing and delightful groupes, and 
gives to the whole scene the appearance of a universe f>f first principles. 

In one thing Bayle especially resembled the ancients^ w’hom he ad- 
mired so much : he never appears weary of his subject ; never writes as 
though he wanted to have done with it, in order to rej)air to a party or a 
tavern, where a reputation for talent is acquired much more easily than 
in one’s closet. He considered what he wa.s about as the only thing in 
the world of importance to him, and therefore dwelt upon it wdth uncon- 
taminated pleasure. He both read and wrote at his ease : one word 
followed another as the clouds glide in each other’s footsteps in the sky ; 
serenely, pleasurably — as if they had nothing else to do. In him there 
is never observable a desperate strtlining after sublimity, a thirst after 
novelty of phrase: his language Was an inexhaustible river, which 
could be drained into a thmi.sand channels, without becoming either 
weak or shallow. Thoughts were driven through his mind like the 
leaves through an autumnal forest, in endless variety and succession : 
he had no need to husband his ideas — he was (he very Shakespeare of 
philosophy. 

At present, many of the subjects, which he most delighted in, are con- 
temned and neglected. Most of the prevailing literary chiefs are too 
wise to desire to know much about what Zoroaster, Pyrrho, or Manes, 
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thought or inveated. They are immersed in the dj^ of their own uu- 
derstaodings^ they dod that viHfyiog innovators in politics, poetry, jreli< 
gion, &c., and defending ^‘the powers that be/’ is quite enough for them ; 
and, in Ipoking backwards, seldom can they see beyond the barrier of the 
French revolution. It stands up between the legitimate writer and anti- 
quity, like sin impassable mountain, oyer which not even his imagination 
can clamber ; it reflects back Ids feeble gase upon himself, and iqakcs 
him egotistical ; he cannot muster suScient strength to burst over this 
formidable boundary, and to roll back his spirit int(v the endless vista of 
past time. His views are, therefore, little ; the sphere of bis mind’s ac- 
tivity circumscribed ; for, like an ox, conflncd to graze in the middle of a 
meadow, his excursions cannot exceed the length of his chain. 

Bayle did not thus reason in fetters. He looked upon truth as upon 
the heavea which stretches its blue wings over the world ; and supposed 
th^arch of the human mind to be along an everlasting road, sometimes 
leAng over hills, sometimes through vtdleys or across plains, and, at 
vast intervals, over etherial mountains, which seem to have a communi- 
cation with the incumbent heaven. He did not believe that the paXlx of 
antiquity had always Iain upon the, low lands ; for he saw tliat some of 
its master-spirits had reached summits, at least as lofty as have been 
trodden by the travellers of later times. How far tliey haJ profited by 
their proximity to the divinity of their worship, was the aim of his 
inquiry. 

In spite, however, of metaphysics, Bayle was very far from being a 
grave professor of philosophy. To suppose this, would be to do injustice 
to the joyousness of his disposition. He was not w edded to logic — ho 
affected no state with his hobby-horse. — Plutarch and Montaigne were 
bis favourite authors^and he resembled them in the manner in which 
he discussed the most lively and ludicrous subjects. His Dictionary will 
hear us out in this. There arc the articles Fontevraud, Abelard, He- 
loise, Foulques, de Limieul, &c. in the most exquisitely Rabelais man- 
ner. St. Anthony’s Wife of Snow, is put in edifying contrast with the 
more dangerous penance of Robert d’Arbrissel ; and we are highly in- 
terested among monks and nuns, who at first promise to be very tiresome 
company. 

It is, in fact, in those articles where nothing is expected, that we fre- 
quently meet, with the liveliest bursts of his vivacity. The smiles and 
the graces flit over the stocks and stones of theology,, like fawns through 
the ruins of a cemetery— enlivening even desolation and barrenness. No 
writer ever equalled him in this — we can read in his Dictionaiy what 
patience itself would be wearied in looking through elsewhere* 

. But those fe\y. aitioles which he has given on the personages of the 
Heathen Mythology, are a good specimen of his manper of writing. In- 
stead of a lifeless mass of learuing, you meet with every thing of gay 
and interesting that antiquity has left us on the subject ; and all thfe is 
thrown into the, most risible contrast with the serious fury of the Greek 
and Latin fathers, and the prosing dulness of their commentators and 
apologists. The taste of the fatliers, it is well known, was not the most 
delicate ; but few people would imagine to what lengths they proceeded 
in their animadversions on the Pagan religion. Through a praisewegthy 
loyeof truth, Bayle was desirous that mankind should see.the unahroud- 
ed nature of their ecclesiastiaal wannth, gnd| by peemitting ths» to 
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Bjffeak ibr th«m«elv« 0 , ho has selectod a curious oommontary on tha spirit 
of theology ; but he . has taken eare not to translate->-they would not 
bear that* 

Yet tt is not the ^tthers only who supply him with this kind of materiol ; 
even the tbeoloj^ans of his own country have been much addicted to the 
same species of casuistry. They have seldom judged it sutbcieiit to know 
what is innocent and becoming in a French BishoptOr Abbe ; they must 
inquire into the terms upon which Juno lived with her husband Jupiter ; 
and how intrigues were carried on formerly In Olympus. They moke a 
serious business of matters of this nature ; and expend, without remorse, 
a good folio page in adjusting each momentous particular. Amongst 
these pages the most brilliant periods may sometimes be found, full of 
animation and esprit ; the deepest understanding, exerting itself upon 
nothing ; and imagination pausing with delight amid the mystic groves 
and pearly streams of the mythology. Bayle's mind was patient an^jn^ 
defatigable. He plunged deliberately into this sea of words ; and v^th 
the drag'Uet of a discriminating taste, drew up the gems that sparkled 
on its oosy bottom. 

. It is vain, however, to attempt to paint every feature of his writings. 
In a sketch like this, little more can be given than a faint outline. 
But this outline will not have been drawn in vain, if the reader should 
be induced by it to court a further intimacy with Bayle. Wo assure him 
he may fall in with worse acquaintance. 

L^t us' finish the sketch. — Most people are willing to possess know* 
ledge ; but they W'ould acquire it without a great deal of labour — and 
no labour is more revolting to such persons, than turning over a great 
number of books.. They would find what they are in search of within a 
small circle. Hence they apply themselves to abridgments, Encyclo- 
pmdias^to all those books, in short, which profess to give the quintea* 
sence of knowledge. But it seldom happens that compilers, or abridgers, 
possess the genius and discrimination necessary to compress extensive 
theories, or sciences, into intelligible abstracts. They present their 
reader with the husk, the lifeless skeleton of what he is in search of ; 
and either cause him to remain satisfied with his first ignorance, or 
•drive him at last to those pure sources from which indolence only could 
have soared him in the beginning. In being an exception to this, consists 
4>ne of Bayle^s principal merits. He had, from his earliest years studied 
philosophy for its own sake ; not absolutely, perhaps, without having an 
eye to future publication, but without that consideration being the great 
momentum of his studies. He had amused himself with bringing toge- 
ther the scattered fxagments of ancient systems ; with following 
principles through all the consequences that could result from them ; 
With comparing the actions of their inventors with the schemes of life 
which they sketched out for others. This course of education enabled 
him to enter into the spirit of every sect ; to expound with authority 
•their open and secret opinions. He was not unworthy of becoming suc- 
cessively the representative of Pythagoras, Plato, Epicurus, Arc^esilas, 
and Pyirho ; and of pleading before the modem world, in behalf of those 
who h^ adorned and exalted the ancient, In reality, we find, in his 
Dictionary, the most clear and comprehensive exposition of the ancient 
systems of philosophy that exists ; and we owe it to his enthusiasm for 
those hasdy offoita of man’s undentanding. 
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The theologians of France and Holland, much more leJifned in the 
words than in the ideas of the ancients, contended that he had sharp- 
ened, strengthened, and pushed further than ever, the awfUments of infi- 
delity j that he pretended to clothe the opinions of Pyrrho, of Bion, of 
Xenophanes, in modern language, only that he might by that means 
give the freer vent to his own heterodox notions ; — that to be convinced 
of his impiety, the public had only to observe with what unbecoming 
acuteness and levity he had searched into the foibles of those, whose 
names were held in the highest veneration by at least a small portion of 
mankind. But even in this the writer intrenches ^himself behind the 
sentiments of the fathers, commentators,' and casuists ; and, very fre- 
quently, only points the artillery which those good men levelled against 
characters who happened to displease them, as well as against each 
o^er. 

But it w'as not in these articles that the principal venom w'as supposed 
(o fie; hut rather in those consecrated to the heresiarchs of the earlier 
ages of Christianity: to Manes, to Arius, &c. Here, it was said, he 
had wantoned in the subtlety of his logic, and entangled the feet of or- 
thodoxy in an inextricable w'cb of sophistry. We all know the inge- 
nuity with which theological bigots can metamorphose every thing into 
sophistry, which they cannot answer ; as well as the rancour with which 
they pursue whoever has the misfortune to overcome them in argument. 
Hence their hatred of Bayle. Hence the pious doubts which they enter- 
tained of his salvation. Saurin, who was not a bad man, believed 
himself possessed of no small portion of charity, when he hoped that God 
had forgiven Bayle. Yet he expressed that hope in a tone which con- 
veyed a strong doubt of its fulfilmcilt. He could hard'y conceive that a 
man who had “ followed the path of heretics,” and quoted hooks, “ the 
names of which a learned mouth never uttered,” could ever find the path 
to heaven. Few have been so moderate as Saurin. 

Let us now, like the fisherman, draw together our net, and see what 
this lengthened spemdation has produced ; let us endeavour to put into 
one single picture, what has been viewed distinctly, and at intervals. 

The greater part of authors, who, upon a first view^ strike the eye 
with all the “ pomp and circumstance ” of genius, shrink to mere ske- 
letons upon closer examination. But Bayle, upon our first approaches, 
resembles one of the sons of Anak, seen from a distance ; and does not ex- 
cite any very powerful emotions. As we draw near, however, the features 
display their beauty, and the giant-limbs their full ond unfamiliar pro- 
portions. Our previous ideas render us little assistance in measuring 
the figure before us ; but by repeated efforts w'e succeed at length in 
equalling our conceptions to its enormous power. This, it must be con- 
fessed, is a differential character; and no one, who has made hiniself 
acquainted with liis works, can deny that it is the character of Bayle. 

The mind that is imbued with the love of knowledge, should pause and 
fasten on such characters as this, till it borrow something of their great- 
ness; for merit is reflective, and is caught by being deeply meditated. 
It passes, like heat, into that, which for any length of time preserves an 
intimate contact with it ; it tinges, with the hue of eternity, whatever 
lingers within the sphere of its influence. 

The private and moral character of Bayle, was that of a virtuous and 
amiable man. He was much beloved by those w’ho lived in friendship 
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with him ; for his manners were simple ; his temper mild ; his aflfoctions 
moderate, but equable and lasting ; his principles upright and indepen- 
dent. He inspired esteem in all those who approached him. His studious 
and retired habits left him but little tinio for society ; but that little was 
enjoyed tranquilly in the bosom of his friends. Many persons of very 
high rank were ambitious of his acquaintance ; princes, who visited 
Rotterdam, appeared to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of genius — 
others wished to attach him, by pensions, to their courts : but that com- 
mercial and republican city possessed, in the liberty it afforded his free 
temper in philosophy, much stronger attractions for him than the courts 
of kings. He was neither desirous of amassing wealth, nor of attracting 
personal attention. It was enough for him if the irradiation of his intel- 
lect were spread over the world ; he did not wish to canopy himself be- 
neath the rays, that the eyes of admiration might be turned up<m hii% 
He wished, like the Deity, that mankind should be sensible of his exis- 
tence, by the benefits which they received at his hands — himself remain- 
ing unseen. Yet did no tinge of affectation mingle with this retired 
spirit. He did not resemble the comet, which, while it plunges into the 
abysses of ether, leaves behind it a trail of glory to direct the sight ; but 
rather some modest star, which, shrouded, as it were, among myriads of 
lesser magnitude, twinkles quietly in some pure corner of the sky. He was 
sensible that fame must be consequent upon labours such as his ; but he 
did not wish to gulp it down, like new-made wine, with all its impurities 
floating at the top ; he was satisfied to wait until time should refine it 
to an etherial fluid, though it might be tasted only by his manes. Nu- 
merous as were his friends, he knew it was not for that age to weigh his 
wortli in the balance; he foresaw the approach of a period in which 
superstition should be shaken from her throne ; in which the scales should 
fall from the eyes of the people ; in which reason, knowledge, rectitude, 
should be placed upon the forsaken pedestals of credulity and folly. He 
stood upon the table-land of knowledge, if we may be permitted to 
borrow the expression of a powerful and original writer of our day, and 
saw beyond the darkness that hemmed in the narrow moment tliat was 
present to him, the sunshine which streamed upon the skirts of the pro- 
mised land. 

Beholding, therefore, the splendour of this vision, it is matter of little 
wonder that he reposed him tranquilly beneath the wing of fate ; yielding 
up his intervals of meditation to the pleasing converse of his friends. 
He was a perfect contrast to the literary courtiers, who, in the encyclo- 
pedic era, thronged the capital of France. They had their merits as 
well as he: but retired modesty was not amongst the number. Yet he 
was the father of the sect ; the creator of every thing that was noble in 
theiV philosophy ; t\ie explorator that pushed on before them into the 
enemies’ country, to observe the nakedness of the land. In the hey-day 
of their success, they sometimes forgot him; but his works remain, and 
are an altar upon which the vows of tlie latest posterity will be offered up 
to genius. 
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Sekst thou yon plain in verdant bloom array’d, 

Where nodding poplars form a grateful shade, 

Where purling rills of dearest nectar flow, 

And flowVy meads etherial fragrance blo^V-^? 

There opening blossoms spread their sweets around, 

And orient hues adorn the silken ground, 

Rich gales of fragrance scent the ambient air, 

And smiling groves their loveliest beauties wear; 

In melting cadence, on the lofty spray. 

The warbling nightingale attunes her lay, 

While, ’twixt the branches gemm’d with sparkling flow’rs. 
The graceful pheasant glides amid the bow’rg. 

Oh may these scenes, to Time’s remotest day, 

Like Eden bloom, and suffer no decay ! 

But now behold far different views arise, 

That thrill the soul, and captivate the eyes — 

On the green hills a band of damsels play, 

Whose forms celestial dart a golden ray ! 

High in the midst, Manizha treads the plain, 

And shines trancendent o’er the heav’nly train ; 

Flush’d with the glow of youth, her cheeks display 
'The bright effulgence of the solar ray ! 

Sitara, deck’d with beauty’s radiant beam, 

Close by her side diffus’d a starry gleam ; 

Mryestic grandeur in her aspect shone. 

As potent queens adorn the royal throne; 

Whilst lovely nymphs around her, hand in hand, 

With glossy vests in pleasing order stand. 

In vain the rose expands its wonted bloom. 

In vain the jasmine boasts its sweet perfume. 

Her sovereign beauties more resplendent shine, 

And charm the gardens with a grace divine! 

With them, a throng of Turkish maidens smile, 

Whose festive glee the genial hours beguile ; 

Tlieir sparkling features, rich with rosy red, 

'Tlieir glowing cheeks with blushes overspread, 

The musky ringlets of their flowing hair, 

Fann’d by the Zephyrs on the wanton air, 

Full o’er the plains unnumber’d sweets exhale, 

Revive the flow'crs, and enchant the dale. 


Asiaticus. 
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government, character, and tlESOlTRCRS OF TUB 

EURMESK NATION. 

Im our last Number we gave a brief review of the history of the 
Burmese, from the establishment of their independence under the in- 
trepid and enterprising founder of the reigning dynasty, till the com- 
mencement of the present war. We there attempted to illustrate, by 
a reference to histoncal facts, the more prominent points in the national 
character of the warlike and powerful people, with w'hom our Indian 
Rulers are at length involved in measures of active hostility; and 
and we shall now proceed to fill up the outline by a slight sketch of th® 
nature and form of their government, of their military system, religion 
and laws; of their resources, commerce, manufactures, &c. ; and, finally, 
of those peculiar and distinguishing traits in the physical and moral 
character of the people themselves, which separate them so widely from 
all the nations by wliich they are surrounded. In doing this it will not 
be necessary to enter into any minute details on these subjects. It will 
be sufficient for our present purpose, which is to place before the reader 
at one view a clear delineation of the actual condition and distinguishing 
features of the people and their government, to touch lightly upon those 
peculiar circumstances, under the operation of wliich they have attained 
their present formidable station among the nations of the East, and which 
must necessarily have exercised a considerable influence on the forma- 
tion of their national and individual character. 

The Government of Ava exhibits in its details a strong resemblance 
to the feudal monarchies of Europe in the dark ages, the principles of 
wliich had probably their origin in the East. It differs, however, from 
that hateful system, in one most important point: it does not admit of 
hereditary dignities, which indeed are utterly incompatible witli the pure 
and unqualified despotism that it maintains. All honours and employ- 
ments emanate from the crown, to which they again revert on the deatli 
of their possessors. “ Princes of the blood, high oflicers of state, and 
provincial governors, receive grants of provinces, cities, villages, and 
farms, to support their dignity, and, as a remuneration of their services, 
the rents of these assignments they collect for their own benefit. Money, 
except on pressing occasions, is never disbursed from the royal coffers ; 
to one man the fees of an office are allotted ; to another a station where 
certain imposts are collected; a third has land ; each in proportion to 
the importance of his respective employment. By these donations they 
are'* not only bound in their own personal servitude, but likewise in that 
of all their dependents ; they are called slaves of the king, and in turn 
their vassals are denominated slaves to them : the condition of these 
grants includes also services of war, as well as the dutic'' of office.” 

As every man in the kingdom is thus liable to be called on for the 
military Service of the state, they may be considered as a nation of soldiers. 
They have, however, no standing army, their peace establishment consist- 
ing only of the royal guard and a sufficient number of troops to preserve 
the police of the capital. When an army is to be raised, a mandate issues 
to all the viceroys of provinces and xniongecs of districts, requiring a 
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certain number of men to assemble at a general rendezvous ott an 
appointed day; the levy being proportioned to the population of the 
pi ovince or district, estimated from the number of registered houses that 
it contains, and the burden to be borne by each house being determined 
by tlie provincial court. Ihe conscripts thus raised are supplied by the 
Government with arms, ammunition, and probably a stated daily allow- 
ance of grain, but receive no pay. Their families are considered in the 
light of hostages, and in case of treachery, desertion, or even co'^ardice; 
are sacrificed without pity or.remorse. The allegiance of the troops is 
thus secured by the most powerful motives, and men who have no national 
interest, and who feel no national pride, are stimulated to vigorous exer- 
tion by the common sentiments of mankind. 

The infantry are armed with muskets and sabres ; this latter weapon 
indeed is used by them not only as an implement of war, but also for 
various other purposes : with it the Burman peasant fells trees, shapes 
timber, cuts bamboos, or defends himself against an enemy or a wild 
beast ; he never travels without it, and generally when on a journey 
carries a shield on his left arm. The cavalry consists almost entirely of 
natives of Cassay, who are much better horsemen than the Burmese ; 
their horses are small, but very hardy and active ; they ride, like all Ori- 
entals, with short stirrups and a loose rein ; and are provided with a 
spear about seven or eight feet long) which they manage on horseback 
with great dexterity, seldom requiring or making use of any other 
weapon, ^ 

Their navy, such as it is, forms a very considerable force, and was once 
highly formidable among the neighbouring states. It consists of war- 
boats, of which every town of note in the vicinity of the river is compelled 
to furnish one or more, together with a certain number of men, in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the place. These boats are constructed out 
of the solid trunk of the teak tree, which is excavated partly by fire and 
partly by cutting, the sides being afterwards artificially expanded. They 
cariy from fifty to sixty rowers, each of whom are provided with a 
sword and a lance, and about thirty soldiers armed with muskets. On the 
prow, which is solid and has a flat surface, is mounted a piece of 
ordnance, a six, nine, or even twelve pounder; and swivels are frequently 
fixed on the cunature of the stern. When Colonel Symes was in Ava, 
he was informed that the king could assemble 500 of these vessels at a 
very short notice ; but their number has since been much diminished, aiMl 
they are seldom used except on occasions of ceremony, the Burmese hav- 
ing learned to place more reliance on their military force than on the 
exertions of a navy so imperfectly constituted. 

The revenue is very considerable, but we do not possess sufficient data 
to ascertain its amount with any degree of precision. The tenth of all 
the produce of the country, and of all foreign goods imported into it, is 
exacted as the authorized due of the Government; a great part of this is 
received in kind, and distributed in lieu of salaries to the various de- 
pendents of the court. The remainder is converted to the private use of 
the monarch ; and as the favourite maxim of Oriental state policy, which 
inculcates the accumulation of money in the royal coffers, is ateadily 
acted on, and very little of what enters the exchequer returns into circula- 
tion, the a^ertion that the Bunnan monarch k immen^ly. rich, may 
reqdily be credited. The mttwtfactures of the ^urman empire, consist 
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cbieiy of articles for borne consumption ; they have made but> little pro- 
gress in the nits, e^ccept that of ship-building, which is extensively carried 
on, and in which they have of late years become very expert. About 
3,000 tons of shipping are annually sent for sale to the ports of India and 
other places, besides those employed in the commerce of the country. 

The extent of their coast, and the commodious harbours which it 
forms, give the Burmese ahyndant opportunities for the prosecution of 
f^ommerce. On the whole British coast of the Bay of Bengal, from the 
mouth of the Ganges to Cape Comorin, there is not a single harbour 
capable of affording shelter to a vessel of 500 tons burden, while the 
opposite coast of the Burman empire comprehends at least three excellent 
— Negrais, the most secure harbour in the bay, Rangoon, and 
Mergui. The river IraWaddy, which flows through the heart of the 
country, also affords peculiar facilities for inland navigation; most 
of the foreign merchandise is introduced into the interior by means 
of this noble stream, by which a communication is also opened, and an 
extensive trade carried on with the south-western provinces of China. 
The import trade is considerable; it consists principally of European 
broadcloths and hardware, and Bengal muslins and silk-handkerchiefs. 
One of the most important productions- of the country is the teak-tree ; 
vast forests of this valuable wood, which may almost be said to rival 
our native oak, are to be met with in various parts of the empire, and 
more particularly in Pegu, whence large quantities are annually exported 
to Calcutta and Madras, and even to Bombay. 

So indispensable is this trade to the prosperity of Calcutta in particular, 
that a durable vessel of burden cannot be built in the river of Bengal, 
without the aid of teak- timber, which is procurable principally from Pegu, 
though large quantities are also brought from Malabar. The Burmese 
themselves, who are by no means shortsighted in whatever relates to 
their own interests, are so fully sensible of the advantages which they 
possess in the abundance of this wood, and its comparative cheapness, 
that they have of late years given much encouragement to the building 
of vessels in the Rangoon river, which possesses local advantages for the 
purpose equal to those of any port in the world, and superior to most, 
'riieir sliipwrigbts have in consequence made so great a progress in this 
art, as to awaken a considerable degree of jealousy in the bosoms of their 
more scientific neighbours, many of whom have, however, been wise 
enoagh tO' profit by the superior cheapness of their workmanship; and a 
large pertion of the shipping now employed in the Indian seas, is the pro-> 
duce of the shipyards at Rangoon. 

The Burmese, in common with almost every other nation to the east- 
ward of the Ganges, are sectaries of Buddha, whom they worship under 
the name of Godama. They profess to have derived their religion, more 
than 600 years ago, from Arracan, into which it had been introduced at 
a much earlier period from Ceylon, which has ever been the focus of 
Buddhism. As in most other countries, it has here also undergone 
considerable modifications, in order to accomodate it to the genius and 
character of the people. The prieste are called Rhahaans, and are dis- 
tinguished, like the priests of Fo, the Buddha of China, by wearing yel- 
low garments ; they live together in convents or colleges, called Kioums, 
and are generally well-informed men, remarkably decent in their lives, 
and unobtrusive in their conduct, never interfering either in politics or 
<^ntal Herald, 2 B 
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war. Tliert were also formerly nunneries of firgin priesteaiM, but Uitsi 
bave been suppressed, as detrimental to the popuiati<m of the state* 

The Rhahaans perform no daily or stated rites, neither are they entitled 
by law to any fixed or compulsory remuneration. They take no care for 
the things of this world, but subsist entirely on the charity of the City, the 
contributions of which in articles of food they receive ready dressed . At 
the dawn of the moming, each convent sends forth a certain number of its 
mlmbers to collect supplies for the day, who walk through the streets at a 
quick pace, carrying a box in which the donations are deporited. They 
keep their eyes steadily fixed on the ground, and never stop , to solicit; 
they seldom look at the donors, who appear more desirous to bestow 
than they are to receive, for charity to the Rhahaans is considered by the 
Burmese as one of their most sacred duties. They eat but once a day, 
and as a much larger quantity of provision is usually collected tiiaa is suf- 
ficient for the convent, the surplus is distrilmted to needy strangem, and 
to the poor scholars, who daily attend them to be instructed in letters and 
in their moral and religious duties. 

Toleration is nowhere more complete; the Burmese never trouble 
themselves about the religious opinions of others, nor disturb their litual 
ceremonies. That they are desirous of making proselytes is evident from 
the translation which Dr. Buchanan has given of a treatise written by 
one of the principal Rhahaans, with the view of converdog the Christians; 
but no compulsory means are ever resorted to for that purpose, and every 
one is at perfect liberty to .worship God in his own way. Of late years, the 
Brahmins of India have contrived to introduce themselves in considerable 
nnmbers ; but they have no concern whatever in religious matters ; they are 
merely consulted as astrologers, in which capacity they are supposed to be 
eminently skilful -; and as the Burmese are much addicted to divination, 
they have by this means obtained considerable influence even in affairs of 
State, as well as in the most trifling concerns ; for no person will com- 
mence any undertaking, without first ascertaining from some man of 
•Idll the precise day and hour which will be most propitious for his 
purpose. 

The Barman laws, like those of the Hindoos, are inseparable from 
their religion ; indeed, both are derived from the same source^ The 
Dherma Shastra of the Burmese is one of the best of the numerous Com- 
mentaries on Mend, and its regulations appear to be conscientiously ad- 
miatetefed* ** It is," says Colonel Symes, “ replete with wund mora- 
lity ; and is, in my opinion, distinguished above any other Hindoo Com- 
mentary, for perspicuity and good sense; it pqpvides specifically for 
almost every species of crime that can be committed, and tulds a copious 
chapter of precedents and decisions to guide the mexperienced in 
where there is doubt and difficulty. Trial by ordeal, and imprecation, 
are the only absurd passages in the book ; but on the subject of women, 
k is, to a Buropean, oifonsively indecent. Like the immortal Mead, it 
teUs the prince and the magistrate their duty, in language austere^ manly) 
and enetgetifc." 

Most of the Burmese are taught to read and write the common lan- 
guage; but a knowledge of tlm Pali, in which the sacred. books are 
written, is confined to the priests and higher orders. Every convent has 
a collection of books, and some of these are very considerabls. The 
King's conttdni miny thimnd yeHmm, uA m unppuasd to 
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mm exteouVe than that af any other Asiatio monarch, with the excep<» 
tion of the Bmperor of Gfaina. By far the greater number of thefe 
Tolumes relate to divinity and law; but they have also many histories, 
Whieh are said to be highly fabulous, and books of medicine, music, 
poetiy^ painting, and romnoei 

Hkheito,*’ says jBr« Buchanan, I suspect the laws or religion of 
the Burmese have oontrihfuted little to the happiness of the people ; but 
fortunately they have not, like those of the Brahmins, placed any insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way of national improvement.” The Burmese, 
indeed, are happily free from the malignant influence of that abominable 
institution of castegf to which India is indebted for a state of society utterly 
incompatible With moral restraint and mental improvement ; and which, 
in the hands of the Brahmins, has been converted into the most cruel 
and degrading system of oppression that ever tyrannized over the human 
mind. In consequence of this fundamental distinction, the Burmese 
and the Hindoos, though separated only by a narrow range of mountains, 
in many places admitting of an easy intercoune, exhibit a contrast 
which could hardly be stronger, were they placed at opposite extremities 
of the globe. 

The Burmese ate a lively and inquisitive rkce, active, irascible, and 
impatient ; while the character of their Bengal neighbours is of the most 
opposite description^ The females are treated with a liberality which is 
unknown in the other countries of the East ; that morose jealousy which 
immures them within the walls of a harem, and which especially pro^ 
hibiU them from all communication with foreigners, is unknown among 
the Burmese. Their wives and daughters have as free intercourso with 
society as the ladies of Europe ; and the management of the household, 
and many other important concerns, are committed to their charge. 
They are, however, considered as of an inferior rank in tlie creation to 
men, and their testimony has not an equal weight in a court of Justice. 
Men, too, are permitted tp emigrate ; but this indulgence is denied to 
women, under whatever circumstances, as tending more especially to 
diminish the population of the state. Consequently, if a foreigner mar- 
ries a Buitnan wife, and afterwards quits the country, she and her 
daughters must remain behind : this law is rigorously enforced, and a 
breach of it would subject those who might be accessaries to it to 
the severest penalties. This extreme solicitude for the maintenance 
ef the popufation, affords another contrast to the state of things still per- 
mitted in Hindoostan, in many parts of which the horrible custom of ' 
exposing diildren, and especially females, still flourishes in full vigoui' 
neder the preteetion of a Christian Government. 

Marriages are not contracted, as among the Hindoos, before the age 
of puberty ; the contract is purely civil, the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
having nothing to do with it. The law recognises but one wife, though 
cxmcubinage is allowed to an indefinite extent. Infidelity is rare, ior 
idleness, the grand corrupter, is unknown among the women ; a female 
cf the highest rank seldom sits at home unemployed ; her female ser- 
vSnti, like those of the Grecian dames of antiquity, ply the various 
labours of the loom/’ whilst their mistress superintends and directs therr 
iadustrVi Lika moiN^ther people, they exhibit striking inconsistencies 
df temirntt and character, displaying, says Colonel Symes, ** in some 
Nttf* Ibib the ferocity of barbarians, and in others all 

2 B 2 
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the humanity and tenderness of polished life. They infliet the most 
savage vengeance on their enemies : as invaders, desolation marks their 
track, for they spare neither age nor sex. But at homo they assume a 
different character ; there they manifest benevolence by extending aid 
to the infirm, the aged, and the sick. A common beggar is nowhere to 
be seen ; every individual is certain of receiving sustenance, which, if 
he cannot provide by his own labour, is provided for him by others.” 

The following quotations, the first of which is from Colonel Symes, 
and the two latter from Captain Cox, will give an idea of the comfort, 
security and independence of the lower ord^s. 

Every thing in this district seemed to he flourishing ; the peasants and the 
farmers acknowledged in the Maywoon (Viceroy) a mild and beneficent land- 
lord ; if they were not so opulent as some, they were not so poor as many others : 
content, 1 thouglit, shone in every countenance, and comfort appeared to be an 
inmate of every dwelling. 

Every step I advance, I meet with proofs of a better police, and more thriving 

f ieople than 1 had any conception of. All along the banks, wherever I have 
anded, I have met with security and abundance ; tlie houses and farm-yards of 
the peasantry put me much in mind of the habitations of our little farmers in 
England. The population much exceeds what 1 had been taught to believe ; and 
on inquiring of the villagers, they mention in eiery place that there are larger 
towns inland. Game is scarce and shy, and tigers unthought of; a proof, not 
onlv of considerable jiopulatioii, but also of cultivation. 

To-day I had a proof of the independence of the common labourers in this 
country; the crew of my boat went ashore with their little bundles, refusing to 
proceed further, unless the laidaghee (the cockswain or owner of the boat) paid 
them the balance of their contract-hire for the trip to Amarapoora. The laidaghee 
pleaded that he had no security for their performing the trip, whereas they were 
sure of obtaining redress against him if he refused to pay. The olflcers of govern- 
ment with me, never interfered to compel them, but at length compromisi'd the 
business, i)y becoming sccu«*ity for the owner of tlic boat. During the passage 
also, mi several occasions, the. boat's crew have been threatened with punishment 
for neglect of attention ; the rattan has been brandished, and even the culprit 
bound, but 1 never saw a blow inflicted. 

No nation, not even the Chinese, to whom in many particulars they 
bear a marked resemblance, can exceed them in their fondness for show 
and ceremony, in the importance which they attach to the distinction of 
ranks, and to the insignia by which these are designated, as well as in the 
haughty and arrogant notions which they entertttin of the omnipotence 
of their Emperor, who acknowledges no equal upon earth. A ludicrous 
instance of their ignorant self-importance and infiated vanity occurred 
^to Captain Canning, who was at Amarapoora in 1810, and who, in a 
conversation with one of the ministers, having mentioned the war which 
then desolated Europe, w'as told that “ had his Burman M^esty been 
applied to at first in a proper manner, he would have sent au army and 
put the English in possession of France.” 

It cannot, however, denied, and might not to be dissembled, that 
the Burmese are endowed with a degree of energy, perseverance, and 
policy, and possessed of resources far superior to any of the eastern 
nations with which we have hitherto had to contend ; and although the 
final issue of the contest in which we are engaged may not be consi- 
dered doubtful ; yet, the subjugation of such a people, and the overthrow 
of so powerful and consistent* a government, will not be accomplished 
without much expense of blood and treasure. The policy of attempting 
luch a ccnqvest, and the ultimate consequences to which it will in all 
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probability lead, are questions that we shall find some future opportu- 
nity to discuss ; contenting ourselves, for the present, with having placed 
the actual condition of the people before the reader, and furnished him 
with the necessary materials for forming hjs own opinion on the question 
of their probable resistance, 


THE HOSPITALITY OF THE BEDOUINS. 

Sweet, to the Arab, is the tramp of steeds, 

Which gratefully at evening-fall succeeds 
To wizard stillness, in his desert camp. 

What time the housewife trims her early lamp. 

For oft some wandering poet comes to bless 
With his blithe songs their w^eary loneliness ; 

And then the kid is slain, and brimming bow ls 
Of sober milk regale their cheerful souls ; 

The harem curtain drops, and lovely dames, 

In meek simplicity, surround the flames 
Of the bright hearth, and listen to the lay 
That melts their sweet unpractised hearts away. 

The fierce, brown w arrior of the desert, too, 

Feels his dusk cheeks oft moistened by the dew' 

Of pity, as the minstrel’s words unfold 
Some lovelorn story of the days of old. 

.And still the stripling robber presses near, 

When feats of love or daring strike his ear. 

When, as oft haps, his gallant sire’s renown 
Comes last, the proud recited acts to crown ; 

His fancy pictures in some hostile tent 
Of soft bright eyes the soothing blandishment, 

And burns, through straits and danger to awake, 

In maidens* breasts, some pity for his sake. 

He hears the snort of coursers in the wind, 

And war's whole pageant passes through his mind ; 

While, by the lamp’s pale glimmer, you might see 
His face disturbed by mental agony. 

And mark his feet, forgotten all the lay, 

Steal from the midnight tent their devious way ; 

Pursue him wliere beneath "the moon He lies, 

Stretched on the sand, while tears suffuse his eyes. 

Meanwdiile the bard, the song concluded, sees 
The young Bedawis cluster round his knees, 

Sport with his beard, or gaze upon his beads, 

While hit pleased hand soft pats their curly heads. 

The mother smiles, the father joys to see 
His lovely hopes, his beauteous progeny ; 

And when to rest th^y go, their simple bed 
Invites bright golden dreams to fill the minstrers head. 

Bion.. 
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ON rUK EAST INDIA COMEANY’s MONOPOLY OF TEA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

,Sjn, London, Sept. 10, lft24. 

I Hi OTirr that tlio nccounts relating to the Tea Trade, Avhii h the 
K.ist India ('onjpany have laid hetore Parliament, had not appeared 
het’ore my last Letter went to press; hut I am gratilied to find that iny 
statemcMits are fully horin‘ out hy them, as I have been all along desiroiH 
to avoid e\aggeration, and to present your readers with the plain uinar- 
tiislu'd mull. T’hese accounts aftord information to which I had no 
ricce'^s, and I shall therefore proceed to dissect them. 

In Table, No. l,il will he perceived under the head Congou, 

Qiiantllv sold. Sale Priie. 

In Her. l«-2'> 4,3od;i!)4 2.s'. Sr/, pci Ih. 

March, IS'id 5,0(lh,.345 2^'. Id, 

I'Acess 1143,3.31 fall -j^//. 

.lune Sold d, sot;, .3.34 2,<f. Id. ^ 

4,027,37() 8(/. 

Sliovt,^*.. 770,178 ,,, rise ,,, !(/. 


Dec. Sold 4,841,400 8c/. 

Faccs.s over Sept. 814,03.3 f;dl -f^d. 


r>y Table 4, it will he perceived that on an average of four yeai . 
82,770,200 Ihs. of Congou cost r),/>r)S,‘2 .34/. or l,s\ 4c/. pm- Ih., ami 
sell at one hundred per cent, advance, a.s per table, No. I ; and it can- 
iKit fail to strike the most ca^^ual (diseiaaT, that the Fast India CoiniKiiiv 
can increase or diminish the (|uautity of tea three quarter.^ of a millinii 
jionmK, as it suits their pleasure to make the jnddic pay; for instance, 
the short declaration of Seplendrer, 1823, raised the price 


Ic/. p(‘r 11). on 4,027,37() Ihs. is 
Add duty 




£1G,780 14 
16,780 14 


8 

8 


Pxtorted from tin* pnbfic in one quarter of a year, i 
on this quality alone 


33, .301 9 4 


And as a ]>roof of the quantity put up being too limited, the increase of 
814,03;; lbs. next quarter only lowered the price of a penny per lb. 

Souchong, Table I . 

Quantity sold. Sale Pi ice. 

In March, 1822 46,322 lbs 3s. 1 Ic/. 

dune ^ 40(),.382 25. lOd. fall \s. per lb. 

Sept. 373,889 2s. I Or/. 

Idcc. 679,267 25. 9t/. 



Mo/iopolt/ of Ti (i, ‘J 1 [) 

(l^nntit^ Snip Piico. 

In March, 18^23 31M0 4s. 4c/. ri^c Is. 7c/. /■ 

June :i5I/209 ‘2^?. 9c/. y,, lall l,v. 7(/. 

Sept. 2s. \\(L n'so If/, 

Dec. {K>,448 4s. I.v. UL 

Hf^ro :\'za\n you perceive tbt'v can vary tlie (juantities ton, and even 
tv ('iit> -li\ e told, and raise tlu‘ price dO and 7(1 pei cent. I’lns^e aii' (iie 
|)I('ssiin^s ot’ Mono[)o]y, and to >iu li risks is tin* jiropeitv of the (h'alcrs 
e\pos(Hl l)y the ca})rice, cnj)idity, or want <*f foi(‘si«jjht in tin' l\a^t liidni 
Company. 'I'ln* ))iice of tlii.s deseiiption in four ^eals on ,hS’2, ICO Ihs. 
eo^tin;^ , '18,408/. is ‘2 s'. perlh , and .s«-lks at about litt) per tent, .idvanctv 

In 'Idvankay, as far back as these tal)les go, tin* cpiantity haF not hemi 
guatly \ ari(‘d, and tlie price has con.stHpientlv lieen veiy station. ir> at 
.ihout .‘hs. 5cL I'or II). T1h‘ average price in four years on 14,04‘2,‘20S 
l!)s. costing 1,071,C'21/. is per Ih. l.s. 5(1. .’,,and sells at about 170 j)er 
e('iit. advance on tlu‘ cost ! 

Ilolu'a, the c('st of 8,.70‘2,I.7(> lbs. is *)dC,‘207/., or p<T lb, 9(1. and 
lli(‘ nu‘(lunn sale pi ice is 2s. 5(1. pC‘rIb.,or above .400 ])c'i' cent. ad\ .incc* ’ ! 

'The other de«''i ipti<M>s aic' ( hieHv consumed !iy tin' opulent, and are 
lliereforc not so important ; but it cannot i.iil to create a feelirm of dis- 
*.oist to see those' ({ualities nxV't he.i\il\ t.ixed, which arc' c onsnmc'd by 
till' ))oor and middling classc's, \i/, ( 'ongou, ’I'wank-'iy , and lloliea, on 
\eliich the East India Coin[>any get (lie most pici/It; and the li'ast on 
Soiiclioiig and Hyson. 

llefore 1 clo^e tins part of my c'xamination, I must ol)serv(' that the? 
statemc'iits aie not altogc'tiu'r satisfactory. I sbonld like to li.ive known 
li'ov till' F.ast India C’onipany estimate the cost, at what latc' tliey cal- 
culate the dollar, or, if tliev pay fur any pai t of the* tc'a in b.iitei, at 
wliat ])ro(it(lo tiiey charge' thc'ir exjiorts to the' llc>ng merchants^ w ho ai e 
compelled to t. ike them in pait payment ^ It is \c'iy nsnal for their 
otlicers to estimate tin* cost of their piivate trade at 5s. the* dollar, 
i\!>ereas it is intrinsically not u'oitli more' than 4.s'. 2c/. ; and iftlic' Mast 
India (*ompany do tlu* s.ime, onc'-sixtli must he ch'dnctc'd fiom the ae- 
‘eiiiit of till' cost, llowevei thi.'t may he, thi' c'xtoition pi aeti.sc'd by the 
l‘kist India Company on the people* is clear c'liongh ; and if they sliould 
not have* the good sense to lower tlie puce of tc'a, I liope every town .and 
village in the kingdom will petition Parliament next session to eompef 
tliem. 

In Table 2, \vv find the nvc'rage pric.e of tonnage' paiil by the* East 
India Company to he ‘21/. I I s’. D/., or 4f/. per II)., which is at hast 
dinihle w'hat piivate traders c-onld .sail for, as is pioved by their liaving 
taken uj) two .ships to load for C’anada dirc'ct, at \ 9l. bv. 

29 ,‘2 30 tons at ‘21 /. IPs. D/. is £013,1 1 0 

Salaries at Canton, 'rahle (>. 79, .3 10 

Average of cx[)enses, Tabic 


949,070 

At the first view this would appear very greatly to exceed my roiigli es- 
timate of exjienses for height, ike. of 730, (JOO/. hut in reality 1 am not 
1 ir wrong.' 

‘ '5ee Oriental Herald, vol. li. i>. ‘2U, 
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For instance, in the charge for freight, according to their statement, 
tea is made to bear the whole, but where is the proportion for the out- 
ward cargo to India, the intermediate freight on cotton, &c., thence to 
China, and that upon other goods home, which are worth one-third, or 


say one-fourth, or iki61,27:9 

Salaries, at the same 19,879 

But assuredly I never dreamt of such aaenormojos sum 
as 79,5161. under this head 

Charges at Canton, one-fourth r-r-f-rrrjjfi.gjn 12,662 


193,820 

Deducted from 949,076/., leave 765,256 


In this arc not included the charge for interest and insurance, both of 
a questionable nature, and the latter altogether inadmissible, as I 
Ixdleve, a clause in the charter-party renders the owners liable to damage 
above a certain amount, which is deducted out of the freight, and forms 
the principal part of the risk. Were I inclined to enter into minutim, I 
might question the first item of charges in England, varying from 
68,341/. and 84,989/. Such amounts are as dust in the scale, and I 
will not tire the patience of your readers with therti; but there is one 
item which I cannot pass over. The East India Company give credit 
for the pr^rtion of the charges in England,- deducted from the accounts 
of their officers, but they omit altogether the profit which they derive 
from the deduction of 27 per cent, on the selling price of the officers^ 
teas. Now this I estimate to be at least equal to double the freight which 
they pay ; or in other words, that such deduction is equal to freight at 
45/. per ton. I have no certain data to go by, but I should suppose that 
the officers’ tonnage may be about 2000 tons, upon which the East 
India Comply gain about 50,000/, What, therefore, appears at first 
sight great liberality, is a very handsome bonus to the Compahy ; for if 
their officers were not paid in tonn^e, they would be paid by the 
owners in wages, and of course tiie East India Company would pay 
higher freights. 

The only remmning statement to notice is that of the exports to Chinn, 
No. 5, upon which I have to fomark that after the number of years, in 
which the East India Compariy have enjoyed the exclusive wpply,(the 
greatest amount is 828, 31u/. which falls very short of what *me little 
port of Singapore has taken off, only four or five years after its establish- 
ment, Can any thing show more clearly how utterly incapable such 
privileged Companies are to carry on trade, or more clearly falsify their 
repeat^ declarations, that the exports to China from this country were 
incapable of increase? Attached to thp late UefUy with the, Dutch, I 
perceive, is the surrender oT Singapore to the East India Compapy'a 
jurisdiction. What effect this may have on its prosperjj^ time will show : 
but if his M^es^'s ministers have not stipulated that it is to remain a 
free port, as prigipally cCUstityted, the result will I fear be in the highest 
de^ee disastrous. Let those Virbo have formed establishments there loojc 
to it, or they may repent theif supineness when too late. . 

Perhaps it may not be Superfluous, now that I am examining these 
public documents, to submit to your attention a fow facts extradted fVdm 

another P^rUaroent^y pppe^^n way 
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Mm^poly of Tea. 

pul ndattre value* of our East and West India trade upon a correct 
basUy and prevent fal*e statements on both sides. 

. Table I* 

^^ports from the East Indies and China. West Indies. 

* , 1818 7,687,278 — 8,326,927 

1819 7,337,689 8,608,790 

1820 7,537,563 8,188,540 

1821 7,562,647 8,354,512 

1822 6,233,571 8,367,477 

1823 5,106,400 8,019,761 

41,465,148 49,166,010 

It is to be remarked, reiipecting the imports from the East Indies and 
China, that the amount is 2,580,878/. less in 1823, than in 1818, and 
I believe about that sum was imported in specie ; and according to all 
appearance the same amount in specie will be brought home this year, 
as almost every ship has on board from 100,000/^ to 300,000/. in value. 
The imports from the West Indies do not greatly vary in oMkial, but I 
should think tlierc must be a great falling oiF in the re^, value; and it is 
to be observed, that from the jnore bulky nature of the «tn|)OFt8, the 
value is for the most part made im in freights and charges, whereas the 
East India imports are chioHy oi great value and little bulk, such as 
indigo, silk and tea. 

Table 2. 

. Exports to the East Indies and China. West Indies, 

1818 2,779,626 7,015,590 

■ 1819 3,186,981 5,089,706 

1820 : 2,373,913 4,692,414 

1821 3,272,817 4,555,775 

1822 4,313,047 __ 5,311,771 

1823 3,886,950 4,370,099 

19,813,334 31,935,355 

Declared value ex- I C Declared vulue 

ceeding the ofti- > 4,489,063 1,343,2 14 -< less than Uh) 

citil 3 ^ official. 

24,302,397 30,592,141 

'•The official Value of all exports to both quarters, it will be per- 
ceived is,' 

To the East Indies and China. To the Britisli West Indies^ 

■ In- 181^^i;2,779,626 f 7, 015,, 590 

• ' * “ 1823 3,886,950,,,^,^^.. 4,370,099 

Increase 1,107,334 Decrease 2,645,491 

There is a most remarkable difference in the official and declared 
▼alue of4heu[ expotls*of Bjdtisb produce ; the declared value in six years 
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to the Eftflt ladiei and China exceeding the offidal value by 
and the declared value to the West Indies being 1,3^3,214/. kis than the 
official ; so that takbg the declared value as the most corrert standard, 
which I verily believe, the exports of British manufactures will be, 

To the East Indies and China, in 1823 £3,771,222 

To the British West Indies » >^*>^ » «***** 3,439,8 1 7 

Balance in favour of the East Indies 331,405 

Besides an excess in foreign and colonial produce 74,499 

Making a total, according to the declared value, of^405,904 

The official value of the exports to the West Indies exceeds the declared 
in 1823, 687,156/.; but, w^hichever account is correct, it is plain that, 
while the 

Experts to the West Indies have fallen £2,645,491 

Those to the East Indies and China have increased 1,107,334 

As the East India Company's exports to China are rather on the 
decline, the increase is entirely attributable to the free trade, for the 
Company export little more than military stores to the East Indies, If 
any one should after this venture to ladd the greater importance of the 
West Indies, he must be wilfully blind. It is not my wish to advocate 
the interest of either, but let there bo even-handed justice observed to- 
wards both. If the cause is to be decided by the greater advantages 
which the mother country derives from them, these extracts may be of 
some use in forming a correct judgment ; and- it ought not to be over- 
looked that our East India establishments maintain themselves, which is 
not the case with the West India. What the East India trade might 
become, under a more liberal feeling, is almost beyond the reach of imagi- 
nation ; but the Editor's remarks upn my suggestion respecting the 
cultivation of the tea plant in India, are too coimrmatory of njy own ap- 
prehensions of the hopelessness of looking to the East India Company for 
so beneficial a measure, although common humanity would dictate its 
immediate adoption.* When the Colonial Government at the Cape of 
Good Hope, proverbially one of the most supine, can offer a premium for 
the cultivation of tea there, everlasting disgrace will attach to tlie East 
India Company, for never having made tlie attempt in their more con- 
genial and populous territories ; and if it be true, that the Company pro- 
hibit its cultivation, I trust the day of retribution is not far distant. 

The history of the world does not present another such anomaly as the 
government of our Eastern possessions by this Company, nor has the 
interest of so vast a population ever been sacrificed ta 8U(^ commercial 
cupidity, without one corresponding advantage, or apparent motive, 
except that of patronage ; which appean^ ftom their Uwa and regu- 
lations, the sole god of the Directors’ idolatry. The Natives have 
derived no benefit, civil, moral, or religious, from their rule ;— no 
public works have increased their prosperity or happiness, nor will re- 
main monuments to future ages of the power cmce exerciaed over these 
fruitful regions. 

I For these remarki, see OiHntal.Herald, vol, U» pi 412. 
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Fancy Gentu^^ 

of Ihe East India Company b, atid vrill condoun, a bye 
; and Wheii their jx)wer has pawed away, as it soon mn^, their 
moWHy wHVbea dbgraee to the country they hare misrepresented. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

P. B. P. 

Postscript.— rln my Letter, p. 408, v. ii., of the Oriental Herald, I 
prematurely anticipated that the East India House must yield to the 
public voice, and increase their declarations; ^r, at the sale just con- 
cluded, they diminished the quantity of Congou 250,000 lbs,, which occa- 
sioned a rise of 

Id. per Tb. on 5,100,000 sold, is S^21,250 

Additional 2 1 ,250 


42,500 

Add consequent rise on 500,000 lbs. Bohea, at 2d. with duty, 8,333 


Making a total this quarter of 50,833 


Thus extorted from the public, at the rate of, per annum..** 203,332 


FANCY AND GENIUS, 

In fiction’s realm two powers maintain 
A strong hereditary sway ; 

And while peace mark# their easy reign, 
No monarchs live so blest as they. 

Their subjects flourish— Ki’er the earth 
Extend their fame, increase their power, 

And join with love and joy and mirth, 

To grace the sweet or festive hour. 

Sovereigns of forms ! their sons possess 
The cunning hand, the fiery eye, 

And seizing nature's loveliest dress, 

In pictures rise, or poetry. 

But, ah ! if Taste, a vizier keen, 

Be unconsulted in the state, 

What grisly monster-forms are seen 
High-seated there, where once he sate I 

Oenius and Fancy toil in vAin, 

If Taste the guiding helm desert; 

For, scattered aer the boundless main, 
Their wreck no caution can avert. 

Taste, still the God of Letters stands, 

And Fame awaits his fixed commands * 
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CHAKACTEB OF THE GREEKS AND THE TURKS. FROM THE 
DIARY OF A RUSSIAN TRAVEIXER* 

[It is curious, as we4 as iastructive, to hear the opmions of men peculiarly 
situated as arc the Russians, with respect to the landing contest between the 
Greeks and the Turks; and with this impression we conceive the following 
article from an observant traveller of that nation, will not be without interest to 
pur readers.] 

On the 10th of July 1821, the squadron of the Pasha of Egypt was to 
sail from Alexandria, in order to join tlie fleet of the Sultan. For this pur- 
jpose four Sclavonian merchantmen had been chartered, and armed 
with IS-poundcrs from the walls of Alexandria. To these were added 
three bri^s belonging to tlie Pasha, fitted out in the same manner, 
now dignified by the name of frigates (his whole navy having been 
hitherto employed in the conveyance of wheat and beans to European 
ports), and finally a few small vessels borrowed from the consuls oj the 
Barbary states, and a few zealous miisulinans. Thus arose a formidable 
fleet of seventeen vessels, the command of which was intrusted to Ismail 
Gibiltar (or Gibraltar, as he is frequently called in the newspapers). In 
order to fit it out with more convenience and leisure, an embargo of forty 
days had been laid on all vessels lying in the port ; by which means it 
was rendered impossible to escape from the plague, then raging at 
Alexandria. All the Greek sailors that could be found, w'ere pressed 
into the service of this fleet; but as their number only amounted to 80, 
the remainder of the crews was made up of bargemen, porters, cobblers, 
and Bedouins, w'bich latter had come expressly from their deserts, in order 
to get a sight of the sea. This impress (with which the Turks seem to 
be as familiar as the English) lasted for two days, during which time 
the streets of Alexandria were deserted, as no tradesman ventured to 
show himself abroad. 

When tho squadron was ready to put to sea, a violent altercation arose 
in the Divan about the necessity of having signal flags, or not. Tshoiisli- 
Oglu, a relation of the Pasha s, and general of the Arnauts, destined to 
accompany the expedition, was of opinion, that, whoever should first 
come up with the giaours (infidels) w'ould be followed by the rest. But 
the admiral was of a different opinion ; and being supported by some 
Franks, who influence the councils of the Pasha, his arguments prevailed, 
and it was ordered that ten pieces of velvet should be bought of the mer- 
chants on credit, in order to be made into flags. This obstacle prevented 
the sailing of the fleet for some days, during which the artillery-men, 
wdio had been taken from tlie land-service, w^ere practising, at the guns. 
In the moan time, how'ever, a new misfortune occurred; one of the 
vessels had been overloaded with such a disproportionate weight of metal, 
that she w'as materially damaged, and began to sink. She required a 
thort)ugh repair ; but as both the Islam (the Faith) and the Empire were 
in danger, and neither of them could w'ait, it w^as determined thatffie 
squadron should sail without her. All the crew’s considered this event as 
a bad omen, and every one of them foretold that they should never return 
to Egypt ; a degree of despondency which was greatly confirmed by 
daily reports of advantages gained by the infidels. At last the squadron 
sailed, under a discharge of artillery, on the 1 7th of July, taking its 
course tow'ards Cyprus. 

Captain Ismail OibiltSr, the admiral of the expedition, had hoisted 
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his flag on board the Bella Africa, the best sailer among the Pasha’s 
friirates. Ismail, whose acquaintance I made at Cairo, speaks good 
Italian, and tolerably good French; is a friend to good living, and, 
what is very rare in a Turk, very cheerful in company. He was, in his 
youth, captain of a trading vessel, afterwards a merchant at Leghorn, 
(where he learnt to drink ^vine,) resided some time in France, and ulti* 
mately entered into the service of the Pasha, in the characters of trans- 
lator, secretary, minister, admiral, and (in case of emergency) that of 
courier. His master had despatched him to Sweden, for the pur^wse of 
purchasing fire-arms and iron, and to propose to the Swedish merchant* 
to take Egyptian beans in exchange tor their goods. Ho was also to 
negotiate with the Swedish government for the purchase of a fleet for the 
Pasha; but this part of the plan was frustrated through the jeahrasy of 
the Sultan, and Gibilt»r returned with one frigate, La Bella Svezin, 
which was built during his residence, and which, we believe, was either 
repaired or fitted out in the dock-yard of Deptford. 

The sixteen vessels that had sailed carried out 2,800 men, including 
sailors, servants, KahwedskUBashis and Tshubooktshu-Bashis, (chiefs of 
the coffee-sellers and pipe-cleaners and fillers) in great numl)ers, and 
fourteen Frank steersmen, who were to have fifteen pia^res a month. 
The day after the sailing of the squadron, one vessel, which proved too 
heavy to keep up with the remainder, returned ; and, on the next day„ 
another, which, through awkwardness of management, had lost her main- 
mast; thus reducing the expedition to fourteen vessels. The embargo 
on European vessels continued for several days after their departure. 

Mehmed Ali Pasha, who at the beginning of the insurrection of the Gr^fca 
had shown great apathy, had become a zealous defender of faith, since 
the arrival of the last tatar (a courier, not a lartar) from Constantinople, 
with strict orders from the Porte. But perhaps even these might not have 
roused him into activity, had he not received so many personal insults fron» 
the insurgents. One of his frigates, and several smaller vessels, loaded* 
with corn, had been captured by them. However, what exasperated hinf 
most, was the capture of a large ship belonging to a mercliant of Alex- 
andria, who owed him some millions of piastres, by a vessel belongings 
to a Russian house at Constantinople, which, after having sold her carg» 
at tlie former place, and taken her papers trom the consulate, left the port„ 
and immediately hoisted the colours of the insurgents. 

Yet, notwithstanding these repeated losses, which must have been 
painful to a Turkish heart, he took no revenge upon the Greeks residing* 
within his pashalik, where Christians remained perfectly secure and un- 
molested. The Bairam passed in the most perfect tranquillity, as the Turk* 
evea abstained from their favourite amusement of firing their pistols. A 
conspiracy among the Albanian soldiers had been formed to murder all 
the Christians in Alexandria during the first days of the festival ; but the 
Pasha, who had timely notice of the plot, frustrated it. The MoUah of 
the city, one night, collected the wives and children of the Arab sailors, 
who had lately bejen captured and hung by the Greeks off liosetta, and 
led them before the kiosk of the Pasha. There, under the windows of ihe 
Viceroy, he ordered them to raise the most piteous howls, intermixed 
with curses on the infidels, and to demand back their husbands and 
fathers murdered by them. The Pasha ordered the crowd to ^ dis- 
persed ; but the next morning he sent for the authors of the disturbance, 
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and examined their complainte. To those who had lost their relationi 
he assigned various indemnifications, but the Mollah was told, that be 
^uld infallibly lose bis head, if his zeal should ever again so far mis^ 
lead him as to seren|de His Felicity” in this disagreeable manner. 

The intelligence, however, which was brought the day after die sailing 
of the fleet, by a Maltese captain, named Mammo, excited the indignt. 
tion of the Pasha, and indeed of every honourable mind* Eight Turkish 
merchants from Candia, who, in order to escape the troubles and dangers 
of a civil war, had embarked onboard his vessel for the purpose of seek- 
ing an asylum in Egypt, had been taken out of it by a Cassiot pirate, 
and hanged up at the yard-arm» The fellow had not only made no at- 
tempt to save the lives of these peaceful and innocent men, who had 
trusted themselves to his honour and the inviolability of the British flag, 
but had actually consented to take the money from the pirates which 
they paid him for the passage of those Turks and the carriage of their 
goods. The Pasha complained to the British consul, Mr. Salt, Who told 
him that his power only extended to the Egyptian ports, but that he 
would refer the case to the government at Malta. The fury of the Musul- 
mans on this occasion was excessive, and nothing but the absence of the 
troops saved the Christians in the city from the most fearful retaliation. 

On the 22d of July, I sailed from Alexandria, on board ilfle Austrian 
merchantman Lllhrico. On the 27th, in the evening, we saw the island 
of Castel Rosso,— a few days before the madness of revolution bad 
stained its shores with the blood of the innocent. This little island, 
which is entirely inhabited by Greeks, contained a few Turkish families 
who had settled here for purposes of trade, whilst the natives snpjwrt 
tliemselves by fishing, and the conveyance of wood from the Caramanian 
forests to Cyprus and Egypt, in small vessels, called Sacoleivi,^ Too 
weak for any bold enterprise, they bad lived hitherto appwently quiet and 
indifferent spectators of the successes and reverses of their countrymen in 
the Archipelago and the Morea. In the mean time, however, a secret 
conspiracy was formed, and on an appointed day the unsuspecting Turks 
fell under the daggers of the islanders ; and the flag of insurrection was 
raised on the ruins of their gothic castle, which is a relic of the Venetian 
dominion. There were, during that time, two Turkish Bhi|« in the har- 
bour, the capture of wliich was included in the plan of the insurgents. 
Of one of them, the crew was despatched without much re^tance ; but 
that of the other, amounting to thirty men, being in possession of a con- 
siderable store of arms and ammunition, defend^ themselves stoutly for 
about forty minutes ; when the captain, who^ after the Turkish fiashion, 
had been sitting during the whole combat, near the stern o£ the vessel, 
at last saw that it would be impossible for his men to resist My longer 
the ardour of the Christians, he rose majestically, and waking slowly 
info the hold, set fire ta n powder-cask. The ship blew up in an instant, 
the harbour was covered with shattered planks and spars, which in tbeif 
fall killed several of the Greeks in the surrounding boats. 

On the 31 St, at daybreak, we fell in with the Ottoman fleet, oppoeit* 
the noitbern point of the island .of Rhodes, on her way to join the 
Pasha's fleet, which was then in the harbour of that island. It oonosted 
of four line-of-battle ships of 74 guns, five frigates of from 40 to 44 guitf, 
eight smaller vessels, and an unarmed mcrchaat-sliip# which hsd been a 
Greek fire*dhip token off Sfunos. One ship, which imed 
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tke ranguard af tlie fleet, approached us till widiin pistol-shot, when 
she sail^ rigbtttnder our bead, without a voice being heard to challenge 
u8h The wind was so slack that it scarcely moved our sails, which never- 
theless were hastily reefed. But in the same mon|pnt the Turks turjsed, 
aud sailed close along our larboard bow, whilst a voi^e with a Sclavonian 
accent a^ed us, in Italian, whence we came, whither we were bound, 
and what was our cargo ? The answers having been to their satisfaction, 
several voices called out Buon viaggio ! and the rest of the fleet passed 
us without asking us a single question. Every ship had some boats, full 
of rowers, dragging after them in the water. ^ We were rather surprised 
at this precaution, which is only equalled by the cowardly Neapolitans, 
who not daring to light the smallest pirate, have always some boats ready 
for flight. The general silence too, prevailing in the fleet, and which is 
so unusual with the Turkish soldiers, showed that they were not in the 
best spirits. At last the fleet cast anchor at the entrance of the Bay of 
RlK>ded ; but although the junction of the two fleets was thus effected, 
not a shot was fired to celebrate this happy event. 

On the 1st of August, the boisterous state of the weather forced us to 
enter the> harbour ot* Tiloa or Piscopie, where we cast anchor. It is im- 
possible to describe the consternation which seised the few poor inhabi- 
taats of thJI island on our arrival. Taking us for Turks, they prepared 
for tlie worst, and fled to the top of a neighbouring mountain, which, 
within an hour after our arrival, appeared crowded with people. Soon 
after, we saw some armed Greeks, led by their priest, climbing down 
the sides of the cliffs. When they found that wo were not Turks, 
they gave a signal, upon wliich the others also came down upon the shores. 

I landed with the captain, who hoped to be able to purchase some fresh 
provisions and wine. The Greeks had seated themselves under a shady 
fig-tree, where, still headed by their priest, tliey began filling thehr pipes, 
and prepared to make merry. 

The situation of these poor people was truly lamentable. For two 
da}'8 that the Turkish fleet had remained in sight, they expected every 
moment to be that of their destruction. Their two villages were deserled ; 
the inhabitants concealing themselves in caverns ; mothers carrying their 
infants amongst the most frightful precipices, which till then had been 
Umught inaccessible; whilst their cattle were driven to the western 
shbre, Which is a complete wilderness, and is separated from the rest of 
the island by a high and steep chain of rocks. In their constant fear, 
and daily expectation of death, the inhabitants had changed the island 
into a desert ; and, without leaving their parent soil, had rendered it un- 
inhabitable. They had but twenty-two musquets and a few pistols 
among them, with scarcely any powder or shot; notwithstanding which 
seme of the boldest of these islanders, encouraged by despair, had deter- 
mined, in case of an attack, to defend themselves^ at the entrance of thek 
Ullages, and, if compelled, to bury themselves under the ruins of tlieir 
wretched habitations. The disappearance of the Ottoman fleet had now 
somewhat calmed Bwir fears, and they again hoped to he aide to preserve 
their liweUings, and to withdraw from among the rocks their poor babes, 
whom the cruel MusulfDaDs would have trampled under foot, if unfortu- 
nately they had landed.. Our hopes of finding provisions on the island 
wera frustrated ; tl)e poor natives had nothing to spare, OAd, indeed, 
their Uvea, seeaned to have siothiog toioM. 
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u Under the pretence, of shooting, but lO order toeee 
ifitMf I wandered over the rocks, and within a few hourt be^exaniBed 
the whcde of it. Nature seems to have provided here as for bhds 
as for man ; for evep the air seemed untenanted : nor w there any 
game, and I found" nothing among the glens except some Uxge-aiaed 
s^enU, and a great number of chamelions and liaards. Th^ prospect 
ftom one of the highest mountains, however, is one of the most beautifal 
I ever beheld. The small stripes of soil, which are found among the 
rocks, are cultivated by the natives, who contrive, by dint of industry, tg 
extort an uncertain subsistence from it. There are but few trees xm the 
whole iidand, and these seem to bear very little. On, some of the lower 
parts of the hills I saw some vines, but the grapes were sour and taste- 
less. There are some gardens near the sea-coast, in which some plants 
seem to thrive. Water is altogether scarce in the island, and a slice of 
bread with a few almonds or walnuts form the frugal meal of most of its 
inhabitants. The rest of their produce is sold to the neighbouring islands, 
to furnish them with clothing and their other few necessaries.— Their 
largest village is on the north side of the island : it is built on a - high 
bill, and rises in the shape of an amphitheatre ; the houses are built of 
a white limestone, and the terraces on which they stand are also white- 
washed, which gives the place from below the appearance of a town. 
The ruins of a gothic castle* on the top of a hill to the right, serve to en- 
liven tlfe gloomy appearance of the island. The charm, however, dis- 
appears on entering the village, wheie the eye meets with nothing but 
wretchedness. The only places which offer any appearance of beauty and 
comfort, are the house of the priest the church. There were a few 
monks from Greek convent on the island of Simai ; but both in point of 
clothing and knowledge their condition was most miserable. The pri- 
mates or elders of the island, three of whom reside in this village, and 
two in the other, were a little better dressed th^ the. rest of the people, 
but not so richly as the priest. Indeed, the clothing of these islanders, of 
both men and women, was so wretched, and so completely in rags, that 
it would baffle every attempt to give a description of their costume, 
cither in point of colour or form. But notwithstanding (heir poverty, 
they have to pay, like the other islands of the Archipelago, the tiibuta (or 
haradsk) to the Captain Pasha ; besides which every inhabitant is com- 
pelled to work for fifteen days every year, in the dock-yard of the Bey 
of Rhodes, to whom this rock is subjected. The harvest had not bwn m 
above forty days^ yet we were assured by the inhabitants that their re- 
maining stock of corn would not keep them above six weeks; an ob^ 
vation which I subsequently made at San Riscy, Naxio, LerO) CalaminO) 
Fatmos, and several other islands of the Arcliipelago. 

It was late in the afternoon when I again reached the ship, with the pro- 
duce of my day’s sport, eonsisting of two partridges. I h^ not arrived fong, 
when the scout placed by the natives on the top of a hill, announced the 
appearance of several Greek vessels between the island apd the neighl^r- 
ing continent of Asia Minor. It is imp(»ible.to describe the extaCVu of 
the islanders on hearing this joyful intelligence. - Bom and bred in d^ 
pair, fed on the bitter bread of slavery, they had. pot even drepmt 4 
possibility of their deliverance from thraldrom ; and now to see their ab- 

I It was built by the Knights of Rhodes, to whon^TUos formerly b^fcjiged. 
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tiH lately, would havo crou<^d l^ore a lingie 
JaaMt^Ti^dilaM^ iceuriag'Uie seas in search of their once so Monbt- 
«d’ 0 }jpreiw»% was an ^vent which they had never before cc^tefhplated, 
even ih thenWdsnt imagination'. My feelings we^ somewhat akin to 
them ^ and Fatclently UK>ked forward to the grati^tion of seeing a 
Greek iron dn his own* s6il, though the duration of his fliOedoni were but 
that of an hour.' ' At about five o*ciock p. m. the first vessels of the in- 
surgents came round the nape, which had till then concealed them from 
tb. They scudded at a fearful rate before the gale, akbough they car- 
ried but little canvass. We soon counted twenty brigs tacking at the en- 
trance of the'harbouT : the lightness of the vessels, and the dexterity of the 
crews astonished us. One of the brigs, having hoisted her flag, approach-^ 
ed the harbour, and the ^ptain with a few his people immediately came 
on board of ua.* *1 was curious to learn what influence their new situa- 
tion might have had on the state of their mihds, and therefore cldsely ob- 
served every one of the motions and words of the Greeks. In order, 
however, tn cotne to an impartial conclusion concerning their character, 
I conaidisred It indispensable to keep constantly in view two things, which 
seemed to me tube inseparably connected with the novelty of their situa- 
tion— vir^l. That all their actions must bear the stamp of great men- 
tal exaltimon ; and, 2. That, at that early stage of their independence, 
they must more resemble revolted slaves than freemen. 

The captain requested to see our papers, which were handed to him j 
and one of his companions seating himself down on the deck in the orieiitat 
fashion, began to examine them. In the mean time the chiefs of the 
other vessels also came to us, and in a short time our ship was surround- 
ed with boats, and our deck crowded with visitors. The company having 
become thus numerous, their- pipes were filled', and the Aei/* (mirth) began 
in the tme Turkish style. The conversation became very animat^, btit 
it was difficult to understand any thing of it, for they all cried oht against 
the Turks ; and the same event or fact was told by every one in a different 
manner. Some said that the number of armed vessels in the hands of the 
insurgents amounted to 600, whilst others reduced it to 400, and others 
even to 160. But in one thing they all agreed, viz. that Ypsilanti ^had 
taken Adrianople, and was marching straight upon Stambhul*; whilst, in 
fact, he was then no longer on TuAish ground. Indeed, they gave the 
freest scope to their warm imagination and the bragging so peculiar to 
the Greelu. Imaginary heroes, and still more imaginary victories, were 
enumerated and described by them with the greatest minutiae and viva- 
city ; and, What is more remarkable, they seemed themselves as fully con- 
vine^ of rile truth of all this glorious romancing, as they wished us to be. 

One of them, however, who spoke Italian well, having spent Ihc 
'earlier part of his life at Leghorn, entered into a private conversation 
with me, and discovered to me the melancholy State they were in. His 
•^cluef complaint ran upon the refractory spirit of the seamen, who, mis- 
taking the meaning of the word liberty, would hot obey their cbmmatid- 
enfc Every thing was decided by suffrages, and the crew of e^very ship 
was divided Tnto the captain's party and the opposition, thus making a 
flbkiing republic of every vessel. — Most of the wealthy Greek families, 


* Whatever a Greek net a Janissary, he was compelled to stop, till the arro- 
gant pmtorktU had paste(y»y him . 
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irtK> bare fonrtittied theur countiy*d.ca««e,1^ bad 

withdrawn to Italy, or the loaiaa islands. Entlnisiaimi' had 
etory heart, but discoiti and selfithness were thwarting tti^} atv 
tempt. The cliiefii wished- to attack the Turkish fleet near Capii.;K(flen, 
and by sacrificing a few boats, set fire to the enemy's fleet, in the midst 
of the smoke and general confusion ; but the sailors opposed this heroic 
plan, and the good opportunity was lost. Before this, when they had 
succeeded in burning a ship of the line new Mitylene, Ae captsihs 
wished to profit by the first enthusiasm of their men and oonfusioa 
of the enemy, and attack Aenr numerous fleet ; hat this plan wai frus* 
trated by Ae selfishness of some rich men, who commanded their 
vessels, and were afraid of losing them in the engagement Upon this a 
rescflution was passed in Ae general assembly of the mariners, by which 
the command of ressels w^as to be taken away from Ae owners, and in* 
trusted to experienced seamen. 

The Greeks, although in ^ureuit of the Sultan’s fleet, were in perfect 
ignorance respecting the state of Aeir own affairs, and pressed Ws for 
European intelligence. At the same time, however, they felt the diffi* 
cuky of Ae undertaking they liad embarked in ; and almost every con* 
versation closed with the sentence*— What is to bs donet ws 

or ths Turks must perishJ* 

At lost Aeir scribe, who had been all Ais time examining our papers, 
was Satisfied that we were not Turks, and that Aey ought not to prevent 
our proceeding to Smyrna, whiAer we were bound. But at Aat moment 
a Jewish Merchant, who had embarked with us at Alexandria, showed 
himself upon deck. The Romaic captains immediately inquired who 
he was, and what merchandise he carried with him ; and being satisfied 
upon Ais head, they said, Aat they must take him with them, liand tie 
him up to Ae main-mast But why?" asked our captain. “ Because 
he is a Jew," was the reply ; ** we are ordered by our admiral to lay 
hold of every Turk, Jew, or Armenian, we may meet wiA/’ It was ia 
vaia that our captain expostulated wiA Aem ; they persisted in Aeir de- 
mand of having the Jew and his property. Being driven to Ae last 
Aift, one of the leaders said : He may be innocent, but he has killed 
Christ" ** This is no argument," replied our honest captain ; Once 
for all, I tell you, that 1 shall not give him up freely, such a step being 
both contrary to law and honour ; but if you will take him by force*— 
here 1 am, you must first fire upon me 1" This declaration had the de- 
Aed effect : the chiefs entered into a long consultation, which Was kept 
up in Ae Arnaut language ; ^ Ae result of which was, that Ae poor Jew 
was released of his fears, by Aeir giving up their claims upon ik person 
and property. 

It was dusk when our vlutoni left us, and soon At approach of night 
joovered their fleet wiA Ae vA of darkness. The events of Ae day gave 
occasion to various reflections on Ae greatness of the undertaking on the 
part of the Greeks, and Ae scantiness of their means toexeoute it. We 
regretted Aat such a noble enthusiasm, such bravery and skill, was rw* 


* The Hydriots and Spezlots, the first defenders of Greek independence, h^ve 

laotbiug in eominon with the Oreeks but their Tettgiun. They art Albanese by 
their orinn, speak Ae Arnsutiinguage, soddifferitoiD As Bomiio A ohasseter, 
dress sad babtts, ^ ^ ^ 
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» *« iWft *f sttcli «ii*ll WMel*, twenty or Airty of which 
ad uwrcelv w^ieBt to make a eucceetf^l attack on a large man of war. 

yeeeel* *at were beet armed, carried not ahovo «maU 

f Zd their whole advantage lay in the lightn^ of Aew 
^ S^aup«*or nautical akijl, and above all that they had to do with 
Tiiiki.-*^woBftr yearn ago the Oroeka had no, yeaaek, excert W* 
cafeivi, whh -(rhich they carried on the coding-trade of Ao Ottoi^ 
cnurlr* The wdueipal trade of the country, however, WM jn the handa 
nf the- Eiuzlieb, and the European itadona bordering on Ae Mcditwtwe^, 
ButAt^eral blockade of the South of Euroj^ by the Enghdt, dui^ 
the latter years of the late continental war, by impeding the ttade of all 
other nations, gave the Greek# an ®PP®ttunity to devdpe.t*»»tb«d! 
skill and indu^. They took to smuggling, a-hi^ at *at time d: 
immense advantages to any one who would embark m the penlpu# under- 
taking. The enterprising Greeks bought light and qmck'dhng 
in thfportt of lUyria, and with thess the Hydots, S^si^, ^ 

Greek hdanders, dashed through the midst of ^ English ieete, and 
Drovisum^ into th« port® of Italy and Spain . Thay were ^way® manned by 
a numerona and weS^isciplined crew, in order to deW 
casethejMsIeli in with one of the British cruisers. . ^wo ®vei^of t^ 
W dismembered about the Mediterrandn, which establishi^ (heir 
for skil&lness and valour among the ,9“® 

email Greek veesel having beea attacked by an English 
guns, defended hewelf for half an liour.and afet kilhmg P^^' 

fU disafatiug her, compelled the frigate to sriiko. On 
Hydriot pelacca fought for forty minutes with a large English frigate, ^ 
haring of her crew, together with her two masu and helm, ^ 

surremlerod, the few remaining men Imping 
victors would spare their lives : but they wwe taken to 
they were shot wiUiout mercy. Thu temhle trade was wntinued for 
sevLl years, during which the Greek islandere 

tunes, iLt of which they employed m r^ng splwdid buddings, “>»««• 

remainder in purchasing new vessels. ^n.^u'^aad it 

men now surpasses that of any other nation in the M^iteiranean, aad »t 
was with these ships that they began the contest 

They are considered, in the Mediterranean, as the best seamen, and 
their vessels as the fastest sailers. 

Early on the next morning a polacca of 
hour, which, as we afterwards learnt, earned the Hydriot tear-ad- 
•^iral, Kondurioti. She was soon followed by two otherejine of which, 
from Castel-Bosso, made us rather uneasy, and compelled us te be on 
our guard: she carried only three small guns, but had a crew of above 
■fifty men, who soon convinced us by their condurt that they wwa 
whLnoihingbut the presence of the Admirri «>«ined to 
commencing Utilities. Prudence, 

address delves to thUofiicer, who li'^ ‘n ‘he mean Ume l^^, and 
seated himself under a shady fig-tree. We found him a man of about 
forty-five, of very ordinary abilities and understanding. He was as un- 
inforaed about the reial «tate of his n^iop, w the rest of hi® countrymea 
whom we bad seen;. and his con^Bce in 

great, that he fondly believed one of his natmn to he sufficient to be/ it 
ten Turks. He was, therefore, not inclined to exaggerate their ysm 
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power, and he candidly informed us that the Greeks were in possession 
of about 300 vessels of different burdens ; 180 of which were pmed and 
fitted to meet the enemy: Ofthese' 105 were destined to pursue the Ot- 
toman fleet, (ahd’we-^rwards fo^'Hhklf perfectly 

correct). Seventy of them bore the flag of Spezia, Hydra, and Rosso, 
and thirty-five lieionged to Ipsard.^ The reniainder of their arftied tes- 
aela was blockading (he coasts of Gandia, the Mdrea, ahd the> port of 
Halmdoha. On inquiring of Konduriod where the Ipsarida fleet was, 
he replied rather ill-humouredly, I don’t know.^‘ It seehia tharthis 
was’Mo pretext of the Admiral to hide their forces, for the Ipisari(j#had 
actually separated themselves, a few days previously, frmn the refnainder 
of the fleet,' in disgust, because the Hydriots and Rpeziots’ refused them 
their share in a cargo of coffee, which they had captured. 

We sailed early in the morning of the 4th, and near the Island of 
Nisero fell in with the whole of the Greek fleet. It consisted of serene- 
eight vessels of from eight to ten guns, only one carrying fourteen, and 
one, the ship of the admiral of the fleet, having tHrty-two. This vessel 
also carried the Patriarch of Alexandria^ who usu^y resides in Pa(>- 
mos. The fleet was attended by ten fire-ships, a most formidable en** 
gine in the hands of the Greeks. It had been resolved that twelve Ves- 
sels should be manned by the most determined volunteers, and force 
their way into the harbour of Rhodes, for the purpose of bUnring the 
enemy’s fleet. A promise was held out that every Captain, whiP should 
return honourably, was to recave the rear-admiral’s epaulette and 500 
piastres, whilst the families of the ‘slain should be provided for by the 
state; Every preparation* for this bold and glorious undertaking was 
made ; but whilst the Greeks waited for the arrival of the two primates 
of I^^Ta and Spezia, whose consent diey required* for so decisive a stepj 
the Turks left the harbour, steering their course for the Morea. ' 

On the 6th we fell in with the thirty-five Ipsariot resseta* Some of 
the captains came on board to us, and we learned from them*, that hav- 
ing got ovef the late offence received from their countrymen, they were 
now in' search of the fleet, desirous of again joining the oeromon cau8e« 
We informed them where we had last seen the Greek fleet; and they 
noon left us, sailing in that direction. 


> DBJANIEA AND THE CENTAUR- 

WhaT, CEneus’ daughter, were thy thoughts, when first 
The ’shaggy Cenfaur plunged into the flood ? 

Didst thou not watch with anxious eyey where^ stood 
Thy dulflous lord preparing for the worst? 

Fear’dst thou that Nesaus m his breiist accurst ' 

Aught ill conte'toplnted against thy feme ; 

Or that for any thing but good he came ? 

How couldst thou fear that any ‘mortal durst • 
Alcmena’s'sou, however, soon beheld 
'The dripping monster tread the fortler shore, 

And, when Ms cbuive he bfickvmrd should have bore, 
'ITiy sweet foiih in his wde embrwes' held ! ' 

Now his bdw hendt-^his aiVow fllee^-H^^pcffled, ‘ 

Tile brutaleaVage wthere to hie goie. * ’ 
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It wiSbkl req^ke a nicely ft^luated balance to weigh the^ ideas' ^f^tko 
eommon fxeafde^.Bo li^t and fagitiTe are they in their nature and du#a» 
tioa. As^abowerbrv the atfaira o£ U£e are considerably influenced by the 
degree and ktad'^f knowledge posseesed eren by the multitude, to endea* 
TOttAo^det^rndne 'tho extent and quality of their notions cannot be 
deemed a oseleas specidatioa. k ap^ajns to^ us tliat a very erroneous 
esdinate kae been madeas to the quantity of intellectual wealth supposed 
to be, at this moment; di&ised among the common people ; and that 
very ityudicious methods have in consequence been taken for completing 
the culture of theic minds. The natiM^ order of proceeding seems to 
have been-seversed^ Instead of being led from known to unknown ; from 
things suitable to their capacities, to such as require labour and conten* 
tioti of mmd to coutprehend ; they have from the beginning been brought 
in contact with metaphysical subtleties, which it would not be unchari- 
table to euppose beyond the comprehension, sometimes, of their teachers 
themselves ; and thus, instead of being enlightened, (which is the object 
professed to be desired by their masters,) they acquire a string of sonorous 
terms, that have, in their mouths, no meaning whatever. But, as all 
persons sure willing to believe that what they have acquired with much 
labour is worth something, the people are not backward in giving them- 
selves credit for wonderfol subtlety, supposing that to force a confused 
multitude of other men's thoughts through the mind, is to think. Ac- 
cordingl^’iiiany are deceived by the confldence, aUd seeming conviction, 
with which the common people put foorth their opinions ; and the belief 
gains ground, that ^knowledge, like the sun, has pierced through the 
upper susfaee of society, and, sinking gradually into its bosom, ripened^ 
amidst dross and darkness, the ore that lay hidden at the bottom. This 
error is flattering, but it is prejudicial to mankind. It tends to relax the 
energies of those who labour to let in light upon the Tartarus of shades 
and chimeras, tliat still holds possession of the vulgar mind; it gives 
them the air of the Knight of La Mancha warring on the windmills, and 
shames them into indolence. But experience and observation at length 
convince us that the people have^ery little exact knowledge. They have 
been taught many things. Their imaginations have been carried into the 
land of opinion, where shadows flit about with thb app8axances.of reality ; 
where mist and uncertainty pervade every thing ; and where truth (if 
.any truth be there) wears an impenetrable veil, never to be raised for a 
hioment by human reason. Opinion, as Plato observed very justly, is 
something between knowledge and ignorance, and' resembles the dim light 
of dawn, while it is yet doubtful whether it be night or day. It is the 
mind 8 dress, and changes with the times. Nor are those who aflfect to be 
above the vulgar less mutable in this respect than they ; for as they 
adopt new fashions in their dress, as soon as their former taste has ob« 
tained general approbation, (a proof of excellence, it seems, in other mat- 
ters,) so also do they discard, their opinions when. they become common, 
and resort to new, strong, or absurd .teneU, which Imve not been soiled 
by vulgar belief. But the common people encroach so ri^dly upon the 
^cat, in this particular, that very shortly the lattor vdi be compelled, 
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if they Vrould fitill be singular, to strip thoir mkda naked, and ao 
opinion at all. 

To returti— It li riot clear ta US 4vluU advantage tkinking pwons can 
promise themselves from the belief which they so earnestly incokate, 
that the people are highly civilised, and deeply imbued edtli lhir pnn. 
eiples of asefol knowledge. It seems to he an opimOn, ta^n up without 
examination, and believed, because, as we said before, it is pleasant aad 
flattering to the mind. But no one haa ever Stepped out of hk grade iu 
society, and conversed with those above him or below him, witl^tf^<» 
ceiving that prejudices are* suspended, like festoons, on every step of the 
long ladder of human life, and that each thinks those the most beautiful 
which ornament the one he stands on. The rankest weeds, howflfver, are 
considered nosegays at Uie bottom of the ladder, and their poisonous ef- 
fluvia are snuffed up as complacently as if they were the richest and 
purest odours. This is apparently the condition of man’s nature : he is 
fond of mysteries, of wonders, of things that raise strong emotions ; and, 
because, upon the dead level of common life, he finds none of these 
things, it is his weakness to seek them in the mists ^ the past or future, 
in which every thing is magnified, distorted, or hidden tirom his view. 
Knowledge emancipates but a small portion of mankind from the tyranny 
of this propensity, the greater part continuing in ignorance and uncer- 
tainty^ 

** As wander travellers in woods by 
By the nK)oa’s doubtful and malignant light.*' 

Philosophers appear to have been sometimes deceived in their views 
of the common people, by taking up their notions of them ftom the 
graceless canaille of the metropolis. Such of the latter, as surround 
them, readily discover their aversion to prejudice and superstition, and 
learn to affect a freedom from both, which they do not feej, and quickly 
hasten to shake off in the genial company of their equals. People fre- 
quently deceive themselves also upon this point, and only then discover 
their weaknesses, when some strong or sudden blast of misfortune has 
shaken off the false covering of their minds. Then they rdapse into 
superstition, and sip the grateful cup of prejudice and boundless belief, 
without restraint. 

It is not denied that the great have the same weaknesses at bottom^ 
Cath<*rino de Medicis, a woman of strong mind, and profound^ versed 
in the arUrof policy, was, nevertheless, so for a slave to error and the cant 
of the times, as to believe she might ward off misfortunes by a certain 
charm, written in eabalistkal characters on the skin of a dead-bom in- 
fant, which she used to wear about her person, The infatuation of 
Kings, for the reveries of judicial astrology, is known to every one ; and 
it is clear from many recent examples, that the growing knowledge of all 
the rest of mankind has had no influence upon them. 

But the errors of the people, up to tins moment, are inimiiierable,aiKi 
as whimsical as they are various. Every county in the realm teems 
with superstitions of its own growth, wbi^h adroitly ally themselves ie 
all creeds and persuasions, and literally defy civilisation to root them 
out. A list of the principal of these would be curious^ but does not 
eoma within the scope of the present assay- One or. twoy however, may 
be mentioned, ||s they indicate a degree of civilization inferior to that of 
tho Bedouin Anfoc. When a ship is wrecked on the idiores of Wales, 
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itis iiMbitantA that its ap/Muri4ta;t, previously viaitiug 

the spot, has moat commonly been seen. Thousands of tb^e spectre* 
ships hover about the coast in winter, their impassive sailtf shivering alnd 
straiamg ia the tfinpeat, and their decks manned with the spirits, of 
Ui^ wtena destiny ia hurrying through the ocean to dnatructiuU* It 
wDujbd be vaiato teU these superstitious people U\at beams, plankSi masts, 
iron boHs^ and cordage, can have.no soul;, they be/iaue, a))d cannot 
analyse their notions, and therefore suppose that the word ship denotes 
a beihg which, while it continues whole, has some kind of spirit attach*, 
ed to it ; and this, they imagine, goes before it to tlie place of ship^* 
wreck. 1 b the seme, belief is also involved another impossibility -*(un* 
less it be a telique of that ancient Grecian opinion, which taught that 
man was a three^fold being-r-a spirit — the spirit s serial vehiolo — and 
the body) ; fodt if the men s spirits were on board the spectre-ship, their 
bodies would be tenantless in the real wooden tenement. An opinion, 
nearly akin to tliis, was entertained by the learned Earl of Roscommon, 
and countenanced, by Dr. Johnson, and therefore might claim a stroke 
of ridicule : but it is enough to have mentioned it, in order to obtain it 
a place with tliat long list of ghosts, witches, predictions, which an 
ijlusteioua contemporary asserts to have been put to flight by the mere 
smell of printer's ink. We fear that they have not, however, been com- 
pletely routed, but merely driven for a time to the under-cells of tlie hu- 
man heart, to burst forth with fresh forc-e when tire torch of philosophy 
shall once more burn low and feebly. In plain truth, the germs of super- 
stition and ignorance are indestructible : they are the iirdeiinable fears, 
the incomprehensible forebodings, the false and delusive hopes that are 
indigenous to the heart of man. These am the monsters which he al- 
ways hears, sera sub nocte rudentes ; and which, when most completely 
cveroome, only resemble the power of War, so nobly imagined by Virgil, 
os condntd in his own temple, but sitting upon braaen arms, and still 
meditating confusion and slaughter. 

If then we admit that high and abstract metaphysical truth is, in their 
present condition, beyond the reach of the common people, shall we 
And them more capable of correct knowledge in other matters 1 in maU^ 
tors of fact, and political and natural rights? Wo fear not. Mankind 
are always si^posed to yield, to such affairs as touch tlieir interests, a very 
ssrioiM steady attention, and to acquire, by that means, a full know- 
ledge of their bearing and nature; but the interests of men are allowed 
to he most strongly ^ected by the degree of justice or injustice which 
ei^ra iblo the adminiatration of public affairs, and this cannot be known 
. without a careful observation of the conduct and character of public 
‘men. It seems evident^ however, that the people in general are either 
imwiUijig, or unable^ to exercise ^eir minds in such observation, being 
literally a flock, led to that or this intellectual pasture by the pipe of 
theix Shephards Of wjhat is going forward, whether for their good or for 
their peidition, they know nothing; tba mere husk of transactions is 
thrown beibre them by the newspapers, and by their representatives in 
^i^ameut ; and it was the perception of the blind avidity with which 
this luiak ia devoured, that induced a great orator, in an unhappy mo* 
tBSiit,;to.4ie]ionunate them the swinish fntUtitude I Should the epithet 
he. deserved, wibere lies the blame ? not, certainly, in the multitude. But 

AW oot^pt present, seeking for matter of reprehension, but of fact ; 



OtiiheKnomled^^ ^^ 

we woukifpiiiA $1 elellif 'COBOiptioii of Whitt ithQt;p6op)ir^^iid^^4t4i^^ 
hereafter be our. endearotir to show, what they, w^ik ^o ^now jutndt hdw; 
it igtobe.tawghi.thazn* ; i : - > . -m. 

When a wax with aoy neighbouring state iB'in . progwss^ do^thef>eQ{de< 
ever know. the. true reason <why.it has beea^ttsdert^n'r thetetieento^ 
means, and .complexion of policy by which , it .'is coadacted); 'Shec hMses 
and xevemes suffered, in battle; the probable chances. fer . bringing it to a 
fortunate conclusion ? Not one of these things do they .know; * They 
are, above all, kept in' profound ignorance of the character of their ene« 
my ; while a factitious and absurd hatred of every inhabitant' of the-tival 
country, is foinented and nourished in their b^ms, and softered to 
taint and cmbase the affections and charities of social life^ ' Bor. they 
proceed by degrees to hate every body whom thby do not Jcnow and k 
was by a process of this kind tliai the same word came, among the old 
Romans, to signify a stranger and an enemy. In remote coun^ places 
the inhabitants of one village indulge a degree of this ha;tred. totAirds 
those of the next hamlet, which has often been known to swell ’during 
fairSf or merry making Sf to actual violence. AU> these' are thw effects 
of ignorance. . • < 

If we Contemplate a country life from a distance, wo shall be apt, 
Indeed, to look upon it as the abode of sensibility and virtue; .fer the 
effect of a familiarity with nature, .upon a fine intellectual capacity, is 
most desirable and happy* ^ Farmers, labourers, and fishermen, how- 
ever, who are much aWoad among the elemcmts, and frequently at those 
hours of the morning and night which are best calculated to excite the 
imaginatioii, and awaken the mental powers of mankind, are yet'ob* 
served to be persons of blunt feelings, and coarse, rugged manners. ^Tfae 
fisherman considers nothing in the tossing or slumber of the dusky waves 
at midnight, but the lesser or greater probability of filling his nets ; nor 
does the farmer, contemplate any thi^ in the rich complexion of the 
morning in advanced spring, except such signs of the weather at may 
determiiie hiaetay.a-field. 

Very little bettei* is tlm city artisan. He sees more, it is true, ef the 
ways of men; but his sphere is rather than more enhuged. 

If the peasant becomes callous to the charms of nature through thought^ 
less familiarity, the artisan is not less sure to sink into the same stats’ 
threugih mere desuetude. He feels out of his element the xnenmnt^^he 
leaves the smoke of the city, wandering in most insipid rurality amidst 
the chant of birds, or the dusk whispers of the wood* He has heard that 
Nature is beautiful, and therefore will not fail to speak a . word ia.the 
praise, of her rich kues.and spnny landscapes ; but at the bottom of his 
heart, there lurks a far sponger predilection for a ffne tap^room fire, a 
snuff '^t, and a can foaming w'ith afe.. Nor ia he, nltc^ether singular 
in this, presence ; ,fpr men of high inteUeotual -capaicities^have boon- 
known tp ipduige sentiments yery little more refined; ondj to^fSpeakthe 
truth, it results naturally from tbetgeooral(tenerof^a<city, life^ . rHundng^ 
objeptionable in most other points of view, might have a good effect, uppn> 
persons in dang^ of falling, Into a taste of this Und, aa Its rapid' 
tndes ipfn^, a ^ne4es of vigpus into ^ .hwan>charact€arv, ult was, 
indeed, ohs^ed by Hippocrateep wor^ than twenfy-two. nenturwft.Wr* 
that the Asiatic nations were w'eak and effeminate, because they passed 
their lives in a dull, uniform mauBer, , igporant, aud im^pable of that 
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¥icinittt«te«v^^fit<^ k alwitfs pf«-* 
pai«di<^:^Q'Wont^ animeif <rf most modem nationa 
to the gome objection. Their sameness tends to weakeii ther mind t for' 
ourh£r^'^^hihg»eahtt^an‘iindti ns: for the ensuing tefopest. Pimfo 
adhersi^e^ndO^ M^'paeduifitive of some ehangar; but they rmly 
creates great,<dul»iM*oe;> Men oxiiieet themselves by so many relhUone 
to aocicty, aiwlacre uphold- by m many artificial props, that they are not 
often dtivenr'to^ depend on their own resources. * Sometimes, however/ 
all the coniiectiag liiiks are snapt asunder, and then the naked character 
is displayed, ben^g to the blow of fortune, and sinking into hopeless 
oblivion and beggary ?! or firmly withstanding every shock, and, like 
Antswis, rising up stronger from each successive ovcfrthrow. But, in 
general, >we are accustomed to move for ever in the same track, and are 
amazed and confounded if forced at any time to go aside into a new 
one ; through which helpless condition of our minds it happens, that we 
are ready to put ourselves under the guidance of any one who promises 
security and ease. 

This: stake- of society is always induced when an agricultural people 
liave long been gathered together in large cities. When a nation first 
evinces an inclination to pass- from rural labours into the tracks of trade 
and commercey the nobles are observed to linger awhile, in feudal pride, 
about their castles? by degrees it becomes apparent that the materials 
and instninieBts of luxury are more accessible among the rich plebeians 
of the cities ; and the nobles divide their time between a town and country 
life: at length the court and the city predominate in their affections, 
and they never fly to the shades of their own domains, unless when driven 
to them by dbagiinorfashion. 

In Che first stage of these changes the nobles possess nearly all the' 
knowledge afloat in the realm; in the second, they waver between supe:- 
riority and equality ; but in the third, the tables are turned, they are 
becooM deciiiadly inferior, and* knowledge, like virtue, is seen to reside 
in the golden mean.” An old French poet, quoted by Sainte-Palaye 
in hie Memoirs on Ancient Chivalry, observes that, in the middle ages, 
the study of the liberal arts was prohibited to the common people ; but' 
that, in process of time, the nobility, mined par les exc^s de kt gour- 
maadise et auties,” had abandoned learning to the vulgar, who, by this 
means, quickly gained the ascendency, and enslaved them in their 
turn.. 

, “ Cor chevaliers onl honte d'estre clercs.’* * 

A very kiagular effect seems, however, to take place, when the common 
p^lc are sdpposed to possess a certain degree of knowledge. Tn every 
thing, when they choose to become competitors with the smaller num - 
her, their yast majority must inevitably ensure them the victory : when, 
therefore,' they ifirade the donmin of knowledge, the magnates of the 
land tndst'bow dbwn before* them,' humour their caprices, and conform 
to difeib whims and opinfoni^. But as their ideas seldom soar to the 
heights erf art, ’ the^ scale of excellence must be lowered to meet their 
views ;'aud h^ce arife cdmraon^place, repetitioir of tniisms, trifling, and, 
in all ' reispectSi a Subdued tone of perfecrioti. This tnith, so bitter to' 
palate, sd peTj^exing and unmanageab le an ingredient to those who 

.T j. '!< ashamed to pofsfMs knowledge. 



On t%e KimtUd^ ' 

w9uU k* «, id ^dn^uenfc^f eoditeakd i ailui'^M^whb chew* 

it in secret, like a forbidden drug, onlj irritate and tbflane tiieir’iniadt 
teyery little iJurpobe. v . 

AH the while it is certaiai notwithstanding, diat the eotnmQn people 
ai^ Cftpuble of TGFy correct and extehsiye knowledge;^ Wkai stands 
between it and them, is the spirit of their political institiiliaiii ; thcnigh 
which it happens that tl»ir better hours are always spent 'in labour, 
which is produodve^ to them, of nothiog ' Airther> than the meanS) at la» 
Ixmring on to the end of Ike. 'fliis raoessant occn^ion of the body in 
severe toil^ has a sure tendency to weaken the thinking principle, and 
consequently to increase credulity, and a disposition to be deceived. 
Accordingly, the people show a fondness* for imposture of every kind; 
which once made a certain Cardinal Legate exclaim Puisqu'il veat 
Hre tromp^t qu'U le soitT* The definition of the f^litical art, also, 
ns it was given by a Bishop, “ ars non tarn regendi, guam, fallendi 
kominem” ^ is an unequivocal proof that the clergy, at least, liok upon 
man as an animal that is to be governed by liis ignorance and incapa- 
city to discoter deception. It is not, indeed, to be denied that mankind 
inay always be overreached by interested cunning j but an intellectual 
people will at least have the satisfaction of being duped by none but 
Hble men. This was generally the case when the citizens of the ancient 
republics were outwitted. It was some credit to their judgment to be 
deluded by such fine politkians as Pisrstratus, Cmsar, or Augustus; as 
it showed how high men were obli^ to teach, who aimed at any thing 
above their capacity. The intellectual capacities of a people may,* in 
fact, be measured correctly by the degree of cunning necessary to keep 
them in subjection ; only we must take into the account the length or 
shortness of the time they hare been enslaved : because force may com- 
pel a people to submit for a season to governors nearly destitute of ability; 
but nothing short of real stupidity and incapacity to reason, can chain 
them, through a series of agos> to the footstool of ignorant perwer^ To 
judge of the French by their present government, we might be led to 
thii^ that all the germs of liberality, sown in the Encyclopedie era, had 
perished in the land ; and that Legitimacy, like a poisoDous plant, bad 
overshadowed and destroyed all wholesome thinking. But there is room 
for believing that the faculties of the French people are merely bound up 
in a kind H frost, which may melt before the heat of ricksltudet, and 
carry away in its thaw the abomination that has disgraced the land. 
The nature of tyranny in Germany, however, Appeare to justify the old 
prejudices of almost all European nations* against the German character. 
A jocular observation, applied by Balzac to the girls of some village in 
France, that they were too stupid to be seduced by a sensible mao, seems 
strictly applicable to the Germans : they have never been able to produce, 
and appear never to have needed, a subtle tyrant; coarse despotism has been 
more to their taste, and they have not' spumed even the living madman 
who openly trttered his contempt or fear of knowledge. - Tho savages, 
described by Tacitus, who inhabited the woods of ancient Germany, 
appear to have been actuated, like all othersavages, by. an instinctive 
dislike of restraint*; but it seems vastly incorrect,' to'^say no more of it, to 


> Since it Is their wish, let them be deceived. 

3 An art calculated rather fbr dee6lvifig,thaA for govsning mankind. 
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f&iilBMa 1^ mf9* 

to only iir in wkidt wil4 b6a^ minir iir d«ilMDliuit«d^^M } 

for, properly speaking, they bad not then been conaohdatsd toi taoietyi 
This oeing oonsideied, it is a high 'coo^diment we pay w a cWe i When 
we assertrtKtd mif^ <<’ihatciyeiM[ CeasU took iWnm^kn^k^mooit^ 

the ignamitmvageebf anoient Gerasany* - 

To rsTert to. our pcepoeition->^'Fhe gieat secret of promotiag tignortmUe' 
among theeommOn people^ ts to multiply frwolous amnsotnentSi This 
it was which struck that profound observer of human nature who remarked 
that “ Shows and Bread were all tl^ people demanded of their gover* 
iiors ; for, in varying these Shows^ and in perplexing the vulgar mind 
respecting the means by which this Bread is secured, consists all the art 
of tyrannical policy. It may be observed, too^ that whenever a spark of 
knowledge, escaping from the great political furnace, is borne amongst 
that inflammable material, the popular mind, there are never wanting 
certain mercenary sophists to follow it, who, if they cannot extinguish, 
can at least give it the direction of an ignu fatuuSf to lead the populace 
into error. This work is busily going forward at the present moment. 
1 he people are taught ,f Ati, and are taught that ; hut are never informed 
bow they may teach themselves to discover what is best for them. 

At first view we are apt to consider it as sometldng extraordinary that 
the founders of fanatical sects find it so easy to insinuate themselves into 
the good opinion of the people ; hut if we weigh the matter, it will appear 
to deserve little wonder; for the whole process reduces itself to tho 
replacing a worn-out, indistinct opinion, by one that is new. This, 
among persons of little thought, is not difficult ; for the mind is naturally 
averse to inaction, and easily persuades itself that to be in motion, is to 
make some approaches towards truth. And whdt motion is like that 
in which it is carried aloiig^ by the boiling current of enthusiasm 1 An old 
philosopher taught that happiness was to he found only in the exercise of 
virtuous energies and w’o are constrained, by daily observation, to be- 
lieve that all mankind so far agree with him ns to conceive the exorcise of 
some energies necessary to its acquisition. Hence are w'e fond of change, 
and impatient of the present. We hope in a fresh position to discover 
more easily the texture of our fortunes, and escape from the ennni which we 
have found to adhere to us through all former vicissitudes. We spring, 
therefore, on a new opinion, as upon a plank that promises to bear us safe 
to land,, from among our shipwrecked hopes and projects of gain or am- 
bition ; and with this fresh stay, are content to he driven forward anew 
before tlie gale of destiny. In the decay of empires this disposition grows 
very general among the common people. They ore placed on the extreme 
circumference of a vast wheel, whose motion is every moment dying away ; 
&ud, as this motion was necessary to their adhesion, they naturally expe- 
rience alarm as it decreases, and fly offi altogether when it ceases to act. 
In this stage of society they resemble the fasting Jews, watching the ap- 
pearance of the stars upon the mountains ; as daylight sinks imperceptibly 
in the west, their attention becomes more hush^, though their appetite 
sharpens within; and the first liunp. which night suspends upon her battle- 
ments, is the signal for the^efose of inaction^ and the commencement of 
Bacchanalian riot. From this cause sprang the horrors of the French 
Revolution, as well as the carnage that accompanied the decline of tho 
Roman emfdrc ; and the same principles, operating the same effects, will 
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be the cause why all nations shall submit to change^ and why ^he common 

Sie elements of the destruction of states, and of every mutaUc^Aat 
place in human society# * • , , ; > , x 

From<wba^ has been said» iteeenis to sMiilt thfatciviHeaiitiirmakes'bitt 
a slight impression on the general nttad, seoMlhiDg like^the iidgea ybieh 
the receding sea leaves upon the sand ; and that when any gresft mutations 
happen, having a tendency, to embase a nation^ the comrami people easily 
lose every impression of knowledge, and sink back into barbaosmas if it 
were their natural condition. 


MORNING. 

'When from the gloom of sorrow’s dreary - 

Sweet sleep hath tied, and feverish and alone 

IVe wandered o cr these helds, ’till broad and bright 
Tlic glorious orb of life and day hath shone ; 

How have I joyed to make yon hoary toa'er, 
Unfolding slowly ’neath the morning beam 
His niisty mantle gray I — such an hour, 

To sorrow s eye, do Nature’s beauties seem 
More beauteous,— and the troubled heart is still. 

The sky-reflecting lake — the vocal grove, — 

The cheerful plain, and softly-shadowed hill, " 

Wake thoughts unutterable ; — that do move 
The spirit’s love for this sweet-smiling earth. 

And joy profound— though unallied to mirth ! 


EVENING. 

How beautiful, sweet eve I thy peace supreme I 
The heart is soothed, the glowing thought is free ^ 

While the sad spirit, rapt in holy dream, " ’ . 

Forgets its woes in solitude and thee. 

The cares of life, that cloud the noblest brow, 

Infest no more— in meditation’s trance 
Soars the freed soul, and scorns the things below, 

'fhat shone, delusive in ambition’s glance. 

E’en now Devotion bends in awe gpblimeT t - 

To Him who deigns to poor mortality 

This beauteous scene, and sw^eetly varied clime ; 

And marks with joy this moral of the sky— • - 
That as the bright day’s peaceful evening glows, ' 

The close of spotless life a kindred ghyy knows. 

biLn. 
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. .f OF THS LONDON- PUBSS. 

We are collecting, progressively, a number of uee^l aiteodotes^ to il* 
Itf straw of "the lioudon Preas, which we shall probably 'em* 

body ia ahiae fiitota atftioia ^voted* expressly to that subject. There 
ars jfline ’ iavr state of subserviency, or of 

^oh wsll> however,. require to be given as they occur: ai^ Uie follow- 
ing^if one of which we there£>re publish without delay. 

During the month of August last, Obtain Seely, of the Bombay Armyv 
thought proper to give to the English rublic, his sentiments on the sub- 
ject of a Free Press in India, and chose for this purpose the columns of 
the Sun Newspaper : his articles were of considerable length, and formed 
a series, which were published under his own signature, with the designa» 
lion of his rank affixed. It wsis not until some days after they appeared, 
that we knew of their publication. Hearing, however, that many persona 
had attached importance to them from their being inserted in a ministerial 
Paper, and under the id^ature of an Indiem Officer, •^and ihiit this had 
given to arguments atieriy devoid Of reason, a degree of Importance which 
they would 'ftever otherwise have attained, — we Were induced to think 
them worth an answer ) and accordingly drew up a reply, sending it 
under cover to the Edit^ of the Sun, with a private note, requesting its 
iusertion. Of his ready compliance with this request, we Cob (d not for a 
moment entertain the slightest doubt when we tetnembered ajpassage 
contained in the same Papefr, of September 6^ 1823, which is sufficiently 
important to be transcribed, ft is as follows 

From His Majesty’s possessions In Asia rising daily Into higher iinportance, 
both political and commercial, aud from the increasing attention they have at- 
tracted throughout the" Whole of the British dominions, i( is our inteniton to dedi» 
cate our columns to eoerp ihhtg connected with their happmess And weUare, Tho 
unexpected banishihont.af Mr. BUdunglWm Botii India, by Mr. John Adam, 
the temporary Governor General, has already excited much interest in every one 
connected with British India, aud cannot fail to give rise to discussions of the most 
serious nature. For the present, we shall forl^ar entering further on this sub- 
ject, in order that Mr. Buckingham may have the opportunity of stating fairly 
his own case,- by our insertion of his letter.! At the same time we shall, witii 
equal readiness, insert any communication from the friends of Mr. John Adam, 
vAo appears to us.^have eommenoeti his gvvetnnteni with a very hold akid hazard-- 
OHS mecuure. What effect these discussions will have on ^he public mind of India 
we will not anticipate ; but if nothing should occur to 4isturb the happmess of that 
portion of the British empire but that which, may ari^ from the Freedom of the 
Press, we shaU entertain no apprehensions in that respect. We hav^..our fears, 
however, that from odsan'caafes, the seeds of dissatisfaction have been sown, 
which will require all the vigllMioe and clrcumspcctioa of the High Authorities, 
at home and abroad,; tq gum against, 

Nothing could be fairer tfean this inode of admitting both' parties to an 
equal hearing, and letting the world decide on their disputes ; — and, cou- 
pled, as was this pledge* to grant 'such ifnpartlal hearing, wj A jipntimeDts 

* This is the letter wbkh. was ffcnt to the TVvier, aMd after a delay of a week, 
w^umedby the l^itpr of that Paper, who considered m yremafwe, 

though wntten notmaC^otlon^ dux ili* d</>nceagaiqst a parj^aph qemtained in 
its own columns, it was theu Udttiified hy the and from 

theuc^vobiat^ly republished by the Sun, ^pt. 6, 1823. 




<24^ Pretended Mependirice 

rather favourable than otlierwite to the Freedom of the lihfian Press, no 
doubt existed in our mind as to the course that 'Urould be follgwed. To 
odr extreme surprise, however, the fetter^ after ksfpi si week, 
was returned in an envelope; stating tbdt the Editor had -eirery^wish to 
insert the communication, but that he was obUged tO 'fcler each Articles 
to'the Proprietors^ and that they had directed its return, assigning as a 
reason, that it was too perionUl for adtoission. - 

Another week passed away, when we waited on the Editor iir person, 
who again expressed the same regrets ; but added that if the nameirf 
Captain Seely were not so pointedly used (he havings be |t remombeted, 
expressly provoked the discussion under his own undisguised name), and 
permission given to the Proprietops to make such other reteenchmeats m 
they thought proper, he bad no doubt whatever, but that their sense of 
justice would accord it an early place. At his request, therefore, these 
alterations were made, as well as several retrenchments, and leave given 
to the Proprietors to strike out any thing they thought proper, but net to 
add any thing of their own. In the course of another week, it was re- 
turned in an envelope with the following Note. 

« The Editor of the Bitn presents his tespettfiil' complimeurtS to Ifr. 
Buckingham, and is sOrry that he has not an opportunity ofluseiting the 
enclose article in that Paper.*^ 

; We giv^ full' credit to the Editor for the sitwerity of Ws : for it 
tenat he mortifying to any man to be placed in such a situation. Fortu- 
nately, the Letters of Captain Seely were of Htdc imprtance, and the 
circulation of the Sun very trifling (not exceeding 600 it k said): but it 
is generally, understood to be devoted to Government; and' therefl^ 
ki Older to atone for the indiscretion of its fohtter pled^ of itnpaiiiaKty, 
it woirid seem that the Proprietors, who play tbe phK of Ceiwodi, and put 
forth the ^itor as a mere automaton under their ehtire control, thought 
k eitlier indiscreet as it affected Government, or dangeroun as it a^tw 
the arguments against a Free Press in India, to let any observations is 
favour of such a Press appear. 

As a specimen of the sort of thraldom in which many of the London 
Papers are held, this may for the present suffice i diough we shall hare 
monfoeay on that subject qa some fhtnre oeeesisn. In themesa 
time, wa shall publish the Letter here, m its original state, and before an^ 
df tlw proponed reUOnchments w^ere made, in order that our Indian friencs 
inay see what g secret conclave of ministerial Censors, ^en in Louden, 
dsftta pQP fAiiail , aid unfit toappear: and how importaet k it therefore to 
the cause of Tmth and Justice, that the F!‘eedomOf the Press should be 
every where e^taWkhed, and mode the stne^ua ntm of every system of 
govornmeat that exists. , , * . 

We attach no importance to the LeHer itsi^i apd, indeed, wrote « 
only for the readers of die Sun, in order to give the adtidote where the 
poison had been disseminated. We hava nevef yet, in any one instance, 
h^ the attacking patty; and have Coatabt^ oursrfves wiA nkm 
defence thttwA the pa^ that rrotrtaSned the attacks of others. « 
iji bpt rtasozs^, therefore, to demand, even from those who mighj 
refuse to insert an attack, a plftee,mkl-4 heaimg fcr a detoM agsiBk 



^T«t imtrjtu«entftl m curcula^iAg.. Tbe Loo^ 
di^ Pr<w»i^M> igwwl i^, h(i>w^«r» Atrangwr fchin sort of fiur pUgr^ 
tl^ougb, tbb q^^ty U.ofiM truiopoted forth in their owo eoluioiui os the 
4 ig{ipguis)^ pb^s^todstkiof J^gUsh combats* Wo give this rqj^ehMi 
j^upr M pf wf <>ut tN8»«^ 

Tothif^itiiorqftkeSun^ 

not until yesterday th»t I hoard of your Paper emitauif 
isg lottors. fma Captain 8eeljr^ of the Indian Ariny,> offuing yihu 
}ie.kf4assod to .<4011 bihoet Facts and. Honest Opinions/’ on a Frte 
Press in Indiat .. Itdoes jiot seem to have occurred to the writer, that a 
fact. niay> Wthis phraseology bo very short/* and yet very little to the 
pnrposo; or that an opinion may bo very “ honest/* (if Jjy tMt bo moans 
sincerely entertained,) and yet be extremely absurd ; for there is not one 
among all the opinions long since exploded for their weakness, that did 
apt obtain for a time at least, henei^ believers, and honest defenders toou 

hit not hrom ipy attaching much importance to such a beteregeneous 
mass of crude and undigested materials as these letters present, that 1 
take up my pen to notice them. I do not think that the gratuitous asser- 
tions, and inconclMstve inference, which the writer mistakes for facts and 
arguments, will impose on ten men of sound understandings: but, aa 
there are many weak persons, whose alarm respecting the safety of India 
id roused by the bare mention of a Free Press in that country, and whose 
ignorance of the tnie state of the case renders them peculiarly alive |o 
every ciy of danger, I have thought it worth a moment’s aUantion; to 
unravel, for them, the web of sophistry by which the writer of the lettem 
appears himself to be surrounded, and in which a few of such timid men 
as I describe might be also entangled, were Uiey not put upon their 
guard* 

In the first place,. I must take the liberty to say that there is not a 
tingle new fact, nor a single original observation (argument there is ab** 
tolutely none) in all tliat Captain Seely has advanced. Whoever has 
rpad Statement of Mr* Adam, and the Speeches of Mr. Impey, Mr. 
Randle Jackson, JVIrv Trant, and Sir John Malcolm, will not find, on 
perusing these Letters, one single idea that must not have before been 
quite familiar to them* Now, as these have been not merely answered, 
hut re^h^,at least a hundred times, it must be deemed a work of super- 
erogatkm to go again over the same ground. The pages of the Oriental 
Herald) the columns of the Times, Chronicle, Gio^ and Traveller, and 
even those qf the Sun itself, (date alwut three months ago,) have contained 
auq>le ahd. abundant refutations of all that has beeo^ or, 1 believe, qan he 
udvanced, on tkdssuhi^- If the gallant officer has not read,— -or, 
reading, has not understood the meaning of — what has carried conviction 
to the minds of almost every disinterested man, — it may be matter ofre- 
gret and pity ; but it is not in the power of those who furnish argunrents, 
to give the la^ty qf comprehending them also^ 

Captain Seely sufficiently explains the immediate cause to whioh the 
Public are indeed for his productions, in the passage in which he so 
^imngly Jaments his inabUity tq do the subject justice* ** 1 have tried 
hp sqys,/* tu qqndqnse my subjeot, but I cannot get into najrover 
lunitn^ . The. reader wUl, ^haps, have joined in hie regret at thin 
fMhwBi k i« my hoanclJjtt duty/' he cqotinues, “ a$ a s^ant 
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of the India Company to, «peak of an Indiaa 
the niogt momentoQs character thht has for a- h>!igitnne engag«d^pubiic 
attention. I think it not only my duty to apeak fully and candf^y On 
.>vhat concerns a country ./ro/;j whence I derive my breads and my family 
their support. I should be an ingrate did I not raise, my yoic^ whea l see 
India threatened with danger and future ruin, by the chimevital projects 
of men, who may or may not mean well, but of whose ulterior* intentions 
no man can form any certain conjecture.” The India .(?aippany are 
.truly in a forlorn condition, when they can get none but those who derive 
their bread from tliem, to enter on their defence. Some of these, -per- 
haps, may think the number of their loaves likely to be doubled, by a well- 
timed display of their zeal : but if it be not more effectual thM in tie 
present instance, we really think that these faithful servants had better 
let their “ Honourable Masters” defend themselves. 

To dispose, however, of these “ Short Facts and Honest Opinions” in 
as brief a manner as possible, I will endeavour, wherever I can trace the 
meaning of the writer’s sentences (and that is sometimes a matter of no 
little difficulty), to place what he would seem to rely on as arguments on 
the one side, and the answers that have already been made to these, in tlie 
Papers before referred to, on the other j from which, all youf readers 
may draw their own conclusions. 


Arp uments urged bp Capt. Seely against 
^ a Free Press m India, 

1. In England it has been necessary 
* to impose restrictions on the|Press, not- 
withstanding that there are cuiitempo- 
tary prints professing different politi- 
cal principles to counteract each other, 
in this enlightened and happy country : 
Low then can a Free Press exist under 
a despotic govcruinent ? — [wliere, it 
would seem to be iiieaut these coun- 
teracting forces do not exist.] 

counteracting forces infinitely greater in 


HepUeSy repeated in subitance, again 
and again, 

1. No One ever desired a Press in 
India free from responsibility, or with 
fewer restrictions than those operating 
in this country ; nnd if there are two 
government papers to every four oppo- 
sition ones in England to counteract 
their influence, there are at least four 
govermnent papers to two opjwsition 
ones in India; besides the iunnence of 
the whole community, who are ser- 
vants of governm<mt,*wbich makes the 
India than in England, 


2. India ever bos been, is, and imist 
always be, a purely absolute goveni- 
ment, regulated by laws and institutes 
as dissimilar from those of any other 
civilized state as can he, possessing a 
great subjugated [lopulation, the great 
majority of which are of military ha- 
bits, restless, ambitious, and bold. 

despotism,’' the idea of “ aibsohste {lower 


2. This was asserted in the House of 
Coininons by a certain Major Scott, 
before the present writer was born, and 
answered triumphantly by Mr. Burke. 
It has lieeo repeated by Mr. Adam and 
Mr. Impey, with as little success as the 
Major : but it was reserved for the au- 
thor of the Letters itt question to tack 
on to the original notioli of pure 
regulated by iaweP 


3. India is far removed from the 
mother country ; therefore, her rulers 
(who ore the servants of the ]>irectors 
at borne) should have absolute control. 


4 . Among the numerous millions iil 
India, many wiH be found dUsatitfled. 
In the hands of these men unrestricted 
liberty to inflame the public ftiind by 


3. The further remoyed aervants or 
ftgenty are from their masters, the more 
need is thei^e Of chaolW 40 keep them in 
order. The youn^st clerk in a count- 
ing-house kimws %is. 

4 . 'rtie Press was ask4d for \hose 

)|fho were aa well os those 

who were not; and IPthola^Ittrni 
the molori^, the gftgter Hiehira^ of 
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6/ thi London Press, 


uikknu wonld plfttifr^ tht 

oomitiy. bloody jmd overthroir our 
doioiaioQ* ; f 


advocates that would AriiO for ike de- 
fence of the existiuff Goveromfiit* Jf 
the ilijtsati^ed form the majprUy, then 
the ^•o^erulucut must be bad, aud need 
ItnprovcnieMt. But no one wanted unrestneted liberty, nor the power to pUblUh 
ieiittsn. The law can punish this as well as it ran punish murder ; and while 
wear dag^rs without reatraint, pens be equally free : let those be 

punished by law who make ai^ unlawful use of either. 


5. The Mohammedan rule was cntcl, 
ours is mild, beneficent, and prospe- 
rous ^ wnd should not be made to ^ive 
way and lead to the restoration of the 
Mohammedan powers, fur the visionary 
project of enlightening the natives by 
a Free Press. 


5. If our rule is really mild and l)€- 
neftcent, there can be no harm in 
permitting the natives to express their 
gratitude to us for introducing it. No 
Kuglishman can wish to restore the Mo- 
hammedan power; nor is the project 
of enlightening the natives ri$ionafy. 
The friends of a Free Press, believing 
in the present moral and intellectual superiority of the British to all Asiatics, 
wish to make the natives of Asia gradually like themselves. If wc are better 
than they, this must be a benefit to them. If they are better than us, we should 
leave our own habits and adopt theirs. Either horn of the dilemma may he taken. 


C. tlod forbid, (saysCaptSecly,) that 
1 should oppose the freedom of speech 
or of writing in India, did it promise 
the Natives one single advantage or 
comfort : — but thm'oughlu convinced in 
my evm mind that the effect produced 
would he disastrous, dangerous to their 
h^piness, and infallibly ruinous tons, 

I will for ever raise my voice against a 
Free Press in that country. 

are wanted to convince the minds of oil 
own faiUi, which may satisfy himself, 
to influence the faith of others. 


fi. Tn two able letters, addressed to 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. M. P. bv n 
Proprietor of India Stock, published 
by Mr. Richardson, and republished Iti 
the Oriental Herald, the Freedom of 
the Press is shown to he not only con- 
ducive, hut indispensable to the hanpi- 
ness of the natives of India. Captain 
Seely may he “ thoroughly convinced’* 
of many other errors besides the one 
here avowed : hut it is arguments that 
ers ; and not merely a confession of bin 
hut must be utterly nugatory if meant 


7. As the colonization, and conse- 
toss of India, the brightest jewel 
n the British crown, was never contem- 

f ilated by the Home Adiuinistratiou, it 
lecame 7?ece^.Tary to place restraints on 
those who wish^ to settle in the inte- 
rior. 

misgoverament. The necessity of the 
and to assert it without proof is to beg 


8. It is a mere gratuitous assertion 
to say that the loss of India would be 
the necessary consequence of its coloni- 
zation. Every other (lossession of 
England admits free settlers — the West 
Indies, the (Jape, Mauritius, New Hol- 
land — and yet these remain to us ; but 
no colony was ever yet lost except by 
restraint is the very matter in dispute \ 
the whole question at issue. 


8. What is published in the English 
.papers is translated into N ativc papers 
(or which there are four in Calcutta) 
with eveiy circumstance grossly per- 
verted, sfiamefully exaggerated, and 
distorted fn every possibU way, and by 
whom ? By the very persons who have 
gone out to India by permission. 


8. This is utterly untrue, and must 
proceed from misrepresentation or ig- 
norance — wc presume the latter. What 
is published in the EnglUli papers is 
scarcely understood by those who con- 
duct the Native ones ; and as to those 
who out to India by permission, aid- 
ing these papers in truusiationji, dec., 
it 18 altogether contrary to the fact. If 
it had been so, Mr. Adam would not have omitted to notice it : bnt he nowhere 
utters a word of reproach to the Native Papers, which were timid and respectful 
to the highest dej^ree : though even had it been otherwise there were laws to 
putush them, aud that severely — yet no prosecution of any kind ever took place 
against any one of these papers, nor/^as any complaint ever raised against them 
^ the most scrupulous alarmist in India. — So much for Captain Seely’s Short 
Facts.** 


Orifntal Hexildt Vol,3, 


2 1 ) 
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9 , te bps htea M that the Govern^ 10. No (k>ubt« when the AfHctii war>« 

meat in India M'ish to keep the people rlor Hrst binds liia captive^ chemiir- 

in mental darkness j but nothing* was when he is crammed intone hold of 

further from their intentions — for, ia the slave-ship — or made ^to feel the 

placing the late restrictions on the laah of the planter-~-thcse several tor- 

Preii, they themsdveg said, “ Xho mentors assure him that “ they impose 

foregoing rules impose no irksoma no irksome restraints amd if ihar 

restraints,” &.c. All that the Govern- words were taken for it, all would » 

incnt wished to avoid was political as gentle and humane as possible : but 

discussions, &c., holding^ up the admi- they who are made to wear the fettefs, 

nistration of the country to contempt can better tell whether they are “ irk- 

and obloquy, some” than those who put them on ; 

and it is they who now declare them to 
he galling, and actually call for their removal— So much for Capt. Seely’s 
** Honest Opinions” ! 

10. Sir r.Macnaghteo, the judge who 10. The learned judge is a native of 

passed these regulations, declared that the sister island, and in the habit of 
no one who heard him had less inter* speaking paradoxes : so that his “ long 
toursi with the Government, or with acquaintance ” and “ less intercourse ” 

any »f its members than himself; [ne- may be set down to that account. He 

vertheless, with most of them he had it is who said also, that in India there 

long been acquaintedt] Ai\i\ from his own never had been, and never could be, 
hnowledge, as well as the character freedom : yet, that in no country in 

they were known to hear, he believed which he had been, had he ever seen so 

them to he incapable of abusing any much freedom as in this very place 

authority with which they might be where there was none I He it was who 

invested, said, no one ought to speak freely of 

^ . the Government; it had the power, arul 

it l^as its duty to punish such freedom i yet, that he never was in a society where 
people were so free. and fearless, or where' indeed they had so little reason to W 
otherwise ! I If the members of Goveniinent whom “ lie sees soliitle” and yet has 
“ known so long,” he but half as capable of abusing the powers otanthorily, as 
their learned eulogist is of abusing the powers of speech^ they ought not to be iu-^ 
trusted with it, exceot under the same responsibility of having iheir ineonsisten- 
cies exposed, which is all that the most zealoul friends of the Press in India eier 
desired. 

You will, perhaiM, think, Sir, that I have extended my analysis, or 
contrast, to a sufficient length. Your readers may take this as a fair 
specimen of all that the writer to whom I am opposed has said, or all that 
he or any other man can say, in answer to the arguments of those who 
contend that the great check to all abuses, in every country under the sun, 
is publicity in the affairs of goveniinent. Neither the British nor the 
Native inhabitants of India ever asked for an unrestricted or irresponsible 
press. The freedom of discussion which they wished, was no more than 
the freedom of using every other faculty, under the fullest securities that 
could be required of them, to be responsible to the laws— to submit to 
trial— and to abide the verdict of a court and jury, whether it should be 
fine, imprisonment, or death. For all the greater offences, treason, sedi- 
tion, murder, forgery, theft, &c. the law of England has ordained that, 
even in India, men shall be first tried and then punished : but the 
Government of that country assume, that in the case of laser offences, 
by the commission of any act not knoivn as a crime or even as a nusde- 
meanour to the law, and not c.ognizable by any court, they may punish, 
even to utter min, any individual they choose to select, without any 
form of trial, or without the least protection of the law— a doctrine so 
monstrous, that it is matter pf astonishment how any Englishman can be 
found to defend it.' 
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of the London Press, 


Of this 1 am certain, that if those from whom Capt. Seely avows he 
obtains, hi^ bread j and whorti it may be therefore very judicious in him 
to- praise^' were to take this bread away, and leave him and his family 
utterly destitute of future support, because he had l)een over-zealous in 
defending their interests, he would be the first to cry out against its in- 
justice. !A.nd when it is considered, that 1 iiave been totally deprived of 
a j)roperty yielding 8,000/. per annum, and refused permission to go back 
to India to gather up the fragments of the wreck, merely because I 
advocated the Company's interests, and those of the public, in comment- 
ing on the impropriety of an appointment which that very Company 
have themselves since declared to be as I had pronounced it, and have 
annulled it accordingly, — I have only to ask of Englislimen and Chris- 
tians, who profess the maxim, ‘ tliat wo should do unto others as we 
vould they should do unto us/ whether any circumstances tin earth could 
warrant this ; or whether they need any other proof of the utter worth- 
luf-sness of any man’s “ conviction,” that the present rulers of India aie 
incapable of abusing any {>ower intrusted to them? a position that can- 
not he maintained of the purest and best men that ever lived. 

A word, Sir, to^youfself, and I have done. — You have stated, in a 
paragraph in the editorial part erf your paper, that the speech of Sir John 
Malcolm has been so much misrepresented, that you have been induced 
to reprint it from a correct note, and that you earnestly recommend it to 
the attention of your readers. I beg to say, that if that sjieech hn® been 
at all misrepresented, it has been most so by the person, whoever it miglit 
liave been, that furnished to the Asiatic Journal (from which that in the 
S’(in is taken) this pretended correct note,” which I hc.sitate not to 
pronounce a spurious edition; and, if meant to l>e a correct version of 
the speech spoken at the India House, a misstatement : as all who were 
present on that day must sec in it, not words merely, hut whole sentences 
that were never once uttered within the walls of that building. That 
you have no particijiation in thi.s deception I can readily believe, having 
no reason whatever even to suspect your partiality ; but, that the speccli 
?»ent to you from a “ correct note/’ is not the speech spoken at the India 
House, 1 again assert; and the public will hear more on this subject 
before long. In the mean time, 1 send >ou an authentic and accurate 
report of what really was said by Sir John Malcolm on that otx^asion, 
taken by a reporter who had no interest in misrepresentation, whicli, if 
you think it of sutheient importance to print, with the notes attached to 
it, may assist those who desire to know the real state of the case in this 
matter, in forming their judgments. 

*. With the fullest confidence in youi impartiality for the free admission 
of this Letter into your columns ; but without a disposition to make any 
further claims on your sptu'e, to combat again such phantoms as these 
which I have been here contending against, and which every now and 
then rise up in different quarters, as if they had never been put down 
before, though driven from the field of argument a hundred times at 
least, 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Potk,^ J, S. BuCKlWOHAM, 

Aug. 185M. ^ 
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INVlTA+tlON.'' 

Paraphrased from the Song of Sojomon, 

Auisb my love, dear maid ariae, 

Hasten, hasten, come away, 
llie wint’ry clouds are gone, and the skies 
Are joyous as thine own blue eyes ; 

The rains are o^er, and a sweet spring day 
Greets you with all its opening flowers, 

Lov^y, as if the passing showers 
Had left their rainbows on the earth 
To tint the buds as they blossom’d forth. 

Through the sparkling air the birds rejoice. 

And flutter upon careless wing, 

Greeting the leafy time of Spring ; 

The tender grape, the paid green vine, 

The violet, and Syrian rose. 

Sweet basil, and each plant that grows, 

From the dewy primrose of the vale. 

To the giant cedar that dwells alone 
On the misty hill of Lebanon, 

Mingles rich perfumes in the gale; 

Whose breath is still less sweet than thine. 

Bernard Wycum, 


TO THE MINIATURE OF A FEMALE FRIEND. 

Da trc TITER of Love ! Approved of Heaven ! 

Friend, tlirough affliction s night of woe ! 

Thou sweetest boon by Mercy given, 

Tis sorrow hails thy presence now ! 

Spirit, whose power can check distraction s moan, 

Wild, 'mid the wreck of joys — for ever gone I 

Tho’ every hope of life may fade 
Beneath the gloom that Fate hath spread, 

This mimic Form, tliy hand pourtray’d, 

Shall live — unchanged: though tears be shed, 

Its smile of happier days, shall meet the eye, 

And lend affection s da^am reality. 

Oh ! . thus still smile, unconscious Shade ! 

Thus breathe ! thou dear deluding token I 
Be all thou wert, with fancy’s aid, 

Ere this devoted heart was broken I 
^till, as she weeps, the past of bliss revive I 
And tell— ‘ That past, again, in liliss, in heaven shall live 1 ^ . . 

; Yr- 



A P|tt^ILED ACCOUNT OF THE BURNING OF THE SHIP FAME^ 
AT SEA. BY AN EYE-WITNESS, 

In a preceding Number of our Journal, we gave an extract of a Letter 
from Sir Stamford Raffles, addressed to a Friend in BAgland, which 
contained a brief account of tliis terrible calamity. Having since then, 
however, been furnished with a more detailed Narrative of the incidents 
connected with this melancholy catastrophe by another hand, we feel as- 
sured that it will be read with very general interest. We shall therefore 
give it in the state in which it has been transmitted to u^for publication : 

On the morning of the 2d of February, a little after daybreak, I left 
Bencoolen, and took a boat at the wharf to proceed onboard the 
‘ Fame,' which lay a few miles out in the Offing. The road to the 
wharf was already crowded with the inhabitants of tlie settlement, abroad 
at this early hour for the purpase of bidding farewell to tlie Lieutenant 
Governor, who was expected to pass immediately and take a final leave 
of the shores of Sumatra, and of this quarter of the world, where he had 
long acted so distinguished a part. Soon after 1 pushed off, tlie guns of 
Fort Marlborough announced that the Hon. Sir Stamford and Lady 
Raffles, with their suite, were also taking their departure, and, on their 
approach to the ‘ Fame,* she returned the salute. When they came on 
board, the ship was instantly under weigh, so that between seven and 
eight o’clock a. M. w'o sot sail for England with a fine breeze from the 
land. 

As the shores of Sumatra gradually receded from our view, and its 
blue mountains, becoming fainter on the verge of the horizon, were at the 
same time insensibly sinking below the distant line of the ocean, imagi- 
nation was already bringing us nearer and nearer to tlie cliffs of our 
native is’e, which we expected soon to see, embalmed in all the recollec- 
tions of early youth. With how many delightful anticipations does the 
prospect of revisiting the land of his birth inspire the mind of the home- 
W'ard voyager ! 

His native bills that rise in happier climes, 

"J'he grot that heard Uis song of other times, 

His cottage home, his hark of slender sail. 

His grassy lake, and hlooinwood blossomed vale, 

Rush oil his thought. 

The first day at sea is one of much bustle and confusion, clearing 
away, stowing, and fastening in its proper place^ every thing which has 
not been previously adjusted. During the forenoon our crew was em- 
ployed in putting to rights the innumerable cribs and cages containing 
Sir Stamford Rafiles’s large and valuable collection of aniinaU, which he 
was carrying home to illustrate the Natural History of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Across the front of the poop, and around the canoe placed amid- 
ships (also taken home by Sit Stamford as a curiosity), these little habi- 
tations were ranged, tier on tier, three or four stories hi^b, and wedged 
together as close as they could stand. After dinner, Sir Stamford took 
a survey of them all, to see that ^ey were projrerly lodged and takbn care 
of; and I cbuld not but admire the lively interest which this eminent man 
seemed to take in their welfare, feeding them with his owm hand, 
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and assigning to eaph, after its kind, the proper quantity and duality of 
food. Such a motley groupe, huddled together in a ship, mig®WeM caH 
t6 mind that ancient vessel constructed by Noah for the purpokl of pre- 
serving a pair of every race from the waters of the Flood. But, alas ! the 
* Fame' liud not the good fortune to be rado^'^ed with the saving qua- 
lities of the irk, nor were the innumerable living creatures on toard her 
destined to such noble purposes as those which were landed again On the 
top of Ararat, when the waters oj the flood ha^ subsided , 

At sunset, the blue ridges of Sumatra were still in sight ; and as the 
breeze with which wc set sail in the morning had died away to light airs, 
.there was a probability that even at the coming dawn the land would 
still be visible. As the night advanced, some of the passengers began to 
retire to their cabins, and others continued sauntering about the deck, 
all looking forward to the enjoyment of a quiet night’s rest as the welcome 
restorative after the fatigues of the day, and even of the preceding night, 
which had by some been entirely consumed in busy preparatidn foY the 
voyage. But how sudden and appalling are the revolutions of human 
affairs ! A few minutes past eight o’clock, just os I was Sinkihg to sleep, I 
was alarmed by the terrible cry of “Fire ! Fire !" in a voice of hotror and 
dismay, which sufficiently wanied us of the dreadful daugw that it 
threatened. Rushing instantly from my cabin, and looking towards the 
spot from whence the cry issued, I saw a fltream of dame issuing out 
from a store' room, not more than five or six yards from me, and several 
persons striving to rftamp it out or smother it with bed-clothes. The 
ship’s steward, it appears, had taken the lamp from the steerage, find 
gone there to draw some brandy from the cask, to give to a comrade 
(Sir S, Raffles's butler), when he incautiously brought the light In tontnet 
with the fumes of the liquor, which instantly blazed up like gunpowder. 
In the confusion, by losing the stbpper, or by some other accident, the 
brandy was also left flowing from the cask on the deck. Liquid flamet! 
now ran from cabin to cabin, through the very seams of the partitions, 
and spread themselves over the deck, catching at every thing in fheir 
progress'; and when, by the united exertions of all hands, buckets of 
water were speedily brought and dashed into the very source of combus-^ 
tion, it only made the flames rage witlv greater fury. 

Desperate efforts were at first made to stop up the brandy cask ; but 
there was nothing at hand fit for the purpose, or nobody had sufficient 
pre.sence of mind to do it effectually. A twist of cloth, (for instance 
a handkerchief,) well crammed in, might have stopped this source of de- 
struction. The ship^s purser thrust his foot upon the aperture, but the 
broTidy flowing on his foot made it instantly take fire, which compelled 
him to retreat. Sir Stamford Raffles, with great presence of - mind, in 
this trying scene, commanded some of his suite to go below and bring 
out the fatal cask which was th® source of all the mischief, but to execute! 
this order was found impiicta^le. The fire had now become too pow-^ 
erfg! to be thus dealt widn In fact, in a few minutes fmmits commence^ 
ment, all hopes of quenching it were evidently at an end, and every 
person was competlM to retreat; even the hardy Scotch carpenter, wh® 
had hitherto faced it boldly, and made great exertions to snbdne the 
flames, was now no longer able to stand the scorching heat and ftrifo- 
cating smoke which soon filled the whole vessel helow t^ deck. ' A ddld 
of Captain Scott’s (Cemmander of the Brig Swallow of Calmitta) hod 
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OHQ of tbe cabiai nearly a^joini^g tjuit in which the 
to on^#ted ; . and he wm providentially rescued froxn the Hcunes just 
as, toy advancing along the head of the bed where this slumbering 
ujiitot lay. 

Eyery moment the fire gained ground, and there vas no safety now 
but in fiight* The boats on the quarters were speedily lowered down, 
and Sir Sumfozd, and liOdy Rafiles, with their suite, w ere put into tho 
first; the Purser of the ship, and tw'o or three of the men, accompanying 
totm The rest of the ship*s company, (to whose steady, cool, and per- 
aeyering exertions the greatest praise is due,) continued for some time 
longer to struggle wdth the fire, which had now got possession of most of 
the afterpart of the ship. Some were engaged in fetching water from the 
foreonstle, and up the side ; others in staving in the water casks, all per- 
forming with tlie greatest order the several tasks assigned them ; nor did 
they desist from their labours until the Captain called them into the 
second boat, wluch had been lowered down from the other quarter, and 
kept for some time in readiness. In less than fifteen minutes from the 
first ^darm we were all out of the vessel, a great part of which was then 
i^r^p^d in fiames. 

Aufsr both boats had pushed ofi' to a safe diitanco a-head, it wm 
discov^ed that one sick man, of the name of Johnson, had been left 
behincU When called by his comrades to save liimself, he had foreborne 
to come on deok» on account of his weakness, or not believing the danger 
to be so great, (a report of that kind having been spread to encourage the 
exertiozxs of those more remote from the fire,) and in the confusion he was 
afterwards forgotten. But by this time the flames advancing towards 
himf had forced him to collect all hU remaining strength, and moimt the 
forecastle, from which we heard him calling on us to save him for the 
love of (}od, The Captain at first expressed a doubt whether we could 
return for Jum, but hearing his piteous cries, we rowed back towards tho 
blazing mass ; and bringing the boat under the bows, poor Johnson was 
able to descend into her by a rope ; and thus, by tlic mercy of Divine 
Providence, every soul of the ship’s company and passengers, men, 
womeUf and children, was rer.cued, and placed beyond the reach of the 
devouring flames. 

All this happening in so short a time, it is not surprising that no one 
on board saved a single article of property, except the clothes they 
chanced tp have actually on, with the exception of a small box snatched 
by ihe cliief officer from the Captain’s cabin, containing the ship’s papers, 
«Um 1 -about 800 dollars in cash. One of the ship’s compasses w’os also 
handed down from the binnacle, and placed safely into the last boat, a 
precautioiL to which we probably all owed oui subsequent preservation. 
For we were now all crowded into two small boats, forty or lif^y miles at 
without a morsel of food or a drop of fresh water ; the flames of our 
late habitation rising to the skies, and all else darkness around us. , For- 
tunately the air was mild, and the water perfectly smooth ; otherwise 
both. the boats,, at least the second, in which I was, being crowded with 


firom head to stern, must soon have been swamped. There was 
hgr^ a star to be seen at intervals through the gloomy clouds, but the 
btg«if. of the ;res8el enabled us easily to see the direction of the needle, 
nnd thus shape our course through the dark watery waste. 

We stmed in a north-easterly direction, which, from an observation 
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i][i|tcl« about to ba tba beciriii^of Beflcaohirj'lraiii 

tibe placa in ■wbieh we wbre# Without the compa<6> there adt te^alrtiar 
^ guide ^Il0v it ia much more probable tbat^ti^etimr udthi the umdiiee e( 
the cuirentSjWe should have b^n driven away from the island and pendied 
of! hunger and thiret ; or, by making i land of ^ Engaiio^ nturly 
opposite to this part of the' coast, if we h^ escaped the direM necessity 
of devouring each other, we should have:run the riak of falling into 
the jaws of the savage cannibals who inhabit the island. But frotn anrid 
the manifold dangers that surrounded us, a merciful Provid^ce had left 
open A retreat. Guided by the compass, so Emphatically called ‘ ThE 
Mariner’s Friend/ we kept pulling all night, the people taking the oars 
in turn. Still our eyes were riveted on the sad spectacle we left behind 
us, which continued to illuminate intensely tlie quarter of the horizon in 
'which she lay. 

Immediately after leaving the vessel, wc saw the flames seize upon 
the rigging, climb up the masts and yards, till the whole was enveloped 
In one dreadful conflagration. About one o'clock in the morning the 
fire, at, last reached the saltpetre, filling the bottom . of the vessel over 
whicji was placed the popper, forming the remainder of the cargo. This 
upper stratum, not being of so combustible a nature, had taken s^r&l 
hours to bum down ; but the access of the fire to the saltpetre was now 
announced by a column of flame, intensely vivid, stfiddenly rising to an im^* 
mense height, and continuing with the same extraordinary brilliancy for 
a considerable length of time, illuminating the whole horizon so strongly, 
that, at the distance of twelve or fifteen miles, which wc by that time com- 
puted ourselves to be, it would have enabled us to read the smallest print. 

“ What a splendid scene T' exclaimed Sir Stamford RaflUes, with aU 
the composure of a philosopher, although Ite knew that this brilUaiit 
spectacle was the funeral pile of the invaluable collections of animals, 
plants, manuscri{)ts, charts, drawings, &c. which he had procured with 
gmt expense and indefatigable industry, to illustrate the Natural His- 
tory of these Islands, and the moral and political condition of tlie people : 
materials which would have raised a pillar of lasting fame to their ‘pos^ 
sessor. Among other things an invaluable MS. History of the large 
Island of Borneo, is said to have perished, no copy remaining ; as akk) 
several hundred pages of a History of Sumatra, which he was composing. 
Here the fruits of his persevering labours, and the much-prized rewards 
of his scientific researches for many years, were consigned at once to 
destruction. 

When the last lurid glow of ■ the smouldering wreck, the sign of ex- 
tinguishing combustion, entirely disappeared from the sky, a mdaneholy 
solitude surrounded our little barks, as we silently pursued our gloomy 
course. A great part of the night yet remained, and a tedious one it 
was; mafty of us being half-nai^d, and the ladies and children, wbi^ 
were pulled out of bed, having out a thin covering to keep them* from 
the night air ; while, from the number of people crammed into our boat, 
leaving us 6nly room to sit upright, it was hardiy possible,^ eveik &r those 
not engaged in rowing, to catch a moment’s, repose by reoUningtn nji? 
comfortable position. As the dawn slowly advanced, we bimed our liyiM 
eagerly in the direction where land was expected, and many a miifty 
cloud disappointed our hopes, rising with iqiparent solidity from tht obemify 
but on being neared, rorifying into vapour.^ At last 
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Burkhig of the Shijy Fafite* 

S/dytwioio;^isii graduaUj became more and^moredudiiot \ tSII,‘Witbf the 
iuatjrmitf the ji8itig8im^<we joyfollydeOcri^ the Sttgar Leaf MoaftHdtt, 
m wcdb&owo loiuii^k, towering aboTe- the Kurrouading c<mn- 

atoodimanifast to vieW) and dii|)eiLed nil oar apprehenBions. 

' iWe now Jccew^on what part of the coast we were, and that a few 
hours’ hahLpuUiiig would bring us in with the i^ore. Ae the day ad'« 
vanood^ we began to suder from exposure to the sun, having nothing to 
keep off its piercing rays, many of us, in the hurry of leaving the shi^, 
being without hats, coats, &C4 About nine o’clock, while pulling along, 
between Rat Island and Buffaioe Point, w’e fell in with the Swallow, of 
Calcutta, commanded by Captain Scott, %vhich, in consequence of the 
light that had been seen during the night, was under weigh to meet us ; 
and, going on board, we were received in the most hospitable manner, 
supplied with such clothes as were immediately required, and our whole 
ship’s company treated with every rofreshinent the vessel could afford. 

A few hours after, we proceeded ashore ; and, while the guns of Port 
Marlborough saluted the Lieutenant-Governor, to whom tl^y had paid 
a similar mark of respect the day before, under very different circum- 
stances,, the assembled inhabitants of the seUlemcnt, Europeans and 
Natives, affectiemately greeted our return as persons rescued by the lin- 
ger of Providence from the jaws of destruction. As 8ir Stamford and 
Lady Radies passed the wharf, supported by the arms of their friends, 
the most affecting marks of Rympatiiy on their fate were afforded by the 
spectators, from the highest to the lowest ; even the callous Malays, (as 
they are supposed to be) melting into tears at seeing, in this state of dis- 
tress, the man who- had long been among thorn the })owerful dispenser of 
fortune and happiness to others. Such sympathy in our afflictions is so 
grateful to the human heart, that we cannot be surprised at the declara- 
tion made by Sir Stamford, in replying to the address presented to him 
by the settlement on tliis melancholy occasion, that “ the reception he 
liadmet with on his return, made him feel compensated for all his losses.'"’ 

In the above account of the sudden destruction of the vessel, some 
particulars are omitted which are yet worthy of notice. In the hrst stages 
of the fire, great alarm was caused by the captain’s exclamation about 
the gunpowder, loudly inquiring where it was. A small quantity, the 
remaiuder of th«at used for firing the salute in the morning, was left in 
the upper port of the vessel, and liable to be soon ignited. One of the 
boysi named Hawkins, volunteered to go and fetch it up, and throw it over- 
board, which the adventurous stripling happily effected. But the quan- 
tity waa.so small, consisting chiefly of a few cartiidges, that mentioning it 
atiail was only creating unnecessary alarm, without contributing in the 
l^t to our safety. After hearing it made a matter of so much conse- 
quenoe,' the passengers, wdio could not be certain of the removal of this 
danger, did not venture to return to their c^abins to save any of their articles 
o£ valuer which otherwise they might have rescued from the general wreck. 
Oath, gold, watches, &c. were all abandoned ; in particular, a large 
box of g^ldr placed on Sir Stamford Uaffles’s table, which any one 
ought have brought away by just stepping into his cabin, beskiea Lady 
Uaffles's jewels, said to be of immense value. 

^ Jiiy> apprehensions of danger were greatly increased by the iropries- 
akia <m my atincL that there were not boats to save all the people on 
board j mid, consequently, that although a few iniglit get off, in tlic end* 
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tome mutlfbe left belundi Of perith in the struggle to get 
lehioh would be mrertet I knew thet theeupUiu hsdfold 
fit Beneoolen ; and tome p^nt there hsrag remarked atilhepnmrtl^st 
he thereby endangered the iiree of the ship a company, in nsM of my 
cident happening to the vessel^ (his 6a£hed acroea my^mindat the 4r^ad-> 
ful moment when 1 aaw her destruction inevitable. Yet> SMunt 

ford md Lady Raffles, with their party, were getting into the boat, 
I did not make any attempt to accompany them, resolving rather to wait 
the result of the efforts still making to keep down the fire, apd taka my 
chance with the rest. A few minutes afterwards, hnding that the num- 
ber gone off in ^tlie first boat was so small, and seeing the danger on 
board vastly increased, I regretted that I had let slip an opportunity pf 
escaping. I eventually got into the second boat, then lowered down 
from the other quarter, which fortunately was capable of receiving all 
the rest of the people in the ship. I have since heard that Captain 
Young had offered, at Bencoolen, to sell this latter also, as well as the 
long-boat, but that Sir Stamford Raffles very properly forbade it ; telling 
him, that he must keep these two boats at least. The only substitute for 
the long-boat, actually sold, was a long narrow canoe, taken by Bir S. 
Raffles with him as a curiosity, which could be of very little use at sea. 
Indeed there was no time to get it out, nor, from the same cause, would 
even the long-boat have been available in this case. But in dangers of 
another kind, to which ships are more liable, from stress of weather, to 
the long-boat alone could we have looked for preservation. Here we owed 
our lives to the two quarter-boats that Sir Stamford commanded to be 
retained, which could be lowered down in a moment ; and, as there was 
no time to get out any other, if we had been deprived of one of them, the 
greater part of us must have perished, indeed, all who were unable, or 
who neglected, to get into the first boat that pushed off. 

It is remarkable that Bir Stamford was, within the period of three 
montlis, in treaty with six different vesse s to carry him home, before he 
actually succeeded in getting away.— 1st. The Borneo, Capt. Ros8,-W'a8 
detained as damaged, and fitting up for him when the Fame arrived,— 
2d. The Fame, Capt. Young, in which he sailed on the morning of* the 
2d of February, and was burnt on the same night.— 3d. The Swallow, 
Capt Scott, wnich he had nearly engaged, when they differed about the 
terms. — 4th. The Wellington, Capt. Maxwell, which he had actually 
engaged to carry him home, after her return from Batavia, to w'hich she 
had to go round first, But there the captain went raving mad, and con- 
sequently the voyage was abandoned. — 5th. He had also made an at- 
tempt to engage the Lady Flora, Capt M'Donnelj which was knowB to 
be at Padang; but the small vessel sent up for this purpose -wtt driven 
back and almost lost.— 6th. The Mariner, Capt. Herbert, which was then 
taken up for him, and in which he actually embarked. - 

It is also remarkable that Sir Stamford Raffles, as if conscious ffiat 
some fatality was suspended over him, would on no account sail from 
Sumatra on a Friday. He therefore embarked on Thursday, (the 7th of 
April,) although he knew he could not possibly put to sea thatd^y; 
Next morning the vessel might have sailed, hut he made her remau^till 
the fatal day was passed ; detaining also the Lady Flora, Ca|XU M^Ik>n- 
nel,^ which he had engaged ^ keep him eom|^y on rim Toyage^for 
^greater security. 
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i^tauzas on leaving Scotland Jot {j recce* 

It U remarkable, that on the morning on which Sir Stam-* 

eiibaiited to leilte Behoooleti. an earthquake shook “the seltleihent 
of Fort Marlborough to its fottiwations, and made thle surrounding' sea 
with all its ships ttertible. It is recollected, at the same time, with won- 
der, that when ‘ IStamford came to assume the reins of power in 
Sumahra; fooht the time the ship came in sight of the land, an earth«^ 
(piake made the wholB island tremble then also.' These emacidences 
are singular, thotigh perfectly capable of natural explanation: bat the' 
Malays are lost in amazement at the contemplation of such signs' and 
wonders, arid the more devout ainong*t)iem look up with pious awe to the 
KrattHnuHy and loity^ monntains, on whose summits are the temples and 
dwellings of their angry deities. 

There is, perhaps, some excuse for Sir Stamford being a little nerf 
vous, after the dreadful accident he lately met with ; but let us hope that, 
safely landed iu England, he will be ready to joindn the laugh at such 
superstitious fancies, fit only for children and savages; and that he will 
fdse dOvote his great talents, through the remainder of his days, to obtain 
for India that freedom of intercourse, and consequent prosperity, which 
he was the means'of obtaining for^ or conferring on, the Settlement of 
Sffigapope. 


STANZAS WRITTEN SOON AFTER LEAVING SCOTLAND 
FOR GREECE. 


Tub breezes arc blowliig 
'Chat Iwar me afar, 

And Hope’s flame Is glowing,— 
My bright 'jk)lar star ; 
Yct--fnem’ry recalling 
Sweet tnoBicnts ,goiw by— 

The big tetyr is idling 
Whilst steals the deep sigh, 

2 . 

Exiled, and leaving 
WhSte'er I field dear, 

My spirit is grieving, 

But dreanss not of Hear < 

Though cares without measure 
May compMS my .way, 

Not earth’s fairest tryasurtl 
CoRld tempt me to stay, 

'When troubles ducrease, 

'sun flmcyvriU hear 
Bnch accents of peace 
^Bi^thetweet on mine car 


“ In darVnws and sorrow. 

No fond bosom nigh, 

Thy lone heart shall borrow 
A liglit from on High. 

4 . 

Tliougii DO lov’d voice chcra thee, 
When peiils alni m, 

An arm shall be near thee. 

To shield thee from harm : 

The Lord is before thee. 

By land and by sea ; 

His banner is o’er thee, 

Wherever Uiou be. 

5 . 

** Though toils, sorrows, blended. 
May hence be thy lot, 

8oon thy toils shidl be ended, 

Thy sorrows forgot * 

‘W’hilc mem’ry, reviewing 
The past; shaft rejoice,— 

'Hien rouse jthee, pursuing 
'I'be path pnby choice ! ” 
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ON THE education OF YOUTH FOll CIVIL OFFICES 

No. I. 


Quod quaiidu) ct quomodo> ct per quo^ agendum sit, 

Cic. EpiST. AD ftM, 

Mi:n often live, during passing events of the greatest magnitude 
the deepest interest, with the samoi indifference and apathy as; they 
dwell in the midst of the most sublime and beautiful scenery. Thus the 
people of (Ireat Britain have witnessed the acquirement, and look upon 
the possession of their enormous Kastcrn Empire, with the same uncon- 
cern as the peasants of Chainouiii behold the stupendous height of 
Mont Blanc; for, although this latter, with its almost unrivalled sum- 
mit, its glittering glaciers, and numerous sources, is reflected on with 
pleasure aud interest by the most remote people of civilized Europe, and 
brings travellers from all parts to the villages and valleys, which are 
scattered over and indent its sides and base ; yet the inhabitants of those 
villages and valleys, except the guides who are excited by the thirst of 
gain, aro indifferent alK)ut the character, and unmoved by the subli- 
mity of the latidscape. In like manner the Biitish public, except that 
part of it Inch derives w'ealih and influence from our Indian territories, 
regard with a coldness, almost amounting to disgust, the government 
and welfare of that vast peninsula, the possession of which by a distaut 
and petty island is the admiration of the world, and will be the most 
curious historical problem of after ages. 

0( late years, it is true, .partly owing to tlie recent extension of the 
bouiidaiies 6f British India, partly to the increased and increasing num- 
ber of tliose nearly concerned in its. prosperity, and partly to the cessa- 
tion (jf tvar in Europe, the attention of the country has been roused, and 
in some degree directed to its possessions in the East. Watchful of this 
change, and looking forward to a period, rapidly ai>proaching, when, at 
the expiration of the East India Company’s Charter, their government 
Avill he brought in review before Parliament, and the ])olitical admini- 
stration oi India forced u])on public notice, I have considered the pre- 
sent time singularly well adapted for the consideration of one most iiu* 
p<n-tant part ol that almost unlimited subject ; because the agitation of 
the general question is still so far removed, that the heat of party, which 
must be then excited, is not yet felt, hut not so far as to render fruitless 
the discu.sslon, which these pages are intended to promote, by consign- 
ing the object of them to forgetfulnesvS before that period shall arrive. 

At the examination of the students at Haileybury College, on the 
noth May, 1823, an essay was read on the following subject, “ The 
character of individuals has been one of the nioat powerful causes of the 
prosperity or decay of nations.” If the youths of the College were not 
reasoning on a fallacy, they w'cre collecting arguments, when enforcing 
the above axiom, on the importance of their own educatiou ; for, if ever 
the influence of individual character was widely and quickly felt by a 
community, at no time, and in no place, can it have had an effect so 
iii.staiitaneous, or so extensive, as the influence of an Englishman s cha- 
racter at the present day on an Indian community; and it cannot be 
denied, I think, that education givep form and colour to individual cha- 
lacler ; and also, according to the above axiom, to the character of aa- 
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tions.^ , Hence, perhaps, I ipay be allowed to deduce, that the education 
of th^Rritf^h youtfc, who are designed for the Indian service, whether 
civil or military, is a matter of heavy responsibility on the British na- 
tion, and, therefore, that when the public are called upon to consider 
what is th^ f)est mode of educating that class of individuals, they are 
bound, though the voice be weak, to give that call the fullest and most 
immediate attention. 

But I ant particularly anxious, that, while provoking argument on the 
mest advantageous plan of educating public servants for India, I should 
not be misunderstood, as belonging to a party which exists in opposition 
to one 6f the institutions already established for that purpose. For al- 
though I frankly avow that my object is to supersede the present system 
of educatmg writers, yet the College at Haileybury, it will hanlly be 
denied by unprejudiced persons, has been a powerful instrument for im- 
proving the civil officers of the Company ; but whether it be the beat 
adapted for drawing into the service of the Indian Government talents 
of the highest order, or for giving the fullest effect to the influence of 
education, is doubted by many ; and, if there be any force in the argu- 
ments which will be here adduced, may perhaps be decided in the nega- 
tive. The Military School at Addiscombe docs not come within the 
scope of these pages ; the remarks, except those arising from general 
principles of education, are directed to purposes widely different from 
those of that institution — what is technical in the studios and discipline 
of the cadets, is necessarily withdrawn from the judgment of any hut a 
military man. The immediate object of the writer is the education of 
those who may hereafter fill civil offices in India; and his endeavour 
uHll be, however feeble and fruitless, to point out the means by Which 
young men of the first pretensions, by reason both of birth and ability, may 
he drawn to enter into competition for the possession of those offices, and 
thus raise the character (for, with deference be it spoken, although high 
it might be higher,) of the civil service of India, by securing for it persons 
eminently calculated to improve the moral and physical condition of our 
Eastern Empire. 

The subject naturally divides itself into two parts 1st. ITie advan- 
tages belonging to, and the objections which may be urged against, the 
plan of education, now pursued at Haileybury College ; — and 2dly. The 
proposal of a system by which all those advantages may be preserved, 
others Superadded, and the objections urged against tlie present plan for 
the' most part or altogether removed. If in the enumeration of the ad- 
vantages peculiar to the College, the amount should be foUnd unexpect- 
edly small, it may be because some, which many at first sight supimse 
pvojper to that establishment, are common to all liberal systems of edu- 
cation, and some which many consider as belonging to the golden num- 
ber of advantages, will be here placed under the head of evils, and 
which' it will be attempted to show arc properly so classed. 

It will be recollected that Mr. Malthus, in 1817, printed a pamphlet 
in defence of the College at Haileybury; and it must be present to the 
minds of such as are interested in the subject, that in the beginning of 
this year a debate took place at the India House the merits of that 
institution. The champion of the College, on this occasion, was Mr. 
Bobert Grant ; and its friends could hardly have found, whether for 
ability orxharacter, two more dUtin^ehed vidvocatesthanMr. Malthus 
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tiM coaler and nicer controveTsy of the peo^ and the odi^r ^ skilful 
gladiator in the arena of public debate. 1 stop not a moment td con< 
aider, whether the judgment of two such men be unbiassed by personal 
interest and feeling. Were 1 trying to win a cause, instead of patiently 
examining a system, 1 should wish that their impartiality could be 
doubted. Could I add, after taking the list from them, these are ail the 
adyantages which its two most partial friends can claim for Haileybury 
CoHjBge, my argument, were 1 a partisan, would be incomparably 
strengthened. But Mr. Grant has judiciously remarked, that **^exag>^ 
gerated praise only tends to injure its object;’^ and Mr. Malthus has so 
long been accustomed to think and write with the exactness of a philo- 
sopher, that exaggeration of praise or blame is as incompatible with his 
moral, as with the physical analysis of the chemist. Therefore 1 gladly 
take their authority in support of the advantages, which are here willingly 
allowed to Hertford College ; and the enumeration of them will thus 
carry with it the sanction of the best, because the most impartial, advo- 
cates of that institution. 

These advantages then are reducible to- the following heads, peculiar 
it will be olwerved to Haileybury College ; both the above gentlemen 
haik stated many others common, as they would readily admit, to scho- 
lastic (under which 1 include collegiate) establishments. 

Ist. The system of instruction in use at Haileybury is more various 
and comprehensive than that of any other institution, be it school or 
college. 

2dly. The characteristic difference of Haileybury, as an establfshmcnt 
for the education of youth, is a combination of the discipline of a school 
and a college, rejecting what is considered the excessive freedom of the 
one, and the degrading restraints and punishments of the other. 

•'Idly, The power of forming intimacies with persons destined for In- 
dia-^and for the same line of service in that country. 

4thly. The constant direction of the mind to the practical use of tliat 
education to which it is subjected. 

It will Oakily be perceived, that under the first bead is included the 
grand and distinctive advantage of the College, Bie -power of gaining an 
acquaintance with the vernacular languages of the East, one of several 
subdivisions, which compose that head — such as a distinct course of 
lectures on political economy, on the laws of England, and on natural 
philosophy ; subjiSits, for the most part, wholly neglected at eebools ; 
and, though provided for by the system, but imperfectly attended to in 
the practice of our -Universities at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Il I have omitted to state any benefits to be derived from the College 
at Haileybury, and from the College aleae, I can sincerely declare, that 
it has arisen from Inadvertence, and not from the most remote wish to 
undervalue that institution, which I allow to be the best system yet put 
on trial for the education of the East India Company’s civil servants. 
One advantage I certainly have not mentiocted, and -for too natural a 
reason, because, alas! k is temporary. Need I do more than write the 
naonei of Batten, Wilkins. Malthus, and Mackintosh, and congratulate 
the students on the pottession of sneh guides to knowledge and virtoe ; 
who, while they enforce a precept presort an example.* 1 wBI' frdely 
coofoea, that, akhough they may fimi elsewhere iadiTiduhls rf tqdaJ, 
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ftUperior^ merit, nowhere else will they find them com- 
teg^ether ik>t their own and sole benefit. Still, this supreme 
advantage, J not only hope to preserve, in the plan to be proposed, but 
to provide also for its permaoteocy^ by showing the means oi securing 
successors worthy of such men* If 1 should fail to make the services 
of such cdunent individuals a necessary consequence of an improved 
system, there will exist, 1 acknowledge, a powerful argument against me. 

Of the four heads under which the distinct claims of Haileybury to 
preference are classed, 1 shall say nothing of the first, until 1 come to 
point out how that part of tho system is to be created in another place ; 
but shall now proceed to the second division, viz. That characteristic 
difiercnce, whi^ consists in the combination of the discipline of a college 
and a school. This distinction, which Mr. Malthus and Mr. Grant 
appear to consider so beneficial to the students, is one of those, which 1 
must transfer from the advantages enjoyed, to the disadvantages pos- 
sessed by the College. 1 cannot but think that the attempt to unite the 
two kinds qf discipline has been singularly unsuccessful : that what is 
good in either has been much impaired, and the imperfections inherent in 
botl) preserved : that the spirit of both has escaped, and left only the 
forms of the two to be brought into collision, but not into connexion. 
My objection lies not against the harmless adoption of the cap and Hl^n 
for dress, and of student and professor for titles ; the former was as 
open to the taste and selection of the College Committee, as the yellow 
stockings and blue vest of the Christ's Hospital boys ; and the latter are 
now in such general use, that farriers’ boys are called Veterinary IsStu- 
dents, and drawers of teeth Dental Professors. . But I object to this 
combination, because the advantages belonging to the two kinds of dis- 
cipline, consist chiefly ,in their separation ; and I do not believe it pos- 
sible to attain their union, and preserve the effect of either. For, is it 
not, if closely considered, exactly what Mr. Grant, in defending the 
College, has described, as setting human ingenuity at defiance ; and 
beyond the grasp of the most comprehensive philosophy ? Is it not, ia 
short, attempting the solution of what has been (to use Mr. Grant's 
words) ** a problem hitherto so torturing to human ingenuity — in 
what manner we are to reconcile a perpetual system of inspection and 
superintendence, wdth that freedom of choice, which is essential to 
moral agency — a course of w'atchful guardianship, by which error shall 
be rendered almost physically imjwssible, with the attainment of that 
self-control and self-discipline, to which the possibility of erring is an 
essential prerrequisite<r-an arrangement of time and employment by 
which all temptation shall be excluded^ with that habit of resisting 
temptation, which necessarily supposes a degree of exposure to it.'*? For, 
does not the spirit of school discipline consist in a perpetual system of 
inspection and superintendence while that of a college is distinguished 
by allowing ** that freedom of choice which is essential to moral 
agency'*? Is not the former ‘‘ a course of watchful gt^dianship by 
which error is rendered almost 'physically impossible while through the 
latter we gain “ that self-control and self-discipline, to which the possi- 
bility of erring is an essential pre-requisite”? Is it not at school that 
we look for an arrangement of time and employment by which all 
temptarion shall be excluded while we expect to acquire at college 
that of. residing toonpUtioOt which necessarily supposes a degree 
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of^’expoauro to it”? In fine, does not the plan of a school exclt}de,,ai 
far as possible, “ the liability to fall;” and does not the plan of a coUege 
try ‘‘ whether the pupil has acquired the power to stand ” ? And is it 
not a truth that to unite these two is a thing impossible ? ‘And, there- 
fore, that this supposed advantage, ei\joyed by Haileybury, iS in fact an 
attempt to achieve an impossibility ? 

Mr. Grant’s Oxonian friend, whose letter he quotes, speaks of the 
discipline observed at the East India College as being midway between 
that of a public school and a cpllegc. He means, it is presumed, not 
that it stands there independent of both, and peculiar in its nature, but 
peculiar only in uniting properties of each. Let us for a moment consi- 
der the effect of this ambiguous sort of discipline, as represented by a 
member of the civil service of India, and formerly a student at Hailey- 
bury. The Civilian, whose printed letter is cited by Mr. Grant, pro- 
duces an illustration apt, though homely, and valuable, because it is not 
a mere hypothetical statement, but the relation of a fact, w^hich actually 
caused disturbance : “ A regulation is made forbidding the use of fire- 
works on the 5th of November ; a person is suspected of having some 
squibs in his pessession — the professors proceed to search his apart- 
ments — the students conceive this to be an act alike unwarrantable and 
ungentlemanlike, and the individual, wdiom none would have supported 
for his own sake, excites their sympathy, and becomes the leader of a 
disorderly party.’' Mr. Grant has said, and I repeat, experto credite. 
The mere terms made use of, though harmless, help the mind to a con- 
viction of the inconsistency, may I not add, to the absurdity of the 
system. Change professors into usherSy and students into boySy and 
the passage becomes consistent. But, as it stands, it is as if Mr. Peel were 
set to catch a thief, or Mr. Canning to detect a spy. It resembles the ridi- 
culous predicaments of Lucian’s Gods, and, to drop into a bathos, a Lord 
Mayor inquiring into the moral responsibility of dogs. It is self-evident, 
that if the rod had no place in the system, the prohibition should not 
have been issued, ft is exactly such a prohibition, as being transgressed, 
should be enforced by a flogging. Squibbing can only be a delinquency 
among school-boys or the rabble ; it is a practice which falls into desue- 
tude, or loses its danger among men, because, if revived, it is exercised 
under their superintendence for the amusement of children. 

Mr. Grant’s Oxford friend, to whom I have before alluded, informs 
us that the pastimes of shooting, driving, and riding, are forbidden ; a 
youth at Haileybury must get his exercise by perseverance in walking, 
if unused to, or unfitted for athletic sports. This assertion is not con- 
tradicted, and passes without comment; we are, therefore, left to be- 
lieve, that it is not overcharged. But can we persuade ourselves to 
think such regulations, if strictly observed, beneficial to the student; in 
whom, as Mr. Malthus professes, it is endeavoured to hasten the deve- 
lopment of manly character, and the acquirement of manly hfibits ? The 
Oxonian will correct me if I am wrong in stating, that by the statutes 
of the University, similar prohibitions exist at Oxford, although the 
livery stables, which abound in St. Aldgate’s and the Commarket, the 
rattling of gigs, and the crashing of tandems, the fustian jacket and 
gun, and the uniforms of various hunts, bear testimony to the wi^om 
of those, who abate of the rigour, when they are Intrusted with the ad- 
ministration, qf the laws. For, great as is the liberty allowed by the 
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ty when compared with the thraldom of a acTiool, yet 

jtlj Wh& tl»eJlalldhcs8 of the ministry (which wisely leaves much to 
the je$gtrtt du corps of the gownsmen), than' the * liberality 

of of government, that permit^ to the members of our Uni- 

\’ert4t5e4, tt%|peetotn of action,^ wh%rtce they shortly learn to make the 
serious occupations of life the pursuits of their choice, as they are the 
line of their duty. For by that freedom alone can they arrive at a 
knowfedgje ^the truth of ^icero*s valuable avowal: “ ScribU tamen tit te* 
admoneam^ qtiod ipse litteris omnibuS^a mieritia deditus, eXperiendo 
tamen ma^s^ ^tiam discendo cognovi.” JBut» by the account of the 
Oxonian, hbw opposite in letter and spirit is the discipline of Hertford' 
CoUe^; andj m consequence, how different is the conduct of the 
students, not perhaps, as the reader w'ould without reflection expect, in 
tlie undeviating orderliness of their behaviour, but in their bold defiance, 
and happy evasions of prohibitory enactments ; whereby, although they 
have never been guilty of those frantic acts of insubordination charged 
upon them by the enemies of the institution, they w’ould astonish a smug- 
gler, baffle an exciseman, and leave a Bow-street runner at fault. Yet^ 
if the restrictive Regulations of the College were strictly observed, hoV 
sad a preparation for the enervating climate of India would be afforded 
by the recreations of Hailey bury ! 

Mr. Malthus and Mr. Grant both appeal to the advantage enjoyed by 
the studenta of possessing private apartments, which gives them the ' 
power, says the lormer, of following their stud,i<?8 undisturbed, and of 
selecting, says the latter, their own circle of acquaintance from among 
their fello^v collegians.* But the Civilian, whose letter Mr. Grant quotes 
with applaiwe, appears to consider the private apartment as aii evil, 
because it leads the student to believe, that he is living tmder a college 
discipline in its most liberal sense ; and when, by transgression, he dis- 
covers that his sphere of action is much more confined, the separate 
apartment encourages insubordination by facilitating the formation and 
execution of projects, w’hich the resentment of mortified and disappointed 
feelings suggests. On the power of selecting acquaintances and friendi^ 
at Haileybury, I shall have to speak at large in a future communication. 

But, at the age of sixteen, is privacy a desirable privilege for the mind, 
V'hen the perceptions and feelings are first awakened and warmed by 
olyects which give a new character to life ; a change, which sometimes 
stops th^ advancement of a lively, boy, and leaves him for ever a dull 
while it as often arouses a drowsy dunce, and developes faculties 
which he Unconsciously slept over, but which raise him to eminence in 
and show him honoured among men, who was despised ambn^ 
Ws. ^ fa it not at this precise period that the latter part of our scho^ 
cducftiion becomes so eminently useful, by withdrawing the mind from 
enamoured of its own novel feelings and prospects ; and directing 
the new stimiilus to the excitement of exertion, and endeavours alter 
distinction, both in the serious rivalry of candidates for literary honoiirs, 
»nd th§ ^arc^y less useful contention of opponents in athletic sports ? 
■At this moment, to enforce privacy on a healthy mind, is to run the 
risk of perverting its powers, and deforming its beauty by cramping its 
^owth I '\fhile to indulge a morbid love of solitude (for morbid it most 


* Page 17, of the Letter to the Chairman, &c, 1623. 
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be in early youth) is to increase a disease of fatal tendency to the in- 
tellfct, and to allow a moping boy to grow into a maturec^ misanthropist. 
Of the distinction between this power, of being private and alone, en- 
joyed l)y under-graduates in their rooms at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
that which is made a part of the discipline at Haileybnry, is scarcely 
necessary to say mucli. The numerous gown and town population of 
tbe Universities leuds a charm to retirement by giving.it contrast; 
whereas the silence and sameness of absolute solitude at Haileybury, arc 
but a few degrees removed from; the general infrequency of sights and 
sounds which characterizes the place. But tlie difference of the time 
of life, at which such j)rivacy is generally put at the student s command 
in the one situation and the other, is of especial importance ; and the 
mode of living at the Universities is more likely to recommend it as a 
privilege to be desired, than, as at Haileybury, an injunction to be ob- 
served, Who, that has any love of study, has not felt the delight of 
quitting a noisy breakfast party of fifteen or sixteen, and escaping from 
the smell of fried kidneys, pigeon pies, and the strong diet of an Oxford 
breakfast tabic, to the repose and freshness of his own rooms ? Or, on 
the day after a hard run with Sir Thomas Mostyn s, or the Duke of 
Beaufort's hounds, succeeded by a roystering wine party, has he not sat 
down to read with that spur to diligence, which is applied by the recol- 
lection (not altogether unpleasant, when time is not too far a-head) of 
hours devoted to pleasure, but stolen from study, and now to be redeemed 
by double labour f 

But, unless I am deceived, the power of studying in private, although 
it is au advantage claimed for, can hardly be allowed to the system at 
Haileybury. Among eighty* students, (which I believe is about the average 
number at the College,) the separation of apartments is not I’epresented 
as causing, except for sleep, much solitude or separation of society. If, 
pn the contrary, a bihle with a black, and another with a red binding, 
should serve as a substitute for a rouge et noir table, and a partie car- 
f4e, supposed to be lost in tlie sublime of Pindar, or winning from a 
corrupt text the meaning of ^chylus, should in reality be playing, in a 
gentlemanlike way, at guinea shorts ; if, in truth, the privacy of the 
student’s apartment be converted into the seCreay of the gamester’s hell, 
I must confess, that in my poor judgment, eighty hobbard-de-hoys, from 
16 to 19 years of age, might with more advantage study together under 
the eye ot a master. 

In the beginning of this first of a series of pcqiers upon tbe education 
pf youtji for civil oliicea in India, I have stated my object to b® tbe pro- 
motion of discusaiou. on this interesting subject; outl may be .allowed, 
perhaps, to hope, if any thing in the course of my early communioation 
should appear to call for remark, reprehension, or reply, from any quar- 
ter, that I may be heard to the conclusion of what I have to say .before 
such bo made, or, at least, before I shall be expected to put in an ex- 
planoXion or r<jQinder,‘'^votay d%Q Ihitv 

xal yvviAyin dSwWw.* Polyh. 

B. M. V. 


> There are aocoramodadoni, it iii said, for one hundred. 

5 For altUoofrh i*y a part we may form a couccptiou of the whole, yet fO gaia 
a disUnct and perfect kuuwlfdge of it, by such mews* is impossible. 
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Crit]c*l,Reti*TAe« in PhUol®|fy amt 
G«o^raphy. OiaAgowi Svo. pp. 202, 

Ttic authors of this volume ^pear to. 
lie (|^e{i)y imbued with a love of Oriental 
iiitemture, and to take & warm interest 
in its advancement » but the character iu 
which they hare chosen to appear before 
the public, and tike twrurxt and caustic* 
tone which they have adopted, are un- 
Pirtuuately Ui calculated to conciliate 
favour, nr to secure popularity. Never- 
thHmthetilr of open plainness and un-*. 
conipromtshkg sioceri^, which they have 
assumed, how'ever unnaLatable U may be 
to the subjects of their strictures, has 
•very appeiutince of being geuuioe ; and 
the intiiuate acquaimauce wliicli they, 
manifest with the subjects of which they 
treat, stamps a value npou their opinions 
which cannot be disputed. 

'flit* fli-st article in the volume consists 
of a review of Dr. Lee’s edition (the 8tli} 
of Sir W. Jones’s Persian Grammar, la 
which the worthy professor receives a 
.sharp, but, apparently in many iu stances, 
a deserved castigation, for the numerous 
faults, both of commission and omission, 
with which the'ivjviewer declares that 
edition to abound. It is neeiliess Ui enter 
here into an examination of the contro- 
versy to which this review has given rise, 
for Dr. Lee had alieady published a vin^ 
dication of his work, witicli will in alt 
}>robability call forth a reply from his 
unknown antagonist. We shall merely 
observe that in our opinion the strong 
biting laimiMe of the reviewer, however 
aiucn to be deprecated in a critic on or- 
dinary occasions, is Hkcly In the present 
lufitanee to be productive of the heat rc- 
tnlts, not only by inciting the editor of 
the Grammar in question to look more 
closely into the subject which he has un- 
dertaken to illustiate, but also by rousing 
the dormant energies of other distin- 
guished Orieutallsts from the negligent 
and apathetib state into which some of 
them appear to have subsided. 'Jlie 
warm sumulus 8i)plied iu these critical 
researches to ouc of theii number may, 
^fhaps, operate sympathetictilly upon 
mimeroutg others, and wc hope at leasi 
that its effects wiil foe fully evinced in the 
increased care and circums|)ection with 
Which tfleufeiitary works on the Kastei'ti 
langu^es will in fuUre be composed.' 

•iTii! subject of tlie second article is 
entirely geographical ; it is entitled , “ An 
Examinatfon of the vartous Opinions 
that in modem thuei have been held rc- 
aneqting thp Sourcesi of the Ganges, and 
tne compctilesa of the Lamas Map of 
Thibet." Tto rttamiiiatioa ftiTOb'cs a 


prDik>Qnd and very IntereiUngdiaeniakHi 
of a variety of subjects connected 
the geography of Central Asia, and Wth 
tite modern dtscoveiies in that part of the 
Kastern Continent, the lohy mointains^ 
oi which present an almost Impasiable 
barrier to tlic researches of science* The 
author enters into a minute comparison, 
of the positions of almost every place of 
imimrranee ui these remote tegious, 
as they are laid dowu iu tlm mapt* of the 
best modern gc(»graphers, and showa 
that lyAtivilie, Aaquetil du Perron, 
l^efenshaler, Hcuael, Arrowsiujth, atm 
Pinkerton, have ail successively commit- 
ted far greater errors with respect to the 
Sources of the Ganges, Ac. than those 
wliicU they have charged upon the Map 
of the Lamas, which they have repre- 
sented as miserably vague and iuconwet. 
while in fact, consideiing the time and 
the ciicumstunces under which it was 
coiistnicted, it presents a much greater 
approximation to the truth than could 
reasonably hm'e been expected. Jn the 
coui'se of the ai'ticle, the writer gives a 
detailed account of the important disco- 
veries of Webb, Fraser, Htnlgson, and 
Moot croft, and concludes with a vindica- 
tion of their claims from the bold as- 
sumptions of a Report presented to the 
Asiatic Society of Paris-, by MM. Klap- 
roth and Saint Martin, which will be 
Ibinid at length at p. 4bo of tlic first vo- 
lume of the Oriental Herald, ami in 
which it is maintained that the honour 
of discovering the Sources of tlic Ganges 
pud of the Settled), belougs of right to 
the French and uermaus, Inasmuch an 
they are laid dowu in a map of Father 
Tiefentbalcr, published forU years ago 
by Anquctil uu Perrou. Tliu author 
shows, from 'Jlcfcnthaler’s own express 
words, that he hail never visited tha 
Source of the Ganges, but obtained his 
iufonnatiou from the reports of others ; 
that the description which he gives of it 
is uMerly at variance with its a^al ap- 
pearances, and tluit the puartions and 
bearings which he assigns to the placcil 
in its imniediate neig^ibourhood, ' are 
grossly erroneous. With respect also to 
the origin of the Settledi, in Lake Man- 
sanrar, 'nefentlialcr’s mformati/m was 
only second-hand, Iwitig derived from 
the re(>ort of a native mesiengor j and if 
his statements respecting it are to be 
taken for man ted, the Lake has UireC 
di.stinct outlets, two of which are at eud.s 
directly opposite, a thing physically im- 
possible. 'I’he claims of Anquctil du 
PetTon are easily dismissed, for they rest 
only off the fact of Ms having been the 
imfdfsher of /Wwwffrfer ; 
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liis map having l)een wholly grounded on 
that gentlemon'R materials. 

The third and last article in thev'olume 
is a review of Noble’s Arabic Vocabulary, 
and Index to Richardson's Arabic Gram- 
mar, published at Edinburgh in 1820. 

reviewer here reverts to the style of 
l|(k criti(jue on Dr, I^ee, an4 treats Mr. 
ISlo^e wuh little less, severity than that 
which he had previously exercised on the 
Cambridge Piofcssor. 

After a few excellent preliminary ob- 
servations on the purpose and formation 
of Dictionanes, tkc. and on the manner 
in which this task has hitherto been per- 
formed by Lexicographers, or as he is 
pleased to call them, Phemlgraphers, he 
proceeds to point out a great number of 
errors in the execution of Mr. Noble’s 
work, which are calculated to diminish 
its utility, or even to render it positively 
iniurious, to the mere student of Arabic, 
who may unwarily make use of it to for- 
ward his studies in that langu<igc ; and 
as he seems determined to spaix* nobody 
who comes fairly within reach of his lash, 
he also fails foul of another gcntlemnn, 
of wlmsc work Mr. Noble has spoken 
favourably, but of which he does not 
seem to entertain a similar opinion. 
This Is Mr. Townsliend’s “ Character of 
Moses established for Veracity as an 
Historian subsequent to the Deluge," 
the second volume of which is altogether 
devoted to Philolorical speculations and 
discussions, and wnich is attacked by the 
reviewer with a severity that appears 
fully justified by the extracts winch he 
adduces. 

Such arc the contents of this daring 
and well-written volume, which we 
tjiink on tlie wliole likely to produce a 
oeneftcial and hasting effect, as well on 
those who are at the present moment 
smarting under the severity of its stric- 
tures, as on those who, feeling those 
awkward sensations which the “ proxi- 
mus ardet ” usually communlcate.s, may 
have some reasons for suspecting that 
their own turn may possibly come next. 

A View of the Past and Present State 
of the Trade between Great Britain and 
all parts of the World, in its Imports 
and Exports, progressively from 16117 
to 1822, carefully compiled; the an- 
cient part from the most ambcniic 
original Records, printed and manu- 
script; and the modern part from 
oflieial Materials (mostly unpublished) 
extracted from the Records of Parlia- 
ment, &c. Ac. By Cssar Moreau, Esq. 
Vice Consul of France, 

'Fliis View, which is printed in the 
form of a chart on one sheet of paper 
of very large dimensions , is replete 
with information of tlie highest value 
aud iniportuiice to alj who are iuter<»teil 


Report. 

in the commercial prosperity of jOreat 
Britain. In this age of Intjuii-y. when 
political economy, at length assuming the 
rank of A science, is studied by all, and 
when its principles, hitherto so imper- 
fectly understood, . andao needlessly com - 
plicated, have been developed by a few 
leading writers, and reduced to general 
maxims, now adopted alike by tlieOre- 
tical and practical men, the necessity 
of possessing accurate data on Which to 
reason and to act, becomes every day 
more apjiarent. In Uiis respect the chart 
before us is well calculated to render the 
most essential service ; but its utility is 
by no means confined to the state.snian 
and the political economist : the practi- 
cal merrhant may also derive fiom its 
eolunitis the surest indications of the 
value and extent of our commercial trans- 
actions witli every part of the globe. 

It contains, in addition to a statement 
of tlie yearly value of the imports ami 
exports of Great Britain to and from 
each distinct “ Kingdom, St;ite, or Co- 
lony respectively, (stated at the otTteial 
lates of valuation established In tlie year 
1696, whicli imply quantity rather tJian 
value,) the net amount of the GnsUnns, 
the tonnage of vessels cleared outwards 
from Great Britain, the price of thc]Mib- 
lic funds, and tlie number of Bankrupts: 
distinguisliing the years of War and 
Peace, during the last 125 years, year by 
year." The patience and assiduity whicn 
M. Moreau lias brought to his laoorious 
tusk, in (xillectlug mateiials forwlilch he 
states that lie has been occupied witlinut 
interniption tor eight years, are not the 
less prai.'^'wortliy because thiw wci’c tlie 
only qualifications necessary tor its exe- 
cution ; they are qualificatioiis which few 
men [xissess in so high a degree, or at 
least which few men would be willing 
to exert in the accumulation of such an 
almost endless series of figures. 

'Faking for granted tlie accuracy of 
these 'Fables, which apfiears to us un- 
questionable, we shall extract from them 
every fifth year’s statement of our East 
Indian 'Frade, as that in which the majo- 
rity of our readers are more pariicalariy 
interested. It should be observed, 'tiiat 
the author has prefixed to the date of 
eacli year the letter W. or P., according 
as Groat Britain was, at the period re- 
ferred to, in a slate of War or Peace, 
and that the odd shillings and pence are 
omitted in tlie items of each particular 
roimtiy, aJtliough reckoned in the gene- 
ral total for each year. It is also to be 
remarked that-ln estimating the vidue of 
the exiiorts, the precious metals are 
altogether omitted^ as having of nedw- 
siiy been previonsly imported ; thus tho 
i^ntity of.^oid and kuver exported- by 
the East India Company alone betwieea 
the years I708and IBH, and notiiieluded 
in the following /Faule, amounted^ to 
42,807,:i00/, Th^ Table opmlwehehdi 
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^he .KafiUudie^i China, the Maiiritiuc, 
Tliwr, New HoUnpid> »Qd t|iu blaucLi 
<if the, South Sbt; 


Y«vt. 

' iiafMnrts: 

Ex:iK>rta. 

• 

£ 

£ 

W. 1697 

262,a37 

67,694 

W, 1702 

247,014 

87,484 

W. 1707 

355,838 

55,974 

W. 1712 

456,9:i3 

142,323 

P. 1717 

494,861 

82,646 

P. 17-22 

764,6.53 

125,477 

P. 1727 

! 1,125,8-29 

97,808 

P. 1732 

i 981, .332 

159,099 

P. 1737 

i 915,881 

378,08lt 

W. 1712 

l,2l.i,878 

373,797 

W. 1747 

821,7.13 

345,5-26 

P. 1752 

1 ,068,366 

627,688 

W. 1757 

1,111,908 

845,466 

W. 1762 

972,8.38 

1,067,35.1 

P. 1767 

1,981,173 

1,272,6.54 

P. 1772 

2,473,192 

941,;46l 

W. 1777 

1,834,221 

785,825 

W. 1782 

626,319 

1,467,844 

P. 1787 

.3,4.30,868 

1,551,209 

P. 1792 

2,671,547 

2,437,887 

W. 1797 

3,942,384 

2,288,415 

P. 1802 

5,794,906 

2,929,816 

W. 1807 

3,401,700 

1,884,437 

W. 1812 

:»,602,.358 

1,779,212 

P. 1817 

7,687,328 

2,794,6:14 

P. 1822 

5,122,993 

4,100,693 


The h’lKhest amount of imports in any 
one year was in I Bit;, 8,312,591/.; and 
of eai>orts, in 1821 , 4,427,331/. 

VVf have not sutllcicnt hpace to enlarge 
npou the many important considerations 
that may be deduced from the compa- 
rative estimate of our coinineicewith the 
Kast, with which M. INJoreau has fur- 
nished us. We cannot, however, ciitirdy 
pass over iu silence the remarkable in- 
crease in tlie returns wlticii iininediaUdy 
followed the opening of the East Indian 
Trade. To this wise and beneficial mea- 
sure it is obviously owing that the iiu- 
poru of the years 1815 and 1816, more 
esMciaUy, rose to the unprecedented 
value of eight luilllous sterling. Such 
practical illustrations of tlie advautages 
of Free Trade, cannot be too often re- 
called to tl»e atteiitiou of the Erltlsb mer- 
chant, although we lielieve that theie 
scarcely exists au individual of that in- 
telligent and honoui*ab1e class who still 
eutectalnaadoul;^ upou thcBuldcct. Such 
indeed Is our confiuence in the spirit aud 
^uerg)’ of the commercial body, and in 
tlie enlightened views of liltcrsd policy 
which. are rapidly gaining ground nmong 
our statesmen , . that we feel perfectly 
assuxed their united exertions will ere 
loi». rase to the ground the antiquated 
upa .tottering fabric of Monopoly, iu 
o^r^to erect uimn its ruins the solid 
edifioe of, a free and unrestricted inter- 
course with all part? of the globe. 


Six Months Residence and TntTels in 
hiexico, containing* Remarks on the 
present state af New S^io, its natural 
productions, State of ^ciety, Manu- 
factures, Trade, Agriculture end An- 
tiquities, &c. with Plates and Maps. 
By W. Bullock, F. L.S., Proprietor of 
the late London Museum. 8vo. pp. 532. 

The illiberal and jealous spirit wldch 
has constantly characturized the Govein- 
uieut of Spain hod snccreded iu eutu ely 
detadiing her American possessions from 
the remainder of the world, so long as 
alie rctainetl her {leruiciuus control over 
those fav’ouied portions of tlie earth. 
Rich in the gilts of nature, picturesque 
in their scenery, and interesting from the 
vestiges of their former inhabitants, a 
race considerable from its number and 
its appitiach to civilization; little elsd 
than vague reports i^elating to them luid 
reached Europe, previously to the visit 
of Barou Humholdt to tliose important 
regions. The sagacious and penetrating 
mind of thatactivc and profound inquirer 
sulliced to t‘Xplore a variety of facta of 
the most importaut nature, which he 
subsequently published to the world, in 
details calculattMl to enlighten the politi- 
cian, the ger»lqgist, the antiquarian, and 
the man of Hcience. In his works, how- 
ever, iher(‘ existed little of that familiar 
style of description which is so well 
ailapted to illustramthe minuter feature.? 
of .scenery, the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants, their domestic economy, 
their amusements, and their feelings, 
andtho.se niimorous other eiicumstancos 
trifling in themselvc.s, but which are the 
first objects that attiact the attention of 
the general triucller, and those which 
bring most closely home to us the real 
clunucter of a country. There equse- 
queutly i emained a vagueurs.i in our ideas 
respecting Mexico wliieli it was highly 
iuuMu-tant to remove, at a period when 
information lelativc i<i that country 
claims hu peculiar uu interest, and this 
Mr. BuIIock’s book is admirably calcu- 
lated to effec*!. 

With ju.st suffleient of science to render 
it pleasing without being tiriwome to the 
general leader, his work will doubtless 
iKTomc popular; and the easy and fami- 
liar style in which it conveys the great 
variety of amn.<ing information it em- 
braces, is well fitted to the nature of its 
ctmteiits. The occasional notices of ob- 
jects intercKtiiig froni their connexion 
with the antiqnitie.s, the history, and the 
superstitions of the former inhabitants 
of .Mexico will also tend to excite atten> 
tion } .several of these arc figured in the 
plates, which are well finished, and pre- 
.sent many subjects of the lighter Jis well 
as the more ira|K)sli)g dcscrlptiitn/* with 
which the country abounds. 

At a time when M exico was less k nown , 
hUad been imagiued by several Uricntal- 
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htn of eminence that analogies might be 
traced in its earliw religion and its anti- 
(inities to those of Egypt and of the East. 
These notions we in^f^^n€ are likely to 
(lisapi)ear as the subject becomes more 
fully Investigated. 'I'hc hieroglyphics, 
518 they have been tenned, of Mexico, 
unlike those of Egypt, appear not to be 
the symbols of a written language, but 
rather a rude attempt at an nistoii- 
cal painting of the event ivhlcli it was 
purposed to record; the resemblances 
which have been pointed out between 
some of th§ deities of the respeetlve 
countries ar<j ali^o far frbiii striking } 


while the satigiiitiary chdracter of irtapy 
of tho«e of Mexico agrees well with the 
bloody and feiocious system of snper- 
stition which funnerly douiished there, 
and which is as strongly ooposed as pos- 
sible to the mild religion ot the vegetable- 
eating Egyptians^ and of the earlier iii- 
liabitants of HiiidOostan, before the 
Brahmliiical caste had assumed in the 
latter its present ascendency over the 
better feelings of mankind. In these, 
and ill many other particulars, the pre- 
.sent volume will be found capable of 
alfording much entertaihihg information. 


OP!>flONg ENTERTAINED IN FR\NCF, ON THE DOMINION OF 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


We have received from France an His- 
torical Essay cm the. Origin, i*i ogress, 
and Ibobable He.sulls of the English Em- 
pire in India, It is fiom the jum of M. 
Say, and wa.s wiittcu for the lUvuc 
Encyclopediquc. The autlior commence.^ 
with remarking that the nations of 
the continent, geneiaily, are extreme- 
ly ignonUit of the natuicof our dominion 
in the East ; thinking, in fact, tliat India 
is the pilnclpal .souice of oui national 
wealtli. T’liis error is common to the 
continental goceinmeuts, as well a.s to 
the people ; although it would seem that 
their luteie.sls might induce them to 
accpiiic more collect infoiiiiation on a 
imiut of such considerable impoitaiice. 
Tljc presetit essay was meant, and i.s very 
well ealculate<l, to lemove tlieso preju- 
dices fiom the niiiuls of our neighbours j 
;uhI as it is always iiustnictive, if uot very 
plciisiiig, to obsei vc wbat is thought of 
ns hy others, we intend, in a nrccecd- 
iiig Number, to present our readers with 
a tiRiislatiou of M. Say’.s essay. The 
materials from which he has drawn his 
conclusions, are already, it is true, be- 
fore tlic public i but it is not every one 
who has either the patience or ability 
to c.oine at correct views of so intricate 
a mailer, from cumbrous histories, or 
more cumbrous memoirs and political 
suivevs. It is of material importance 
tlmt sliort pictures of oluects of this kind 
should now and then be placed before 
tlic public, tliat although its attention be 
distracted by variou.s calls, it may, never- 
theless know where to hnd at a glance, 
ihe differential characters of the object^ 
of its thoughts. Indian matters arc now 
grown of impoit^uce. in Europe : public 
curiosity is itiused the eyes of tliiiiking 
Iiei'MUisof oil opinions are dhected to- 
waixl^ our possessions in tiic East ; and 
tlie nature of our power in those couii- 
"ines ;ipi>cars to all maiikiud but ourselves 
a monstrous and uuaccountabU' anomaly. 


M, Say suspects tlmt our gains, if faiily 
calculated, would be found to bfi .small ; 
lie, iiuleed, deinon.strates that, as fill* as 
the English people arc concerned, our 
Esustern cmpiie is a burden and a curse ; 
iindaddsto tliis denioiistiation bis con- 
viction that very considerable changes 
are on the eve of development in India. 
We see in his Essay the view taken by 
sensible people on the continetit, of the 
p(diey pursued by the East India Com- 
pany in the East : in his opinion it i.s .so 
vile as to deserve the epithet MnehUrd- 
Vuiu, which i.s made u.se of (though very 
inijiroperly) to characterize every species 
of violence and HTiud. When wars arise 
among the Native piinces, the English, 
.say.s lie, always throw in Uie balance of 
their power in favour of one of the con- 
tending pai ties ; they share the .s|)oil of 
tlie vauquished, contiive to lender even 
the conqueror tributaiy, and conclude by 
stripping 1 dm likewise of his dominions. 
He considers the Native princes, indeed, 
;is mere fiscal agents, wlio collect tri- 
bute from their subjects, and then share 
it with the Company. Those of them 
who are uot siitficiently subtnissive, arc 
displaced, and others more docile put 
ill tlieir room. Passing ovCr many 
things which desen^e notice, we shall 
obsciTc what is liis opinion or the digni- 
ty of the Directorship. 'Hie Company, hc 
remarks, is merely an intermediary be* 
twecli the Euglisn Guveniment audits 
Oriental possessions ; It is put forth to 
take upon it all the odium of obnoxious 
measures, to pay the troops, oppress tlie 
natives, exclude all particlpation.s in 
vvliatever is thought to be gained in In- 
dia; while, in reality, it is a mere pup- 
pet put ill motion by the Board of Con- 
ti ol! How mortifying to the dlgmtoof 
the Directors is this 1 And tp ada to^he 
bitterness of it, tliey ale accol'diiig 
to this politician, at ml sensible tliat they 
are thus made what the English people 
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call * ent*i-pew. What^^rl^l he say when 
Ilf reads tnC speeches made hy these 
“ kJrdly grocers of l.eade«lial!-street,*’ 
wliei^ they taUit so proOdly of their 
Imliaa dcspotlsni, and of its lieing fiis- 
tfiieo in bOTpetuity upon the necks of the 
Hindoos . Sometlilng of thiskind. how- 
c\eri he hi^ suspected them of ; for, he 
,s,iys, in praise of thclf Meratimy that the 
idea of conn.Ttiri^ the Indians from their 
religion to ours is iiOw quite qlmi up; 
biviiuse both the professors of Islamism, 
and the worshippers Of Bi aTnah,arennich 
more docile^ that is, better elements of 
dc‘?potism, than they would be If con- 
verted to Christianity. 'Phesc Orocei-s ” 
then cast up the worth of religions, and 
the souls tliey may save or damn, in 
jMiunds, shillings, and pence ; and if they 
find the bJilance in tiivour of the perdi- 
tion of eighty millions of people, coolly 
.wsunie the gains, and suffer the spiii- 
tnal interests of tlicir subjects to be luaii- 
aged by whoever thinks it worth their 
trouble. We are not of the number 
of those who think that all the w'orship- 
pcM of Bramah are devoted to eternal 
jinulshujent; we merely take up the 
vi('W which is professed to be taken of it 
in Kuiopc; but it certainly does appear 
to us that the happiness of the Indians 
would be very muen increased, could thq^ 
he persuaded to adopt pure Christianity. 
But of this enough. 'Tne Board of Con- 
trol being the real power that adininis- 


'ters fhc adhlrs of India, it is but natural 
to look for the faithful slaves of the (}o- 
vcrnnient In all its methbtni} and it is 
accw^Hiigly obsciwed, by this author, that 
it is composed of the principal minister’s 
cretiiurt^s. 'Hie real nomination to all 

S laces of eminent trust or honour in lu- 
ia, thus throws Into the hands of Go- 
vernment a eonsidenihlr means of In- 
creasing the influence of the crown, and 
widening all the wars of corruption, 
'riiis, we snimose, N, In the eyes of the 
legislators or this free countr)'. a suftl- 
cient tet off against the actiml /om, of 
which the Kust India Company Is ihe 
muse to the country, to vast amounts an- 
iiuallY. It is. Indeed, clearly demon- 
strable, that, until the Rast Indian Trade 
shall be thrown indiscriminately open to 
all British subjects, and the free settle- 
ment of F!nglishmcn allowed in every 
part of the East, without the neces- 
sity of a license from the Company, no- 
thing but lo^s can accrue to us from our 
Indiiui possessions, be they ever so vast 
and fertile. 'I'lio possibility of dislodging 
us from our position in the East, is cer- 
tainly Ihe subject of much contcinjilafioii 
oil the Coutlneut ; and every eye, save 
tliose of the sagacious Directors, is ojicii 
to see that notliing but colonization can 
long preserve India to this country. M. 
Say, indeed, believes that the power of 
the Directors, and their Charter, must 
expire together in 1831, 


Rf.coudp.u’s Court, Bombay, April 30, 1823, 

CURSETJEE MONACKJEE r.THE HONOURABLE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY. 

of Sir Edwojrd IVetty Recorder* 


Tnis acBcrti is brought to recover da- 
nmges fur the breach of an agiTcraent, 
itn^der seal, dated 31st Decetnocr, 1802. 
rhe dedarhtloii sets out the agreement, 
^vhieh Was, among other things, that the 
dairttiff ahOilld. for the space of one year, 
Tom the date tnereof, furnish to the dc- 
iBhdonts such quantities of rice as might 
required for their milltaty department 
It Bdmb^ ; and Biat the said defendanW 
honld, during the said space of time, 
atrehase rtf the plaintiff alone, and of no 
(ther person, all such rice as they should 
vaiit for the said department. 'I'hc 
irracfi assigned is, that the defendants 
tld, dhrihg the said space of time, pur- 
hasc rice of other persons for the use of 
he said department. To Ihh declaration 
evertd pleas have been filed, which it 
♦ hot necessary to detail. 

Off thO pjM't of the plalntliT^ it has been 
rbvtft that the defendants did purchase' 
fty Jarge qaantlties of rice, during the 


period of the contract, of other persons. 

(>n the part of the defcndanoi it has 
been urged, 

1st. 'lliat the plaintiff has waived his 
rights under the contract, by acting un- 
der Major Moor, (who was the garrison 
.storekeeper) in the supply of such rice. 

2dly. 'Phut the plaintiff has lost his 
remedy fi)r this breach of contract, by 
rca.son of Ids negligence, in not bringing 
forward his claim at an earlier }>eriod. 

3dly. Tliat a jiart of the rice so pur- 
chaseil by the defendants ofuther persons, 
w'as appropriated for the use of the troojM 
on the Madras establishment, and there- 
fore did not form any part of those sup- 
pUe.s which the dcfciidautg, by their cou- 
tr.ict, were bound to take of tnc plaintiff. 

All these ohjeciions ivere oVcri oled at 
the trial, and the only question now re- 
maining for the consideration of the 
Court IS, the amount of the damages 
which the plaintiff i<5 entitled to rcco^'cr. 
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I shall proceed to lay down the prin- 
clj)lc.s oil which tlie Court thinks the da- 
iiiages slioyld he calculated; the calcu- 
lation must be afteiwards made by tlie 
officer of the Court. The measureof the 
damages wliich the plaintiff originally 
.sust^med by the defendants’ breach of 
conti act, ill purchasing rice of other per- 
sons iii|jtea(l of the plaintiff, is the differ- 
ence between the cost at which the 
plaintiff could have furnished tliat rice, 
and the price which the defendants by 
their contract had agreed to pay, for that 
difference is precisely what the plaiiitilF 
Would liave pocketed had he been em- 
ployed by the defendants according to 
their agreement. 

'I’his 13 what the plaintiff was entitled 
to as damages immediately upon the 
breach of contract; biitthcie arises the 
(pK.'Stion, whetlier the plaintiff be en- 
titled to interest Uj>oii those damages ; 
and if so entitled, tor what ifcriod of 
time, and at what rate. Upon this 
ouestion of interest, i have had con.si- 
oeiahle di/liculty, arising chiefly from the 
practice which prevails in tlie Kiigli-sh 
Courts. It is perfectly clear that,accord- 
Jtig to sucli piacticc, tlie plaintiff in this 
ease would not be entitled to iiiteiest. I 
do not, liowevcr, tlniik that this Couit is 
bound by the practice of the English 
Courts in this particular, especially <is a 
very different practice lia.s prevailed in 
the Coui ls of India, lowing, tlicieiore, 
the practice of the English Courts out of 
the question for the pre.seiit, 1 shall con- 
sider how far the plaintift's claim for in- 
Uu'c.st is consistent with justice, and 
with the practice of the Courts in India. 

In the fli'st place, it is clear, according 
to cvei y piiiiciple of justice, tliat a plain- 
tiff i,s entitled to be indemnifiiHl or com- 
neusated for every loss which he may 
nave .sustained, (or to use the woitls of 
Pothicr,) all tlw gain he may have been 
dcpiivedof, by a defendant’s non-per- 
formanec of las contract, if such los.s or 
privation of gain flow immediately, and 
lie not a remote or unexpected conse- 
quence 6f such bleach of contract. Now, 
It i.s quite clear. .in whatever light this 
.subject is qun.siuered, that the interest 
on the clear proflt, which the plaintiff 
would have i^ketedjiad Uie deicudaiits 
perfm’med tneir ancement, is a gain 
which he has been deprUedof, or a los.s 
which he has sustained, by tlie non- 
porforiuaupc of the contract; .say he 
would have laid by Uie money had it oeen 
])ahl to. him, he would of course have 
jiiit it but. nc interest, as any person of 
common sqisc woulii do : say he would 
have .spent money,— why then that 

.sum, of wlvii^ .hc luLS been depiived, 
and \vhich liave been a fund for 
his f xpeudltuic, must have been supplied 
from some other source, and could not 
have . bee^ obtained without a Joss or 
payment uf iateie§t byluni. Had thg 


defendants so far performed their con- 
tract, as to have taken tMr supplies of 
rice from the plaintiff, but ^iftcrw^rds 
neglected or reftlsed to pay him the 
amount^ it is clear that upon sudi 
amount lie would have been eiitjfled to 
interest, according to thq practice of the 
Courts in India: and eyen^accordiug to 
the principle laid down in some of tlie 
cases detenuhied in the English Courts. 

Wliat difference then is there between 
the two ca.ses > what difference is there 
ill principle, whether tlie defendants 
break their contract in the one stage or 
tlie other ? There is indeed a technical 
difference, but none in principle. In the 
one case the plaintiff’s demand would be 
for what is called liquidated damages, 
and ill the other for unliquidated.^ Hut 
there is deal ly no sense lu I lie distinc- 
tion, that interest shall be allowed on a 
liquidated demand, and not upon an uii- 
liquidaterl demand. Obsen'e the conse- 
quence of such ^stlnctioii. If an action 
be brought for money lent, that is liqui- 
dated demand, intefe.st may be recover- 
ed; but if an action be brought J^r not 
leplacitig .stock, or for notgiviug.u hilJof 
exchange, which liad been agreed to be 
given, or for losing a bond U|)on which 
intere.Ht was accniing, such action would 
be for nnlivpildated dagiBgos, and (lie 
plaintiff would not, if such distinction 
wciccoircct, be entitled to interest. 1 
believe that .such dWtinctlon has origi- 
nated more ill tlie diffcrdit forms of ac- 
tion, than in any princijde. I have some 
doubts whetlier the plaintiff ouglit not to 
have laid the los.s of interest in this ca>e 
as esjiccial damage j but this informality, 
if it really be one, is of no consequence, 
as the (lefeiidaut.s have come prepared tvi 
discuss the question of interpst, and,.ac- 
coixling to the rules of this Court, the 
declaration may be amended, if neces- 
sary. 

For these reasons^ the Court i.s of 
opinion, that the plaintiff is entitled t« 
interc.st; but then come tlie questions, 
for what period, and at what rate. With 
rc.spcct to the period, for which interest 
.sjioiild be allowed, it apjiears that .the 
contract was broken and the damage sus- 
tained in the year 180J. (twenty yeara 
ago.) No.w, it may be here stated, as a 
general rule, that if a plaintilf be'^jlty 
of laches or negligence in enfoicing ji de- 
mand, lie will in no ca.se be ehtiUed to 
recover interest on sucli demaud. It 
would be absurd to award to a plaiptiff 
interest by way of damages. whcif.iboi?0 
damages have been Incurred by the plaiu^ 
tiff’s own fault. 'Hiis is a rule which 
I am p.articularly desirous shouldbe most 
distinctly and .generally und^stood it - 
is a rule adopted by the English Comt'i 
and which is proper to be adopted by. 
every Court, as oelng xpos't 
wj th j iisticc, It is propably on this pn«* 
ciidti thill the English Courts hflve Wn 
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»o tmwfUinff to allow iotercst 5 but I defendanU. It rests, however, on the 
thini: that ia tliC^^Eugllsh fCoui U the plaintjff.to show that he has exerted due 
rulbj^ been calrrled ^ further than the diligence, and he ought to have shown 
principle warrants, as in every case some that the delay w;is not imputable to him . 
tinjetotrat nvccssirUy elapse without any Up to October 1809, I think it appears 
fault on the part of a claimaut, before that a negotiation with Government >vas 
his claim cart be enforced. In every case constantly going on, and no improper 
some timfi must elapse between the iiisti- delay can be imputed to the plaintiff up 
lutionof a claim in a court of a justice, to that period, therefore I tliink he is 
and the execution of the jndgiueut of eiititlwl to intt*rcst, but I think that in- 
fhat Court, during which period tlie terest should cease to mu at that date, 
claimant is losing without any fault of My colleagues, liowever, aie. upon this 
his (^wn, the interest which would ac- latter poitrt, of a different opinion: they 
erne On Ids demand. consider that tlie |)1alntid' is entitled to 

Has then the plaintiff been guilty of interest u|> to the date of the eonimuni- 
(ielay in bringing forward and enforcing cation made by the defendants to tlie 
liis claim in this instance? Tlie bie.ach plaintiff, of the decision of the Court of 
of the contract was in the year IfeO.l, and Diiectors, which appc'ars by the docn- 
a claim for compensation in consequence inents put in e^ idciice to liave been in the 
was made by the plaintiff \i\ July 1804 ; month of .September 1815. 
liere then there was no delay; tlic claim Though I feel that I am bound by what 
was made at as early a period jis conhl Icoiicei\etobe theiulesof law mdeclaie 
have been expected. To this elaiiii the my opinion that the plaintiff's title to in- 
(iovemmeut, on tlie 51st of August 1804, terest ceases at that date of his applica* 
sent an answer that the i)ja>er of tlie tioii in October 1809, 1 confess I am not 
plaintiff’s memorial cannot be admitted, sorry that I am overruled by the rest of 
On the 4th of October 1804, the plaintiff the Bciirh in this particular, ns I think 
again applies to Goicrnmcut, and on the the plaintiff has been treated throughout 
'/.M December 1804 they offin* him what the whole of the business most unjustl). 
was certainly a most inadequate coiupeii- 'J’lio^e wdio composed the Government 
satioii, namely, the sum of rupees .‘i, 472. during the whole of these transactions, 
1.70. On the 6 th Januai'y 1805, the are )>Hss<‘d away, and I am confident that 
plaintiff again applies to the Government, no one would ineet with such treatment 
It docs not appear in evidence whether from the present (ioierument as this 
he received any answer to that appUca- plaiiitiffhasexnriicnced. 1 am unwilling 
tion. Baton the 16th Fehiuary 1807, to sjMak haishly of those who are gone : 
the plaintiff again writes to the (iovein- hut reviewing the whole transaction, I 
inent, and states that he had some months cannot but say that this individnal has 
before received an offer of 12,500 rupees, been treated ino:»t shamefully. It is ac- 
wliich he decllqcs, and offeis to siilmiit knowledved by Major Moor, and admit* 
his claim to arbitration. To this letter ted hy all, that the plaintiff was a most 
It docs liot appear that the phiiutift' re- faithnd and zealous servant, and see how 
cehed any answer. Ou the Idth Febiu- he has been jiald for liis fidelity and his 
ary 1809, the plaintiff recciye.s a letUr zeal. 1 will mention the single fact 
fi*om the Secretary to thcMilitaryBoaid, which appears in evidence, that the de- 
aeknowlcdgiug the receipt of a letter fenduiits at difteient times made the 
fmiii him of the I9tli January 1809. On plaintiff' three distinct offers of eoinpcn- 
thc 4th October 1809, the plaintiff again satioii. ^'he first, in 1804, of .4, 472 rupees : 
^Is on Govenmicnt for a settlement of the second, in 1806, of 12,000 rupees ; and 
his claim; what answer the plaintiff re- the third, in June 1814, of 4.3,000 rupees, 
ceived to this .applieatioii does not appear; VVitli respect to the jiluintiff ’s delay in 
n(w is there any letter or document put in enforcing his claim, I can easily, as an 
evidence which accounts for the lapse of indiiidual, imderstand that a native of 
lime from October 1809, to the receipt this country, in whose ideas government 
of the letter from the Court of Directois, and despot are synonymous, would lie 
dated 6 th Jnue 1814. most unw'illiiig to enter the lists against 

Here then is a lapse of nearly five the Government, 1 can readily fiellere, 
years, gnd though it appears that a refer- that iiathing but the severest distivss, or 
dice >vas made ny the Government heic the giosscst injustice, would di ive him to 
to the Court of Direetoi*s in England, hostile nieasuies against a Ixidy such 
vvhich would necessarily occupy a cousi- the Fa.st India Company. As an Indlvi- 
dcm'ole portion of time, yet that fact docs dual, lean on this gi’oiind make allow- 
not apwar to me to account for the lapse aiice.s for the delay in briugfog forw'nrd 

of so long a period. At what time the his claim. But sitting in tlnr^eat, and 

itpplicaUon bv the plaintiff was made, IkuiihI as 1 am to deciuc acci^itig to law, 

^vhichitiducca this step on the part of the I cannot permit such considerations to 

(fovirnment^does not appear in evidence, weigh with me. L cannot allow it to be 
I he delay may have been caused by the supposed for amomeni that fn this Court, 
plaiiitf^, or may have been caused by the the King’s Coui t, i rtstituted as it has been 
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t>r Uie Cromi and Li'gistami e of Great 
Jfrltaln, owiliily for the very p!ir|) 0 «e Of 
giving the natives of this Country redress 
ngnluj^t the C’ompatiy and the Company's 
servants* I say I cannot allow it to he 
surmfseu that the meanest or poorest 
native would not at any period of the ejt- 
istenee Of this Couri obtain a fall measure 
of Justice iuainst the Government. 

I make these ol»sei-vations, becanse the 
plaintiff's delay in prosecuting his suit 
was attempted to be accounted for by his 
Counsel, in part hy his having sought re- 
dress in Great Brifain, There was, how- 
m'cr, nO occasion for such step, as this 
Court was always open to him. 

interest therefore will tease to nin in 
September 1815. It will of tomse b<*giii 
t« run again on the ccunmencenient of fl»e 
UcUou;.aiul as it docs not amrear that the 

{ troceeoings in the Jiction nave been de- 
ayed by the plaiiitiff, itmiistht'calcnlafcd 
fn»m tluj coinmenceincnt of the action up 
Jo the day of final Judgment. 

TJie next question is respecting the tv/fe 
at whicii Interest ought to be calculated. 


Tills is not like a case Of interest due b\ 
contact eitliw express m jf ; 

person deal with ti house of agtiey, and 
(knowing that they usually cniirge nine 

f er cent, interest) allow fire deWl side of 
is account to exceed the credit side 
there is an implied contract, ^j»at he shall 
pay therein interest at tfie rate of nlneptr 
cent., and in such case it is quite iinmate- 
lial what interest can be made of money 
elsewhere. But in this ease interest is 
not claimed upon any exiircss or implied 
contract, it is claimed as daoiageS result- 
ing fiom the breach of an agreement; and 
the damages are tire Interest which tlic 
jdaintiff could in fact have made upon 
good .security, 'fhe fair mode of making 
this calculation ap))ears to be to adopt the 
same rate of interest which Government 
lias allowed upon public securities, during 
the period in nncstion, at which rate the 
officer of the Court will calculate it. jt 
will of conrse be calculated on the piiri- 
clplc of compound interest, with annual 
receipts, u is always the practice in the 
Courts of India. 


I.TiTTER OF CUaSKTJEK MONACKJBF, 

To the Hon, Mount Stuart HlphinstonCf Prmdent and Govp'noj" i4 
Councitf life, Bombay, 


HoMoyitABiE Sir, 

The jn|itiee and benevolence tliat 
have 80 particularly ehariteterized all the 
nets of your administration, encourage 
me to make a last eflorttoobmiu at your 
liandst pome relief^ from the hardships 
aiul uiortiflcations it lias been my lot to 
exjrerience in my transactions with the 
Goverumeut of Bombay for the last 
twenty years; those distresses which 
press most severely on me at tlie present 
moment, aiise iirincipally from losses 
by my contract tor the supply of rice to 
the military department in 1«03. 

2. The proeecdliigs on that case have 
come so often latidy before your Ho- 
nourable Board, that it is unnecessary 
now to enter into a statement of all the 
circumstances, I therctore only .«uhmit 
the following transactions conuccteil 
\vith the contract in question, and re- 
Jipcctfully solicit your attention theieto. 

X In KehntaiT and March of that year, 

I find Captain 5l()or, the then garrison 
storekeeper, making large puahases of 
Vice, in direct violation ot my agreement 
With Government, I iustanOv requested 
he would take the rice from me, in vir- 
tue of my contract ; in reply to which 


he ohseiTcd that the purjwse for wffiich 
he was procuring the article, wm un. 
connected with my contract; and if 1 
Wu.s disposed to sell him rice at the mar- 
ket rate. 1 , lie would purchWe it from me 
as from any Other merchant. Under a 
firm impression that he might hftvC re- 
quired It for a private conceni, I there- 
fore, without liesitation, futlliriiCd him 
with 38,000 bags of the rice at tire mar- 
ket price, which was theh two rupees 
per bag lower than the rate I was to re- 
ceive lor my supplies as contractor. 

4. On being infonned that all thence 
procured by Captain Moor was sutipHed 
to the Honourable Company’s Military 
Dejiaitmcnt, and not indented on me as 
contrai'tor for that article, I wrote to 
the Honourable the GoVernor InCduncil. 
reporting the breach of my Contract, and 
requested that fhe difference between 
the contract price and that paid by the 
Company for tlie said rice might be 
made^od to m^. 

5. 'nie above letter was referred to 
Capt. Moor, who acknowledged lit rCpIy 
that I had applied to him to supply the 
rice in question, but stated that he did 
not (from motires of policy) conmiuiil- 
cafe the purpose for tvhich it was wanted ; 
Ite also stated he bad iafohned me rintt 
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il,<» rmrehase itt qM<»Hon w*w not con- 
ncetfd with my <mnlract; and tliai 
^^hat I hdd advanced In my said letter 
was corrept. 

6. My letter (with Captain Moor’s 
report) WAsIhcn refeired to the Military 
Hoard, and most of the members were 
pf oplnloii that I was entitled to the dif- 
fereuce niKjn the Whole of the rice sup- 
plied by tne garrison storekeeper during 
my contract; but the Coinmandcr-in- 
Chief Considered that the rice purchased 
by CapUin Moor; was for General 
Wellesley’s army, and tliercfore had no- 
thing to do with niy contract. Upon this 
rejwrt from the Military Board my peti- 
tion of the I6th of July, 1804, was re- 
jected by Government. 

7. I then addressed a second letter to 
r.overnment, stating, I was informed 
that the majority of (he Military Boaid 
was ill my favottrj which letter, with 
other proceedings, were sent to Mr. 
Threlpland, the then Cotnpatty's Conn- 
H'ljfurhis opinion ; but Mr. 'I nroipland 
at that time was not aware of wh.it 1 tmw 
state to your Hotiouiable Board, ami 
llierefore thought my claim to dirfereiiec 
ot) account of the rice .supplied hy Capt. 
Moor to the Bombay troop.s, well found- 
ed, but not for the rice supplied to the 
aiiny of General Wellesley. VcaiLsc such 
a .supply could never have been contein- 
platea at the time the contract was en- 
tered into. Thi.s re;K)it was foi warded 
to the Military Boanl for further eon- 
sideratiou j but the Board recommended 
that I should otily bo paid for the rice 
supplied to the Bombay troop.<», which 

calculated at ,‘1,472 rupees ; whereas 
it ought to be 00,000 rupees. Upon this 
report Gotemmeutdffered me the former 
•suip of 3,472 rUpeas in full of my rice 
cUlitis. 

H. I decliued tlie above offer ; and in 
u thbd letter desired to know upon wl»at 
Cidculatioa mich a sum could have been 
offered. 'I'his letter was lefcrrcd to the 
Milltai^ Board, and by them^ to the 
ganison storekeeper, who, in hU state- 
ment allows that, had he indented on 
»he for all the rice he required in the 
ye^r Id03, accordiug to the terras of tny 
t^utract, I should have gained more 
^an 1 (0,000 rupees ; instead of which, 
trie Board only recommended 12,r»00 
fup^s w be paia me, which was acc«ird- 
offeredf to me by the Govermnent 
m full of my rice claims t ! declined the 
alwve offer* of 12, .500 rupees; and in a 
fourth letter re^juesUMl that my claims 
uilgfcit be decided by arbltiatiou, but re- 
vived 110 answer. 

I wat then directed by the Military 
Boards 10 bring forward, separately ana 
distinctly, all ray claims i^iiist Govei u- 
wlijch L arcordlugljf did: and 
thereupon the Military Board only re- 
commended that I should be paid 43,'iOO 


rupees for the rice supplied to the Bom- 
bay troo(>fl, but I am sorry to say that 
Government w’Cre only pleased to tender 
me again 12,500 nipet-s, 

10. In conseipicuct of the above I ad- 
dre.ssed a Memorial to the Honoimible 
the Court of Directors, not doubting but 
that they would have ordered the full 
amount of my claims to be paid with in- 
terest; but the Hoiiomable Court of 
Dhectors only .sanctioned 43,500 rupees, 
as recoiumcnded hy the Military Board: 
and for the intoiest thereon they offered 
me a pension of 200 rupees per mciwetn, 
to be paiil to me if I i'erjnqm.shed all de- 
iiiauds against Government, otherwise I 
might look for redress in a court of law : 
tliese wTre tiic terms then offered me 
by Government. 

11. Considering that iny claims on 
Goiemmcnt for flio lice Contract alone, 
with interest, amounted to45(),000 lupees 
at that time, I declined the above offer 
made me, and stated in a letter to the 
Ooveifimeut my willingness to receive 
the above sum, in part of my elaims, or 
oflierwisc (o place it in the Honourable 
Company’s trea.'^nry, to run at interest 
until I again applied to the Honourahlo 
the Couit of Directors. I wa.s an.swered, 
that miles.s I passi d a general release of 
all luy claims, no money could be paid 
me on account. 

12. On icreipt of this information I 
wrote to my tiieml.s in England, with all 
proceedings, authorised them to draw 
up a new .Memorial to the Honomahle 
( om t of Directors, or to sue them in a 
court of law, its eouitsel might advise. 
Hoivever, tliey tlKiught propel- to put my 
papers into the hands of Mr. 'riireiplamf. 
wdio was formerly Comt)any'.s counsel 
here ; he has since stated liis ojnidon in 
u letter to my friends in England, that I 
WHS unjustly dealt witli, and that I 
should proceed in the Recorder's Court 
of Boinlmy, where I could iirove my ca.so 
better than my agents could do iu Eng- 
land. 

13. Conformably to this advice, I re- 
tained Mr. Woodhouse, as my counsel; 
blithe fell sick, and went to I'etiang; 
tlie Reeoriler, .Sir Alexander An.stnifber, 
went to the Maiiritins, and died ; I w'a.s 
therefore pi evented from filing mv plaint 
ill the Recorder's Court, until 1820, 
wlien the Reeonlcrs, .Sir Cicoige Cooper 
and Sir William Evans, .severally came 
to Bombay; the Company’.s solieftorand 
iiiy couii.‘'Cl, weie putting off the chu.so 
fioin terra to term, on iiccount of .seteral 
other legal uiatteis ; and after the affair 
of M.*-. iTocklcy, m> counsel, Mr. Wood- 
house, Uietl ; vviiich account* for the 
delay in bringing forward the cause. 
Sir .iViithony BuUer arrived, but before 
auy <lecU»iun was passed by the Recorder, 
the Comjiany's counsel, iu their answer, 
offeicd to pay the sum of 43,500 nii>ee.‘<, 
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as (lejilred by ^he Uonojurable the Court 
of Directory, tVIHi additiooaJ six percent, 
compound interest^ from the diitc of their 
letter. This I agfaiii dedined; by advice 
«»f m counsel ; and the'caiise was tried 
by the Becordei*, Sir Anthony Duller, 
who allowed me only for the rice sup- 
plied to the Bombay troops, 47,000 ru- 
pees, with six per cent, simple interest 
from 1803 to 1823, being twenty years ; 
which I again declined, on account of 
my principal claim, without any interest, 
amounting to 148,000 nipees, in the year 
1803. 

14. I then, under legal advice, applied 
to the said Recorder, SirAnthonyBuller, 
for anew trial, because hjs decision had 
only awarded me 47,000 rupees,.with six 
per cent, simple interest for twenty 
years ; when 1 had every right to expect 
the full amount of niy principal, 148,000 
rupees, with* nine j»er cent, compound 
inten'st for the said period. Upon show- 
ing the different grounds for the same, 
Sit. Anthony Buller accordingly granted 
me a new trial : but Sir ICdward West 
having arrived trom England, Sir An- 
thony Buller returned to Bengal, or 
otherwise I have no doubt be would hfivc 
altered his decision, as he stated, in open 
court, that, hud the Aldermen coincided 
in his opinion, he would have allowed 
me more, with what w, and has been 
customary, viz. nine per cent, comivouud 
interest. 

I.*), I’hepi'caent Recorder then tried the 
said cauw!, in the montli of ,Tune last ; 
aud according to the terms and tenor of 
my contract, allowed me the full amount 
of my demands, upon 24,000 bag.s of 
rice, t sujinlied by Captain Moor, to the 
Military Department, in the jear 1803, 
the principal difference at two lupees 
per bag, amounting to 148,000 rupees, 
with the ConuMuiy’s rate of iutere.st for 
fourteen yeais: therefore the judgment 
of Sir Edward West amounted to 6^7,400 
rupees, by which I still sustain a loss of 
alKvut four lacs of rupees. If the. Re- 
corder hud allowed me nine per cent, 
compound Interest for twenty years, the 
amount of the judgment would have 
been upwai'd.s of nine lac.s of nipee.s. 
'riie Recorder’s motive for striking off five 
years’ inicrost,' wa*-, that 1 had not filed 
my plaint since 1015 till the year 1820; 
my rra.<.ous for delaying to do so, Were 
founded in a de.sire to be submis.si\e 
with Goverunicnt, and' to accoinniodutc 
mattcin, without resorting to a court of 
law. My forbearance has occa.sioned a loss 
to me, and a .Mviug to the Hon. Com - 
pany, of upw’ardsof four lacs of nipees ; 
the difference of interc.'»t alloweil by the 
Recorder between the merchant’s and 
Company’s rates being included in that 
calculation; and under these circum- 
stances, I cannot but think it very honl 
indeed that the Guveruweirt stlU wbb to 


appeal against the ReeoriRe'ris dedsioit 
1 may even be allow^ to that the 
Ikcoiffer ’a objection to ginut me ie ad- 
ditional five years’ interest may be.over- 
nilcd, because Goveniment have' bd 
the u.se of my principal for so many years* 
therefore I was entitled tb the interest 
for the period, it was withheld; the 
imouut of the judgment has been dc- 
positcil in the hands of the Accountant 
General, who will only allow me fyar 
per cent, until a reply be received from 
the Court of Appeal; my creditOM, who 
ai-c going to be my securities, will take 
from me in the mean time the mercliam’s 
latcof interest, until I relea.se them from 
their securities, and thereby 1 shall ex- 
perience a further loss, without benefit 
to the Honourable Company. 

16. It is to secure me from this hcary 
loss that I now supplicate the intericr- 
ence of your Honourable Board;— for 
many years I hiwe been struggling to 
obtain my just due, till my body is worn 
down by unremitting toil and fatigue. I 
am old now, and cannot hope to reap 
jiersonally the reward of iny labours. It 
IS in justice to my pressing creditors, to 
my large family of children, that I now 
make efforts to which my constitution Is 
by no means equal; I appreliend nothing 
liom the result of your Honourable 
Board’s appeal to his Majesty in Council; 
but solely contemplate sustaining a niin- 
ous loss by the time occupied in this 
appeal. It Is this w hich urges me to en- 
treat, once moie, that your. Honourable 
Board will be pleased to direct the Ac- 
countant General to pay me the sum 
lodged in his hands, without any security. 
Far from aiiticlpathig a decision .of tlie 
Court of Appeal unfavourable to iny 
claim, I am sanguine in iqy belief tlmt 
they will confirm the iudgmeut, wllb the 
additional five years’ intere.st, which has 
liecMi .struck off by his Bordship, for the 
following reasons, which in a great 
measure* prove that the supply of ^Ice to 
General Wellesley’s army came within my 
contract. 

17. When Government makes an ap- 
pointment, it is usually doi^ by some 
public order; why, 1 most' respectfully 
submit, was thi.s not done in the' case of 
Captain Moor ? may 1 not ask wliethcr 
the nomination of AI,'\jor Afoor to this 
duty, iu pieference to other oificers, per- 
haps equally -qualified, does not imply 
that the tmtisactum was public, aadequ- 
ucctcd w ith the psual duties of a garriion 
stoickeepcr } 

18. When I fii-qt applied to Captain 
Moor for the supply of ahe rlcedn ques- 
tion, as the contractor, he oughinot to 
have had auy objection to toU me that 
he requhed it for General. Wellcalryv* 

19. When Government apporn»e«Capt» 
Moor to be General Wclfc^ley's agnit, 
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did not GownWfPtt correspond with 
cia)L, Moqji;, as g^Uon storekeeper ? 
^ ^Mmtary as the MUt* 

laiy DeparXjnent ^of presidency? 

thereby contradicting the privacy of (be 
tnews^dn* 

20. If Gapdtiu Moor had purchased 
the rice> M <i^it fot General Wellesley, 
why simild tbo ' sold- rice have been 
bnottgbt in his bOoks as garrison store- 
keeper? 

21. If rice was the property of 
GeneralWellesLey, I ref pectfully submit 
it sbpuid not (as was the case) have been 
sm»(||ied to^ the Homlmy troops. The 
(^oiitcact existing between Government 
aud me, provides for the rice to the 
troops to be furnished by me. 

22. If rice was required for General 
Wellcsky only, the garrison storekeeper 
.siiould have candidly told tue such was 
the case, and that whenever he required 
it for the Bombay army, be ougiit to re- 
ceive it from me as contractor. 

23. If the rfee was purchased for Ge- 
neral Wellesley's anny^ why did Captain 
Moor bring the said rice on his return, 
aud send it to the Military Hoard, and 
include the amount of the sahl rice in 
his disbursements, us garrison .itoic- 
keepeci thereby corroborating the pnb- 
Ikiiy of the transaction ? This fact was 
moved from the garttiioti storekeeper’s 
Ifooks when produced in the Recorder’s 
CoiHTt. 

24. If Capt^n Moor was really an 
agent for General Wellesley, why did he 
«enj his bill for the rice to tlie Alilitary 
Auditor General for examination, and 
subsenuently to the Military Board, to be 
passed, and then receive payment tor the. 
nee in public money from the Military 
paymaster of this presidency ? 

25. If the amount for that rice had 
wxjn paid for General Wellesley’s army 
alone, (here was no reason for Its lieiiig 
debited ill the Cash-book of the Pay- 
master as ** Military Charges" of this 
prwidency, .und suosequcntly charged 
winder th^ .head by the Accouutaut- 
0eirer4 for the expenditure of this 
presidency. 

26. Itwas notoiiotiB that all the persons 
engaged in weighing and measuring the 

vert public servants, and paid 
[rorii tae Oumni<>sariat Department of 
‘ms pMikieiicy^ 'wldch is another proof 
that the braosaiftiotr wias a public one. 

27. If an agency for General Wellesley 
really Costed, it mar be 'feirly asked why 
were the Usem, spirits, and other mili- 

Steves for the same service^ obtained 
blie-differen't contractors, similar 
w ml^ifrslie aiistary department, who 
^ped the hePSftt o|. their agreement, 
'Whilst I, the nee cpnioctor, was de- 
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privc^ of ax profit, |h6Ugh possMing an 
equal right to it? 

20. Supposing the supply of rice to be 
really a separate concern ; (be what rea- 
sons were the military, marine, and ciril 
stores drawn fioni the public department, 
and supplied for the same sei’vlce, as that 
on which the rice was wanti^, and 
brought to tlie accounts of thispresidency 
III his department, as the garrison store* 
keeper; ami the amount thereof charged 
to this presidency ? 

29. If Government received a com- 
mi.<isioii from General Wellesley to ob- 
tain rice, and that such had been con- 
sidered a seimmte concern, why then, 
sonic person, independent of the Cora^ 
paiiy's .servants, should, I presume, have 
been appointed to execute such commis- 
sion ; or, if a Gimpany’s servant was 
empowereil to make that supply, it wus 
his duty to kwp a distinct account for 
the same ; but the Government ortho 
Military Hoard considered this trankac- 
tion belonging to tlie Honourable Com- 
pany’s public service; and thei'efore 
allowed Captain Moor to enter the ac- 
count in the public books of the garrison 
storekeeper. 

.30. If General Wellesley called on this 
Goveniinent to supply him with pro- 
visions and stoics, it was because tins 
wa.8 the iieare.st place to his army; aud 
is the known practice of the Govern- 
ment of oiiu presidency to apply to the 
Goveniinent of another, wheu they set* 
tliat supnlics can be sooner procured 
from such otlicr': therefore, whatever 
rice General Wellesley required Horn 
Bombay, was for the troops of the Ho- 
nourable Company, and not for hh 
pill ate account: and as my contract 
with the Honourable Company wna then 
existing in Bombay, I had a right to 
supply the rice in question. 

31. If Oenci’al Wellesley wanted rice 
for his own use, lie would possibly have 
anplied to some merchant, and not to 
Ooverniiient ; but m it was for the public 
seivicc, he applied naturally to Govern- 
ment. He innst hare thought that, as 
all the nre«ideneie.s belonged lo the 
Honourable Company, the charges for 
the articles supplied to him from I^mbay 
would be debitc*d to Madras, or lo this 
pre.sldency, being all the same. 

32. Finally, Mr.Threipland,the Cotn- 
naiiy's coumad, stated lo Government in 
1B04, that the supply of rice to Qeh>erai 
Wellesley wa.s not in contemplation, 
upon framing the contract. In r^ard to 
tins I have only to observe tluit, I wa« 
guided eutirely by the wording of my 
contract, which djoes away with what- 
ever^ that gentleman may have said’ re- 
garding conteraplatioiii 

33. Having now stated all I wriedve 
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to be ueccpsary to establish a conviction 
in the minds of your Hptwurable Board, 
that my claims are just and well-founded, 
it only remains for me to entreat an ac- 

? niesceiicc in the resnectful solicitation 
have preferred in tne fifteenth para- 
graph of this letter. The whole ot the 
alwve circumstances may be simply re- 
solved into this, vix. that my contract 
was violated by the su|)ply of rice having 
been separately vested in Captain Moor, 
on the plea of its being a sejiarate trans- 
action. Of the publicity and official 
character of this transaction there can- 
not remain, 1 should suppose, the slight- 
est doubt on the minds of your Honour- 
able Board. 

1st. Again, after rejecting my first ap- 
plication, Government offered me 3,4/2 
rupees. 

2d. Major Moor expressed his ouiniop 
that if he had indented upon me tor the 
whole of the rice, 1 should liave been 
entitled to 110,000 rupees. 

3d. On this report of 
the Military lioaid only 
4.t,f»00 rniiees. 

4th. From llii.s Report of the Militai 7 
Board, the Goveniiueut only otfered 
12,r)00 rnpee.s. 

5th. The Court of Directors recom- 
mended 43,500 nipces. with a pension 
of 200 rupees per montn. 

6th . Government offered a.s directed by 
■the Court of Directors, 43,500 rupees, 
with a pension as above mentioned.^ 

7 th. Government tendered me again, in 
the Recorder’s Court, the above sum of 
43,500 rupees, with sU per cent com- 
pound interest, from the date of the 
Court of Dircctoi s’ letter, making b7,00U 
rupees. 

Htli. The'Recorder, SirAnthonyBnller, 
adjudged 47,000 rupees, with six per 
cent, .simple intcre.st, for twenty ycius, 
making 107,000 rupees. 

!)tli. And lastly, Sir Kdward West 
awarded my principal, 148,000 rupees 
only, with fourteen years’ interest, 
making 627,400 rapees. 

31. All the above eircuiustances prove 
a breach of the specific wnidlng of my 
contract, which remlcied it incumbent 
on the Govcrnincnt to icquire of me, 
and on me to supply, whatevci rice might 
be wanted for the troops of the Honour- 
able Company, of whatever president ; 
none having been partienlarlved. ’nie 
contract being thus bioken, much to my 
injury, to whom w.is i (o look fi»r refxi- 
ration but to (5overumcnt? It was re- 
fu«.*d me. 1 lefcrrcd it to the Honour- 
able Court of Directors, The award of 
the Court of Directors was to Uie extent 
recommended by the Military Board, 
witli a pension of 200 rupee.s, if I re- 
linquished all my demands, leadng me, 
in case I refused, to pr<iceed in a court 
of law, 1 therefore avail ii\yself of the 
alternative 8vggestc4 by the Conit of 


Major Moor, 
recouunemleu 


Directors ; anti at last obtained a jnd^. 
ment for 527‘i445 rupee*. 

35. It may pot be Irrelennt here lo 
stjitc that in consequence of the notion 
entertained by Government, tha( the 
rice supplied to General Wellesley’s 
army had nothing to do with my con- 
tract, their Advocate tJeneraf, Aii. 
.Norton, was desired to move for a new 
trial: stating, as a reason, that the 
supply to General Wellesley’s army was 
a seuarate concern ; on which point 1 
um nappy to sa;/ that the Honourable 
Cotut clearly exltiblted to the Advocate 
Geuferal.that by tiic tenor of the con- 
tract, whenever 'Government required 
rice in the military departraeiit fur 
the use of the Hoilourabie Comiauv, 
it should have been supplied by tile 
contractor; no matter for what purpofe, 
or for what army, or for what pre- 
sidency, ius long as rice was supplied 
from the military department of Bom- 
bay ; because no particular army ww 
Tiieiitioue/l in the coutract. This, I ho|)c, 
clearly satisfies Government that tlx 
question as to the right of supply h 
placed at rest; and that any fiirthei 
efforts to alter it, would only tend to 
distress me. 

,36. The object of the Hotiounble 
Court, iu giving me the option of goitu; 
to luw, was clearly to satisfy themselves, 
by such reference to legal authorities, fd 
the justice of my claim, on account of 
the rice supplied to the Madras anny, 
ami if the Advocate General had bcui 
nc(iuaintcd with all the circiiinshmceH 1 
liave heieiu stated, he would perlia(>b 
have recommended your JHouourablr 
Board to abandon your intention to 
appt al ; since the object of the Honour- 
anle Court in referring me to a court oi 
law hits been attained, 

37. I rely ujmn your well-known libe- 
rality to abiue by its present decision; 
and not to protract ibe payineut of tlx 
sum awarded, by a further appeal to tlx 
King in Council. 

38. Wmild your Honourable Board 
now wish to deprive me of that winch 
has been gi-anted me by a tribunal, to 
which' I appealed at the suggestion of tlx 
Honourable Court? Let -me entreat 
your Honourable Board to revoke your 
lutentloii to appeal ; and thus put an 
cud to a harassing, mortifying^ long- 
pending transaction, which ultimately 
will yield no benefit to the Honourable 
Conipimy; hut may much injure oix 
who.se hfe would otherwise have bccu 
willingly sacrificed to do them service. 

And 1 remain, with respect. 

Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
CuKsirrjts MWACUE*' 
Bombay, March, 1834. 
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MR. BUCKINGHAM $ CORRESPONDSNCB WITH TIIK SASt INDIA 
COMPANY AND BOARD OF CONTROL. 

[The subjoined Correspondence, including Mr. Buckingham's last Appeal to 
tlieKast India Company and Board of Control for redress, and the lepUe* of both 
these bodies, neitlier ol which have been yet made nnblic, exhibits, in so nnequiTocal 
alight, thejirinclpleR on which they eiicoui age the Fast India Coni}mny’s semnts 
to conduct their governments abroad, that it is earnestly hoped the Press of England 
gcnemlly, will do all paiiiles the justice to publish the letters as they stand: those 
who are friendly to the present system, for the sake of justifying the Directom and 
Ministers in tlieir course : tliose who are adverse to it, for the sake of showing its 
defects; and those even who arc neutral or indifferent, for the sake of giving the 
information to tiieir peculiar circle of leaders; so that all men may judge for 
tliemselvea whether the Monopoly now ve.sted in the East India Cdmputiy, and the 
mockery of a Board of Conti ol, are favourable to the great ends of Wiiian happi- 
ness or not ; and whether the existing laws, which place British subjects in India far 
beknv the level of Foreigners of every nation, and even of Slaves, who may each 
enjoy security of property, as well as that protection of T rial bv Jury, from which 
Kngfishmen alone are cut off, by Banishment at the mere will of tlie Government, 
ouglit not to call forth tlie voice of every man in Britain, to pray for their revision.] 

Letter I . — To theHonble. the Court of Directors of the Mast Itidia ComjHtni/, 


Honourable Sirs, 

It having been pnhlioly Intimated to 
the Proprietors of East India Stock, by 
thcChainnau of ymirHouble. Court, that 
frequently repeated disciussious arc pro- 
ductive of great inconvenience to the 
public busiue.ss of tlie Company, which 
.nicli discussions tend to iutcrru|>t ; and 
having myself also obsened, with some 
regiet, that the specific qiieslions brought 
befpre the Court on such occa.slon.s aic 
frequently lost sight of, by speakers wlio 
either do not perceive, or will not con- 
fine themselves to, tlie essence of tlie 
matter in delmte, I have come to the 
resolution of addre.s.'^liig myself once 
iriore fo your Honblc. Court, by letter, 
partly to avoid tlio iucoiivenience.s above 
alluded to, but more partiailarly to lay 
before you, without exaggeiatiou oi dis- 
guise, a faithful statement of my pre.seat 
condition, and to state the grounds of 
my claim for redress, in so distinct ami 
unincumbered a manner as may enable 
your Holible. Court to come to a speedy 
and final decision thereon. 

'Phe facts of niy case, as statcrl In the 
Petition presented to the House of Com- 
moM-s on my behalL by Mr. Lambtoii, in 
the last session of Parliament (ajpriiued 
copy of which is enclosed j, being ac- 
kuovyledged to be correct j and the pro- 
duction of tlie papeis moved for, by the 
Hon. Douglas Kiun.urd, in the Couit of 
Proprietors, on the 9th ultimo, being 
opposed, on tlie plea that even those who 
were hostile to tne motion admitted the 
facts on which it was grounded ; it must 
be quite unnecessary for me to recapitu- 
late tliem here. I shall content myself, 
therefore, with adverting to the stitking 
changed which hare taken place since I 
had the honour of addressing you, by 
letter, on the 3d of September, l»23. 

that period, the only itjury of 
^icb 1 baatoeonplain, was the being 

transpormi, witbQut trial, from my 


London, Aug. 1, 

friends, connexions, and lawful pur.suits 
in India ; witliout ha\ing broken any of 
the laws of England ; without having in- 
fringed any local regnlatlon having the 
foice of law, in the iciritories subject to 
the jurisdiction of tlie Hon. East India 
Company; and without even a liraach 
of those private rules, issued for the 
guidance of the prcs.s in India, which all 
paities now admit not to liave been law, 
and which were accordingly made law. 
after 1 had been imnished for an allegea 
in fj ingem cut of them. Mv only demand 
then wa.s, to be permitted to return to 
that pionerty and tho.se pursuits from 
Which I had been so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly banished, in order that I might 
lepair, as well a.s I could, the los.ses and 
injuries I had sustained, 

At the period of my removal from 
India, the Calcutta Journal pioduced, 
under my supcrinteiideuce, a profit of 
about fiOOh sterling per inomli, besides 
allowing to me, as editor, a salary of 
more than 100/. per moinh, and a house, 
worth 50/. per month, as a residence. 
T'hree-fnurth.s of the property of that 

} mpcr WHS my own, tlie oilier fourth 
laving been disposed of, in shares, to 
gentlemen in the civil and military ser- 
vice of the Honblc. Company, merchants, 
baiikcr.s, Ac., lor wdilch fourth I actually 
icceiicd the pnm of 100,000 rupees, or 
10,000/. .sterling, at the then rate of ex • 
change, the whole piopcrty being esti- 
maied to be justly worth tour laVhs of 
rupees, or 40,000/. sterling J yielding even 
then a large interest, and being capable 
of still fuiTlicr improvement. Tlie half 
of the sum for which this fourth of my 
paper was sold, namely 5,000/., I brought 
With me to England. lor such uses a.i I 
might require to make o( ft here, leaving 
the remaining .S,0()0/. in India, In the fu* 
and confident hope that I should be {>er- 
luiuetl to ictufu, TUq brougltt 
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home with me 4 m\9 been entirely con- 
Hinned, in cxpenifcs aiisinj? purely out of 
my banishment from India, leaving me 
only the 5,000/., since drawn from that 
country, which I can now call iny own. 
Still, however, as the Calcutta Journal, 
even after my dcpartuie from Hengal, 
continued to yiehl a profit of 400/. pee 
month, and could never, as long as it 
continued to exist, have fallen below 
300/., I considered the necessaiy expendi- 
ture, and I may say total loss, of the sum 
brought with me from India, jls of less 
importance than 1 now do, since I then 
thought that I might .safely count on the 
permanent receipt of 2,000/. a year, at 
Ica.st, from my property there r-pro- 
perty, which i, aim all el.-^e who held 
shares in it, regarded as secuie a.s laud, 
houses, or the government funds; sub- 
ject only to those fluctuations in \alue 
which are common to all other kinds of 
prop^tty, but as safe as any of these from 
entire 'and total demolition ; no |)o\ver 
to effect this being i:i existence when we 
embarked in its purchase, nor until 
some time after 1 had been leuioved 
from Its .supeiiiiteildcncc. 

1 shall say nothing of what ought to 
liave been the duty of Mr. Adam, when 
lie succeeded to the tciiniorary exeicise 
of sujireim' rule, on the lesigiiation of 
Loid Hastings; as all parties, both in 
Ktigland and m India, admit lliat it 
woiita hau‘ been more just, as well as 
more humane, if he had issued some 
orders, or intimated his dcleiminatioii, 
as to the course which //ciii tended to pur- 
sue towards the press, hefoie he ventmed, 
without warning, admonition, or adiice. 
to strike a dcutn-blow on an indiiidual 
wild had laboured as haul, and meant as 
well, as he himself could hiwe done, in 
llie conduct which he had hlthcito piu- 
Bued. It is sulllcient to locall to your re- 
collection the simple fact, that Mr. Adam 
issued a decree to deprive me of my 
license,- and commanded im* to depait 
fiojB India, for venturing to remark on 
th^dmpropriety of an appointment which 
99 men out of every 100 m India thought 
a highly improper one, which all men in 
Englimd, notexcepting, I believe, a single 
meiuber of your Honblc. Coiiit, or its 
wai most advocates, hai e condemned, and 
of which )OU have shown youreiilii-c dis- 
approbation by sending out immediate 
orders to cancel it without delay, 

I shall not dwell onthcgicat pecu- 
jiiiary loss which, must be .sustained by 
the sudden breaklng-up of a large pii- 
vate establishment, like that which 1 had 
formed in India for the reception of my 
family, nor of the still greater loss which 
^nust have acemed from the cessation of 
fi superintendence over my public busi- 
ness, wliich could not be leplaced in that 
country'. These are sufflcieiitly obvious. 
The latter evil was in some degree lo- 
.‘'Ciicd, by the capacity j\pd trustwor- 


thiness of Mr. Arnot, In whom 1 was 
enabled to the actual steward- 
shii) of the pi^pferty. As if, however, I 
had not been already sufficiently injured 
by what had been done to myself, Mr. 
A mot was aUo bani.shed. not for an act 
of his own, but for the deed df another, 
because the actual offender, Mr. Sand\.s, 
could not be so summarily dealt with ; 
the Chief SccreUiry even admitting this 
under his own hand and seal. Mr. Ar- 
iioi's banishment was attended with the 
most serious consequences to the proper 
mnnageinent of my pecuniary affaus, 
which he alone had hitherto conducted : 
hut ill addition to this, his embarrassed 
circumstances obliged him to draw frUn 
my funds in India a sufficient suni to pay 
his passage and other expenses of the out- 
fit and voyage to England ; and the un- 
happy sequel of his bcini^ burnt out of the 
Fuwe, and thrown again, wretched and 
penny less on the unhealthy shore.s of Beii- 
cooleii, complete the picture of Ids ini- 
.sery. He will, no doubt, tell his own 
tale when he aniies. I therefore con- 
fine myself in this place to the statement 
of my losses arising from the mcasuje.i 
pm sued towards him. 

Still, Imwever, the great bulk of tlie 
pi opcity invested in the Calcutta Journal 
w'as considered to be secure from destruc- 
tion The Chief Justice, Sir Francis Mac- 
rtaghten, on legistciing the licensing Re- 
gulation in the Supremo Court of Bengal, 
a'liiiitted tlie hnpoitance of securing the 
stability of the property, by saying, if 
any one entertained an aiiprcnension that 
his property in the Calcutta Journal 
would be destroyed by the Government 
lefiisiiig it a iiceiise, he wimld assure him 
that it should be granted, nor would he 
legisler the Regulation if he thought it 
w ould affect the securityof that pro jierty.* 

On the occasion of Mr. Arnot be- 
ing banished, because Mr. Sandys could 
not be so dealt with, the sacredpe^s 
of tlie property was again admitted, 
by the Chief Secretary, \yho .said, “ Mh 
Sandys cannot be subjected to any di- 
ictt mark of the displeasure of Govern- 
ment, suitable to the occasion and to the 
nature of the offence, which would not 
equally injure theinferc.sts of the sharers 
in the propei-ty ;”t— this being an evident 
aeknowledginent that it was^the duty as 
well as the wish of the Government to 
hold tliat properly sacred, whatever raea- 
sure.s might be necessary to puuish those 
who made an impiopcr use of it. 

What was the result } Mr. SandfS re- 
jiubli.shed, in the Calcutta Journm, an 
English pamphlet, written by Col. Stau- 
liope, containing a Sketch ot the History 
and In fiuence of the Indian Press. The oou- 
tents ofthiswoik were issued section by 

• Judgment of Sir Macna^Mott in tte Sn- 
preoic Cum t of iienjrni, delivered MaiTh91,18SJ. 

t Letter ot W. Brfiayley, E^q. to J. Paliaef 
Qi Balinrd, Csqr«. dated Sept, 
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the Gorernment looking quietly 
on duiiugits urogiessive puhii«'ation, atiu 
thereby tacitly eucoiiragtii|^ its couiple- 
tiou j the John BiUl newspaper eiitercU 
warmly into the disciisbion ot the merits 
and defects of tlie pamphlet; and if a 
discussion of this subject were really 
a breach of the Hegulatious (w)iich, huW' 
ever, does not appeaij it would have 
been at least as much a breath when 
m^e by one paper ius by another. The 
tJoverninent, nowever, some time after 
the last section ofthercpublished pamphlet 
had api^red, and when the discussions 
of the rival papers were nearly at an end, 
suppressed the Calcutta Journal eiitiiely, 
auiocrmitted the John Bull still to con- 
tiirac\inraolestcd, and even unre])rotcd. 

It must be quite.uunecessary for me to 
point out to the Com t the oht ions fact, 
that literary property ought to be, ami 
indeed is iu every eountiy except India, 
as sacred and secure as propei ty of any 
uther description. In the instance above 
detailed, liowever, the violation of this 
proj^rty. reduced me, fioni the cei tain 
receipt tor many years, and lu-obablc le- 
ceipt for life, or 'i, 000/. steiling per an- 
num, to absolntcly notiiiug. 

SupiHwing Mr. Sand)s to have done 
wionr in republishing Col, Stanhope’s 
pamphlet, |which I am far from admit- 
tin'it)— can it he just that I, in England, 
should be utterly ruined, and my eo-pio- 
prietors in India be also subjected to a 
total loss of their portion of the con- 
cern, beciuise of this? If the pilncipul 
proprietor of any English news|>aper weie 
to quit Eiiglaiui for Fnuicc, ana its edi- 
to be absent from illness, while some 
indiscreet iudjvidmils were left in ebarge 
of the pa|KJr till their return, what would 
be said of the total breaking up of a 
productive property, and the lUtei ruin of 
Its pioprietora, for the mere indiscretions 
of one of their teiuivorary agents ? Could 
not the acting Editor of the Ciilcutta 
•iouruaU whoever he was, havt; been 
tried, nhed, inipiisoned, or even re- 
moved from his post, if necessary, and 
the property still suffered to be used, 
under a censor, or any other preven- 
tive checks that might have still per- 
mitted it to be productive and harmless, 
if ‘it could no lorif^er lie useful and free ? 
'ITie absent proprietors were in no de- 
cree parties to Mr. Sandys’s act, and 
though fairly responsible mr all legally 
adjudged damages for convicted libels, 
they could not w considered deserving of 
ruin for an act neither against law iior 
justice,an act which neither received their 
eoncurreuce nor their aiii. It may be 
‘‘aid, therefore, that my banishment from 
India for remarks since jirovedto be just, 
aiidMr.Arnot’sbanhhnieiit for the writ- 
ings of another, unreasonable and iticou- 
-sistent as both these were, arc nothing 
in ci^ielty and enormity to the complete 
ruin of myself in England, and the injuiy 
Otientiil ((e)aUI, TV. 3, 


of 100 co-nroj»riet(»rs ivu^idia, ftu* an act 
with whicli iieitlier of hiS^iail the least to 
do, lu any .sen.se or sliape whatever. 

' J&rst cousequeuc'C of this suppres- 
sion was,Vtiiat the suLiscrihers to the 
Calcutta Journal, which it luul taken five 
yeais ot haid labour to collect, were’ in a 
moment di.^iiersed, and tinowii, without 
the slightest considemtiou for tlie trans- 
fer, on other I’apeis, oue of which, the 
Bengal liurkaru, (a copy of which ae- 
coinpiiiiies tiiis) boasted, in its own 
columns, shortly -aftci wards, that * in 
cousequeuce of the suppression of the 
Calcutta Journal, its subscribers had 
been quadrupled: or, in other words, that 
tlie clear profit of 4,000/. a year whicli 
rightfully belonged to the Proprietors of 
one Paper, had been, by a stroke of the 
pen, ti.uisferred to the Piopiietors of 
another, without the slightest considera- 
tion foi the change thus effected. The 
Indian Government even appeared so 
seusihle of this injury, after it had Wen 
iurtictv’d, and was past remedy, that it con- 
sented, soon after, to renew the license 
for reviving' the Journal , on a pledge being 
given that its fnlnre editor sliould be an 
bilieer in their own service, an arrange- 
ment whicli might have saved the ruin of 
the properly at least, if it had been made 
befoie. Even this promised renewal, 
however, though gieat additioual ex- 
jiense was ineuried to prepare for it, 
never took place ; and after a scrlcir of 
broken pledges, and disappointed hopes* 
with the lecital of wliicb I shall not here 
tiouble your Honoui able Court, it was at 
last determined by tlie Government of 
Bengal, that so long as I bad any property 
whatever in the Calcutta Journal, or vva.s 
likely to derive any profit, or benefit from 
its couliiiuancc, it should never Ijo per- 
mitted to be revived or carried on! Much 
as I had suffereil from the cruelty of men 
in power in the East, 1 was certainly scep- 
tical as to this ]M)int, vvlien the appalling 
information first reached me iu England: 
hut the fact, unhappily for me, i.s placed 
beyond all question, having been formi^ 
coiuniunicated to me by iny agenro, 
Messrs. Alexander and Co. of Calcutta, 
by niy friend, Mr. John Palmer, and by a 
number of other re.spectable correspond- 
ents ill India, all coiicurring in the saiAe 
statement, and leaving no doubt of its 
accuracy to the letter. 

I might ask your HoDovu*able Court to 
pause here, and review for a raoiueut the 
scene of niln and devaatatinn laid before 
you. I might ask you, ndt,as men merely, 
but as the Ecgislaiars of a great country, 
whether tiiy cjensnre of an appoiiitmeuk 
whicli vou yourselves have since pro- 
Douncod to W impiopcr, almost luaeed 
at the first moment of yoqr hearing it 
imiiied, aud which you have subsequently 
annulled because at its impropriety, could 
possibly warrant this determined ruin of 
all my ibis (kftructioii of what 

J E 
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I hail created for the subsistence of ray 
family, by the labour of the i>a8t— this 
bliglitingof all my wcU- founded prospects 
of repose and competence for my future 
days ^—wiiether, in short, it can be in 
ine a crime, deserviiiff impoverishment 
and degradation, merely to censiiit* that 
iuipro|)cr union of spiritual and mercenary 
vievrs, which vou have felt it your duty not 
only to reprove but to unlink and destroy ? 

But I must proceed.— My pi-operty, and 
that of my co-partners in tills establish- 
ment, being thus placed under the i)an of 
authority, it became necessary for my 
agents to think of some mode by which 
the wreck of it might be saved from utter 
destniction ; and it has accordingly been 
hired out, at a veiy trifling sum pei‘ 
month, sufficient perhaps to cover the 
rent ot the premises, to Doctor Muston, 
the very Individuul wiioin tlie Oovern- 
toent in India would not allow to carry 
hn the Calcutta Journal on a renewed li- 
cense, for the benefit of its lawful and 
undisputed proprietors, because the pro- 
fits, if any, would come piiucipally into 
my hands; but whom, nevertheless, they 
have since nermitted to carry on a paper 

f u'inted witli our materials, and contam- 
ug the same sentiinenfs from the same 
pen, on his omt account, because the 
profits of such an undertakiug will come 
pnncipally into Af# possession. Thecruelty 
anti vindictiveness of such a proceeding 
as this is apparent on tlic very face of it, 
and will strike every one as without a 
parallel ; but its partiality and injustice 
will be still more manifest, when it is 
stated, that this new paper is already put 
fortli, under tlje title or “The Scotsman 
in the East,” as an avowed imitation of 
the late Calcutta Journal ; tlie reason as- 
signed for the choice of this name, being 
the great similarity wliich e.xisted l)e- 
tween the last-named paper and “ The 
Scotsman,” published in Edinburgh. In 
Its prospectus (a copyof which I enclose) 
the Calcutta Journal is praised as superi- 
or to all its contemporartcs— the “ splen- 
did success” of its original editor, who 
Is said to have “ raised the Calcutta 
Journal as it were at once to the highest 
{Standard of perfection,” is adverted to 
with evei7 appearance of sincerity; and 
on this fame, so hardly, and I hope just- 
ly won, by my long and arduous labours, 
—on these materials, the collection atid 
Bri’angemcnt of which cost five years in 
time, and an exiienditiirc of more than 
20,0(Ki/. steiling in money, an Oflicer in 
the service of yoiir Honble. Court is per- 
mitted, by tlie favour of your senants 
abroad, to build up a fortune fur him- 
self; while I, who am the rightful owner 
both of tlie literary reputation and the 
collected materials of this very establish- 
ment which he is thus licensed to use, 
am naiupled to the dust, aud reduced, if 
not to absolute beggary, at least to tlie 
necessity of giving up my pitioiK resi- 


dence, where 1 had settled tnyself as 
soon us I was denied permtsskm to re^ 
turn to India* ttt the belief that my pro- 
perty abroad would have been as touch 
respected as athome,— of descending into 
a immbler sphere tnftQ that in which I 
have for years been accustomed to move, 
—and of begiuning the world, under the 
greatest disadvantages, for a third lime, 
ill order to provide for niy young ana 
helpless cliildreti, 1 persu^e myself 
that sucli a series of injuries and indig-t 
nities combined, as those which I shml 
now briefiy recapitulate, cannot go on* 
redressed. 

By the conduct of Sir Evan Nepean, 
your late Governor of Bombay, whore- 
moved me from the command of a Chins 
ship at the veiw moment that he confess- 
ed he had no fault whatever to find with 
me, beyond my not iiaving a license, but 
that on the contrary he honourea my 
cliaracter, and tliought ftivour^ly of my 
pursuits, I lost an opportunity of mak-i 
ing at least 10,000/. in the voyages which 
this same ship subsequently performeil. 
—By the loss of time, maintenance of my 
family at home, sliijiwreck in the Red 
Sea, exj)enses in India, and other events 
connect with my endeavours to bring 
aimut a commercial intercourse between 
Bombay and Suez, in which I employed 
myself till my license was procmen, I 
became nearly 10,000/. in dent.— By my 
declining to go on a slave voyage to Ma- 
dagascar, from Bengal, and consequent- 
ly resigning the command of the same 
ship from which Sir Evan Nepean had 
removed me, but which the owners re- 
served for iny siibsetjuent command wlien 
my license was obtained, I was thrown 
on the stream, about 000/. In debt, and 
actuallv withoutthe means of subsistence. 
—By tne kind suggestions and kinder aid 
of Mr. John Palmer, and other friends in 
Bengal, wlio thought highly of my quad* 
fications for the task, I was fnmisbed 
with tlie loan of 30,000 rupees for the 
establishment of the Calcutta Journah 
out of tlie profits of which I gradually re- 
lieved myself fi'om these distresses, paid 
all my debts in England and in India, 
put from 3,000/. to 4,000/. a year into the 
Company’s Treasury, by payments of 
postage on my paper, creatM wlmlly by 
Its extensive circulatiorr, besides employ- 
ing advantageously upwards of a hundrtxl 
persons on its esiabllshinent. and sup* 
porting many industrious families in 
Bengal.— By the unjust construetion of a 
contract with the Postmaster General in 
India, I was an actual loser of money to 
the amount of 1,000/., and was cut off 
fi-om a prospective gain of 10,000/. at 
least, from the mepe operation of that 
contract alone.— By the varlotw prosecn- 
•tions instituted against me by the Go- 
vernment and Secretaries iu Bengal, I 
was a loser of more than 2,90W' In costs 
and charges of variooa dwcrlpdoa^i 
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tHoucb once convicted of libel or 
other otfwcf.— By sudden banish- 

ment from India, the breaking up of my 
private establishment, which I had just 
^plet^ for the reception of my family, 
the costs of our passage home, the forfeited 
passage niOoey of mV children, whom, on 
uur arrival in England, we found just 
ready to embark for sea, and saved only by 
three days, I was a loser to the amount 
ot 2,000/. more.— By the banishment of 
Mr. Arnot, and my necessary payment of 
all his expenses, for he was unaole to do 
this bimseif, 1 was a loser of 1 ,000/. at 
least.— And lastly, by the suppression of 
the Calcutta Journal, and the refusal of a 
Uceuse to renew it on account of its law- 
ful proprietors, 1 have been deprived of 
a 001*1010 ineotue of from 2,000/. to 3,000/. 
a year, piobably for life : or, reckoning 
the capital at what it would fairly have 
brougnt if sold into other hands before 
it was suppressed, 1 have been in a mo- 
ment 8trip)>ed of 30, 000/. sterling in actual 
\alue, the fruit ofUwful, unwearied, and 
1 hone I may say, useful exertions^ for the 
good of others as well as of myself, to the 
accumulation of which ho man contribut- 
ed the smallest portion, without his full, 
entire, and even unasked comment. 

rutting the matter, therefore, on a 
mere footing of money actually taken 
from me by the conduct of the Indian 
tfuicmmeuts, from 1816 to 1823, 1 should 
have, in strict equity, a better claim for 
a grant of 60,000/. from the public trea- 
sury, than many who have received that 
turn, not because auy portion had been 
taken from them, but because they as- 
sisted, when required, to take it fiom 
others. I am not weak enough to indulge 
any such chimerical expectation, as that 
ffriet iustice wUl e\er be done to an 
iudivioual suffering under the undue 
exercise of power. Still, however, 
there is a Hmit even to injustice, and a 
Bufllcieut sense of right and wrong still 
left, it is to be h*pea, to perceue the po- 
licy of giving some slight rexiress for very 
dagraut wrongs. That mine aie of this 
dcMriptiou, no impartial man in England, 
who has ever yet heard their recital, now 
entertains a doubt, however much the 
parties interested in making light of every 
fHeyance, may affect to treat these as 
unimportant. 1 ask, therefore, of your 
Honourable Court, conit>oscd as it is 
of Legihlators professiug a desire to ad- 
mudster pure and unbought iustice to 
aU, andot men not wholly dead to those 
fcelinim wlMcb enable us to jilace our- 
selves lu the situation of others, that wc 
may do unto them as wc would they 
sliould do unto us— tagi aut me either of 
the three modes of redress here proposed, 
leaving tfa# chmee entii*ely to ) ourselves, 
'ttUk % pledge, on my part, to receive, as 
^.flMac^u«tmentof aU my personal ii^u- 
k>e«, vfal^veftuoduof compensation vou 
Mdftott «iKVt8 to py acceptance. 


/'irf /— To gi*aut me peiinission to return 
with my fhttifly to Bengal, in some one 
of the Company’s ships, and at the Com- 
pany's expense, with the orders of your 
Honble. Court, directing the Goveinment 
of that ('residency to issue a license for the 
renewal or levival of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal, with authority to claim from the 
treasm'y of Bengal the sum of 30,000 ruk 
pees, tiie mere amount embarked in ka 
hrst establishment, on my consenting to 
conduct it on its original plan, subject to 
whatever laws may by your Honble. Court 
be thoiwht best suited for the press in 
India, whether fixed prohibitory restric- 
tions, a censorship, subsequent responsi- 
bility, or any other resti*aiiit which you 
may here delcrinine to he necessary, pro- 
vided such restraint be equally imposed 
n|ion all, and that my )>erson be free 
from liability to banishment, and my pro- 
perty from violation, at the mere will and 
capnee of the Government, and without 
the legal sentence of a court of law. By 
this mode of rediess, if pcranited to me, 
though I shall again descend to the vitry 
bottom of the ladder, I shall at least have 
a chance of working my way to some 
higher step, and may by tnis means reco- 
ver a portion, however small, of what I 
have so unjustlv lost. 

my revival of the Calcutta 
Journal in India^ be deemed wholly inad- 
mis.slble, and this mode of retrieving my 
ruined foi tunes be denied to me, 1 ytiil 
solicit your permission to return toBeugal, 
furnished by your Honble. Coiiit with a 
claim on the trea.siiiy of that Presidency, 
on behalf of myself and niy fellow-pro- 
prietors there, for a fair and equitable 
restitution of our property, as far as the 
actual value of it at the period of my re- 
moval from its superiiiteiidcnce, can be 
proved ; with authority to remain in In- 
dia for such short pt'riod as your HuiiMe. 
Court may deem sutficieut, for the imr- 
pose of winding up the accounts of my 
late concern, ot receiving the sums due to 
me, paying my just debts, and making a 
final settlement with myco-pioprietora iu 
that country. By these means I may be 
enabled n> uo justice toothers, and gather 
up the scattered lemains of our wrecked 
and ruined property, for an c^uitoblc di- 
vision among those to whom it rightfully 
belongs. 

Thv'diy-^hx the event of its being con- 
.sidered dangerous to admit of my revisit- 
ing India at all, for auy purpotie what- 
ever, 1 :uk your Honble. Court to grant an 
order, on the Company’s public treasury 
in England, for the payment to all the 
proprietors of the late; Calcutta Journal, 
collectively or individually as may be 
deemed best, of .such fair and just com- 
pensation as a commit tec of yourownpro- 
prletary body may, on evidence moduced, 
conceive it equitable to award j not for 
the total dcstructiou of all their pcoapec- 
tiveitaiua, iu itself a severe and Irrewe- 
*2 F 
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diable evil, but for such positive pccuni- I beg your Honble. Court to believe, 
ary loss as can be proved to have been however, that 1 do not solicit this redress 
sustained by them, in consequence of the as a favour or a boon. I claim it as a fair 
sudden suppression and subsequent refu- and equitable discharge of what ray iio*> 
sal of a license U) revive that paper, after nour, my conscience, and ray i-eason 
they had embarked their capital in it, alike assure me is a just and honest 
nnaer a full and confident assurance that debt. Neither would I have4t to be uu- 
whatever new restraints might have been derstood as a compromise for the abaii- 
placed oil the freedom of discussion, the donment of those higher rights and dn- 
security of every man's property would ties which are inseparable from a devo- 
at least have been respected, and yarded tion to the great interests of mankind, 
from all arbitrary violation by the pro- I can only say, tliat I shall be content to 
tection of the law. receive either of the tliiee grants pro- 

Either the one or the other of the ])ose(l as a discharge in full of all the 
courses indicated above, will be equally private and personal injuries and losses 
acceptable to me ; each of them toi ruing th-it 1 have sustained ; though it will be 
oidy a nucleiis on which to collect my seen, upon the face of them, that all 
scattered hopes, and each involving the combined would fall far short of the 
necessity of much tuture labour on my real exteut of those* evils, which they 
part to regain the prospects ot fortune could onlv furnish me the means of re- 
which have been so suddenly and w> cru- niedying neicaftcr for myself. If I can 
elly annihilated, for a mere liifliug cen- attain but this from your Honble. Court, 
sure, which the decision of V our Hoiihle. my personal wrongs will be appeased; 
Court has .since shown to he in perfect and t shall endeavour to imrsue my public 
accordance vvitli its own deliberate views, dutii's, wherever I may be called upon to 
Some .such means of redrcs.s a.s these here discharge them, in England or in India, 
pointed out. seem also to be no less es- without leference to the past. But, as 
seiilial to tlie Imuour and eliaracter of my expectations are moderate, so is my 
the East India Company, than to the deteimination fiim ; and not to be swiiy- 
maintenance of that impartial ju-sticc ed by eveiy breath that blow.s. 1 .shall 
which all profess a desire to upliold. peiseveie, as long as 1 hav e power to do 
They will he, at the .same time, in strict M>,iiiieilerating iiiydemandut justice, for 
accordance with the repeated declara- I asknoinoie. It therefore remains with 
tions of the Government in India, and your Honble. Court, if this mode of ap- 
theavowed conviction of your Honourahle peal, by diiect Memorial to your Body, be 
Court in England, that no per.soiial in- moie agietable, to give my writteti state- 
jury wa.s intended by the .sunpres.sioii of ment tlie early and pionipt detisiou 
any one paiticularpaper.—wliile another, which its impoitance (to me and to niy 
legally convicted of libels, pronounced by lamily at least) would seem to de.servc : 
the judge a.s not to be thought of vvitli- oi, it puhlh; discussions he more wel- 
out horror, as well a.s hi caches of iule.s come, to bcprepaied to meet the siibiect, 
and regulations without iiuinber. i.s per- again and again, in every shape in which 
niittod to continue undistuibcii and it can he presented to the public mind, 
that no feelings of iRTsoual hostility vveie till all England, supported by all India, 
entertained to wauls me or my property become deeply interested,— as mankiud 
after iny removal from the country, jf never fail to do, in that which is made, 
it be tnie, that the Governing Autliori- by time and repetition , familiar to their 
ties of India, at home and abroad, are view— and until the wofld at hjrge .shall 
really anxious to avoid as much as po.s.'^i- be impanelled as the jury which, sooner 
ble tne infliction of individual .sulferiug, or later, will pash sentence on the private 
In dUcharging what they conceive to be as well as public considerations involved 
their diitien for the public good, never in the great ipiestious that will shortly 
could there he a more favourable oppor- be at issue between the people of Great 
tunity than tliis for proving to the world Britain of every class, and yourselves, 
the sincerity of these profes-sions ; since as the stewards of that vast empire in the 
it is perfectly practicanle, in tlie present Ea.st, which the Eegislature of your 
instance, to relieve abundantly the pi i- country has committed, for other ends 
vate distress unnecessarily cieated, at than unredressed injustice and oppres- 
the same time that the public ineasuie.s, sion, to v our.tempoi ary care. I reraaiu, 
from which the distress na.s spuing, may Honourahle Sirs, your most obedient 
be rigidly and inflexibly maintained. servant, J. S. Buckingham. 

Letfer II.— 'Tb James Silk Buckingham. 

Sir, Kast India House, Aug.,^, 1824. 

1 am commanded, by tlie Court of Di- remarks, you submit for the adoption of 
rectors of the East India Company, to the Court one of the three following 
acknowledge the receipt of your lettei* of modes of compensation for 'the injuries 
the 1st instant, in which, after various which you slate you have suffered : vi/ ; 
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with the East India Company, 


Flrlf-^Thot you be Rrauted penniuion (o 
return with your family to Bengal, lu some one 
oftbe Compiuiy^s shi{M, and at the Company’s 
fTpense, and that the government of that Presi- 
deoc) be directed to issue a license for the re- 
newal or reviral of the Calcutta Jonrnat, and 
to pay to ;'ou the sum of 30,000 rupees, the 
amount alleged to have been embarked in the 
first estabiiahment ot the Journal. 

Secondly— \( your revival of the Calcutta 
Journal in India be deemed wholly inadmissi- 
ble, that the Court grant you perruission to 
rrtum to Bengal, furmsbed with atlaim on the 
treasury of that Presidency, on behalf of your- 
self and your fellow proprietors there, for a res- 
titution ot your property, as tar as the actual 
value of It at the period ot your removal from 
its superintendence can be proved; and with 
authority to remain in India, lor such period ns 
the t’ourt may deem sulBcient, for the purpose 
of enabling you to wind up your affairs : or, 

TA(»d/i/— That in the eveut of the Court de- 
rlining to permit you (o revisit India at all, 
they will direct paynnent in England to all the 
proprietors of the late Calcutta Journal, col- 
^l‘ctl^e!y or individually, as may be deemed 
brat, of such compensation as a Committee of 
Proprietors of East India Stuck, may, on evi- 
dence produced, conceive it equitable to award. 

The Court instinct me to acquaint you, 
with leference to your lequest for per* 


mis.sion to return to India, that they sec 
no reason ttj depart froin their decision, 
which wa.*? commanlcated to you on the 
17th of September, 182;^, w hen you pre- 
fer! cd an application for tliat j)ui 7 > 08 C. 

With regard to the other jMiiuts alluded 
to ill the propositions before mentioned, 
I am to state, that the pecuniary loss and 

t iersonal inconvenience you represent to 
lave sustained, are attributable solely to 
the line of conduct pursued by you, which 
induced the Bengal Government to with- 
diaw (lie pcrniisbiou under wliich you re- 
sided in India. 

'riie Court of Directors have already 
exjtressed their decided approbation of 
the course adopted by their Government 
on that occasion, aruf the Court of Pro- 
prietois have fully concurred therein ; 
and I am to a<ld, that under a review 
of all the eiiTuin.stauces of the case, 
the Coiut do not consider that either you 
or the other parties on whose behalf you 
have appealed, liave any just claim what- 
ever on the East India Company. 1 am, 
^ir, your most obedient Servant, 

J. Dart, See. 


Letter 111.— Tb the Honble, the Com; 
Honourable Sirs, 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of a 
letter, signed liy your Secretary, dated 
the 12tli, in foi tiling me of your refusal to 
accede to either of tlie tlireepiopositious 
contained in my letter ot the Ist instant. 

With regard to the first proposition — 
asking leave to return to India. — as you 
are nleased to meet it with a .simple ic- 
fusal of my reque.st, 1 can, of coiiise, 
say nothing j except, perhaps, that it does 
not appear clear to me how the gtounds 
which led to such lefusal in September 
I82;|, should be deemed suffieient to 
justi^ the same course in Angu,^t 1821 ; 
the circniiistanccs of the ca.se h.ii iiig, in 
the interval, undergone such gieat and 
essential changes, as to make ihem no 
longer the.same either in iiatiii e or degi ee. 

With regaidtothc second projKtsitiou, 
a claim of compen.sation for lo^^e.s ae- 
tually sustained, — lou h.ive been pleased 
to. instruct jour Secretai y to .state, that 
the pecuniary los?, and personal iiicon- 
'ctiieiice coiiiplained of, were attributa- 
ble to tne conduct pmsuetl bv me 
while in India, and that theiefore neirher 
• nor any of my fellow-.suflTcrers, on ^\ lio'.e 
behalf f appeiii, can liave any jjist claim 
'ilwlever on the East India C'umpaiiy. 

I beg respectfully to submit, that in 
so far as I hate been made a siilfeicr, by 
wmg. banished from the countiy for acts 
done bv myself, I am content to waive all 
claim for remnueratioii, cither for the 
person^ iucouVeiiieuce or pecuniary los.s 
thereby, however just and 
equitTOle I may liave deemed my right of 
claiming such lemiujeration, bad 1 been 


t of Direetori t>f the. Ecnit India Company, 

London, August 11, 1824. 
disposed to press it on the attention of 
the Legislature. But, if your Hotiourahle 
t'onit will again leler to my letter of tlud 
Lst instant (a printed copy of which I 
enclose for moie convenit*nt perusal), 1 
feel convinced that you will sec the mis- 
appreltensioii which, either in the ori- 
ginal framing ot your iii'-finctions, or in 
the interpiefation of them by vonr Serre- 
taiy, must have pre\ ailed on tliis subject. 

The pecuniaiy loss occasioned by my 
icinovalfrom India, the only punishment 
that has been iiiHittecl or personal iii- 
eoiivenienee that has arisen solely from 
the line of conduct pm sued by rue in 
that coiiiitiy, was in itself sutRciently 
.seiere—i educing my income from near- 
ly 8,000/. per annum, to about 4,000/. 
Irom the mere deprivation of that Mr- 
soiial supcriiiteiideiice which I had 
hithertft exercised over the establish - 
luetit fiom which I was then suddenly 
remoced. But, every member of your 
nonoiir.ihle ('oiiit is, no doubt, liilly 
aw.iie, that since my (jiiitiuig India there 
has been a t<;tal desnnetion of this, even 
then still valuable property, and that 
alter tlie income :iii«ingfrom it had liecii 
leducetl from 8,01)0/. to 4,000/. per an- 
num, for alleged iudi.scietions committc‘d 
by me; it has since been reduced from 
4,000/. per annum to alisolutcly nothing, 
for the alleged indiscretions of others: 
for conduct, in short, which, instead of 
being soletp mine, as your Secretary has. 
perhaps, inadvertently been in.structed 
to .‘-late, is In no degree whatever mine, 
not even receiving the most remote 



Mr, Buckinghatn 

jMrtidpation ot coinitenanrc ft'om me; 
aud happening indeed not only without 
uivcoiiicnt or approhatioii, but absolutely 
without ray knowledge, or even my sus- 
picion. 

'fhe republicatioQ of Colonel Stan- 
hope's i>araphlet b India, which hap- 

E ened long after ray leaving that country, 
ut before any coramunication could 
possibly have reached me from England, 
and for which the Calcutta Journal was 
for the hist time suppressed, was solely 
an act of Mr. Sandys. lly this suppres- 
sion I was made a loser of about 4,000f. 
peramiutu, though the act alleged for its 
auppressioii was not in the slightest de- 
gree an act of mine, but solely the act 
<jf another. 

'fhe second suppression of the Calcutta 
Journal, after an expensive establishment 
had been kept tip, on the faith of the 
Governor General's pledge that its license 
should be renewed,— notwithstanding 
which, the first iinpii‘8sion of the re- 
vived jiaper was prohibited from being 
issued after it was printed » and the 
whole edition consequently destroyed, — 
arose solely from some alleged indiscre- 
tion oil the part of Mr. Win. P. Mustoii, 
an editor sanctioned by the (ioxeriior 
(leiicral liiiiiself, and an ofticer in your 
own medical service— his ofTence being 
understood to hate arisen liom his 
venturing to make an allusion to the 
uufavourable infineiice of the late laws 
for restraining the Indian press; and 
attributing to them the increased 
difficulty of making a public journal .as 
iMeresting as when the press was free. 
By this second suppression of the Cal- 
cutta Journal, at the moment of its lo- 
vival, f lost a certainty of securing at 
least 2,000/. per annum of the 4,000/. 
cut off by the first suppression, though the 
act whidi occasioned this was not in the 
slightest degree an act of mine, but solely 
the act of another. 

By the subsequent promise of tlie 
Bengal Govenmietil to grant a license for 
a paper to be published at the same press, 
under a new name; the keeping up of 
a large establishment by my agent to 
meet this ; and the final refusal of the 
same Government to grant a license to 
any paper in which I might have a pecu- 
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niary interest ; or from which 1 might 
derive any beuefit—whUe they have 
actually granted to Mr. W. P. Muston a 
license to iiriut a paper at my press, witii 
my materials, and at my risk of great 
pecuniary loss, with a certainty of hit 
sharing largely in whatever profits may 
eventually arise;— 1 am reduced to worse 
lhau nothing. And after having lost all 
hope of regaining any portiofi of even 
the 2,000/. a year, which that paper 
miglit have produced if renewed, not on 
Dr. Mustou's, but on ray o\vii account, I 
am involved in the risk of being calld 
on for a participation, at least, in what- 
ever debts tills precarious undertaking 
may ac-cnranlate: though, so far from 
this state of things .arising solely from 
any conduct of n/bc, it is the result of 
ceitaiii determinations of the Indian Go- 
verninent, on acts and events with wliich 
I neither have, nor could have had, any 
thing wliatcver to do. 

I venture to liope, therefore, that ymir 
Honourable Court will not fail to per- 
ceive the inaccni’acy, or inadvertence, of 
attributing solely to fnv conduct, losses 
which liave arisen solely from the con- 
duct of others. Willing as I am to ad- 
mit the principle of responsibility for 
my own di'cds, and therefore to abide 
the loss of 4,00n/. per aminm by the re- 
duction of my yeaily income from 0,()OO/. 
to 4,000/., in coii.sequence of my banish- 
ment, for acts of tny ok?«— enornimis and 
mipnicederiied as that punishment must 
be allowed liy every oile to be. particu- 
larly when inflicted for zealously serving 
the true interest.s of your Government 
abroad, in pointing ont abuses wliich 
your Hoiionnible Court have since felt it 
your duty to reprove and correct,-^! must 
still indulge the persuasion that you can- 
not intend to reject entiredy my claim of 
remuneration for pecnniaiy losses sus- 
tained by me, as a victim suffering .solely 
for the acts of others, in which 1 could 
not, by any possibility, haUe had the 
least participation ; and that your Ho- 
nourable Court will accordingly re-con- 
sldw the subject of my apjieal, aitd In- 
struct your Secretary to give me an eaily 
intimation of your decision thereon. 1 re- 
main, Honble. Sirs, your most obedient 
Servant, J, S. Buckinoham. 


Lbttbr IV,— 7b James Silk Buckingham, 


Sir, 

Having laid before the Court of Dlrec- 
toi-s of the East India Company, your 
letter, remarking on the terms or the re- 
ply which 1 was instructed to transmit 
to your application on the 1st instant, 
and requesting that the Court will 
^consider the subject; I am command- 
w to acquaint you that it was on a 


East India House, 25t]i Aug. 1824. 
view of all the circumstances of the 
case, as well since, as up to the period 
of your quitting India, that the decision 
communicated to yon in that reply was 
adopted by the Court ; and that hict see 
no reason whatever to depart tliefefrom. 
I am, Sir, your most obedieitt bumble 
Servant, J, DAin*, Sec. 



RBiignaiion tif James Cummingy Esq* 


ns 


LSTTEtt the Right Honourable the President, and the Honourubie the 

J^etnkers of the Roardof Commissioners fot' the j^airsof India* 

Loudon, Sept. 3, 1824. 


Hinde 1 1)^^ honour of addres- 

SfBffyOd, fli September, 1823, so many 
aSJ such Mhjtoi-tanl changes have taken 
place, with respect to the measures pur- 
Soed against my property in India, that I 
lutre fell iftyseif compelled to appeal once 
wore to the justice of the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company for 
redress. 1 regi'ct to state, howe\er, that 
wy application has been without success. 
Under these circumstances, I venture 
again to avail myself of the privilege al- 
low^ by the Legislature, to lay befoie 
)-mir Honoui-able Hoard the enclosed co- 
Jdes of ray coj respnndence with the Di- 
icctois of the East India Com|>any. I 
feel persuaded that theix* never has iui'<eii 
a ca^e in which the ])ovvers \c8ted by law 
in the Hoard of Control for the Aflaiis of 
Iiuiia could be exercised with greater j its - 
tice than in the picscnt instance; and I 
therefore veutine to hope, that, after a 
perusal of the corrcspondeiirc in(|uesliou , 
)oui Honourable Board will order a res- 
tiiutiou of our property to be made to 


my.self and my copartners in the Calcutta 
Journal, by the Directors of the East 
India Company ; and that you will also 
famish me with a license to return to 
India, there to resume and continue my 
lawful pui'suits, in such manlier as the 
state of my affairs oti my reaching that 
country may admit, subject to w'hatever 
laws may be then or hereafter hi force, 
on all other persons residing in the Pre- 
.sidencyof Bengal, to which, if permitted, 
it is my wisli to return. 

I beg to add, that I shall be most hap- 
py to aeeept of cither of the three raode.s 
of remuneration ))ointed out in tny letter 
to the India Directors ; and shall feel 
giiiteful for wliicluner mode you may 
icconimeud or direct them to adopt to- 
waul^ me I cannot ])cisuade myself, 
howeviM-, that all will he rejected. 

Soliciting the favour of an early reply, 
tiuough the nsual channels, I Ivave the 
honoui to remain. Sirs, your most obe- 
dient humble servant, 

J, S. Buckingham. 


Leiter VI . — To J, S, Buvhtngham, 


Sir, 

Having laid before the Commis.sioners 
ftirfhe Affair.^ of India your letter ot the 
.Td Intt , enclosing copies of your corre- 
spondence with the Directofs the East 
India Company, on several |ioiuts cnui- 
neeted with your removal from India, 
.and your property there, I am directed 


India Board, Sepu U, 1824. 

by the Board to acquaint you that they 
do not see any giouiid for interfering 
with the C’omt upon any of the, points 
stated in your letters. — i am, Sir, your 
liumble servant, 

Thos. Per. Courtenay, 


HBSIGNATION of JAMES GUMMING, ESQ. OF THE INDIA 
BOARD OFFICE. 

[Frotn a Orrresjyondent.) 


' The retirement of Mr. Gumming, who 
liad served in this office upwards of thirty 
^»r*, and who for upwards of sixteen 
nlled the situation of head of the judicial 
and revenue departments, took place in 
the middle of last year. We learn that 
he was compc'lkd to adopt this step on 
dCrount of ill health; occasioned by a too 
devoted attention to the discharge of his 
official duties. Oii his resigiiatioti, he 
Was granted the usual retiring allowance 
tn officers at the India Board, under the 
Act of the hSd Geo. 3, c. 154, », 91, being 
tWt> thirds of his salary, in reference to 
bltlMgth of service f but in cousideraiion 
of his great merits, his Majesty, on the 
reeomniendation of the present Board, 
hv recently fixed a pensieo w hU maidea 


sister, payable from the civil list, of 200/. 
I>er annum. The Court of Directors have 
also since, in manifestiition of the high 
sense they entertain of his servlres, and 
as “ a special mark of their approlmtioii 
and regard," by a resolution passed uiia- 
iihnimsly, \ oil'd to himself an annual 
pension of tlie .«iame amount as that 
granted by live King to Miss Camming, 
such pension to commence from the day 
of his retirement. 

Those of our readers who take a par- 
ticular Interest in Indian concerns, will 
not easily have forgotten the honourable 
mention that was made of this Gentle- 
man’s services hy Mr.ThomaBCmirteimy, 
the Secret^ of thd Board, and ^ Mr. 
Canuingi iu the discuwiQua iii mlia- 
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Extracts of a Letter from Mr. Amot, 


incut of the 12th June 1822, respecting 
the ^fophsltion of Mr. Creevey to reduce 
tliP^Jiuniber of paid Commissioners of 
that Hoard, and the equally distinguished 
notice that was taken of them bv Lord 
Binning, in the Debate ot the I2th of 
June last, on tlie Superannuation Bill, 
wlio, in his speech, particularly adverted 
to tlie Minute.s that were made by the 
Board, and individual iiiember.s of it, at 
the time of Mr. Cumming’s rcsijjnation, 
and especially to a Postscript which iMr. 
Canning .subjoined to the Board’s Mi- 
nute,* and which Lord Binning read to 
the House. It was as follows “ Hav- 
ing peru.sed this copy of Minute of the 


* The Minute of the Board was signed 
by Mi;. Williams Wynn, the Pie.ddent: 
^lr. Freeman tic, and Dr. Philliniore ; and 
the separate Minutes by Rlr.Sullivan and 
Lord Telgnmouth, 


Board of Comnii.ssioners- for the Affaus 
of India, I cannot refrain from adding 
niy individual testimony to that which is 
herein home, by the jircsent Board, to 
the extraordinary merits and iuvaluable 
.services of Mr. Cumming. If any dis- 
cretion be left by the Act of Phrliameut 
regulating letirementa, to proportion 
amount to desert, or to add recompense 
to what is mere earning, there never was 
a case in which the amplest extent of re- 
muneration could be more iustiy be- 
.stowed. If there be no such discretion, 
I should greatly rejoice to hear lliat there 
are other sources, from which such 
ditioual luai'k of apiutibation could be 
derived by Mr. Cuminiug.” 

Mr. Ciiniming is succeeded by HugJi 
Stark, Esq., who wa.s the principal As- 
sistant in the Uevenue aud Judicial De- 
partments, 


EXTRACTS OF A LETTER FROM MH. ARMOl'. 
(Dated at Bencooten. Feb, 21, 1824.) 


Tur interest excited in the fate of 
this cruelly treated individual is such as 
to induce us to give a portion of the last 
letter received from him, omitting such 
particular'* respecting the destruction 
of the Fame as liave been previously 
given. 

‘ If my last letter, dated about the 12th 
ult., by the .ship Borneo, has i cached you 
in safely, you may w'cll be .surpli^ed tluu 
i again wtile }ou from thi.s melaiiclioly 
place, after such an intcnal of time: 
and you will be still more astoiii.shea 
when made acquainted with the strange 
necessities of my fate, by which 1 am 
fixed upon this island, for how, long a 
period It is impos.sible to say. To take 
up my adventuiv.s fiom the part at which 
iiiy last communication tcriiiiiiated :* in 
couscijueuce of the repifsciitatkm.s made 
by me to the Hun. Sir Stamford Ratlles, 
Lieutenant Goieriior of Beiicoolen, on 
the arrival of the Fame at this place, 
about six w'ceks ago, stating that 1 had 
fur some time pieiiously been labouiing 
under a violent attack of jauudUe and 
fever, he most readily granted me per- 
mission to come on shoie, in order to 
recruit my health and strength. 

* Being thus thrown back upon this 
roast, by the huiniug of the Fame, des- 
titute of a single particle of property, 
aud having no letters of credit on a place 
where I liad ueier wished to come, 1 re- 


* Tills letter has been inserted in a 
pieccdin? Nmuber, 


presented niy situation to the Lieutenant 
(lovernor, Mir Stamford Raffles, request- 
ing to be sent hack again to Bengal; he 
very hamlsomely consented to relieve ray 
iinmctliate necessities ; but as he had not 
been fill nished with any offleial instruc- 
tion.^ rc«])ecfing me from the Supreme 
(tovernment of Bengal, he abstained 
fiom fiuther interference in the matter, 
than mciely agreeing to afford me a con- 
tinuation of my passage to England 
.should an opportunity offer; by which it 
appealed that he had noilesiro to compel 
me to proceed fui iher in niy voyage of 
transportation, unles.s it should be my 
own wish to do so. As he offered also 
to become the channel of a respectful 
iepre.scntation of my ca-se to the Bengal 
(loveniiuent, I have availed myself of 
the opportunity, aud am advised strongly 
by my fi lends here to wait an answer to 
this application. 

‘ It is more probal>le, however, tliat I 
shall get tired of tliis dismal place, aud 
ill the course of a month or two after my 
representation has been sent off, that 1 
shall myself proceed to Calcutta, aud an- 
ticipate’ the decision of my destmies, by 
tiieie placing myself at Lord Amherst’s 
disposal. My next letter to yoti will, 
therefore, most probably be adoressed to 
you from thence, should my transmit* 
sion involve me in no new and ttufon- 
seen calamities; for on the dettmetioa 
ofmytloatiug prison, my oaptaln Jailor 
left me to go where 1 nleaaed,' aad to 
shift for my.<ielf as 1 could. ^ Happily for 
me, 1 waa not cast pq a barreu ipck, ur. 
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he have pushed off his boat (as he 
has stoee done) for Batavia, without 
taking the least concern about me, and 
left me to starve. 

‘ By Lord Amherst s warrant, indeed, 
the Captain was especially enjoined not 
to let me lAvelhe vessel on any account. 
till she arrived in England ; but as I did 
not remain <]uietly to be burnt alive, it 
remains to be seen whether the crime of 
my escaping from prison will be charged 
to my keeper or myself. It is true I leap- 
ed over the ship's side without his ad- 
uce or consent, notwithstanding Lord 
Amherst’s imperial order, forbidding my 
leaving her: and therefore the utmost 
ot the blame that can be attributed to 
the Captain, will be for not having kept a 
stiicter watch over m_y movements ; and 
when he found me in the boat, having 
broken my confinement, and endeavour- 
ing to escape with the rest, that he did 
not endeavour to secure me, and throw 
me back again into the flames. If an Act 
of Pailiameut be sui)posed to justify the 
cruelty of transporting an innocent man, 
it will no doubt also justify that of burn- 
ing him alive ; at least, it not, the strict 
tenor of Lord Amherst's warrant would. 

‘ By a short notice in a paper brought 
fiom Calcutta in the Wellington, I see 
Mr. Hume has asked Mr. Wynn a ques- 
tion icspecting your banishineiit. If he 
should fuither agitate the qnesitiqn in 
Pailiameut, may sueee'-s attend his pa- 
triotic exertions, 'Hie calamities tliat 
I have suffcicd will, when detailed to the 


world, help at least to exhibit, i& its 
odious colouis, the inoustrous power of 
transportation without trial. My last 
representation to Lord Amherst, whe- 
ther succes.sful or not, will at least 
make the Directors of the East India 
Company blush at the unmet ited bard- 
.ships which their system has inflicted on 
me ; tearing me, without any but the 
most frivolous cause, from the scene of 
all my hopes and happiness j forcing me 
into their floating prison, going about the 
world to gather pepper ; and now. after 
escaping trom tne flames, in which by 
the strict tenor of Lord Amherst’s war- 
lant I should have perished, lenvhig me 
to linger on these dismal shores, witliout 
the means of subsistence, or occupation 
by which they could be obtained, sjiend- 
ing the best of my days in hopeless inac- 
tivity, and in a most peruieimis climate, 
wlieie 1 can <udy hope to find a grave. 

* So little rommnnicatioii is iWrc be- 
tween this horrid coast and the rest of 
the world, that 1 do not know when I 
may be able to leave ; but, wherever the 
waves of foiiune may toss me, 1 shall re- 
main, ever yours fiiithfnlly. 

‘ Sanufoki) Arnot. 

* P. S. — I grieve to say, that, by thede- 
struetion of eveiy seiaji of paper, and 
every aiticle belonging to me in that ill- 
fateu lessel. I have lost many documenta 
that would have been useful and interest- 
ing to you, which I hiul carefully col- 
lected.’ 


LETTER OF COMPLMNT AND ADVICE. 


We are sufficiently experienced in the 
duty of editing a Public Journal to know 
that it is quite impossible to suit every 
ta.ste; — and to be aware also, that the 
more popular a periixlieal become'^, the 
more it is likely to hchououied with the 
iulvice of well-iueauiiig friends, as to tlie 
line of conduct which its Editor should 
pursue in its niauageiuent. This is easily 
explained : — few persons trouble theiu- 
sehes about the direction of a vvoik in 
which society at large take no intere.st; 
while that which is a common topic of 
conversation and remark, pcipetually 
tempt* ^em to display their superwrity, 
in tendering, their gratuitous advice for 
its iitiprovement. It is this which ha.s 
made so many projectois attempt to en- 
lighten the Admir.dtv, by advising them 
as to the best method of determining the 
longitude at sea; and so many offer their 
schemes to Ministers, for the best mode 
of nu^iaging the sinking fund and the 
national debt. We regard the receipt of 
advice, therefore, as a sme symp- 


tom of increasing interest in our lalmur* : 
as w’e remember well, that when the 
Calcutta Jouinal was at the height of its 
ehculation, its fiiendly advisers, as well 
as its ahusvMs, vveie infinitely more nu- 
merous than when it was Ic.^^s known, 
and less e.ned about by the people of 
India geneially. To show, however, the 
slight gionnds on whidi such advice and 
leiuon.sti'ance geneially rest, and to 
eiiibiacc, once for all, an opportunity of 
explaiiiiii}' ibe iialuie of objections taken 
by w'ell-nie.aning but apparently uiireHect- 
iiig jieisoiis, t<i }a>intson>’hich they can- 
not have bcstow'cd aiiyaeriou.s attention, 
we shall piint a letttr that has been 
addressed to our Publisher, and append 
to it the comment that we deem ne- 
eesoaiy, not intending again to revert to 
a subject which we smnild be the last to 
force on the attention of our leaders; 
for whose sakes, as well as our own, we 
shall dispose of it as briefly as we can. 
The letter is as follows ; 



Letief of Complaint 


To M# SdUor 9/ Oriental Herald. 
Sir, Londoti,Sept. 4» 1824. 

Ab a constant reader of your Journal, 
I take the liberty of nving yon a hint, 
^ladve to the arrangement thereof. Tlie 
troth Is, 1 am rni EngQBhman not at all 
UiteresWd in Indian aflfklrs, excepting so 
fai^ as it regards the general extension of 
literature and liberty throughout that 
vast country: and, therefore, 1 do ex- 
ceedingly dislike continual dissertations 
about Calcutta Journals, and ^x-edltors, 
and Sir John Malcolms, and Days at the 
India House, printed in large type to 
swell out the pages. Keally. Sir, if the 
Oriental w indeed intended for the public 
at large, you may be assured that such 
long stories as those above refewed to, 
can never be endured here. Mind ! I 
d6u*t say you should nut write about, and 
expose, all sorts of abuses, be they Indian 
or not, but I do very respectfully opine 
to the expediency of so many doses on 
tlie w'rac subject. It is desirable for us 
^0 have some account of tliem: hut 
** once and away” seems to me almust 
if not altogether sufliciciit. There are, in 
the present day, 'so many subjects to be 
written upoii.-^Political Ewnomy, Mo- 
rals, Taste, Science, Fine Arts, Reviews 
of dirt-rate Books, and of eminent 
Ihihlic Characters, Blogiaphy. and so 
forth, ad infinitum, that woiild^ I am 
sure, be exceedingly interesting, if wiit- 
teii with the same talent as your Jounial 
1 may say always is. It is in great 
haste, but i assure you, with the sincerest 
desire that your work may rapidly in- 
crease and l»’e a very valuable property to 
you, that I have sketched these few hints, 
and hope 1 shall see some alteration in 
the next Number ^ the onU for, A^st is 
despeiately heavy, and uniiitercstiiig to a 
Metropolitan, unconnected with India; 
ind as 1 suppose yon wish us to he ens- 
tomen, do be kind enough to give some- 
thing of general interest, as well ds par- 
tial and local dlsquisitfons. The reports 
Of the debates dre veiy desirable for per- 
sons abroad^ I have no doabt; and I 
would submit that your remarks at- 
tached to tliem are much better ihtin 
setmrate essays, occup)'lng a space which 
might be devoted to more valuable com- 
munications. 

With every sentiment of respect, I beg 
to subscribe myself, 

Sir, yours very sincerely. 

Nemo. 

R.S. WouM it not be wise to avoid 
pei'soDality as much us possible ? 


We must first thank the writer fi>r his 
i^xkI wishes ; and having discharged this 
0 ^, we beg to say, that if he be an Eng- 
Ushroan really interested in the gene- 


ral extension of uteraftire find iibitty 
througfaottt the vast country of inala, be 
ought not to be Indlffci^nt to the mca- 
sares . pursued towards public .writen 
dud the press : since these are the only 
means by which the beuefilft that he 
desires can be diffused ; and to destroy 
these, whetlier by persecution, banish- 
ment, or death, is to lay at once the axe 
to the root of the tree, and blast for ever 
ail hopes of future life in its hHlbchei. If 
tlie Indian Government bad been guilty 
of onlv one act of aggression towards the 
Press,” and those concerned' In its direc- 
tion, it might have been but once men- 
titnied, ana then followed by some other 
topic ; but every successive drrii'al from 
India, has brought iiiteiligeuce of new 
acts of tyranny, new violations of personal 
Ubcity, new m^asions of property; and 
all that wc have done has fei succes- 
sively to record them. The opiiressiotis 
of yeai s are not to be told in a day ; and 
if new cmelties are added to thole that 
aj-e past, ought they not to be as faithfully 
recorded? 

'ITie apparently repeated discUssloDs 

bout Calcutta Journals, and ex-editors,” 

ave been in reality no more than this, 
a successive development of new facts 
that arose ; or new illustrations of old 
events before but imperfectly known. 
The banishment of Mr. BockingHam 
was bni one step, and tlie entire sup- 
pression of his Joiiniaj another. In the 
career of iniquity of which these formed 
a part. Tlie banisliiticnt of Mr. Ailiot 
was a third step ; the refusal to revive 
the Journal as long as Mr. Buckingham 
was to be benefited by it, a fourth ; ami 
so on. All deserved to be, at least, put 
on record; and if this had not been 
done hi thefte pagCi, the indiffei-ence of 
the public writei-s of England generally, 
to oppressions that happen at a distance, 
would have effectually brevenfdi their 
full ex|)oSure In any other public jour- 
nal of the country. 

The “ continual discusilons (hi Sir 
John Malcolm and hii bpInionsP may 
be explained in the same manner. Sir 
John was the first to throw dowii the 
gauntlet, in his letter to Mr. Lambion : 
wc were surely not to decline takifig it 
up. ITie Asiatic Journal nextilndchook 
his defence ; were we to avoid the con- 
fiict then ? Next came Sir John him- 
self Into the India House Cbttrt,'and 
then* proclaimed publicly hlk (jplntons 
on the points previously discussed in 
writing. It would have been, indeed, a 
base desertion of our duty if we had 
shrunk from the contest at such a ino- 
ment as this. 

Of the “ Days at the India HoWe,” 
two only have been printed : atul fh wn- 
trast to this letter of complaint at their 
repetition (if that, indeed; tntbe call- 
4a repetitloOi which jirdieijti to cn- 
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of imMecte, ts well as 
penm) we toklit prodoce at ieaM fifty, 
jrfviag KteAt arm m these articles, aad 
HtofesswKii Mae ef sednft one, at least, 
of a shoilar kind in every succeeding 

It is hy ^ nfeatis correct to say that 
tiHiw, orMy Other articles were ** printed 
in large Ho sWell ont the ^ges.'^ 
'Hie slightest obse nation would nave 
shown the writer, that the Oriental He- 
nH eomidencetl wUh the larger 
type uted ift the principal Reviews ; hut 
watj at a great increase Of expense, these 
sites have weett changed for smaller ones, 
beginning with No. Vlf., ahd have ever 
since been continued, Wc might add, 
on this head, that there is no periodical 

J ohmal in England, from the largest 
leriew to the dieapest Monthly publuA- 
tkm, that has given so tnudi paper and 
print for the price; hitherto, indeed, to 
our vCiy serious loss ; but we Imv-e bwn 
wUUiig to make much largw sacrifices 
♦hah \vte have ever called on others to 
make, for the sake of laring bcfiire the 
Englirii pnblic the most ample details of 
Tn«an affairs wnevallyi and in every 
Nnmber of our Work yet issued, we hiive 
been much more studious to give, at 
whatever increase of expense, the great-^ 
fst mianlity of infoimatton in the fewest 
numlberof pfl^^^than t(» sivell out those 
pages by large type, 'fhe change from 
the laiger to the sihailer sizes has, in- 
deed, been complained of by some, ivho 
are obliged to rose many parts of the 
. work, as too small for them to read 
without pain and injury to the sight. 

The Orienfal Herald Is certainly in- 
tended for the public at large, as our 
friendly adviser supposes ; but when lie 
says, that “ such long stories will not 
he endured by them," we are at a loss to 
know on wnat n^ounds these epithets 
can be fairly useo. The ordinai 7 length 
of the articles In the principal Heviews 
varies from thirty to fifty pages : and 
sometimes even exceeds the latter. Now, 
since the first Number of the Oriental 
Herald, in which Mr. Adam's pamphlet 
Was examined, no one article, excepting 
only the Letter addressed to Sir Charles 
‘.ronies, has eoualled in length the very 
lowest Hmlt allowed for one in a Review. 
Their average lengtli has been indeed 
from eight to sixteen page.s only, though 
not oftra passing beyond ten or twelve : 
not mor^ theretore, than a fourth of the 
extent ofthose articles in otlier Periodi- 
ca, which thb British public <fo endure; 
and apparently even approve. We arc 
no advocates for unnecesearily ** long 
stories," and aim at compression in al- 
most all we write : but, if a Periodical, 
nke that Of the “ Common Sense Book,’* 
lot* Instance, can give up its entire space 
bfdjM htmdred and sixty pa«8 to one 
artkle itfalnst the freedom of wc Indian 


Press : und find persom fio purchase d 
number that does not oiMim half as 
nnich cither in labour, fibauntity, dr va* 
rietyi as any single uumb^of the Orien* 
tal Herald, at even it largi^jMce thmt Is 
paid jR>r tois pobllcatlou t ft^MemS not 
unreasonable that a portion ortrar spacer 
at least, shonld be occupied 1^ artldes 
infatrour of that calumniated Press, and 
Hlustratire of the injustice which chariic- 
terizes all the proceedings of the Indian 
Got'cmraent for putting it down. 

'Hie writer says, “I do hot say you 
should not Write about, and expose, all 
Sorts of abuses, be they Indian or 'hot.** 
'fhe professed object of the Oriehtdl 
Herald, Is, however, to confip^ Itself to 
Indian and Colnnial abuses, which ho 
other nublication notices; the Asiatic 
Journal never venturing even to admit 
their existence ; and the English periodi- 
cals being all occupied with other topics. 
He continues, however, to say that his ob-* 
jeetion is to " fepcateddosfesdnthesamc 
siil^ccf;" ahd he thinks that “ once and 
away" wotild be sufficient, In this Wc 
beg leave respectfully to differ from him 
eimrely, Wlien the abolition of the 
Slave 'iVadc Uhs etfccted. It was only by 
rejicHted discussions on the same subject, 
continued for upwards of twenty years, 
that the end was at length attained. The 
extension of the 'Frade to India, granted 
by the last modification of the Cnarter, 
was only procured by the same perse- 
verance. Catholic Emancipation— the 
Freedom of the Negroes— Reforui in 
Parliament— have all had discussion after 
discussion applied to them; but the 
“ doses" must be stronger, or more fte * 

? iuent still, before these will be carried, 
t is this perpetual and incessant reair- 
rcnce to the same jioint, which can alone 
produce a deep or general impression on 
any subject in England ; and it “ once and 
away" bad been the motto adopted by 
onr patriots and philanthropists, no good 
that they ever yet obtaincu by persever- 
ance would have been efTecteo to this 
day. It is this perpetual succession of 
blow after blow, (hat will alone establish 
ageneial conviction of the importance 
of a Free Press to India, or the adVantam 
to all parties of unrestricted Colonisation 
in that country ; and although we shall 
certainly endeavour to avoid all unneces- 
sary repetitions, either of facts or argu- 
ments ; yet, we must continue, on all 
fit occasions, to advert to and illustrate, 
by ^cvery possible means, the evils of 
the existing system of Indian govern- 
ment, ami the benefits to be anticipated 
from reform. 

With retard to the last hint given by 
our friciialy guide, the dc-sirablcness of 
avoidiug “ personality," it is difficult to 
obtain any definition of this term, in the 
propriety of which alt parties can agree. 
If by personality be meant a prying Into 
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the pernoual foibl^es and priratc charac* 
tcr8 of individuals^ we hope and bclii^vc 
tliat we iia\e alwavs steered clear of this. 
If it be meant that wc should avoid 
speaking of persons by iianic« we can 
only say that we liavc rarely or ever in- 
trouuced tlie names of persons into our 
pages, without their hrst coming before 
tijc world umler their proper desipiation. 
If Mr. Adam wa.s not ashamed to .sign 
the law for licensing the Indian Press 
with his own name, and Sir Francis 
Macuaghten to defena it fiom the bench 
in bis, theie could surely be no invidi- 
otjs personality in coupling their names 
with this law whcnevei it wa.^ spoken of. 
If Lord Ainheist could sign the wan ant 
for Mr. Aruot’a arrest and imprison- 
ment, and Mr. SecreUiry Bayley sign the 
order for suppressing the Calcutta Jour- 
nal, there could be no undue personality 
in indicating them by name, w hen .six^k- 
ing.of these two Jicts. Again, when Sir 
John Malcolm, Mr. Impey,Mr. Jack.son, 
and Mr. Tnuit, put forth llieir peculiar 
views and doctnnes on tlie subjects re- 
cently debated at the India House, it 
might, to .Home persons, perhaps, seem 
better tliat they should be characterised 
by gentle and flattning epithets, .such 
as~thc galUut geneial— the learned pro- 
prietor witlilu the bar— the learned gen- 
tleman witlimittEe bar— the hononi-ublo 
candidate for the direction, Ac, j Imt we 
prefer the more open and miauibigiioiis 
course of naming ilie individuals diiectly, 
that each may hear liis ouii buiden, 
and no one he made, even by mlseoncep- 
tion, le.sponslble for tlie conduct or opi- 
nions fit olheis. Hut while, in doing 
this, we confine ourselves to flu* public 
coudurt of those men, who aie I he fiist 
to give their own names to the worhl as 
writeis or speakers on Indian (luestioiix, 
and av’uid all allusiuii to their priv.ite 
live.s, we do nut .see how pci.^unalitv can 
in any re.^pcct or degree be eliaiged to 
our account. 

If what related to the suppression of 
the Calcutta Journal, and the measuies 
pursued generally towaids the Indian 
l^re.ss, were really matters that aflceted 
ouix'lves and our iiiopeitv onlv, vve 
should no more thiiiK oi adilrc.s.sihg oui- 
selve.s to tin* public on such topics, than 
on lo.sses sustained by fire, shipwieck, or 
any other iiiiavoidalile calamity. Hut 
these “ private aft'airs/' as they liave 
been mo^t uurvfieetimjl) called, are gieat 
luiblic que.stions, which ought to iutvie.st 
every man in Hiitain. Wlieii a di.scus- 
slon ailse.s as m the emancipation of 
slaves in the We.*-! Indies, the burning of 
widows in the Ka^t, compensation to 
Ameileau lovalists, or a-ssi-vtauee to di.’*- 
trcfiscd settlei.s at the Cape, are not tlie.*.e 
matters of great public inteu*st,uot\vilh- 
.standing that coll^idelations of property 
are intimately connected with them all? 


And shall the most importtuitofallmics. 
tioDS that cun be agitated— Whether a 
people .shall be oppressed withmit tlie 
power of complaint, or not and “ 
ther thcrc.shajl be no redress or remedy 
against the passing of laws for tettenng 
all expression of opinion,, or, the banish- 
ment of some, and the total i uin of others, 
for endeavouring to withstand the gene- 
ral torrent;"— shall these be considered 
“ private affairs,"* because they involve 
considerations of property, as insepara- 
jdy interwoven witli tlieir details ? 'Ihe 
idea i.s so unreasonable, that we cannot 
but wonder how it vva.s ever entertained. 
If, indeed, our own case had been the 
only one, in which we had taken the 
jiaiii.s to lay tlie facts before the public, 
theie might be some ground for suppos- 
ing us more swayed by private interest 
than by a care for the punlic weal. Hut 
this has not been the line of conduct 
nuisued by us. The oppression of the 
Mohammedan Prince, Fyaz AU Khan : the 
extortions of English lavv^ e: s at fiomoay ; 
the breaking up of Mr. Greig's Press at 
the Cape ; the fraud committed on the 
Paisee Merchant; have all been dwelt 
upon with as much earnestness as the 
injuries inflicted upon ourselves; and 
so, indeed, will every well authenticated 
case of oppression draw from ns a ready 
eo-op(*ialion in the duty of giving it puh- 
Ikity ami censure. 

What vvould^ have been said by either 
of the parties, in the Ctises just cited, it, 
in.steau ot advocating then rights, as 
public micstions, we had said to them, 
“ Geiitlemcii, tliis is a mere di.sjiute of 
pioperty, ami you must not troulile tlie 
vvoild with jour piivate aflaii.s." They 
vvoulil, lu) doubt, have treated such ad- 
vice with scoiii; ami yet thU would 
.«ecm to be the construction nnlhinking- 
I) put by some oh the re|H*ated ilisclo- 
suies made by us of the measures pur- 
.Micdtowauls the Indian Press. Nothing, 
hovvcvei, can be moie erroneous than to 
consider such a gix*at (lue.sfion, as tlie li- 
berty or .slavery of a hundred millions of 
jicople, a pi iv ate affair ;" or to imagine 
that the discussions aiisingoutof it have 
licen prompted by .self-interest, rather 
tliau an lnreii.se de.siie to seive a cause 
iiHcnaiably connected with the public 
goou. 

If it be said tliat it wa.s egotistical to 
l>rnig foivvaid at all .such transactions of 
the Indian Govcinmeiit as related to 
oiiKsehes, and our own di.sputes, we 
can only e.xpic.ss our conviction, that 
if they had not been so brought forward 
b) ns, they would not have been heard 
ui' in Kugl.md but .ns a mat.er of histoiy, 
jears after they had happened, and when 
all remedy would have been mseless, 'J'he 
English Papers, uotwith.stauding the 
pains taken to excite their attention to 
oppie.>sious in ludia^ have been almo.st 
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Papers relating to the 

4ttiiib upoa the subject, saviug oulr a fery 
few eawxptJoits, to wliich we shall render 
due justice herehftefj and even these 
would have remained in ignorance of the 
facts, l^t for the paina taken by us to 
by them before the world hi these pages. 
But if it ^ indecorous for any one t*> 
speak of his own case, however fiagiant 
the outrage committed on his person and 
property, because it is his; tnere would 
then be little hope of our iiearing or 
knowing any thing about half the cruelties 
and oppressions that exist in the world : 
for who are they that first bring them to 
notice?— necessarily, the sufferers them- 
selves. Itwould seem, however, accord- 
ing to tWs new mode of limitation, tliat 
the victims of power arc not to erv out 
because they are the victims ; and though 
ail the world miglit remain in ignorance 
of the evil, but for their exposures, yet 
they are not to open tlieir lips in any 
mutter which couceriH themselves or 
their own affairs, notwithstanding that 
they are the very oppressions which they 
can most accurately describe, from hav- 
ing seen and felt their effects. 


Marqyiess of TfasHngs. 

If such a rule a.s this were gencraliv 
adopted, no tortured heretic should speafc 
of the cruelties of the inquisition; no 
ruined farmer talk of the pressure of die 
poor laws ; no kidnapped sailor .inveigh 
agaiust impressment ; and no public 
writer complain ot the abuses of packed 
juries and an undefined law of libel. 'ITtesc 
might all have reference to *• private 
aflhirs,” but would tliey on that Uccpui^t 
cease to be public also ?— -or can there be 
tfwy invasion of the rights of persoU and 
property, especially as connected with 
the destruction of the press — the last re- 
fuge of the injured, and the most power- 
ful bulwark against onpiessiou — that 
ought not to intci-est ail the world ? at 
leist that j>art of them, who, like the 
writer of the letter which lia.s drawn 
from us these remarks, professes to Ihj 
interested in the extension of litcrafure 
and liberty through every region of the 
earth ? 

But wc liopc wc have said enough on 
this subject to lender any further obser- 
vations on it quite unnecessary. 


PAPERS nEhATlNG TO THE ABMINISTnATfON OF THE MARQUESS 


OF HASTINC 

Durimo the past month, a collection of 
printed papers, under the title given 
above, has been issued from the India 
House, for the use of the Proprietors of 
Fast India Stock. 'ITie collection em- 
braces five distinct topics, namely, Ist. 
Papers respecting tlie Nepaul war. 2dly. 
Paiiers re.speciiiig the Piiidarry and Mah- 
ratta wars. ddly. Collection of tieaties, 
4thly. Papers in tne financial department ; 
and .5thly. Papers relative to pecuniary 
transactions of Mcs.'«rs. William Palmer 
and Co* with the Nizam’s Goveiniiient 
at Hyderabad. It will give .'<omc idea of 
the extent of this coinpilatiou to say that 
it extends on the whole to near thiee 
.thousand folio pages ; and that the mere 
t'ataloroe or general list of the papers, 
published with them as a table of con- 
tents, extends over fifty-eight page.s of the 
same size. Any accurate analysis of so 
volnminous a collection as this, cannot 
of course be given in a short space of 
time. We must content omselves, there- 
fore, for the pre.sent, with announcing 
tjieir publication, and promuiug atteii- 
tfou to their contents, of which we shall 
give the results in a future Number. 

We should not omit to state that My. 
Henry Hassell, the Resident at Hydera- 


IS IN INDIA* 

bad, duiing the greater part of the trans- 
actions alluded to in the papers piinted 
by the Kast India Company, has publish- 
ed, at a luivaie press, and at fii.s own 
expense— but in the same form as the 
pa|)eis i8.sued fiom the Imlia House, for 
more convenient incorporation with them 
— a Letter to the Court of Directors, 
lieaiing datetiic 2 1st of .September, 11^24, 
eoininentim; on many portions of the 
paper.s h\id before the Court, and excul- 
pating himself trom certain charges winch 
thc'iC papeis contain. Wc have read 
tiiis lettcT with attention, and the im- 
pression which it has jiroduced ou our 
minds is, that the Uiiector.s have in many^ 
particulars taken a distoiled view of 
facts capable of a much more satisfactory 
explanation than they themselves appear 
to be awaie. 'I'here is iinlch in thU 
letteralso,of a highly inUTcsting nature, 
as containing the strmigest arguments !ti 
favour of the Colonization of India by 
Englishmen, which we hope to be able 
to republish. At present neither .time 
nor space will admit of our doing more 
tlian thus adverting to the documents lii 
question, and promising lu give ifieut oui[ 
future consideration. 
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EAST INDIES, CHINA, AND NEW 
IIOLMND. 

th« publication of 
our last jWumber, which contained ad- 
vices fwjtii India to the middle of 
March, no ship has arrived from Cal- 
cutta with much, later inteUigenco. 
From the circumitauoe of all the ships 
in Bengal being tahea up for the con- 
veyance of troops tu Rangoon, we le^n 
that at the date of the last advices 
there was only one vessel loadiac at 
Calcutta for England, named the Etc- 
fory, i We may be, therefore, for some 
weeks yet to come, without advices by 
sea from that quarter. A rumour has 
prevailed, during the past immtli, of 
certain overlaud despatches baviug 
reached the India House, containing 
disastrous accouuta of the expedition 
sent against the Burmese; but we 
have n<»t been able to trace this rumour 
to any authentic source : -—although 
nothing is more probable than that, if 
such intelligence has actually arrived, 
it would be kept secret as long os 
might be practicable : — we do not, 
however, attach much creiUt to the 
report. In addition to the authentic 
iuformation which we gave from private 
letters ui our last, may be added the 
following, the first from au officer in 
the civil service of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, dated Calcutta, March 9, aud 
the second from Madras, dated April 2, 
1824. 

‘ The Bengal excepted, every disen- 
gagad ship in the port has been tukeu 
up for the service of Government. 
Since 1 last wrote, however, the desti- 
natiou of the expedition has been 
changed, from the minor object of 
Chedoba to that of Rangoon, and, ulti- 
mately Amarapoora, the capital of the 
Borman Empire, in consequence of 
the very large force which the Madras 
Governuieut has placed at the disposal 
of thiA for foreign service. The expe- 
dition will consist of 11,000 meo, 
8,000 from the Madras, and 3,000 from 
this Presidency, aud will proceed, about 
the middle of next month, to Rangoon, 
and thence on to Amarapoora, as soon 
as the periodical rains have filled the 
rivers sufficieutly to admit of water 
carriage for the heavy ordnance aud 
equipage, Ulc, of the detachment. The 
13th, 38th, 4Ut, and another King's 
regiment, will form part of the force, 
with which thei'e will be at least 3,000 
European^. Some think the force un- 


necessarily, large ; but this, I am per- 
suaded^ is not the ease. B^des here, 
where the loss of men is not Wily sup- 
plied, it is erring at all) on life safe 
side.' 

‘ Vou will be bearing about the time 
ibis letter reaches you of the formidable 
preparations in progress for the inva- 
siou of the Puvmau Empire. The 
causes t of tb« war, as detailed iu the 
aecowpanyiug copy of the Governor- 
General's Mavifesto, are the long re- 
peated and insolent aggressions of these 
barbarians upon our Sylhet, or North* 
eastern Frontier. This Manifesto, the 
golden mouth is said to have answered 
by a message of scorn and defiance, 
slight regard, contempt, and any thing 
that may not misbecome the mighty 
sender. Elated with the success w hich 
has attended their wars with their 
equally barbarous neighbours, and mis- 
taking our patience lor pusillanimity, 
the golden mouth (for this pait of 
his person is never mentioned by one 
of his subjects, but in connexion with 
the most precious of metals), has de- 
clared his intention of adding Bengal 
to his dominiuDS ! But he will must 
probably be taught to lower his note. 
It is, however, expected that they will 
make a stout resistance, for they are 
a bold, warlike people, good marks- 
men, and very skilful iu the creation 
of wooden stockades, like the Nepau- 
lese, who with the additional advantage 
of an almost inaccessible country, were 
completely subdued in the second cam- 
paign. Our sepoys long to he at them. 
Au officer belougiug tu one of the regi- 
ments appointed lor the expedition, 
told us the other day, that when the 
General Ordeiw of Gover»meul were 
read to the corps for inviting volunteers 
(the sepoys cannot be compelled to go 
on foreign service), and saying t.hftt 
any men, who firom prejudice ol da&te 
or family connexions, were averse to 
cross the seas, should be excused— the 
whole corps set up a shout, and said 
that DO caste or family should prevent 
any man of tliem from placing his ser- 
vices at the disposal ol Govartiuient, 
&c. Ac.’ 

There are many and powerful objec- 
Uoas to be raised to this war, as to its 
policy, necesrity, season qf <q|>eratijens, 
probable consequeuces, Ac. all too inv- 
portaot to be discussed in a few short 
paragraphs. These we intend to make 
the subject of a separate article in an 
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ensuing Kumber of our Publication, 
aud, tiberefore, ore do not enter on 
them here ; this department of our 
pa^es being: principally intended for 
the record of ftitts, and the accumuia** 
tion of rottferiaU for present informal 
tion and ftiture reference. 

A private letter from Calcutta, dated 
the 2d of February, mentions the foN 
lowing curious circumstance : — ‘ A Ra- 
jah, whose name is not given, had 
applicii to the Government for assist- 
ance in order to plare himself on the 
throne of his ancestors, which his bro-^ 
ther had usnrped j and, accordingly, 
about 1,400 then were ordered off fur 
the purpose of reinstating him in his 
rights; but the Rajah, giving way to 
the natural bent of his sanguinary dis- 
position, slew his wife, while in tho 
British camp, by severing her head 
from her body with bis sabre. For 
this crime, he ' was Immured in the 
Citadel of Bellary, and so strictly 
watched, that the officer of the guard 
was obliged to see him twice a day, in 
order to report his safe custody. This 
hrutal act, together with a subsequent 
knowledge that such was- his general 
conduct, is stated to have led the 
(lovemment to give up its intention of 
establishing this Legitimate on hit 
throne.’ 

On the subject of the proceedings 
towards the Press in Bengal, we have 
still much to communicate ; but we 
purposely abstain, for the present, in 
order that we may embody the iufor<> 
niatimi in a more perfect and connected 
manner; and give another article on 
(he question, when the opportunity 
may suit. The following striking and 
characteristic anecdote, appended to 
other matters of public interest relating 
m the Burmese war, communicated ia 
the latest letter from Madras, has, 
however, already obtained some pub- 
licity through the {.^mduii newspapers, 
from one of which, the Globe anti 
Traveller, we transcribe the following : 

Letters from Madras, dated 
the 3d of April, the day on winch the 
•hip Lady Amherst left that port, state 
that there were about 5000 men in- 
tended to be embarked from thence ; 
for which purpose twenty ships of from 
400 to 600 tons burden had been taken 
op. They were to sail on the 12ih of 
April for the rendezvous at Port Coru- 
walhs, in the Andaman Islands, which 
He abont midway between the coast of 
Loromandel and the coast of Ava, aud 
*t the eptrairce of the Day of Bengal. 
AtthU shipa from Madras and 

Ltkuttb wtit to URlU their forcTaa, 


and proceed together to Rangoon, 
under convoy of his Majesty’s ship, 
Liffey, Commodore Grant, and undgr 
the military command of Sir Alexander 
Campbell, the Military Coiitniaudar<T 
in-Chief at Madras. No serious re<> 
sistance was apprehended at Rangoon, 
though it was thought nut improWbio 
but that an attempt might be madt 
there to destroy the ships on their gu- 
choriuff, by means of fire rafts sent q||^ 
at nignt under the influence of IM 
land breeze, a mode of defence which, 
it appears, has before been used bx 
them with success. 

It is believed by well-informed meq 
in India, that the present war with the 
Burmese was altogether unnecessary, 
Besides the love of patronage and pro- 
motions, whieii cuostuntly Impels the 
Indian Government to war, the present 
occasion for commencing hnstifities js 
thought to have been eagerly embrace4 
by the Authorities there, in order to 
divert the public attention in England, 
ami that of Parliament in particular, 
from the late arbitrary proceedings of 
the Indian Government towards Bntisb 
subjects residing in the East. TtiU 
contest with the Burmese is not likely, 
however, to be the only one in which 
the Indian troops will be engaged, nf 
it is confidently said that the Goorkahs 
arc already in motion and serious ap- 
prehensions are entertained that, wheii 
our forces are engaged in the Burmese 
dominions, the flame of war will spread 
over the whole continent of India. 

It cannot be denied that the Indian 
Government are )>laced, by this war, 
in a very difficult situation. If they 
do not send an overwhelming forct 
against the Burmese, and put thetfl 
clown without delay, they will gather 
strength and confidence themselves, 
and inspire it in other Indian Powers, 
so as to encourage them to co-operation* 
If (hey do send an overpowering fbro6 
to eftect this object, the spirit of dis- 
content (which, we have tpe authority 
of Sir John Malcolm, in hU recent 
speech at the India House, fur stating, 
always exists among the richest and 
best informed natives of India) may s6 
openly manifest itself as to lead to luclk 
a general insurrection, as we should 
find it difficult, in the dispersed statfc 
of our forces, to qiicH. tW brilliant 
termhiaiion of Lord Hastfd^s’s career, 
and the flouri>d)ing statb in which he 
left the finances of th^ eoiintry, would 
thus be counteracted by the weak and 
ruinous policy of his successor. 

Lord Hastings ondonbUMlly ma<le 

cofiquasts; but M DUTOWod tha Uae tff 
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ilefenc^le^A froDtier, and mode ovir ter- 
ritories more compact as wail as more 
productive. 0« the side where Lord 
Amherst or Mr. Adam, if he be the 
real mover, has commenced his mili- 
tary career, our territory cannot he ex- 
tended without increasing in a most 
disadvantageous manner our line of 
frontier. 

The following fact, which is com- 
municated in one of the letters from 
Madras, of the date before given, is so 
unparalleled, we apprehend, in the his- 
tory of any country, however despotic 
its government, that we give it in the 
writer's own words 

* I have seen here,* says he, ‘ the 
prospectus of an intended work, the 
Oriental Herald. They are actually 
afraid here to sell the Quarterly Re- 
view, in which the prospectus is.* It 
is kept locked up iu a secret place. I 
learnt from the agent of the Journal 
here that the book was to be sold at a 
particular shop, and I went with him 
there to procure it. They could not 
deny that they had it, and so it was 
brought out from its hiding place. 
The man, however, observed that he 
could not sell me the book, but would 
lend it to me, as every copy was be- 
spoke.' 

Few of our readers have perhaps ever 
imadned that the Quarterly Review 
would be placed under thesamecircum- 
stances as Paine’s Age of Reason ; or that 
in any part of the British empire, more 
particularly in a well-educated com- 
munity, like that of the British in In- 
dia, a work especially devoted to the 
support of Church ami State should be 
virtually suppressed, because of its an- 
nouncing toe intended publication of 
some other work, which could not ap- 
pear until some moiilbs afterwards ! 
This is a refinement of censorship 
quite worthy of an Oriental region. 
We trust the Quarterly will take up 
the matter in its next number, if only 
for the sake of its own reputation. The 
Parliament of England cannot permit 
6Qch a state of things as this to exist iu 
a British Settlement a moment longer 
tliau they can prevent it j and we hope 
that their attention will be dravin to it 
early iu the ensuing Session. 

The latest letters from 
Bombay do not extend beyond the pe- 
riod to which we gave intelligence in 
our last. The roost im|M>rtant part of 
this is dven in the article on the Wriee 

• It Is iDchided amoDg the advertise- 
ments of the 57th No, of the Quarterly. 


Merchant's Rice jQontmct, in another 
part of ourpudAioptioo. We hope {K)on 
to be in the re^lar receipt pf advices 
from this Presidency, as well as from 
Madras andBeugal j although the same 
causes have recently prevented the ar- 
rival of ships from either— -all of them 
that could he taken up for that pur- 
pose, being engaged by the Indian 
Government in the conveyance of 
troops, stores, and provisions for the 
Burmese expedition. The abundance 
of money, beyond the means of em- 
ploying it, was so great in Bombay, 
that the principal house of agency in 
that island, had been compelled to an- 
nounce their intended reduction of in- 
terest from four per cent,, the present 
rate allowed, to three per cent., from 
the 1st of August next ; and to restrict 
the amount of balance to he held in their 
hands, by anyone individual, to 10,000 
rupees, or less than 1,000/. sterling. 
This is one of the Vnany evils of the 
British Government sanctioning the 
absurd dbjections of the East India 
Company as to Colonization, Nothing 
is wanted, in order to raise the interest 
of money, and give activity to com- 
merce of every description in India it- 
self, as well as between India and this 
country, — but the removal of all un- 
just restrictions, as to the importation 
of certain commodities, which must be 
had as returns, and those which pre- 
vent the free settlement of Englishmen 
in the country, and the investment of 
their capital iu land, or in whatever 
other way may yield them most bene- 
fit. Annuitants, therefore, who live in 
England on the interest of money left in 
India, ought, with one voice, to join the 
merchants, as well as the friends of the 
press, fur their interests are the same, 
in demanding the removal of these re- 
strictions, and hastening the Coloniza- 
tion of India, by which alone these 
evils can be removed. 

Java.— By the last arrivals from 
Java, we learn that Mr. Thornton, the 
British merchant, was still iu custody 
of the pirates, by whom he had been 
conveyed to Borneo, in expectation of 
a larger ransom. As no direct com- 
munication had been made by that 
gentleman, his friends an^ reli^ns 
were ignorant of the treatment lie re- 
ceived, 

Bencoolen.’^'tYtt latest letters from 
Bencoolen, were those brought the 
Mariner, in which ship Sir Stamlbnl 
Raffles came home a A 

letter from Mr. Amot, rtcety^n^ this 
occaiiou, Will b^Ibaod in nnotfitfpart 
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of OUT ptlbl^ion, in a leparate fprm $ 

and^excmtlfe 

lure 1frc«ra< nothing *6T public iuter^t 
fivHi'ifaat (^barter. 

' are few of onr 

^En^m peisbBBioii^ that have aiiracied 
• jiai^r ahare of the public interest than 
tB|t racec^l^ founded by Sir Stamford 
iufllei, at Singapore; and if no other 
fifptt||ti^'could adduced in favour 

of 'tho Colonization of India, and the 
^Qffitr Of free tr^c over monopoly, 
Uke|it>gri(i|S of tbiB infant yetflourisbing 
would he sufficient. The 
hiBtory ofw foundation must be known 
to most of our readers ; and it will be 
gyatifylog Id them to learn that the 
early promises held out by its intelli- 
geht rounder, of a rapid rise to opulence 
add consideration, have been fully 
borne out by succeeding events. We 
aubjofn, as the latest accounts from 
that island which have reached Eng- 
land, an account of its state and condi- 
'fion at the dose of the year 1823 

f The merchants of Singapore begin 
at length td surmount all difficulties — 

. and, as it were, the foumiation-stone 
of the ** Enlporium*’ is already laid. 
Godowns (warehouses) and dwelling- 
houses are rising fast oti all sides, and 
marking) by their daily progress, the 
{general spirit of the settlement. The 
south-eastern side of the river, which 
was, previous to the arnval t>f Sir S. 
I^aifies, a mere marsh of the worst de- 
scription, and when taken possession of 
by the English, covered with jungle, 
and overflowed in some places four feet 
by the high tides daily, has been con- 
verted into the most valuable spot upon 
the whole island. It will forni the cen- 
tre of the commercial establishments. 
Roads of the most desirable construc- 


verandah of six feet, facing every 
street,' wbich^^ the woibt webther al- 
lows bmiuess of all kinds to be carried 
911 , from one end of the town to the 
other, without the chabce of damage. 

* The difficulties which Sir S. Raines 
had to surmount in the first place were 
of no ordinary nature, but to a ready 
and comprehensive mind like hig, ob- 
stacles only drew forth his extensive 
knowledge, and his capability of turn- 
ing every thing to the best ^connt* 
Houses were remt>red and rOmitlton 
other sites, and the places formerly 
possessed by a herd or petl^ dealers* 
Chinese and others, occupied by noble 
godowiis, in the short fioiceofafew 
months, and to the satisfoction of all 
parties. The fish-market, which in a 
place, where the population chiefly 
exist upon fish, and where 1 may say 
hundreds of pounds are brought in 
dajiy, became a great nuisance, (from 
the parts which were thrown away be- 
coming pu trifled,) has been removed 
over the sea, upon a framework, well 
planned for this purpose. 

‘ A road has been executeil acrosa 
the island to the Rangoon River, which 
is from 200 to 500 feet broad. By thU 
a passage is opened overland with all 
the native states on the cast ct)a 8 t of 
the Malayan Penins\»la, anti even to 
Siam itself. Since the mission of Mr. 
Crawfurd, we have had an increase 
of our Siam and Cochin Chinese im- 
ports, and every prospect of u still fur- 
ther intercourse, as we were visiterl 
lately by two war junks l>elongiog to 
the King of (Cochin China, which pro- 
ceeded onwards to Prince of Wales* 
Island, in furtherance of their mission. 
They were received ’ kindly by Sir S. 
Raffles. The Siamese also some time 


tiou have been made in Various direc- 
tions over the same marsh, and'every 
encouragement given to individual in- 
dusti^. A bridge is erecting across 
the nver, which was a most desired 
Ifflprovetnent, It is of a great length, 
widi w double-draw in the centre to al- 
low the' largest vessels to pass un the 
tfver at any time — there being atrnosC 
all the way from nine to fifteen feet at 
low vnmer. 

* The Ghineie have manifested a 
spirit of eolouifcadan far 4flcc^iog 
what could ’ have been expected from 
existing circumstances; new streets, 
&c. have been lined out for them, iu- 
tersafting each other at right angles ; 
«nd ihe order and regularity which 
have been preserved in each distfnet 
cotiiMMbg, defy description. By a sea- 
^roable regulation, every house has a 
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ago obtained a grant of ground at Sin- 
gapore,' and it is *suppused we shall 
soon have a large company of that na- 
tiou residing here.' 

Let us hope that Sir Stamford Raffles 
will now devote bis time and talents in 
England to impress the importance of 
free trade and colonization to India ge- 
nerally uu the miods of the present Mi- 
nisters, that our Brittsh and Indian 
fellow-subjects may alike reap the be- 
nefits of a more liberal policy iii the 
intercourse between their respective 
countries. 

New South Wc have re- 

ceived, since the' publication of our 
last 'Number, Sydney Gazettes -to the 
fl^th of April,' and private letters to 
the 24th. The new charter for the 
more effleient adminisfiratiou of justice 
in the Cohwy had aifived, with Chief 
2 G 
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Justice Pe<lder, and the Attorney Ge- 
neral, J. Tice Gellibraoil, lusq. The 
Chief Justice was to enter on the duties 
of his office, according to the full 
ppwers given him by tlie new charter, 
on the 10th of May. Captain Wight, 
of the Medway (which vessel had been 
off and on the coasts of Peru and Chili 
for yearly twenty inoulhs), discovered, 
on the 5th of March, an island, which 
from its non-appearance in any books 
or charts, he very fairly supposed to ba 
a new discovery. Its lengui from east 
to west is about twenty miles ; but its 
breadth could not be so accurately as- 
certained, from the want of time for 
examination. The land was high, and 
it was six hours before it disappeared 
from the view, The latitude is 21 deg. 
36 min. S., and the longitude 159 deg. 
40 min. west of Greenwich. Its dis- 
tance is about one hundred miles west 
and by north from Mangeea Island; 
and Captain Wight named it Roxburgh 
Island. His Majesty’s ship Tees, Cap- 
tain Coe, was expected to sail for New 
Zealand on the 15th of April. She was 
to proceed to the assistance of his Ma- 
jesty's colonial brig Elizabeth Hen- 
rietta, wiiich had gut on shore on 
Goulbum Island, to the south of New 
Zealand. While at anchor in Roo- 
booka Bay on the night of the 25th of 
February, she parted from her chain 
cable, and lost two anchors in a violent 
gale. It seems that the culture of the 
viue in New South Wales has begun to 
attract more attention in that colony, 
since the Society of Arts awarded the 
large silver medal to Mr. Blaxland for 
winej, the production of New South 
Wales. These papers say that the na- 
tives continue their mischievous con- 
duct. lb March last, they destroyed a 
hut belonging to a Mrs. Collins, at the 
Blue Hilis, and killed James Dude, 
one of her stock-keepers. Mr.Dawson, 
the commander of the trading vessel, 
Samuel, had brought back with him a 
black native woman, and a child two 
years old. She had been taken away 
from Kangaroo Island by the American 
(hip, General Gates, and left on the 
South Cape of New Zealand, with a 
party of sealers. After they bad been 
there for some time, a horde of savages 
ebroe upon them, and massacred nearly 
the whole party. The poor woman, 
with her-liule one, took shelter under 
a rock till the New Zealanders ha4 
quitted the spot, The mother and child 
lived Tor eight mouths on birds and 
seal’s desh", without any fire by which 
to cook their wretched provisions, but 
tvere found in good beiutbt The pri« 


vatc letters speak favourably of the 
state of the Colony in regard to its in, 
credsiug importance; from theie let- 
ters we make the following extracts. 

Extract of a letter from Sydney, 
dated Auril 14.— ‘ The Government id 
Eogiand have lately done something 
to promote the iuterests of the Colonyi 
by removing some of the shackles by 
which it was formerly fettered, viz. 
part of the duties on oil, on wool, aqd 
on some descriptions of woods. To 
render us really a flourishing Colony, 
and a source of commercial prosperity 
to the mother country, it is necessary 
to do a good deal more. They ought 
to pass a sweeping Act, admitting all 
our produce (spirits excepted) duty 
free, for ten years ; and 1 shall specify 
a lew articles which might become 
exports within that period, viz* flax 
and hemp, and their seeds; tobacco^ 
barks, woods, routs, useful in pharma- 
cy or in dying; gums, barks for tan- 
ning, extracts fur the same purpose; 
vegetable oils, potash, soda, or any 
thing of which these are the onlv valu- 
able ingredients, There are extensive 
tracts admirably adapted fur the culti- 
vation of the vine, so much so, that if 
this ever becomes an object of atten- 
tion, I hazard nothing in asserting that 
this Colony will become celebrated foe 
its wines ; still vineyards, of any parti- 
cular moment, could hardly be planted 
and brought into full bearing in the 
course of ten years. This, therefore, 
cannot now be taken into considera- 
tion. Last year the timber trade 
amounteii to 6 or 8,000/,, the freight 
of which is already of greater value to 
the shipping than the wool, and parti- 
cularly, if the duty on cedar is rescind- 
ed, the whole value of it, as an export, 
will soon exceed the value of the wool. 
Our fisheriei, even now, are superior 
to the value of the wool.’ 

Extract from another letter of the 
13th February; ‘ I havejust been look- 
ing over the Gazette of yesterday, and 
have been amused witn the attempt to 
cry up the improving morals of the 
Colonists, when 1 find ten capital con- 
victions are recorded In the same page 
with the congratulations of the editor 
on the “ maiden session," as he is 
pleased to term it. In another part o( 
the same paper you find a reward for 
the apnreheusioo of the murderers of a 
constaole in the streets of Sydney, and 
serious complaints of the constant at* 
tacks made by robbers on the high 
roads upon persons* property.* 

Extract of a letter from New South 
Wales, dated 21st February, lw4 ; 
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‘ TUe Institution for the Civili- 

cation of tbe Abortifities is broken up. 
Mr Cartwriffht twes the boys^ and 
Mr. Walker tne jfirls, that were in the 
school. Guvernment allows 201, per 
Ruvura for the support and clothing of 
each child)*but no salary ; and has pro* 
mised 5/. per annum (J i) for any 
other native youth the Rev. Mr. Cart- 
wright may take under his care. For 
the a/, each he is to victual and clothe 
themj so there is an end of tliat insti- 
tution. What will be done with the 
orphans I do not know.' 

AFRICA AND ITS ISLANDS. 

Citfie of Good Hope , — We have no 
inteUigeoca from tiw Cape of a later 
date than the copious reports which 
gave in our last Number. The 
papers and private letters since received 
merely state that trade was in a very 
depressed state, but give nothing of a 
political nature. 

Sierra Leone . — ^The accounts from 
this ill-fated ColouVi mention tbe de- 
plorable state of the inhabitants and 
garrison of Cape Coast Castle^ although 
the Ashantees, up to the date of these 
advices, had made no attack on the 
place. They were, however, within a 
short distance of the C'astle, encamped 
in the gardens, and an attack was 
daily looked for ; this had induced the 
commander, Major Chisholm, to order 
the destruction of the bouses of the 
town, lest the enemy should cover 
themselves with them. The Europeans 
were suffering most dreadfully from 
the climate, the rainy season having 
set in, and from a want of provisions, 
the sAmplies having been almost con- 
sumed. A great many deaths had oc- 
curred ; and it was stated that unless 
SMedy relief was sent, the attack of 
the Ashantees would be irresistible by 
the feeble force opposed to them. The 
Active, recently arrived at Plymouth, 
from Cape Coast, had on board three 
ladies, the widows of officers killed in 
action with the Ashantees. The enemy 
had not, at the time of her departure, 
apprwhed nearer to the Castle than 
tM distance of seven miles, but their 
advance was expected every hour. It 
is said that only seven or eight of the 
civlliana on the Government establish- 
uieot survived the effects of the climate, 
ttnd the fatigues of the military duties 
they hi^d undergone as volunteers. 
Provisions were so scarce that, though 
roe Aetlre was engaged at a premium 
140/, per month, to procure food, 
«c., she was compelled to leave, and 


make her way to England in the greatest 

distress. 

New Zealand , — ^The following ac- 
count given by Mr. J. Price, an Ame- 
rican, who was taken prisoner with 
the crew of tbeGeneral Gates, by the na« 
tives of New Zealand, presents a fright- 
ful pictureof cannibalism, TheshipGe- 
neral Gates sailed from Boston, in 1821, 
on a sealing voyage, and on the 10th of 
August following, Price was landed with 
five others on the coast of NewZeidand, 
to catch seals. After remaining there 
six weeks, having procured 3,563 skins, 
they were taken by a party of natives 
of New Zealand, at ten or eleven 
o'clock at night. The natives set fire 
to th^ir huts, burnt their skins, and 
destroyed their provisions, not know- 
ing the use of them. They then tied 
their hands behind them, marched 
them to Looking Glass Bay, a distance 
of more than a hundred and fifty .miles. 
They had nothing to eat but roasted 
fish. They were then marched two 
hundred miles to Sandy Bay, where 
they found a collection of savages, who 
carried them before their King and 
Queen. As soon as they arrived, one 
of their number, John Rawter, of Lon- 
don, was ordered to be killed. He was 
tied to a tree and struck on the head 
by two savages, armed with clubs. His 
head was cut off and buried, and the 
rest of the Ixxly they roastetl in a kind 
of oven under ground, and offered to 
the survivors to eat; and having nor 
thing clsCjUiey were forced, by hunger, 
to partake of it. They tied the remaining 
.5 to a tree, with 50 men to guard them. 
The next day, James Webster was 
killed and roasted ; the day after, Wil- 
liam Rawson, of New London, and the 
day following, William Smith, of New 
York, shared the same fate. The next 
day, from what they could learn from 
the chief, James West, of New York, 
was to die ; but the night previous, a 
heavy squall arose from the east, with 
thunder and rain, which so frightened 
the natives, that they all ran away to 
the west, with a hideous noise, leaving 
the men tied under the tree. Th^ 
succeeded in untying themselves, es- 
caped to the shore, and found their 
boat, in which they put to sea without 
provisions. They were not thirty yards 
from the shore when they saw severtd 
hundred savages coming in search of 
them. They had been three dayiii^ 
the boat, when'they Were picke<tjr ^ 
the brig Margery, Captain 
Sydney, New South Waltib,wj2r^i 
place they were lauded bti “ 

Novembw. 

2G 2 
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. Ftlew Jshmijl9."»*tht Syren, South 
Sea Whaler, arrived at Deptfom, after 
a voyage of twenty-five months, on the 
9tb of September. She was originally 
built as a pleasure yacht, by the com- 
mand of Buonaparte, and baa met with 

S reat success, having returned with 
tree hundred and twenty tuns of oil. 
During the passage out, on E.ister 
Monday, March 31, 1823, while off the 
•outhernmost of the Pelew Islands, 
under a lively breeze, several large 
sailing canoes appeared in sight, which 
increased in number to nearly thirty, 
each having from 6 to 10 men on board, 
upon which the Syren slackened sail, 
and, on approaching, many of the 
sativea cried out, as through motives 
of inquiry * English ? English } ’ and 
being answered in tlie affirmative, 
they came alongside, and with toleral)ly 
correct pronunciation, repeated ‘ Give 
us a rope.’ This was complied with. 
From*the generally reported mild and 
pacific demeanour of tliesepeople, who, 
to the number of about one hundred, 
quickly crowded the deck, civilities 
were exchanged in apparently the most 
friendly maimer, and as they brought 
few provisions with them, and no arti- 
cles of curiosity, the crew commenced 
bartering for their spears, with which 
they were arm<^d, and with which they 
seemed to part reluctantly. At tliis 
time the vessel continued under easy 
Mil, the canoes closely accompanying 
them, to their companions in which, 
those oil board seemed in no degree 
anxious to return. The mate, who 
felt a little distrust from their superio- 
rify in number, the crew being only 
thirty-seven, communicated his opi- 
nion to the captain, who instantly co- 
incided, and gave orders to crowd more 
tail, th^king it would induce them to 
depaK. This appeared to occasion 
some little dislike, and in a few mi- 
nutes after,, while Captain Coffin was 
in a boat lashed to the side, giviug 
orders to that effect, two of the na- 
tives, at a preconcerted signal, itis sup- 
posed, snddeuly seized him, and endea- 
voured to thfow him into the sea, 
while a general attack was commenced 
on the rest of the crew. The Captain 
disengaged himself, succeeded in gain- 
ing the deck, and calling aloud that 
their lives and the safety of the ship 
• depended on desperate fighting, a fierce 
^l>»(|ement ensued. Those of the 
in traffic had parted with 
were assisted with others 
^caaoeit or availing themselves 
^ which wit|i greatdex- 

teflty lo a suitable length, 


while others gaining the whaling- 
spades, used in digging into the fish 
when caught, continued a most furious 
attack; notwithstanding the disparity, 
the crew succeeded in driving them to 
the stem of the vessel, wb^e they 
leaped overboard and regAined their 
canoes. It is worthy of remark, that 
when any of the natives were wounded, 
or stunned by being knocked down, 
they were instantly thrown by their 
comrades into the sea, where the^ 
either swam, or were picked up by their 
companions, who frequently attempted 
to accompany them to return^ but were 
always repulsed in eudeavnuring to get 
up the sides, and throughout encou- 
raged them by loud cheering. On their 
quitting the Syren, the crew com- 
menced firing, and though greatly ex- 
hausted, having a ready supply of am- 
munition, it was kept up while withm 
musket-shot, but with what effect is 
not known, as several they supposed 
killed, from their falling into the 
water, were seen to rise and regain 
their canoes ; nearly the whole of the 
ship’s company were wounded severely 
in this attack; the effects of which, 
notwithstanding the unremitting exer- 
tions and skill of the surj^eon, several 
will never, it is feared, entirely recover 
from ; and it is to be regretted that the 
carpenter, named Jos. Caulfield, who 
fought most courageously, lost his life 
by a blow trom a vvbalc-sjiade, which 
nearly severed his head from his body, 
ns did Will. Warrer, boat steerer to the 
second mate, who was speared most 
dreadfully through the body ; the latter 
has left an aged mother, and the former 
a wife ami ten children, living in I»on- 
don, totally unprovided for. The re- 
treat of tlie savages was as sudden as 
the attack ; from their mode of which, 
their pronunciation of certain words, 
their jealousy in parting from their 
weapons, the seizure of peculiar imple- 
ments, and converting them into wea- 
pons, the attack and seizure of the 
Captain, and its commencing when 
there were fewest on the deck, the 
crew continue in opinion, that the 
whole was concerted and Organised by 
Europeans or Americani, resident in 
the island. What deterred them from 
entertaining the least suspicion was, 
the Syren having a short time previous 
spoke to a vessel, which stated she had 
been aground near the Pelew Islands, 
and the prompt assistance t^t h^d 
been rendered by the natives,* 5" ; 

Dreadful Shij^eck.^Vf it liMmUon- 
ed, in our last, the destructkKl w ^ 
of the American Indlaroani Edward 
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y^ewton. We arc now euaUed to fur* 
iiiUi the full particulars of this melan* 
cboly occurrence, conveyed In a letter 
from Captain ftertody to his owners at 
Boston, dated St. PhUHp de Keufruela, 
March 12th, 1824, of which the follow- 
ing are extracts . 

‘ I have the painful task to perform 
of giving you an account of the des- 
truction of the Edward Ncwt<in by lire. 
The impression forces itself upon me, 
and I caunot help remarking the great 
mercy of God in our preservation 
through the perils of a boisterous ocean 
in open boats ; and finally, when our 
case seemed helpless, and death (either 
by sword or famine) appeared inevit- 
able, by our sudden and unexpected 
deliverance into the hands of civilized 
au«l hospitable people. 

* I will endeavour, as well as the be- 
wildered state of my faculties will ad- 
mit, to give you some particulars of 
this distressing affair. 1 left Calcutta 
on the 15th December ; Madras and 
Pondicherry on the 28th of the same 
month ; had rounded the Cajie of (iood 
Hope, and was making the most of a 
fair wind, with the prospect of a short 
passage, when, on the 20th of February, 
in lat. 29. S*long. lOi K. this dreadful 
calamity befell us. (3n the day alxive - 
mentioned, at half-past five o'clock in 
the evening, smoke was discovered 
issuing from beneath the cabin deck, 
through the apertures of the run-scut- 
tle, which being instantly removed, 
discovered the ship to be on fire. Every 
exertion was made to smother the (lames, 
but all to iJo purpose, as by opening 
the hatch it took vent, and fanned the 
fiames, which rushing furiously up, 
filled the cabin, and obliged us to re- 
treat, or perish where we were. The 
fire followed us so closely, and spread 
so rapidly uuder deck, and the thick 
sulphureous smoke produced by burn- 
ing saltpetre, having penetrated every 
part of the hull, we gave up all hope of 
saving the ship, aud turned our atten- 
tiou to the preservation of our lives; 
and it was by the greatest exertions 
only that the boats were got out, and 
that we escaped sharing the fate of our 
ship, || does appear almost incredible, 
hut it is no less true, that in fifty mi- 
nutes from the time the discovery was 
made, we were all in the boats, and 
the ship in oue general blaze, even to 
the ruyal-mast heads. The flames 
from aft rushed along ihc main deck 
^ith auch impetuosity, that the instant 
me launch struck the water, a lady 
with three children (one an 
Wfff atitually caught up and 


thrown into her. Thera was no possi- 
bility of getting below after our first 
retreat fruih the cabin ; consequently 
not an article could be saved, either erf 
wearing apparel, papers, or any thing 
which could serve us as food. Every 
thing of the stock kind was also de- 
voured by the fire during this scene of 
distress aud confusion. SVe may surely 
account it a providential circumstance, 
that we saved the only cask, containing 
twelve gallons of water, all the others 
being under deck; with which, and a 
bag containing fifteen pounds of bread, 
with a basket of potatoes, we pushed 
off fn»f\i the ship, beiug at the timfe 
so entirely enveloped in smoke, as not 
to be able to discern each other m the 
same boat. After pulling off, wc re- 
mained at a short distance to the wind- 
ward, with all eyes fixed on the shock- 
ing scene before us.. The flames had 
now got possession of every par^ of the 
hull, and had ascended the masts, as 
before stated, to the royal-mast heads, 
the whole presenting one solid hpdy of 
fire, the dense columns of smoke 
shooting up and mixing with the clouds, 
a scene sufficient to apj*al the stoutest 
heart. 

* At half'Six o’clock, our goodly ship 
being dismasted, and burnt to the lower 
deck, which had previously blown uj), 
disappeared and sunk, and nothing re- 
mained of her except a few floating 
fragments of burnt spars. Night closed 
the scene, and left us to realize the 
misery ofoiirsil nation. Tlicre remained 
no hope of obtaining any thing that 
might float from the wreck. All the 
jirovisions, being below, were destroy- 
ed with the ship, nnd our small stoc'k 
threatened us with starvation. Wc had, 
therefore, no time to lose, but to make 
every jmssible exertion to reach the 
roast of Africa, anil with the help of 
two piccco of burnt sails and a com- 
pass, without charts, or covering of 
any description, except what we stood 
in, wcshajiedour course (as we sup- 
posed) for the nearest point of the con- 
tinent, in boats ; myself, Mm. Nixon 
and children, and tea men in the 
launch, the officers anil three men in 
the other. Strong southerly winds 
and a northerly current greatly j»ro- . 
tractedour passage, and prevent!^ our 
making the coast until the 29th. Wo 
saw the laud, coast of ('affraria, in. lat. 
19 S., a dreary, sterile coast, inhabited 
by negroes and wild beasts,^|iUKl pre- 
senting to us uothing but iii^^taias of 
burning gauds; and, ou the sea^>aDast, 
affording no fresh water. To have 
laadeil htie, WQiUd dpubtlcss have bccu 
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fatal to us all; and notwithstanding 
we were reduced by thirst to a state 
bordering on desperation, our reason 
S^ill prevailed, and we bed the fortitude 
to keep the sea with the land in sight 
After suiferiug all that human nature 
could endure during twenty days, in 
the boats, we arrived on the 10th in> 
fltant, at this settlement, aiul were re- 
ceived by the Governor in a must kind 
and hospitable manner, whose gene- 
rous and unremitted exertions to sup- 
ply our wants, and render our situation 
comfortable, do honour to himselJ, and 
entitle him to our tasting gratitude. 

‘ Mrs. Nixon, the lady passenger 
4»efore mentioned, is the widow of an 
rtiRcer of the King’s 44th regiment, 
now in Bengal, a native of Halifax, for 
whom our friend, Mr. Newton, at Cal- 
cutta, interested himself to procure a 
passageto America. 

M^WTEttnANEAN. 

Constanlinofik. — The latest letters 
from the Turkish Ca|dtal, state that 
LordStrangford had resumed his efforts 
to induce the Divan to give at length 
positive orders for the evacuation of 
thf principalities. He has to this end 
transmitted to the Reis Effendi a very 
urgent note, in which he inauifests the 
dissatisfaction of the Russian Cabinet 
At seeing that the Ottoman Government 
jtias not yet taken any steps to fulfil 
its promises relative to Wallachia. He 
shows how weak the reasons are which 
the Porte alleges for delaying indefi- 
nitely tUc evacution of Moldavia. The 
Reis Effendi, itbceins, nut having been 
authorized to answer this note, the 
^British Ambassador has dcmainied and 
obtained audiences of that minister 
and of the Grand Vizier. We can only 
conjecture what passed at these con- 
ferences ; but it is known that the opi- 
nion of a diplomatic character in Pern 
is, that Lord Strangford was made sen- 
sible that the Grand Vizier and the 
Reii Effendi were sincere, but that 
their hands were tied on account of the 
intrigues of a numerous party, which 
aims at their overthrow. This party, 
which has gained ground in the Divan, 
hoi succeeded in causing the departure 
of the Turkish troops from the princi- 
palities to be considered as contrary to 
the interests of the Porte. This Is the 
eausc of the continual tergiversations 
<tf/the Turkish ministers in the uego- 
tittfioDS ao long carried on the mi- 
iktefDa^ of England and Austria, acting 
aoMe^saitors in the differences between 
and Russia* 

The official advices from Conttaotl- 


Dople announce the arrival there of 
five hundred heads and two thousaud 
ears 1 trophies of the Turkish capture 
of Ipsara. These brutal spoils were 
exhibited over the gate of the Seraglio, 
'I'he following notice Was aUo append, 
cd to the gate a few days previous to 
this barbarous exhibition* 

‘ The Greek rebels inhabiting some 
of the islands of the Archipelago, uot 
having up to the present lime encoun- 
tered the formidable forces of Islaniisin, 
have fortified themselves in their 
islands, and have employed the influ- 
ence of their infidel religion to procure 
all sorts of means of exercising every 
kind of atrocious cruelty on the Mu- 
sulmans. Our intention in consequence 
being very just and very frank, we 
resolved, with the assistance of a pro- 
tecting (lud, to begin by punishing the 
audacity and ingratitude of these rebels 
in the island of Ipsara, which has been 
well fortified by these islanders. For 
this purpose the Imperial fleet, com- 
mantled by our Head-Admiral, Cpus- 
rer Mehemct- Pasha, having assaulted 
the island, began by firing on all the 
batteries under the command of the 
rebels, who were surprised on the 
other side by a large number of troops 
landed from the ships, composed of Ja- 
nissaries and Seimens. Tnesc valiant 
soldiers having surrounded the enemy 
sword in hand, and stopping them by 
tlieir collars, displayed the greatest in- 
trepidity and courage in the attack. 
Finally, by the favour and assistance 
of God, the army of the Jslams covered 
themselves with glory, and the infidels 
suffered their just punishment. Sur- 
prised by the valour of our courageous 
soldiers, the Islanders, as well as the 
infidel Albanians, who had been in- 
duced tp aid them, were ail sabred in 
thirty-six hours, and the radiant glory 
of Islamism was in an instant fully 
avenged for the audacious euterprhe of 
its enemies. Ten of their principal 
captains and five hundred iufideld are 
taken prisoners, and more than one 
hundred pieces of cannon have fallen 
into our power. In this manner the 
island ot Ipsara having been con- 
quered, our valiant Captain Pasha has 
sent us five hundred beads of these 
infidels, more than two thousand ears, 
and thirty-three flags, which will be 
exposed here, on thq ground before the 
great gate of the Seraglio.’ 

The following is an ex- 
tract of a letter from Smyrna, dated 
July 17 ; 

* Whilst 1 am writing, numbers of 
vessels and boats are arrivwK.frora 
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Ipsatii. loaded with troopi and their 
plunder, for every man has a rigrht to 
alt he secures. 1 have teen lauded 
-som^ little children, who are made 
lUves, and a few women, one very 
handisogiely dressed in satin, all in 
possession of the brutal soldiers, and 
(^11 Soon be offered to the highest 
bidder. This is a heart-rending scene, 
and cme which makes an Englishman 
shudder. Some of the children arc 
pretty little creatures of t>vo and three 
years old, and arc totally unconscious 
of their misfortnnes. Sacks of clothes, 
and furniture, and jewels, and raoiiey, 
arc also being imioadeil. One man 
showed .*100 dollars, another produced 
MO doubloons ; to-day a Turk brought 
a large bag full of ladies' silk and satin 
gowuB belonging to the Ipsariots, and 
asked me to pnrehase them. Another 
man brought me two antique rings, 
which I might have bought for a trifling 
sum. There is one thing consoling, 
however, with regard to the captives 
which the Turks take in their warfare. 
It is, that they arc generally very kind 
to them, especially to the children ; 
and it is very common to see a gre^ 
attachment between the Turk and his 
little slave, who- often is treated like 
his own child. However, subscriptions 
will most likely be raised nmoogst the 
Franks here, and tlie greater part of 
those taken at Ipsara will be purchased 
and act at liberty. Astonishing deeils 
of heroism are related of the women 
of Ipsara m the late affair; many of 
them defended themselves sword in 
hand, and, in some instances, after 
having slain two or three of the enemy, 
have deliberately stabbed themselves, 
exclaiming, We are not Scioto, pa- 
tiently to give up our lives and liberty." 
in other instances, they sacrificed their 
children, and aftcrwaitls themselves ; 
on this account, it is said, that there 
are so few captives, compared with 
the number siaiu. Any prisoner that 
tha Turks take, capable of bearing 
arms, is immediately killed, to pre- 
vent expense and trouble. I passed 
between Ipsara and Mytelene three 
days* before the lata affair; at the for- 
mer place, 1 saw the -whole Turkish 
fleet, consisting of about two hundred 
•ail of various sizes. It is difficult to 
ascertain the numbers killed duriug 
the whole conflict.* 

— By accounts from Alexan- 
dria, we learn that the plague had 
ceas^ at Cairo ; but some cases still 
occurred at Alexandria, which created 
much alarm. This city presented the 
Appearance of a town in time of war. 


owing to the troops about to march 
against the Greeks being then there. 
These lro<^ are spoken of In the hi|h' 
est terms for equipment and disciplroe. 
A revolt had taken place among the 
lower classes of the people in the neirli- 
bourbood of Thebes, which extended 
itpwards as far as Esnch, and down- 
wards to Ghenn^. It was suppressed 
by the arrival of 1500 Turkish Cavaliy 
and 4000 Arabs. Messrs. Catberwood, 
Scoles, Westcar. and M. Parke, the 
architect, who had been into Egypt 
on a scientific excursion, were all well 
at the end of April. It was reported 
that the Pasha of Egypt woula this 
year raise fifty thousand bales of cot- 
ton, the greater part of wliich will pro- 
bably be sent to England. 

(ireerv. — In our last we stated the 
capture of Ipsara by the Turks, and 
the disastrous effect it would probably 
have on the Greek cause. We have 
now however to speak of an action 
worthy of the best days of ancieut 
Greece ; an action which shows that 
the modern Greeks have not degene- 
rated from the spirit of their ancestors, 
and which claims for them the sympa- 
thy of every man. It appears that some 
of the Ipsariot vessels, having escaped 
by flight the catastrophe of the 3d July, 
did their utmost, when they reached 
Hydra, to obtain assistance, from 
which they might expect some advane 
tage, because, when they left Ipsara, 
two of the strongest forts yet resisted 
the Turks. The Hydriots in fact put 
to sea with all expedition, with thirty 
armed vessels, lauded at 8amo8, took 
on board Albanian and other troops, 
and appeared on the 16th before Ip- 
sara, when the fate of that unfortunate 
island had been long decided. The 
Captain Pasha had left behind only six 
or 700 men, some boats for removing 
the booty, and a couple of gun-boats. 
The H>driot8 landed suddenly, cut all 
the Turks to pieces, retook the booty, 
destroyed the Ixiats, and having effocC- 
ed this heroic design, retired before 
the Turkish squadron could ret in order 
either to {prevent the slaughter or re* 
venge it. The Consul of a secondly 
Italian state, residing at Scio, who has 
been accused of having coinpromifed 
his honour and diplomatic charactef at 
the time of the massacre at that island, 
has perished in the most tragical man- 
ner at Ipsara. As soon as tne news of 
the Captain Pasha’s success arrived, 
he instantly repaired, with a‘ score of 
his assistants, all Franks,' to the scene 
of carnage. . His object was to pur- 
chase/ at A cheaprAte> Ibe fptdU of the 
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tmfertuoaie I^arloto fron th« Aai)^ 
trofi^' 'A shoilar speculation hadsu&> 
ceemd very well at SciOf'and be had' 
already filled several vessels at Ipeara 
with booty, when the Ipsaidots so uu« 
expectedly returned, and ifeU with fury 
on these mercenary despoilers. The 
Consul ami his twenty assistants suf- 
fered the most severe torments before 
they expired. The Ipsariot women en- 
couraged their husbands to the work 
of vengeance,' and they themselves 
mutiia^ the Consul in a cruel manner 
before putting him to death. 

The latest advices from the Turkish 
fleet state that it was at Mitylene pre- 
vious to its attack on Samos, for which 
It was making preparation. The Egyp- 
tian fleet was off Rhodes, and was de- 
stined for the Morca. 

The Turkish Government, it is insi- 
nuated, has a horrible project in con- 
templation, namely, to carry away, 
from the Morea, the whole of the 
(Christian population, and settle them 
in Egypt, and to bring Egyptians to 
inhabit that beautiful Penius^a. WiU 
it he believed that many unworl^ 
Christians in Pera have expressed the 
most inhuman Joy at this ahocking^ 
report ? ’ 

The fottowing is the Greek account 
of the rc^captUre of Ipsara, which it 
will be seen differs materially from the 
first 

* It was on July 7, three days after 
the affair at Ipsara, that the sqUadron 
of Admiral Miaul is Vocos arrived at 
the anchorage of that island, where 
9000 Turks were disputing for the mins 
of the half-destroyed city which they 
occupied. The Captain Pasha bad 
left the vicinity 24 hours before. On 
seeing the lalmrum, the barbarians 
utter^ fearful >crie8. They regarded 
themselves as betrayed, aud offered no 
resistance, and 2000 Schypetars, Mo- 
hammedans, were the only persons who 
resisted. Their efforts were vain. Two 
Turkish frigates and ten brigs being 
set on fire, carried terror among the 
infldeli, who threw theinsclVcs into the 
sea ; and on the lOtb, in the evening, 
more than seven thoutand infidels had 
perishtd. ; The shore was covered with 
mins, the hills stained with blood, and 
the Greek squadron, having chased 
about sixty vessels, forced forty of them 
ashore at Seiu, where a great number 
of Turks tost their lives and property.’ 

TheJollowuif summary, from the 
Globe and Traveller of September 22, 
contaiuS the latest and most authen- 
tic infonaathhi-firnia ttua interesting 
quarter:^ t 


^ We bave::iefeived-«4r0i«l:i^ 
of the-Gswek Telegraph, publi^ed' at 
.Missolonghi in the mouths of Juifoaad 
July, by which are made aeqnaiau 
ed wWith soma events which, though 
not very recent, have not be^ before 
known in England. The war in Greece, 
in fact, at present (as it w^s of old, 
and as, from the nature of the country, 
it must continue to be till tb^ enemy is 
thrown entirely upon the defensive), is 
carried on simultaneously, and often 
with various success in. many distinct 
and' distant points. Persons in this 
country who have not ma^ themselves 
acquainted with ibis fact, and with the 
state of the Greek affairs in general, 
consider the news from Greece as more 
contradictory than it really is, and at- 
tribute to the conflicting intelligence 
the uncertainty which arises from their 
own inattention. The more narrowly 
the contest in Greece is looked into, 
.tlie more reason there is to admire the 
energy of the people. The war may 
be considered as divided into several 
distinct districts, wiiere with more or 
lesS'mterroption it is carried on, tlie 

2 »eralUm8 in one haviijtg Uttle imme- 
ate influence 4)teriboie inibe others. 
In dPcloponuesus, which is entirely 
in the bauds of the<Greieka,*with the 
exception of Coron and Modun on 
the south-west, aud J’atraa. and' the 
Castle of the Morea on the north-west 
of the Peninsula, the war is confined 
to the blockade of those places, with 
the exception of the intestine hostilities 
which, when there is no danger from 
the Turks, the Capitani occasionally 
carry on among themselves. 

In Epirus and Etolia, and generally 
Western Greece, the war is rendered 
cuinplicated by the changeable disposi- 
tion of the half-Mohammedan Soype- 
tara of Albania, who are at times witl- 
ing to fight for the Turks, at others 
cciually well inclined to fight against 
them ; but always disinclined to fight 
at all except for present wy, or san- 
guine hopes of plunder. - The Epirote 
or Albanian MobamTnedaas are indeed 
the only troops of whom the Greeks of 
the Continent have any dread; foe 
they are the only ones poiaessed by the 
Turk^ who are at all lit fer warfora in 
a mountainous country. * L OnumH 
dell* .^sui,Vsays a writer at MmsoIoq- 
ghi, * accostumati al un Orietf 

tale^ Mnpotranno fitru mfmmtt danM 
alio itttto della- Grecia afld . thia. ex- 
pression will not appear exaggerated 
to those who have watched :th« fate of 
«the large and tumultuoUsMiier wfaieh 
Drama Ali, Kboarehid* Pakba, < f pd 
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Gei>«n4t, IwtVe diwstted a^aittrt 

u niauB withi a'lilolVtlllrti widif* 

M ^ iSrairnd. of the Sultan. 
oSTS the Wsttwf of' Albania* ^er 
PMha, hSbedh ddelK'*! Fennanli (or 
o^la««l) by fb« Porte ; -and under his 
oiHlera the darkish Goyernbra ha>'e 
been refused admittance into Arta and 
Prevcsa by Becbir Ag:a, who cotnmand- 
ed tliose placer, the' most important m 
the south of Albanie. Taking advan- 

taireof this disunion. Zoiiga,8tomaris, 

Rmco, and other Gfreek Capital of 
EtolUand Epirus, united their forces 
aud marched against at ^ 

.June : but it is not probhble that they 
can do more than blockade it. Mean- 
while there is no Turkish forc e to In- 
terfere with the west of Greece smith 
®f ^e Aspropolarao, though there is 
still a small Turkish garrison in p- 
panto, ready to surrender when they 
are either lyibed or beaten. 

In Easterii Greece Odysseus has still 
the guard of the passage of Thermo- 
pylie, where he has so often dmie good 
service by keeping mrt ‘ the ** 

well in the case of the host^ 

Ali, by letting them pass, and a^f- 
wardi cuttingoAPtheir conlminiicatioiMi 
withLAriasa. Odysseus has the roUi- 
tary command o*f the whole of the an- 
cient Attica and Boeotia. Gouras, one 
of his friends and companions, com- 
mands the citadel of Athens, and it was 
by him (Gouras) that a force under 
Derv’isrh Pasha was recently defeated. 

In Eubcea-also a part of the troops 
of Odysseus carried on the war during 
the last spring, and pressed Catysto 
and Negropont as vigorously as their 
means of attack allowed. These places 

have been since supplied and 
ed, and a considerable body of lurKs 
landed in the isle, from which we be- 
lieve Dervisch Pasha’s, body was de- 
tached into Attica. The Turks how- 
ever, arfedlot formidable enough to do 
MiytbUir.hgalost the Greeks in the 
TOountaindui parts of Eubaa, and will 
be probMiiy soon ^but up again m the 
fortresses. ' , . 

Crete orCaadiais in nearly the same 
state as Euboea, but no very recent ac- 
counts of the ‘war dlere have been re- 
ceived. 'JThe Turks hold the fortresses 
ofCanea, Suda.Relymo. Candia ; 
and occasionally, when they receive re- 
inforcements from the Pasha of Egvpy, 
or from Conatantinople, venture into 
the open'coiiiitry ; ' but they have de^r 
assayed the Grcekt in tha monujahiA 

wHiMut suSering aavere ioss.» * Occa 

sionally the Cau^<^ts have received aid 


fromUhe Morea, and an.^c»pedWe« ^ 
4000 men was said to be prijmnng ^ 
b€ seiifthere so long ago as ihrimw^ 
of Jttfie. • • ' 

The events of the naval war,r 
tack on Ipsara; and the mcditat^ 
expedition against Samos,- are wrtl 
known ; but the exclusive int^t^u 
the fate of Ipsara has prevent!^ tne. 
notice of another vciyent dne'^ trie 
islands, highly crcUitableto thcGr^ks. 

To the southward of the Gulf of 
nica runs a chain of islands 

monoiiUi, or Devil’. Ulauds. JVwi- 

ouslv to the attaelcoulp.aWjtw 
i.h fleet disenibarKeaoii one 
island. (Scopelo) 2000 of the rabblS-ol 
Constantinople, dignified by thuniuaw 
of Janissaries. In this islwid *«• P j* 
ratasso, a chief, «ho had P«v!oii,»y 
distinguished himself on the^ontinenU 
He made no opphsition to the 
of the Turks, hut 

Greek Telegraph of J“>y *5^, . 

wards, as soon l>foW>ly “ i“»* 
body of the TortuU 
to a distance, he nttacketk^OT, Mled 
nearly half of »h«M *WKlw»y 
drove- some -btto tha- s<la, M«l.^gdd 
the rest to tnko shek^n thtir * "* 

. loninn /it/imr/ir.—l’he Ta^ 
from Corfu atatc- that 
proclaroation of Sir Frederick Adam 
hadlleen issued there 'liivk 
‘ His Excellency the Lord^ 11^ 
Commissioner, having to-day 
an official note from 
ralofhis Majesty lU 
plagite iimnifested »tself m that 
Country, and has penetrated to A^a mid 
the places in the [ul 

fleeting 0.1 the troubUs 
environs of this country 
taken pi we lery recently m 
of Albania, and the state of ww m 
^hich it is, considering 

<,uem communications 

tioual commerce between this. ‘ 

and the countries infected expose it to. 
contagion, has 

of the proclamation dated 23d Jul^ 
1822, the objett ot which is to hinito 

all communication with 

bania, and Acamania, where 
tion has manifested itself, in order that, 
every person may conform to it. _ 
//oiri.—By the last arrival from St, 
Domingo wc have received the fuUow- 


** pboclahation. ' ' _ ; 

John Pktbk Preeldani^- r 

‘ HAVT#aliS-s*^wenty yearn hav#- 

elaiMed since t«k memorable epoch, 
whSi after having! atthcTPlce.of 
bloody repossessed yoiwlvo^ of } our 
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rights, you proclaimed your national 
iodepeudence. 

< During this period, notwithstanding 
your desire to live in peace, you were 
«till, for a length of time, under the 
obligation of. continuing hostilities. 
But at length, thanks be to Providence, 
your courage and perseverance were 
crowned with tlw most happy success. 

‘ The Government, penetrated with 
its dmiei, whilst it persisted in its ef- 
forts to secure the triumph of liberty, 
never discontinued, even during the 
greatest political storms, fyt direct your 
minds towjiMrds order and civiltzation. 
This was the study of my illustrious 
predecessor ; tbe measures which ema- 
nated from his genius, in order to at- 
tain this object, are known to the 
whole world ; and it would be superflu- 
uu« here to enumerate them. 

* Animated with his spirit from the 
moment of my being called to succeed 
him, 1 have made it my anxious endea- 
vour to march in bis footsteps. My so- 
licitude was, among other objects of 
public interest, constantly occu|Med 
upon the means of effecting direct and 
official relations with the Governments 
of those states which carry on trade 
with Uayti. The advantages which 
they derivQ therefrom are universally 
known. 

* It was natural to think, in this state 
of things, that iutentioas so laudable 
would have a favourable result. Jus- 
tice, jAilanthropy, the interests of a wise 
policy, which should tend to consolidate 
the prosperity of commerce, all con- 
curred ill sanctioning the conclusion 
of this great object. Who, indeed, 
could reasonably oppose it } For a long 
time we have been completely emanci- 
pated, Tranquil in our own country, 
faithful to our constitutional duties, wa 
remain absolutely strangers to the co- 
kmial system which now exists, or may 
continue to exist, in the islands of this 
Archipelago. No well-founded re- 
proBcn can consequently be made to us. 

* Nevertheless how have our upright 
dispositions been appreciate<l ? What 
return have they met with from the dd- 
fereat Governments? From supie a 
humiliating silence, which as much 
wounds the magnanimity of the nation, 
as it is contrary to the rules prescrilied 
bjr sound reason,— from others the ma- 
nifestation of pretensions, the injustice 
of which is revolting, and which na- 
tional honour, in accordance with our 
feelings and our duties, allows us not, 
under any consideration, to admit. 

* It is evident that the outrage offer- 
ed to the Haytian character is m de- 
plorable effect of the absurd preiudice 


resulting from tbe difference of colour. 
Yes, it must be authoritatively decUri 
ed, upon this disgraceful motive aluns 
is grounded the uujust policy of which 
we complain. Is any fresh proof of this 
truth requisite ? We shall find it— 0 ' 
infamy!— in the proscriptfon now en- 
forced more than ever, in certain coun- 
tries against men of the tint of Haj- 
tiaos. We shall find it in tlie avowed 
recognition which some powers, whilst 
they decline an acknowledgment of 
our rights, have made of tbe Republi- 
can States recently established in South 
America. — These strange proceediug,f^ 
horrible as they are, would have ap- 
peared less surprising at a less advancttl 

t icriod. But now, when Divine Justice 
las signaliwid its determination by put- 
ting, lu this part of the world, its seal 
changes which have disconcerted all 
human furesiglit; now, when such is 
the empire of light, that even those, who, 
blinded by chimerical pretensKins, be- 
lieved themselves the masters electvd 
to rule over us, are only ridiculous in 
the eyes of the new llaytian generation, 
which knows only by tradition, both 
tlieir past cnnies and the folly of their 
vain presumption— how can weconcenc 
the real existence of such a delirium as 
that manifested by our eueinies ? 

‘ Haytians !-r-After this senes of facts, 
the evidence of which is iucoutestihle., 
wlv) can doubt that our true guarantee 
exists only m our own determination ? 
Who can feel otherwise than that we 
ought to he reo'jy to combat ? Yes ! 
you are convinced of it, Our union is, 
accordingly, for ever iudestruciibie, 
and the llaytian people, under what- 
ever circumstances, will prove to the 
world, in defending their cause, to 
what a pitch of heroism they cau soar, 
and what is their fidelity to their oath— 
to Uve p ee or perish, 

‘ To couclud- We are enlightened 
by experience ; we ought to rely only 
on our own energy. But in complain- 
ing of the injustice exercised towards 
us, in taking precautions for the future, 
we shall ever persevere in our principles 
of. probity. Let our enemies, setting 
at nought, so far as regards us, both 
religion and morality, persist in ac- 
knowletiging only the prejudices of 
pride, the Haytiaus will ever give proofs 
of those generous sentiments which 
characterize a free nation. Our cause 
is sacred : it is under tbe protection uf 
tbe Omnipotent. Thus firm at our 
]X)st, and confident in tbe heroic and 
unshaken resolution of our fellow coun- 
trymen, we will defend until our last 
ga^ the liberty aad iadepeiidC4)C€ of 
our country.’ 
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India Direciors.’^Amonf^ the latest 
auci most curreut rumours afloat re> 
snertinp anticipated changes in the 
Last India Direction, it is said that 
Mr. Edmonstone intends shortly U> re- 
tire: from the state of his health not 
permitting him to attend the lahorioiis 
iliities of his ofliec. If this or any other 
cirrumstancc should oceasiou a va- 
caiit y, it his ho|>ed and believed that 
some* candidate will start on the popu- 
lar or liberal side of Indian politics — 
sonic friend of (Jolonizntiou and a Free 
Press, if only to make the hrst step 
towards the advocacy of these great 
rpiestions among the Directors them- 
selves. At present there is only one of 
the twenty-four who is understood to 
be even moderately favourable to the 
introduction of these benehts into In- 
dia; and anotlier who might co-operatc 
with him, is now absent from Eng- 
land. Hut, both of these are only 
Directors of yesterday, so to sjieak, in 
luinpanson at least with the older 
leterans who have been twenty and 
thirty years working their way up 
through shipping committees, ware- 
house committees, and other inferior 
giadeSi to their present emineiiee ; 
and we should no more exjiect to see 
reform of any kind originate with the 
East India Directors than witli. the 
jK-etended representatives of the people 
ia Parliament. Both must be first moved 
from without ; though, upon the same 
principle as we feel pleasure in witness- 
ing the addition of even one honest 
member to the list of the “ Honourable 
House," so should we hail with satis- 
faction tlie addition of one liberal Di- 
rector to the two and twenty supporters 
of the old system of Indian misrule 
that DOW occupy the seats of profit, 
power, tnd patronage, in Leadeiihall- 
street, 

In^an Governors . — A series of amus- 
ing incidents — such, indeed, as might 
l>e well worked up into a popular farce, 
under the title of * The Rival Rulers, 
or Trials of Strength between an Ho- 
nourable Board in Cannon- row, and 
an Honourable Court near Fish-strcet 
Hill,’ — have lately occurred, arising 
oat of certain efforts to obtain an Indian 
Governorship for a worthy and gallant 
officer, who has not yet learnt the 
value of the maxim attributed to Swift, 
*~t* Bigoted is he that expects nothing; 
for he shall nut be disappointed/—* 


Most of our readers will remember 
that at the period of the late Debate on 
the Indian Press, in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Lamhtoii luentioued the 
name of Sir .John Malcolm as one ge- 
nerally associated with the advocacy 
of a Fiec Press in India. They will 
aho remember the ‘ breathless haste ' 
with which the gallant officer endea- 
voured to eacajte this well-meant, well- 
founded, and highly complimentary 
imputation. 8iiyJohn was then upon 
the very brink/, -of i expectation, and 
every day c\|i4<;ted . lo he invested 
with an Indian )(r»oMefiiorship. Suc- 
ceeding events thl*aw doubts on the 
final lulfilinent of those expectations; 
and new eiforts rOrfjiired to he made. 
Accordingly, the pngea of the Asiatic 
.JournnI wlt(‘ put ioi*rcquisitiou, and 
the (’ourt of Proprimiors was chosen as 
an arena — for repoafcisig again, so that 
no one should be i^Dernnt of the true 
stale of the case, thiuk Hie present -opi- 
nions of Sir .John' Malcolm were a« 
hostile as they hail formerly been fa- 
sourahle to the freedom of discussion 
in India : — the cause of this change wo 
cannot of course presume to say. Every 
one believed, however, that Mdcien as 
its cause might appear, its consequence 
was sure to he»Sir John's appointment as 
Governor, which acconlingly followed. 

It was first, we hear, intended that 
he should have the Goveniorship of 
Madras ; ami it is even said that lie 
was actually appointed. His Majesty's 
ministers, however, had determined 
that Mr. Luhhington should fill the 
first vacancy ; and he, being an old 
Madras servar.t, as well as a zealous 
supporter of power at home, was thought 
to he quite as eligible as Sir John Mal- 
colm. He was accordingly suggested 
by them ; but the Court of Directors 
would not name the individual whom 
Ministers had signified their readiness 
to confirm, nor would Ministers con-^ 
firm the individual whom the Court 
had actually appointed, it does not 
appear that cither party had the virtue 
to object to this appointment on the 
strong ground that they might have 
urged, namely this — that the Com- 
mander in Chief at /Madras, Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell, being the father-in- 
law of Sir John Malcolm, the intended 
Governor, it was consonant with Iiu- 
inan nature and the best affections of 
the heart to suppose, that so far from 
1?ei®g a dbeck on each other, as these' 
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cepftrat# holders of power ought always 
to be, there are few measures which 
the one might propose that the other 
would not be likely to accede to ; and 
their joint influence in the council 
would thus (orm a league which no 
oppofiug force cHibhl withstand. 

Mr. Lushingtou, it is said, prefers 
Bombay; and it was intended, princi- 
j)ally for hts aicomniodatioiC’to prevail 
on stone to accept the Pre- 

sidency ^Madras, as a step above that 
of Botuhavi and yield op the latter to 
Mr. Lushiagtofl. -U has been ascer- 
tatn«d,bowevar, that &tr. Elphinstuue’s 
altachmeiB (h Bo^bav 15 too strong to 
admit of a bojia of his leaviug that Pre- 
sidaucy fur. Madras, where, thuugh the 
rank i# one degree higher, thcemoln- 
lueutl aj' 4 fllcc are auK the same, and 
the lociety entirely dinereot. 

Another effort was to be made for 
Stir John Malcolm, after the refusal of 
Ministers to conflrtn bis appointment 
to Madras, ailifl accordingly the Court 
of Directors are stdd to ha> e proposed 
the ictoal removal of Mr. Elphiiibiuiie 
irom Bombay to Madras, under the 
pica of promotion, in order to inaLc 
rooM for bir John Malcolm there ; aud 
(0 have hdiovye^l-^ ap this measure b> 
tba positive appoiiitmeut of the latter 
to the Gov^ruurship of that Island. 
The Ministers, however, are still un- 
uioved, and havo refused to confirm 
Mr dpiiB in hisoihee. Lord Liver})ool, 
indaadt has bagu known to say that his 
ol)||i^ao to^tbe appointment of any 
Company's servaui as a Governor in 
India is fimdi as few considerations 
would rciuoyo; and it is upon this 
ground thgt-ilic apiioiutmeiit of Lord 
Slrathalleii (formerly Mr. Drummond, 
who was a Company’s servant in 
China], who bad been also proposed 
fur Madras, was objected to, aud has 
nut acconlingly taken place. It is said 
that the expected vacancy was offered 
to Sic Wiliiam A ‘Court, but that he- 
de«il%ed to accept it ; and it is just as 
doubtful as ever whether Mr. Lusliiug> 
ton will go out or not. 

It must be clear from all this, that 
the Board of Control and the Court of 
Ilirpctors do not always agree. But, 
to the discredit of both be it spoken, 
their differences are almost wholly con- 
fined to questions of patronage, aud 
matters aifectii^ toe interests of ex- 
pectants for the emolu- 

ments of o&ifc rrSiiLcan agree cor- 
dially, euuu^ private iudivi- 

dqaJ, who has neitlil^ r^iepds in toe 
Board oor in tbye JHreciritt, is to be 
cru#4. ftod : m m 


coolly consign to oblivion (as far av 
their neglect can effect it) a great 
question, like that of the Press, in- 
volving the fate.di^W>fflions, rather than 
disturb each other by the sKfbtost dif- 
ference of opinion : at the same time 
that they can maintain a strhggle for 
muntbs about a governorship, and put 
forth all their strength in the battle; 
ftlthou^' ^elher toe place be given to 
A. or B. must be a matter of little or no 
importance to the great mass of the 
N ative community, who under the pre- 
sent system of irresponsible rule, are 
sure to be ill-governed, wboevec may 
be sent out to feed uiion them for his 
season, till lie be relieved by stone 
other needy aspirant after fortune like 
himself. 

SUam Navigation to /ndirt.— On 
Wednesday, the 23 d of September, a 
meeting of the Committee for com- 
mencing a Steam Navigation to India 
took place in the City of London. Se- 
veral scientific geiillemenfii the service 
of the East India ('ompauv were present. 
They had been appointed to investigate 
the plan, aud bail reported favourably 
of tun undertaking. It was finally 
determined to carry it into immediate 
execution. The route is pro|u>i»ed to 
be round the Cape of Good Hope, and 
not by the Red Sea, as was formerly 
intended. We feel as sincere aud 
strong a desire as any parties can do, 
to see the intercourse between Great 
Britain and her Eastern possessions 
rendered more speedy than at present : 
and shall, thereiure, rejoice at the suc- 
cess of the present undertaking. We 
have still, however, strong doubts of 
its being brought to supersede the use 
oi sailing ships by that route : which 
we shall And a future opportunity to 
express more at large. We hear that 
the Dutch are actually constnictiug a 
steam vessel at the Hague, for the 
purpose of going to Batavia ; and be- 
tween both these nations it is likely 
that the fullest trial of its uiUity will 
be made. Of its praciicabUity we en- 
tertain no doubt whatever 1 it must be 
as easy to take a steam vessel to India 
as to America. But the supply of fail 
at the dtfierent stations, tke. want of 
capacity far cargo, and the nmnerous 
objections which present tocmselvcs to 
passengers, particuUiYy on a long 
voyage, are coiisiihtatioaiaf the great- 
est importance ; littd ta«b as will opei^l 
rate, farwmone |e^rfal!y than any 
physical obstacles, 'to prevent them, for 
many years at bdttt, iVom being very 
genemUy wfopccto 
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JSditor tif the Sufpressei Journal at 
tMe Cape . — It is said that Mr.* Greig, 
the editor of the South African Adver- 
tiser, has arrived at^. Helena, uu hU 
way to Englaud, for the purpose of 
seeking redress of the Govcrunieut, or 
hy law, of Lord Charles Somerset, for 
the late suppression of that jourual at 
the Cape of Good Hope. We earnestly 
and . heartily wish him sui^'e&s, and 
shall be ready to lend our aid towards 
iU attainment. But the history of 
recent transactions, as it regards the 
countenance given in England, to the 
suppression ol all puldic discussion in 
iudia, lead us to fear that Mr. Greig 
will meet with no compensation from 
Parliament, for his undeserved losses. 
In a court of law he may, perhaps, 
have belter hopes of success; siuce 
the same protection does not appear to 
be given by law to acts of oppression 
in the Colonics, that is extended to si- 
milar acts under the East India Com- 
pany’s government. If the case can 
be fairly brought before a Bi itish jury, 
some good may be done ; and public 
attention at least be roused to the 
e\ils of irresponsible |X)wer in the 
hands of distant and tyrannical rulers* 

•Sale of Slaves tn England . — Many 
of our readers were greatly shockeil, 
and well they might be, indeed, at 
reading an account of the sale of cmas- 
culaied negroes in Calcutta, for the 
puniose of serving as eunuch guards 
to the harems of the rich Mohamme- 
dans in India. Their surprise, how- 
ever, will be no doubt as great, and 
their indignation will perhaps be great- 
er, at hearing that slaves can be, and 
have been also sold in England. In con- 
firmation of this fact, wc need only in- 
sert the following paragraph, which has 
appeared in most of the London papers. 

‘ Fiflv-four negroes were sold yes- 
terday (Aug. 27,) at the Auction Mart. 
They ware declared to be worth d,000f., 
but with the buildings and works of a 
sugar estate, including one hundred 
acres, they produced ouly 8:i0/. This 
is the secoMd iiutancc of this same 
description of tralEc at the same place 
withiu eighteeu months/ 

The English editors who have joined 
in the ridicule of the Aiuencans for 
their permitting slaves to be bought 
and sold in a coU&try of free men, who 
have been pleaaod' with the satire of 
Mathews, in tha^farce of Jonathan 
fctiEngiaiwl, when ha expresses, his as- 
toaiabDeiit that in so Aree a country, a 
miaa cannot be allowed to dog his own 
n^ro^bave been generally sUeut upoQ 


this disgracefuUranskeiaon taking place 
under their own eyes. The selling of 
slaves in America excites their utmost 
indignaiion ; the same act done in the 
Auction Mart of Loudon, raisea no 
emotion whatever within their breasts. 
But, in tiuth, the real advocates of 
slavery are much more nuinsrous in 
England than the friends of negro 
eiuaucipatibn : and added to this, the 
slaveholders, poor a$ they may be, are 
known to distribute large sums annu- 
ally, among that part of fhe press 
which is to be bought up, for the ad-, 
vocttcy of their views, while the virtue 
of the remaining portion of the prestia 
not strong enougli to induce them to 
make the sajjie exertions for a good 
cause, on ha own merits, that others 
do for a well-paying one, the chief at- 
traction of which, in ibelr eyes, is th4> 
gold that rewards their labours. 

lirnefits of Ttanstnission. — Among 
the Police Reports of the past moivtli, 
the following paragraph appears: 

* On the 8th instant (September), 
Murdoch O’Brun, a native of India, 
Init of Irish parents, was brought up 
before the Lord Mayor, for begging in 
the streets. Ii appeared that this In- 
dian-born British subject came to Eng- 
land in 1810, and returned to his na- 
tive country, India, in 1812 j where he 
worked for ten yearH in an indigo ma- 
nufactory. Alter that time be was dt^^ 
priced of bis employ, and without 
having time to nmke an appeal, w«a 
shipped for this country, and landeil 
without a halfpeouy iu bis pocket The 
Lord Mayor said the case one of 

f reut hardship, and recommended the 
nilinn to apply to the Directors, wha 
Would see that justice was done.* 

It has been generally tmdoratam| 
that the being boru in Iudia is a suA** 
cicnt protection against tha arbiiranr 
power of semling an individual out of 
the country without tnol. Here Is a 
case, however, which shows that Hi 
is not. The forcible hauishment t^fhla 
liulian-boru individual has not even 
coktur of law to justify it j sinee, for 
such a mail, no iiceuse uf rs^dence wids. 
necessury. He was already in bis jro-’’ 
live cuiuitry ; a ml could not be lawKiU 
ly banished from It without the sen- 
tence of a Court of Law— a priviUiiM 
reserved for those birtn ia tna 

free soil of Britaip^T |Pw (i^j||fom on tlMl 
footiug of HaveaA^ttKfn^itei dopaft 
deucies. The £jj||PRi||^|*teSf . hat lakilt 
no notice wha^ovar of tbit cimo eitfaslit 
unlawful, cftifd, and ttraauleal jknS 

se€#s. the 
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hsiv« lo littte ktKmtedf# of the Court 
of J)irect6ril, M to suppose that they 
would see juftice done between their 
Governorfl abroad, and a poor man ba- 
nished from their dominions, and re- 
duced" to befffing in the streets, may 
be wondered at. Even those who have 
friends to assist, and money to spare, 
must at last sink nnder the weig-ht of 
corrupt influence, by which a mono- 
poly, like that of the East India Com- 
pany, is sure to be surrounded and 
supported. What then is a friendless 
and unhappy beggar to d«) ? The Courts 
of Law are equally open to him and 
the rich. But so, it has been justly 
said, is the London Tavern also, to those 
wha can pay. But, without this, there 
is no hope whatever of admission to 
either ; and even with it, whoever can 
pay most, will, in the end, generally 
succeed best in both. 

IjOrd JViUiam Ikntinch — It Is as- 
serted that Lord Charles Somerset will 
be recalled from the Cape ; and it is 
added that Lord William Bcntinek 
will succeed him in his Government. 
We should not think either the one or 
the other of these rumours well found- 
ed. The Duke of Beaufort's interest, 
which has kept a Somerset so long iu 
ort'ice, will no doubt still maintain niiu 
there : for, if misgoverimieut could 
have removed him from his post, he 
would have been obliged to quit it long 
ago. We should be glad to sec Lord 
William Bcutiuek made Governor Ge- 
neral of India, in lieu of Lord Am- 
herst ; as personal character and li- 
beral principles iu so high a personage 
as the Supreme Ruler of the East, have, 
no doubt, their influence iu lessening 
the abuses of power among their un- 
derlings at least. We should be still 
more pleased, however, to sec the sys- 
tem altered, than any change of men 
take place ; the great evils are inherent 
in that, and until it be thoroughly re- 
formed, new men, and even new mea- 
sures, will effect but trifling and tem- 
porary beuetit. 

Omrta of Pi'oprietors, — ^The same 
obstacle to the convening a full Court 
of Proprietors, which was stated in our 
last, still exists, the ahgenre of the 
principal members from toan. On their 
return, however, we hope to sec the 
questions intended for discussion in 
tliat Court renewed ; and both there, 
and in the approaching Parliament, 
much greater mterest excited on ln>< 
diau affairs than has been hitherto 
witnessed in England, since the re-' 
newal of the charter. 


ObtKsk o/Citn^tra.-—'We hav^ beard 
that a Lieutenant of his Majesty's 
Navy, whose name we withhold for the 
present, has matured a plan for bring- 
mg to England one of the two obelisks 
at Alexandria, generally known by the 
name of ('leopatra's Neeiites. The 
plan is under the consideration of the 
Lords of the Admiralty ; and has re- 
ceived, we hear, the decided approba- 
tion of Mr. Croker, which is, therefore, 
liktdy to obtain for it also the sanction 
of his superiors. From the details of 
the plan, as we have heard them, we 
should think it quite practicable ; but 
as nothing has yet transpired as to the 
official determination of the Admiralty 
oil the subject, we think it due to the 
officer named to content ourselves for 
the present with this allusion to his 
project, reserving the disclosure of the 
particulars for some future opportu- 
nity. 

£/t{ilish TravoU^rs in fried. — It is 
probable that we shall soon receive 
some new and interesting details from 
the English travellers in the centre of 
Africa. A trunk was lately sent from 
Tripoli, in Bnrbary, full of manuscripts 
and papers, which is not to be optmed 
till it arrives in London. Dr* Oudney, 
after reaching Soudan, died of a disease 
of the climate, and Mr. Toole also died 
of a fever at Kouka, in the kingdom of 
Bornou. Major Denham and Mr. Tyr- 
whitt were both there last May, while 
Lieut. Clappcrlon was proceeding alone 
through Soudan, beyond the Nile of 
the Negroes. These details are con- 
tained ill a letter written by M. Graserg 
de Hemse, Consular General of Swe- 
den and Norway, and Correspondent of 
the French Institute. His letter U 
dated Tripoli in the West, August 20, 
1824. 

Destinations' of King *s Reg intents.-^ 
The following arrangements having 
been submitted to his Majesty for his 
approbation, his Majesty has been 
pleased to grant his assent for the des- 
tination of the following Regiments of 
the Line, and the embarkation will 
positively take place the beginning of 
the month, on hoard the first vessels 
belonging to the Hon. East India Com: 
paiiy -The 2d, or (2iieen's Regiment, 
from England to Bombay, to relieve 
the firth, at Bombay ; the 6lh, from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Bombay, to 
relieve the 47th, at Bombay ; theSiit, 
from England to Bengal, to relieve the 
69th, at Bengal; the 46tb, from Qgf- 
lon to proceed to Madras, to relieve th* 
30th, at Madras j the 07tb, from Kug- 
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laad to Ceylon, to replace the 4otb, 
«>iog Ifom Ceylon to Madras ; the 

from England to the Cape of 
Good Hope, to replace the Gth, g<»iug 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Bom- 
bav ; the ilOth, 47th, 59th, and G7th to 
rct'iru to Enrope. 

/fnuy Orcular. — The following Cir- 
cular, addressed to Colonels ol Regi- 
ments of Cavalry and Infantry, has 
))eeii issued at the War Office, dated 
July 30, 1824. 

— I have the honour to signify to 
\i)U his Majesty's pleasure, that every 
keginiemal Paymaster, now serving, 
or who may hereafter serve, in the 
Kasl Indies, will he expected, if re- 
quired by the Local Government, to 
deposit with auch Government his own 
separate security in the sum of five 
thousand rupees, and that of another 
person iu the same amount. — I am, &c. 

• ■ PSLMERSTON. 

Launch of an East [ndiantan,—k 
new Cast ludiainan, about 600 tons 
burden, was launched on the dOih of 
August last, from the Dock-yard of 
Messrs. Brindley and Co. at Uwchester, 
built for Messrs. Macqueen and Pal- 
mer. bhe had not proceeded far on the 
slip, when part of the cratlle gave way, 
and she stopped on the sliding hanks, 
but she was fortunately got otf on the 
return of the tide. She is named The 
f ity of Rochester, in compliment to 
the city, and as she is built on a con- 
struction at once novel and economical, 
slie bids fair to extend the fame of the 
city in naval architecture. Her bottom 
and sides consist of separate thickf 
ue:»sci^ of planks, worked fore and alt, 
lapping yver the joints or seams of each 
oiLer ahefiiatcly, and under the last 
Coating or outside planking, there are 
iron hoop nbs, worked at proper dis- 
tances, crossing at right angles the 
planking of the bottom, sides, and 
deck, and firmly secured, within side 
the Itiip, with screw-nuts made for the 
purpose, the whole forming a combi- 
nation of strength, which, upon calcu- 
lation, is estimated to resist a pressure 
of 80,000 tons. 

Dutch East India Company.— We 
have been favoured with the of^cial 
details of the new Commercial Society 
cf the Netherlands j the regulations 
Were finally confirmed by his Majesty 
the King of Holland, by a decree dated 
the Igth of September. The Company 
are to have factories in Batavia and at 
Can^ ; to pay particular aiteutkm to 
the £%st ladit trade, the South Sea 


fishery, the trade to tk» Americas and 
the Levant ; to advance the half of the 
value of any East or West India pro- 
duce lodged in their warehouses ; and 
are not to speculate in any description 
ol stock or in exchanges. — A call of 
10 per cent, on the subscriptions is 
Older cd in six weeks from the I8th of 
August; t rails ferahlc scrip certificates 
will then he issued ; another call of 15 
per cent, is onlercd in three mouths 
from the 18th, and the entire capital to 
he paid up on or before the 1st of July, 
IHi.'i. The capital, 37,000,000 florins. 
An annual interest of 4^ per cent. , is 
guaranteed hy the King ; if there is an)^ 
surplus profit, one-third is to be kept 
in reserve for contingencies ; the other 
two-thirds divided as a bonus amung 
tlic holders of the stock. 

Sir C.APCnrthy*s The will of 

the late unfortunate Sir Charles M'Ctr- 
thy was registercil in the Prerogative* 
office, in Doctors’ Commons, on the 
28th of August. Probate was granted 
to his sister, Adelaide Gueroult, Coun* 
tessde Merv'e, wife of Charles Francois, 
Count de Merve, as sole heiress and 
executrix, the property being stated 
(within the province of the Canterbury 
jurisdiction) to be under the sum of 
20,000/. It is coutaine<l in a series Of 
papers, marked Nos. 1, 2, and 3 — the 
lust being merely an envelope with a 
superscription, and the first a letter de- 
claratory of the purpiirt of No. 2, which 
is written throughout in French, and 
contains all bis testamentary disposi- 
tions. It consists of three letters ad- 
dressed to hi.s sister and her hubband : 
the first of them is dated, like the {wper 
writing No, 1, the 27th of Oct. 1821* 
'Fhe tenor of the whole is expressiv'c uf 
the utmost affection and confidence inT 
the Cuuntcis and his brother-in-law, to 
whom he gives the bulk of his pro- 
perty, with certain provisions, at their 
entire discretion, for his natural chil- 
dren t of these there are four ; he roen-' 
tioiis them with much solicitude, and, 
laments his never having formed a law- 
ful connexion ; two of them are hy tha 
same inotheri The second letter in the 
te-tamentary paper, No. 2, is dated the 
I4th of November, 1822, and begin* in 
this manner : — ♦ 'J hinking it was my 
duty to reii.^ir to the Gold Coast on at- 
count of a hostile aggression irom the* 
Chief of the Ashuatees, a'b&rlitnaii to 
whom they give the title of King, and 
wbo in the Iwsom of peace ha« seized 
and mode prisoner a Serjeant, whom 
he may murder under pretence of hir 
haYinK ill of him, 1 think pro- 
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per you/ &c. &c. The last his Sister’s kindness and potection. 

ofthe letters, dated the 29th of October, The testator has left annuities of 5(J0 
1823 at Sierra Leone, consists chiefly francs and 300 francs to tvro auoti. 
of an enumeration of property, and no- The other bequests are very trifu,,^ 
tices the probability of Ills shortly hav- All the documents are m Sir Lharies i 
inp another child, for whom he entreats own hand'writiug;. 
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'Wednesday, Sent. 22d, a Oenerril 
Quarterly Court was held, for the pur- 
pose of laying before' the Proprietors of 
Etot India Stock, for their approbation, 
a resblution of tue CoiiVt of iMrectdi-s of 
the 7th'of July last, granting a pension 
of three hundred pounds per annum to 
Mr«* Francklyii, foriiltMly the widoWof 
Major (jleneral Stevenson, ot the Madras 
fe&MtslmieBt ; also a resolution of the 
Court of Directors of the 14 th of July, 
granting to Mr. James Marjorihanki of 
the Meugal Civil Servite, the sum of 
fly, 02() rupees, upon the nionnds stated 
in these resolutions, 'llie Court was 
made further special, for tlie imriwise of 
laying before the Proprietois, for iheir 
approbation, in conformity with tlic 1 7th 
section of the 6tli chap, of tlie JJ\c Caws, 
a resolution of the Court of Diiectois of 
the 21st of Julv last, apjioiiiting Mr. 
l^bcrt Martin Leede, Purveyor at tlie 
Military Seminaiy, ami Steward of the 
Company’s Estate at Addi.scoiiibe, with 
a .salary of four hundred pounds per aim. 

liie Minutes of the last (’ouit having 
been gone through, the Chairman di- 
fectetl the list of superannuations to he 
read, which contained, among otlieis, 
the names of Messrs. Powel, Edwards, 
Gibson, and Bartholomew. 

. Mr. Hume lecoinmended thatin future 
the ages of per.sons superannuated, as 
well. as their jieriods ot service, should 
be specified. 

r Mr.LowNDEi thought it would be best 
to abolish this kind of reinunciations 
qu retirement, and advised the adoption 
a plan for taking a per ceiitivge off 
ea^, person’s salary, and letting the 
amount go to a fund for supciaunuating 
public servants. 

The Motion was agreed to. 

HAILEYBURY AND ADDISCOMBE 
COLLEGES. 

Tlie Chairman stated that the returns 
of die expenditui-e of the Colleges at 
HaHeybury and Addiscombe were laid 
be/oie ,^e Court, aqd remarked that a 
QPo$i^i^l^le diniinutiou had taken place 
In expetiae of those establishmehts. 
'^ei^wcre l^st year at the Co%‘ge of 
rv 172 pupils, ai^ the generiil 


expense was 1R,012/. 3«. Irf. oiitof ivhich 
lOjti'JH/. 19#. flrf. had been paid by private 
contributors. The Company had there- 
fore only expended 7, .'ll 3/. .3#, 7(i. At 
Addiscombe, last year, there were (>0 
appointments, and the total number of 
scliolais and cadets 374. Ilje expense to 
the Coni])iiny.of educating each .student, 
was 89/. 1.^#. Hr/, besides what they paid 
the<m^eKes, 

Mr. Hume commented on the insuffi- 
ciency of Britisli oflicers in tlie army, in 
the West and Noitfi west parts of India. 
He nndersiood that in general tlierewere 
not more tliau five or six oflicers to 
a corps of one thousami men ; the drain 
from the icgiments being occasioned liy 
llic number of stafl' appointments to 
wliich the oflicers were called away at 
tlie Presidencies. 

The Chairman as.sured the lion. Pro- 
prietor that this matter had been known 
as far back as November or December 
la.st, ami that every attention had been 
paid to it by the Court of Dircctois. 

I HE BOMBAY MINT. 

■ The Chairman stated to the Court 
that two ships, the England of 42fl tons 
and the Ftorentui of 452 tpns, had been 
taken up, by the Court of Directors 
without the cu.Htomary advertisement, in 
con.se(jnence ot the urgency 6f theseiYice. 

Mr. Hume thought the Act of Parlia- 
ment had been clearly violated, by omit- 
ting to adveiti.se for the contract, and 
considered it would foiin a very baa pre- 
cedent, if passed over witliout notice. 

The Chairman replied, that these ships 
were taken up because no others would 
cut up their hatchways /{o receive the 
machineiy on Imard. Ilie machinery 
w'as for the erection ofa Miot at Bom- 
hay. The charge of freightage was, be- 
sides, very low, being only 3/. 6#. and 
3/. 10#. per ton. 

PENSION TO MRS. FRANCKLYN. 

'Hie Chairman stated that the Court 
WAS made special for the consideration 
of the recommendation of the Court of 
Directoi-s, for granting an annnii)' 
thiee hnndred pound.s to Mrs. Franck Ijn, 

the widow of one of the most distm- 
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guisbed officers who had sen*ed in India— 
the late (^neral Stevenson, of the Madras 
army. He died in the year 1804 or 1805, 
and an annuity of tliree hundred pounds 
was granted to his widow. That lady 
enjoyed the pension Only one year, hav- 
ing at the expiration of that time mar- 
ried Mr. Fiancklyn. After the death of 
Mr. Franckljn the pro|)eity he left had 
been .so much cut up by the depreciation 
of West India produce, that his widow 
was left penny le.>s. Under these cir- 
cuinstance.'*, the Com t of Directors had 
been induced to recommend the icvival 
of her pension. 

Mr. Lowndes thought that the Lady 
should have l)een more i)rovident in her 
second marriage. In the coui.se of a 
.short speech he touched upon a variety 
of topics. The Missionaiies in the W(‘st 
ludie.s, and the London IJrewcrs. in turn 
came in for a share of his animadversion. 
Of the latter he said they kept the public 
in a more abject state of slaveiy than the 
Planters did the Negioe.s. He was fa- 
vourable to the granti 
Mr. 8 . Dixon and Mr. Hume approved 
of the^ pension. The latter Gentleman 
spoke interm.s of the liighestappiobation 
of the services of General Stevenson, and 
tliought Mrs. Franck lyn entitled to the 
arrears due since the death of her la.st 
husband. 

The Chairman replied that the grant 
of 1804 vva.s only to eontinue while she 
remained a widow. I'lie Cnuit of Di- 
rectors had considered the point, and 
decided on liic mere tovival of the pen- 
sion. 

The Vote was then diiauimously con- 
firmed. 

GRANT TO MR. MAIUORl BANKS. 

The Chairman said it was proposed 
to make an allowance to Mr. Janies Mar- 
joribanks of 69,026 nipees, for ai rears 
due to him on the Bengal Civil Establish- 
ment, The case was this — Mr. Marjori- 
hanks and two other gentleincii hail 
obtained leave of ab.seiice for two years, 
and set out iu tlie Orient, for the Cape 
of Gooa Hope, for the recovery of their 
healtli. Wlule they were on the voyage, 
the smallpox broke out in the vessel j and 
cto arriving at the Cape they were not per- 
mitted to land. The ship lieing obliged 
to continue the voyage to England, they 
proceeded to St. Helena, where the same 
treatment was experienced. Mr.Marjoii- 
hanks thus was necessitated to come to 
England. The object of the allowance 
was to place Mr. Marjoribaiiks in the 
same condition as if he had never left 
Bengal; as it would be uiynst, because 
was forced to come to England, to 
deprive him of the allowances be would 
n^e been otherwise entitled to. 

Mr. Hums asked if any of the other gen- 
Wwien who eame home in the same ship 
also claimed their allowances ; aud also 
OrmUUHmldf V^l,3, 


if there were any preceWit tor the 
measure. 

[On an observation from Mr«L 9 tVNOEa 
re.specting the presence of relatives during 
the discussion, Mr. MarjoribaiiTts, the Di- 
rector, withdrew from Court.] 

The Cu\iRM\N said that he knew of 
no piecedeiit for such a motion. Mr. 
IVriy, one of the gentlemen who had 
aceoniuanicd Mr. Marjoribaiiks to Eng- 
land, bad not applied for any allowance, 
because, iu consequence of urgent private 
bn'?ine.ss he had requested leav e to remain 
in Eiidand for five jeais. Mr. Marjori- 
bankshad, on the contrary, returned im- 
mediately to India. Captain Sauiider.s, 
the other gentleman alliuled to, had 
made no application of tlie kind. 

Mr. Hume opposed the grant. He 
thought it would be sti etching liberality 
too iar to grant an absentee allowance 
of seven thousanil pounds for sixteen 
months. '1 here was no neces>ity for the 
return of Mr. JMarjoribanks to England. 
'J'he Governor of the ('ape had allowed 
him and hi.s two friends jiernii.sslou to 
tralls.^hip tliemselve.s on board tuiy other 
ve^'sel lying in Tabic Bay, but they did 
not think lit to do that. They might 
easily have done this, and been permitted 
to land after the n.suul time required by 
the qiiatantiiie laws. But because Cap- 
tain Wallace of the Orient could not 
grant the time necessary to perform qua- 
r.iiitine in hi.s own ship, while the parties 
deelined to traiis.ship tliem.selvcs, as they 
might have easily done, into any other 
v(‘.sscl, they came to England, where they 
easily adjusted matters, and obtained 
leave fioin the Court of Diieclois to go 
back by the fir.^t shijw of the sea.son. If 
the motion were aitiecd to, it would, in 
hi.s opinion, establish a piecedcut of a 
most injurious tendency. Mr. Mariori- 
baiik.s, 111 hi.s opinion, had no claim 
whatever to the gi aut. 

Mr.TRANT contended that Mr. Marjo- 
libanks could not have done otherwise 
than leluin to this eountiy. It would 
have been exfiemely dangeious, in his 
state of health, to have remained in 
Table Bay, lialile to he tossed about 
by the .storms which aie so tiequcnit 
there. He trusted that the Couit would 
take the ease of Mr. Majoiibanks into 
fheir e.'indid consideration, and deal 
liberally towards him. By his short rest- 
dciice ill thi.s country, Mr.Marioiibauks's 
health hiul been restoied, and the Com- 
pany had again obtained the advantage 
of his valuable services. If he had stop- 
j)cd at the Cape, them was every icasoii 
to believe that he v;v’oiild have relapsed 
into bad health, and the dntic.s of his 
office would have been Inefficiently per- 
formed in hi.s absence. 'ITie hon. Pro- 
prietor then adverted to the reductions 
which were made in the salaiies of 
officers who, were absent on account of 
bad health, which he considered a.s cal- 
2 H 
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enlated to •check the zeal of officers for 
the service of the €om))aiiy. In conclu- 
sion, he contended that ihere was not 
the slightest ground for cliargiiig Mr. 
Warjoribanks with having come home 
under ftilse pretences, or with having 
sliijked his duty. 

Mr. S. UixoN said tliat uide.‘.3 it could 
he shown that there was an absolute ne- 
cessity for Mr. Marjoribaiiks to come tti 
Kngland, he would not agi ce with the »e- 
ouninendation of the Court (»1 Diiectois. 

Mr. Lowndes, in a most de.''uUuiy 
Npeorh, and in his usual mannei, naitly 
condemned and partly suppoited the 
grant, a.s far a.s tlu* drill ot Ins aigiuncnts 
could be understood. 

Mr. lliGBY said there was nothing 
which he deprecated more Hum tlie in- 
troduction of any thing like personal 
feeling into publie discussion, lint at 
the same time it was nece-saiy to pre- 
serve the freedom ot debate and the in- 
tegrity of truth. In his f>()inion, one 
Gentleman who had come forwatd as the 
eulogist of Mr Marjoril)anks,b.id sulfeied 
his zeal to outstrip his juudence, for he 
iiad put .such a construction upon tlie 
words of an bon. Propiietot as might 
have involved his fticiul in a quaiiol. 
He was sure that no offence was intended 
tf> Mr.Murjoiibanks by thehon.lhopiie- 
tor on his right {Mr. Hume.) His ehiel 
object in lising was tiMlirect the Couit 
to a circumstance vvhicli had not been 
adverted to. It appeared that Lotd 
Charles Somerset luul paid evciy pus- 
niblc attention to the situation of Mi. 
Marjorihanks an<l J^s companions, and 
had, to soothe their feelings, wnllMii a 
letter to them w ith his own hand, ollei- 
iiig thetn permission to remove to any 
.shin they plcasod in the I lav . It had been 
Naio that if the question betoie tltc Conit 
w'ere decided in the negative^ it would 
have the efTK-t of damping the zeal of 
the Company’s servants; but he could 
not coincide with that opinion. It a) - 

J tearcil to him that no sufficient reason 
tad bet'll shown why these gentlemen 
did not accept the otter ot the tlovein- 
tnent to remove to another vessel, and 
he should therefore vote against the 
motion. There was one circumstance 
wliioli struck him as extiaordiiiary. In 
the papeis a sum of fvO, 000 rupees was 
claimed as arrears of salary due to Mr. 
Marjoribauks, on account of aii office 
which had accrued to him dining his 
absence". 

Mr. Ruckinoiiam said, that duiiiig 
the desultory and irrclev ant matter which 
had been mixed up with the que.stiun in 
debate, he had been forcibly reminded 
of the parable of the sower; sonic of 
whose seed fell ©n atones and barren 
ground, ami jnoduced nothing— otheis 
among thorns and thistles, and grew up 
choaked with briars,— but by far tlie 
mallett portion was that wbiw brought 


forth fruit in abundance. This was an 
exact illustration of what was perpetual- 
ly happening In this Court. Indeed, it 
would require a pice judgment to deter- 
mine whether among what dropped from 
the speakers there, the greatest part fell 
on ban on rocks, or on a w’yedy and 
thornysoil. The formeniiightperhap'«, l>e 
suffeied to pass miobsened; the latter, 
however, retjuiied looting u|) ; and, how- 
ever unimpoi taut it might he to iioHee 
much that was said, ft om it.s being cn- 
tiiel) foieigu to the question in debate, 
it was e'^sential to evjiftse assertions 
founded on inaecurate intoim.Uion, ami 
.-iijmoited only by tallaey. Whatever was 
.'•am, ot this iiatuie, vvlieii spoken by 
peiMUis haling an air of authority, miglit 
and (lid obt.iin general ciedenee; and 
therefoie it was essential to truth to e.\- 
]M)se it : this anplied particulatly to tlie 
s^ieeeh of the non. Gent, opjiosite (.Mr. 
Traiit). He eommenced by '^aying that 
Mr. Manoiibanksvvas jiistihed in not ac- 
cepting Loid Cbailcs .Somerset’s otter of 
aeeommodation, beeaii'C 'Fable Hay was 
a -a I pl.ice for an iiivalid; tliat the 
sfoiii’V se.i'oii was corning on ; that Mr. 
Mai'joiibanks wniilil Inne been tn,ssed 
about 111 tlie sliip, and his health render- 
ed inevitably woi-e by (he motion. 'Did 
he forget tliat it vva-i a eomniori practice 
fur iiualids, in the weakest state ot 
heallli, to proceed fiomCalciitiaon boanL 
a pilot-'. es'cl to thi* Sand Heads, merel * 
to be tossed about for their ireoK'rv; 
and that the beiwfit of tin* vei) im^timi 
lie dr c.uicdwasunivei sally aeknovvledgcd.’ 
'Fliese stormv trijis vveiv’undeitaken'as a 
matter of efioiee, apd hardly ever failed 
to bi'iiclit the iilvalids who 'made theiii. 
Indeed, the geiu nlojiinioti in India was 
that ilia vojage from that ('omitry to Kii- 
ipjie, for the lecmery of liealtli, the 
time which was spent at si'a was the 
Ip'^t ; so (bat Mr. Marjoiibaiiks was 
likely to have been benefited by tlu' 
very exjiOMiie here coiiiplained of. 'Fbe 
honourable IToprietor has iuid also, in 
refer eneo to what fell lioni Mr. Hume, 
as to this grant opening the door to abuse, 
that persons in India were of too Idgli 
character to avail themselves improperly 
ot leave of absence, or medical certifi- 
cates to quit their duties. He (Mr. 11.) 
would iiuMition one fact at least on this 
head, which might be worth many argu- 
ments ; and although there was a popu- 
lar prejudice against speaking even tnitli 
of the dead, ifn. vTionldbeto their disad- 
vantage, he could not but think it was 
less ungencious to speak the truth of the 
dead, who Itad no feelings to wound, 
than of the living, whose teeling.s might 
be hint, and to wound which, indeed, 
whether justly or not, i.s considered by 
the law to be a crime. He would, there- 
fore, allude to the case of Mr. Wilkin- 
son ; that geiitleniau was well known to 
have been in the habit of proceeding to 
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the Cape repeatedly, on certificates of ill- 
healtli; staying there a sulficient linic 
to enjoy his pleasures, returning to India 
again to receive his ftil allowances for 
dnlics doue by others in his ahsence ; 
getting a frCsh certificate of ill-health, 
and setthig off again to the Capo ; a 
course that Nvas repeated for four or fwe 
Micce'^sive voyages. That fact was woith 
a thousand ajgument'i, because it pnned 
that the lea\e of proceeding to the Capo, 
and retaiuhig full j^ay, nngltt he ahio^td, 
and that it persons could extend their 
VO) age to England, and still retaiii their 
pay also, the tcnij)Uition w onld he only the 
htiougei'. Some ol)scivatirniN bad tallcii 
from the Imn. Proprietor as to the itnidi- 
ousnoss of remarks upon ehai actor. He 
said, that his hon. friend’s observations 
einbodied something like an iiupntationot 
int(‘ie'‘ted or impiopcr nu)ti\es to a. man 
of'thcsliicUst honour; as if, because Mr. 
Maijoi ihauks was a man of honour, there 
yvas theieforo to be no inquity pennitted 
into his conduct. Amongi't all the falla- 
cies by which men wcu* deceived, none 
was inoie prejudicial or Dioie gcncial 
than this— -that icputcd good rljaiacter 
w.us a miaianlco against all pos'-iblc mis- 
conduct, A stiiUing example of tlie 
wuilldossno.s ot thi> guaiantcc had le- 
rciitly occuricd in tliccaM*c)f >Ii.ronile- 
roy, who, twenty unu sago, w.is no doubt 
e.stcemcd to he, alid pclhap^ was, a luau 
of the stii( tc^t iutegnty. [Intiriuptiou J 
He luentioncd the ca^e oniv to .show that 
there was iio man, let him he ever so 
%ad, who must not, at some })ciiod of 
his iile, ha\e been a good man; and 
that, tlieieloie, to set up ieputed high 
pcjsonal chaiactcr tus a icason why no 
M’lutiny should lie permitted, and nei- 
ther acts nor motives impiiied into, was 
a f.dlacy ot the most peinieious kind. 
The hon. Proprietor, opposite, had ob- 
served that one ol the ausant.iges lesult- 
iiig fioiiiMr. Maijoiihank.s’.s coming to 
England was, tliat his lic.dtli was lestoicd 
sooner than it otlieivvise would have 
been, and hi.s .services theicfoie tjoonei 
rctiu lied to the Coiujiaii) . 'ri»at circum- 
stance might, and did, 'no doubt, impart 
joy to his friends ; but to suppose that 
Mr. Marjorilianks’s lefurn to the .service 
wa.s a matter of public cungiainlation, 
was to suppose that those )»ersons, whom 
he had lett bekind, weic not competent 
to jierform the duties of the oftice which 
they luwl undertaken. It they vveie not 
com|)etent, the interc.sts of the Cuiiipany 
had been betiavcd ; but if they vveic 
competent, Mr.’ Marjoribanks’.s rctuiii 
must have luul the effect of placing the-e 
deserving men in inferior situations. 'Phe 
"whole que.stion hingetl, how’ever, on this : 
whether Mr. Maijdiibanks had done all 
In his iKtwer to remain at the Cape, or 
not. He thought it was incumbent ujioii 
the friends of Mr. Marjoribanks, or the 
^vocates of bis claiui^ to show that the 


obstacle.^ to his removal to 
in Table Bay, vviut; insuperable. If that 
could be donx^ he could see no obj»fH;t 
tion to the grant. But if that shOuW 
not Ik* done, he hoped the Court would 
not (.stahlMi <o danjjerous a precedent, 
or »)pcii the door to future abuse, by ac* 
ceding to tile jiresent applicaf ion. 

.Mr. P/ViTiMi-y was of opinion, that tliO 
rhciim''tnncc.s of the case fully justified 
Mr. Marjoribanks in proceeding to Eng- 
land. It was impossible to prove abso- 
lute c«iinpul.>ion ; but a citse of reason- 
able compulsion had, he thought, been 
made out, and he ti listed that gentlemen 
would witlidraw tlicir opiHisitiun to the 
grant. 

Col. Thornton thought that Mr. Mar- 
ioiibauks’s coming to England waa avo- 
Iiiutary act, and that, therefore, he *vtw 
not entitled to receive the proi>osca al- 
lowance. It would, as hail been said, 
he opening a dooi tti abuse. It was pre- 
tended that it was dilticult to procure 
ceiHfieatev of ill-health in India; but he 
knew that no micIi diffleulty eiJatcd in 
thiicountiy, nor did he believe it did 
thei e. 

Sir John .‘^r.vvni.L rose to e.xpres^hlf 
dissent from the motion. It appcinrccl 
that Mr. Maijonhanks wa.s at liberty 
to {/roceed on hoard of any of the ves- 
.sels in t)u‘ Baj, whieli vvcie forty in 
number; and jet it wai not attempted 
to he shown that In' liad endcavoiucd t() 
place himself on board of any one of 
them, lie thought that if Mr, Marjori- 
hanks had been in earnest, he would 
have applied to the captains of every one 
of those ve.ssels, and have obtained their 
written refusals to taki' him on boiiid. 
He could liiivc produced ihein to the. 
Court, to justify his conduct in returning 
to England, and theie wouhj then have 
been but one unanimous sentiment in hui 
favour. (Hear!) The (iovernor of the 
('ape wonlil not have ofl’ered an iinno.ssi- 
billtv. He must have supposed that it 
was feasible tor Mr. Marjoiibauks to re- 
move to .some of the ships in the Bay* 
M ithrc.speit to tiie stoim.s which had 
been talked of, tliey appeared to have 
been coniuied u|) during the debate, for 
he could .see nothing mentioned about 
them ill the coriesiMMidenee. (A laugh.) 

Mr. Javics .>)r«iAKr thought that no 
danger would aiise fiom the precedent 
winch was pioposcd to he established, a.H 
invalid-; in India were iiotsufliciently easy 
to be moved to undertake voyages; and 
generally delaved latlier than hastened 
their einharkatioii for health. He would 
vote for the grant, liecanse he thought it 
fully and fairly deserved, and he ho[>cd 
that evei7 liberal Proprietor would do 
the same. 

Mr. Wf.edini; was desirous of seeing 
a unanimous vote on this occasion ; and 
among other reasons in favour of the 
grant, observed Uiat it waa extremely un- 
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likclv ' “t any vessel would have received 
Mr, M.- ’Ibanks on board, for fear of 
infection ; so that it might be concluded 
that even if he had tried, he would not 
have succeeded in his attempt. 

The Chairman was anxious to repel 
the charge, that ftlr. Marjonhanks had 
come to Kiigland under ial* v pretences. 
Mr. Marjorinanks demanded the grant 
not as a boon, hut as a light, 'i’lie do- 
cuments satisfied his mind that Mr.Mar- 
joribanks’s return to England was the act 
of Providence. Anhon. Pioprietor (Sir 
John Sewell) had said that there were 
forty ships (he did not know where he 
learnt the number) in tlic harbour or bay, 
and added, that he should have tried to 
get on board of them ;ill, before he re- 
linquished hi.s endeavouis to stay. But 
what sliip would take him on hom'd in 
the situation in which he was.^ 'Phe 
50,000 rupees, which an lion. Pio[)rietor 
had alluded to, were not claimed on ac- 
count of a newoflice, hut on account of 
an exchange of one ollite lor another; 
and this was a customary thing 

Mr. Humk begged to say a few word? 
before the Chairman put the (piestion. 
In eonsequenee of the insinuations, which 
had been thrown out, ot liis having 
brought a charge of unfair conduct against 
hlr. Marjorihanks, hewould now say what 
he had not before .said ; namely, that it 
appeared on tlie faee of the papers that 
Mr. Maijoribanks/mr/ come to that Court 
to ask for money niidei false pretences. 
So far from Mr. Marjoiibanks’s leturn 
home being the act of Piovidence, the 
measure appealed to have been deter- 
mined u|)ori in order to avoid the fialtry 
expense of 300/. or 400/. at most, w hieli 
would lie attendant upon the hii ing of a 
separate ves.sel (which he pioved by V<Md- 
in^i: scveial naits of the coru^pondence 
laid before the Proprietoi>) ; and he now 
came before th.it Court to a.sk for 7,UOO/, 
which tlie payment of the.se lew hundreds 
for tlic vessel he was iicimittod (o hire, 
would have sav ed. 

After a few wouls from Mr. Tr \nt, 

Mr. Dixon suggested tliatthe question 
should be adjourned, in oiderto allord 
an opportunity for fniiher explanation. 

The Chairman fliought there was no 
necessity for adjourning the quc'ition. 

Mr. Riguy moved that the debate be 
adjourned till that day foitnight. 

General Thornton seconded the mo- 
tion. 

'fhe question of adjouriimeiit wa.s then 
put and negatived, and the oi iginal ques- 
tion wa.s carried. 

Mr. Hume stated that he would again 
take the sense of the Court on the ques- 
tion, upon the first opportunity. 

steward at addiscombe. 

The Chairman laid before the Court 
a resolution of the Court of Director.^, of 
the 21 St of July last, appointing Mr, Ro* 


bert Martin Leede, purveyor to the Jli- 
litaiy Seminaiy, and steward of the 
Company's estate at Addiscombe ; with 
a salary of 400/. per annum. This ap- 
pointment was rendered necessary m 
consequence of the change which had 
tHken place in the management of the 
the Com[jany’s estate. The experiment 
had been tried for two years, and had 
been found to answer. It was, there- 
fore, intended to render the new .system 
permanent. It was neee.ssary to state 
that, niider the new plan, the expeuses 
of the establishment were consifierably 
reduced. He moved that the Court do 
approve of the lesolution. 

air, lIuME was happy to concur in the 
motion. In tlic change which had lieeu 
made, the Company was acting on the 
.souiidc'^t piiiieiples. He took that op- 
portunity of again stiongly impressing 
upon the mind of the Court of Directors, 
how nccessaiy it was that every servant 
of the Company, whether civil or mili- 
tary, should he ])ioperly educated for 
tluir particular duties. He thought that 
no pel son in the Company’.s .service 
should be ignorant of the Hiiidoostanee 
language at least. 

The Chairman obsciTcd that tlie im- 
portant subject, to which the hon Pio- 
pii<‘tor had alluded, constantly occupied 
the attention of the Coiiit of Diieetors. 
He w'as happy that it was in his powx'r to 
state, that at piesent, cadets were gene- 
rally miieh better educated than for- 
merly. 

After a few words from Mr. Lowndes 
the <]nc.stion was put and carried. 


THE marquess OF HASTINGS. 


The Chairman saidhcluul to aenuaint 
the Couit, that the papeis which the 
( ourt ot Propiietois had, on the 23d 
of March la^t, oideicd to ho piinted, 
weie now in conise of deliveiy* and 
also that certain documents, wlncli the 
Coint ot Bioniietois, on the 23d of June 
last, h.id ordeied to be piinted, were iii 
eoul^e of pie|;aration. It was likewise 
his duty to infurni the Court that certain 
other papers, which they had expre.s.sed a 
desiie to obtain, could not be laid before 
them, 'riio.sc papers belonged to the se- 
ciet department. Application wa.s maile 
to the Hoard of Commissionei s to absolve 


the mpmber.s of that department from 
their oaths of secresy, with respect to 
all matters which came under their 
cogni/ance ; but tlic Commission^ had 
not thought proper to comply with the 
leqiicst. 

Mr Edmonstone said, that beit^ 
himself the person who had moved for 
the production of the ptipcrs, which the 
Board of Commissioners had refused, he 
was desirous of saying a few words upon 
the present occasion. When it was uro- 
posra to include among the papers, about 
to be laid before the Court, the Mar- 
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duccd, which contained the recorded the picss in India/the lesult of whic^ he 
news and seiituneiits of the incmbeis of should ever lament, an lion. Director had 
tlie Indian Government, witli respect to observed that the case of iMr. Aj-not was 
tlie political state ot India, at the period not properly befoie the Court; because 
of the Miuquess of Hastings a accession they were iii possession of no documents 
to the Government, and subsequently on that subject. He now wished to know 
thereto. Ihose documents would have whether tile Court of Directors Imd 
foiined a proper commentary uoon the recei\e<l any documents connected with 
Noble Mari^uess s Summary of his own the banishment of Mr. Arnot from India, 
Adiuiuistratioii. All he now desired, Imth before and after he was put on board 
was, that the Court w'ould receive the ship. If any siieh documents iiad arrived, 
pamphlet, with the impression that theie be would move that they he printed, 
wore document's of the nature to vyhich The Chairman replied that the Couit 
he alluded , which had been withheld. <,f l)i, ectoi s wiw not in possession of any 
Mr. Hume begged any candid man to fresh intelligence respecting Mr. Arnot, 
consider the situation in which the Mar- except upon one point. Mr. Arnot waa 
(juessof Hastings was placed by the eon- a passenger in the ship Fame, which wan 
duct of the Government. Alter filling burnt to the water’s edge, though all the 
one ot the highest sitnalions under the passeiigeis escaped and anived at Bcn- 
Ciowu, w'lth the uiiammous appiobation oooleii. Mr. Arnot still remained there, 
of both Hou.scs of Farliament, of that because, iiaviiig appealed to the Govern* 
.Court and of the Court of Diicctors, he meiit of Bengal, stating IiIa additional 
cdme home and found his chaiacter sud- di-sire^s, and claiming a reini.ssion of iiis 
denly assailed in some quai ter or other, sentence, the Governor did not think 
As every other candid and lionouiahle liimself justified in sending him home, 
man would have done, lie had turned until the decision of that Government 
luimd noon hi.s accusers, and stated every should be known, 
thing which he had done in India, tioni Rir. Humk said that he had seen a 
the time of his anhal to the time ot his letter fiom Mr Arnot, stating that Lord 
dciiartuie. The Comt then ow’ed it to Aiuherst’.s order fur his detention oti 
Us own character, tolliat of the Manpic^s hoaid ship till he landed in Kngland, was 
of Hastings, and even to those who dif- so strict that he was not to1>c permitted, 
fered from him, to have all the docu- upon any account, to go out ot the vessel, 
ineiits produced wiiich could thiow any jn which he wms placed. He considered 
light upon the question, 'I'he character the conduct which had been piiwued 
oNuch a man as the Marquess of Has- towards Mr. Arnot a violation m tha 
tings was public property, and when it lights of Kiiglishmen, and a. stain upon 
was impeached, it was neccssaiy that the ihe ehaiacler of the Indian Government 
mo«t full and minute iiKiuiry should take under Loid Amherst’s administration, 
jiliWe. He considcied tlie .ict ot with- wliicli even )eais of suhsciiuent good go- 
lioldiiig the papcis very extiaordinary, vcriimeiit would be iesufiitient to wiixj 
nut he was not at the jne'-ent time pic- away. 

paicd to say what juocccdingit would be The Chairman said he was not pre- 
pioner to adopt in conseipience. lie pared to enter into any argument upon 
vv idled to know, whether there was any iJir siihjett; lie could only state that the 
objection to lay the answer ot the Boaid Com t of Directois had leeched no further 
^ befuic the Court. intelligrnce, .since the (juestion was lu^t 

Ihe Chairman .said he .saw no ohjec- agitated, 
tion to the letter being read. The letter "Mr. Hump, then asked whether the 
was^cordmgly read by the eleik. It was Couitof Dm ector,> had leceived authentic 
oatvm July J, and merely declared that copies ot the v'xtraord inary regulations 
the Board of Commissioners saw no ica- which now exist in India, with re»|)ect 
8on for departing from the opinion, tothepiess; if .so, he would move for 
Which they had so often expiessed, of their pnuluction. 
the impropriety of giving publicity to The Chairman .said that the Court of 
uocumeuts in the posession ot the Secret Diiectors were in {m.sses.sion of a copy 

oidinances legarding the press ; 
Mr. Rigby .said, that although he cn- hut when he .•^Uited that tliey were now 
tert, lined the highest opinion of the under an Appeal to the King in Council, 

* laiouess of Hastings, he was not pre- he trusted that the lion. Proprietor would 
pared U) condemn his Maje.sty’s Govern- see the iinproprieiy of making them a 
inent fur refusing to publish documents subject of a motion at present, 
relative to tl\e pmicy pursued by the Go- Mr. Humf. gave notice that when the 
verumeut of India. papers resjiccting Mr. Arnot should ar- 

oamshmeny of MR. ARNOT. — THE live, lic would submit a motion on Uie 
PRESS IN INDIA. 

Air, HvaiE, before the Court adjourned, Ine Court then adjourned. 


nuessof Hastings's pamphlet, he said that wished to propose a qn^iou to tho 
Ka had no objection to that, orovided Chairman. At a late Court, during a 

debatr nii ftw' xnhtAAt' 


he had no objection to that, provided 
that some other documents were pro- 
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PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, REMOVALS, 

BENGAL. 

16M Light Dragoons. Liput. G. Ila- 
luiitou, half-pay Ist Light Dr.igooii'i, to 
he i/ieuteiiant, vice Williams, who cx- 
chauges, dated 2 Sept. 1824. 

3Hf/i Foot. Kiisiifii J. J. Lowtli, from 
48th Foot, to he Ensign, \iceThorold, 
appointed to 15th Foot, dated 'J Septem- 
ber 1824. 

MADRAS. 

Foot. Lieut. I). Campbell, from 
half-pay ,58th Foot, to he Lieutenant, 
vice Wuliams, who e.xchanges, dated 
?Sept. 1021. 

48M Foot. Ensign J. Ward, fitnn half- 
pay 6‘Jd Foot, to be Ensign, paying the> 
oinerence, vice Lowtb, appoinle'd to the 
118lh Foot, dated 2 Sept. 1824, 

BOMBAY. 

•4/* Light Dragoons. Paymaster W. 
Wildey, from half-|)ay 40th Foot, to be 
Paymaster, vice Kerr, who c.xchauge.s, 
dated 12 Augu.st 1824. 

2Sth Foot. Ensign J. G. Young, from 
l8th Fk)ot, to be Lieiiteiiant, without pur- 
chase, vice Church, decea.sed, dated 12 
August 1824. 

Mauritius; 

82d Foot. Lieutenant C. Moi timer to 
be Captain without purchase, vice Field, 
deceased, dated y AlarchI82»; Ensign 
N, Greene to be Lieutenant, \\cc Morti- 
mer, dated 12Augu.st 1824; J. Trollope. 
Gent, to be Ensign, vice Gieene, dated 
12 August 1824. 

CEYLON. 

97th Foot. Major T. Patemon, from 
half-nay York Chas.seurs. to be Maior, 
vice Bainford, appointed tp TJd Foot, 
dated 12 Auguet Id24. 

CAPE, 

98/A Foot. Lieut, J. J. M. GoodilT, 
from half-pay .3lst Foot, to be laeiitenant, 
vice Logan, who excMuge.s, dated 12 
August 1824. 

Cape Corps. Lieut. Col. H.H. Hutch- 
inson, from half-pay, to be Lieutenant- 
Colonel, vice Ross, who exchanges, dated 
9 September 1824, 


Roiial East India Volunteers. C. Mill,, 
jun. Esq. to be Miyor, vice Baikes, re- 
signed. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S SERVICE. 

[From the Indian Gazettes.] 
BENGAL. 

general orders by the commander 
IN CHIKE. 

Head Quarters^ on the River dailies, 
above DalamoxOf March 11, 1824. 

At a European General Court Maitial, 
assembled at Nagponr on the 17th of Fe- 
bruary 1824, of wliich Major Gall, .'M 
Regiinent Light (avail y, is President, 
Mr. Assistant Apothecary James E\ erard , 
Honourable Company’s Euiopeau Regi- 
ment, was arraigned upon the under- 
mentioned Charges, viz. 

‘ 1st. For being lepeatcdly in a sttde 
of sliamefu I i n i oxication , hut particnlai ly 
on the evening of the 10th in.st. (Fc- 
bruaiy}.’ 

‘ 2(1. For bleeding private Ward, of the 
Rifle Company, Kinoiiean Regiment, and 
rutting his arm in a highly iniproper 
manner, on the csening of the lOln iiDt, 
(Febriiaiy], whilst in the above sjate of 
shameful intoxication.’ 

Upon which charges the Court came 
to the following decision . 

Finding and Sf-ntence.—* '{'he Couif, 
having duly coMMclered the evidence that 
has t'onie oefoie it, is of/ipinion, that 
the prisoner is guilty of both the charges 
exhibited agaiirst him, ami sentence him 
to be dismissed the service.’ 

.Approved and coufirined, 

(Signed) Edw. Paget, General , 
Commander in Chief in India. 

Jame.s Everaid is to be struck off the 
list of Subordinate Medical OfAcers, from 
the date on which thi* Order may be 
published at Nagpoor. 

BO.MBAY. 

civil appointme.nts. 

Botnbag Castle ^ February 24.— .Mr. T. 
Flower lie Warehousekemer ; Mr. 
K. E. Elliott to resume his offloe of De- 
puty Warehousekeeper; Mr. J.J. Spar- 
row to be Superintendent of Stamps ; 
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Births f Marriages, and Deaths, 


Mr. J. Faii?h to be Secrotaty to the Go- 
\erument in the General, Judicial, and 
Marine Departments ; Mr. G. Moore to 
officiate as Secretary to Government in 
the Territorial ana Commercial Dc- 
pai'tment. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

[From the Sydney Gazettes, '\ 

CIVIL APPOiNrMF.WTS. 

CotonUit Secretary's Office^ Sydney.-^ 
Jan. 14, |H24. S. Wright, K.s<|,, IJeute- 
uant of .‘Id Kegiinent, to be Justice of the 
Peace for Macquarie and Caiboi. — Peb. 
II. H. G. DoiigliWfl, Ksq. to he a Com- 
missioner of tlie Court of Civil Juri.sdic- 
tion.— ‘18. J. Unlacke, Esq. to be Surveyor 


of the Distilleries of New South Wales 
— April 14. F. Forbes, Ksq. to be Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
South Wales; S. liannister. Esq. to be 
Attorney (ieneml to the Colony of New 
South Wales. 

MF.DICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Colonial Secretary's Office, Sydney. 
Feb. H, 18‘Jl. M. Anderson, Esq., U. N. 
to be As>istuiit Surgeon on the Colonial 
Medical Staff, \ice Douglass, re.slgned^ 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Colonial Secretary's Office, Sydney.-^ 
Maieh J, 1824. hiiMit. H. Stirling, .kl Rc- 
gimenf, toact as Assistant Engineer, vice 
Croker. — .April 14. Commissary General 
Uadtoid to be placed in charge of the 
General Pi o\isioa Magazine at Sydney. 


BIRTH.S, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BENGAL. 

JB/rMJ.—^tarcll 8th. At Calcutta, Mr.s. 
T. B. Scott, of a 3011. — iJth. Mrs. 11. Sta- 
cey, of a son. — llth. Mi>. F. Andrews, 
of a .son. — 12th. At Dum Dmii, Mi«. 
Watson, wife of Conduelor J. Wat'^on, 
of a ilaughter.— 14th. Mis, J. 11. M. llu- 
vaid, of a daughter. 

J/firrr'flfc.?.— March 15th. AtMoorshc- 
(lal)ad,Kev. H. K. Shepherd, B. A. to 
Mh.s J. L. Christopher; at Calcutta, J. 
H. Patton, P'sq. of the Bengal Ci\il Ser- 
vice, to Miss S. A. Haleott, youngest 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. T. lialeott, of 
thcMadra.s N. I.; at Dinap^ne, Cant. F. 
Hemming, H. M. 44th Hegt. to Mis^ K. 
Gregory, daughter of Maj.-tieii. Gregory, 
(.onimaudiiig llie l)ina|u>re Diiisiou. — 
Ihtli. At Calcutta, B. Allport, K-q. to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of Capt. D. Boss, 
of Howrah. . 

Dm/A — aMarcli 19th. AtCalcutt.a, Mr. 
C. ft!. Shaw, of the Territoji.il Depait- 
ment 


SINGAPORE. 

Dm/A.— F eb. I9tli. Lieut. C. Barnard, 
of the Bombay Marinea. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

B/r/Ai.— Aug. 30th. At Camberwell, 
the lady of Capt. J. T, Edwaids, of the 


Golconda, of a daughter. — Sept. 4th. At 
Southampton, the lady of captain W. 
(iowaujuf a still-boiu son. — Sept. 12th. 
in Mec klcnburph-squaic, Mrs. T. M, Al- 
.sager of a daughter. 

fl/aniayes . — — — W. Simpnon, in 
the East India 'Piade, senior Captain 
in the .seivice of R. 'rhoriitoii, Esq., to 
Mi^s Thornton, of C'lupham common. 
—Sept. 2d. .\tSr. James's Church, Lord 
Elliot, son ol thcEarlof St, GermainM, to 
L.idy Jeininia Connvallis, third daughter 
ofthe late Marques.'! Cornwallis ; at Buck- 
ingham, J. Dm.sd.ile, Esq. oi Um East 
India Company's sen ice, to Mai y, daugi • 
ter of Mr. Hi'ath, of that j)lacc.-^th. At 
I.ymmglon I,odge, J,uiuuk, A. Wardrop, 
J]sq. of M.adius, to Jessie, third daughter 
of R. Burn, Esq. of Kdinhurgh.— 
2td. At St. Martin’s in the Kit ld.s, George 
Albert .Slieppaid, E.sq. of Calcutta, to El- 
len, eldest daughter of Dr. Shearman, of 
Noi thaiiipton-sqiiarc. 

DeiUhs,—i\\\^. 28. At Brighton, landed 
from the .Maiiiier, Capt. C. Young, late 
C'bininaiider of the Fume, destroyed by 
tne oft’ Hencooleu.— Sept, y. At Hastings, 
Mrs.S.O. Baiclay, wife of Capt.A. Bir- 
clay, and daughter of the late iktl. B. A. 
Kolly, ot the Bengal Army. — 16tb. hi 
Baker-street, Lieut.-Gen. A. Anderson, 
of the H. E. I. Company’s Service, on 
their Establishment at Bombay. 
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fiBXPniro iBTsxxxoBiroi!* 


ABRIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN P(mTS. 

Cate. Port <(fAi rival. Ship's Name. Commander. Port of Departure. CaU. 

Sept. 2 Off Falmouth ..Lady Flora ^ ..M‘Donald.. Bengal A Padajig Jan. 12 

Sept. 9 (jJraveseud ..’i’lialia Bidtn .. India, France, &c 

Sept. 20 Off Portsmouth Andromeda ..Muddle .. Bengal .. Mar. 29 

Sept . 22 Downs .. Amelia Wihoii .. Undeivvood S. Seas & St. Hel. July 29 
Sept. Zi Off Portsmouth Saucy Jack . . Bell . . S. Seas & St, Hel. Aug. 1 
ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORT.S. 

April 27 Anjeer Hoads . . Shannon * . . Kendal , , London 

July 25 St. Helena Mexhorougk .. Tarbutt .. Madras 

July 29 St. Helena .. Medina .. Blown ,, Batavia 

July 30 St. Helena .. Commodore Hayes Moncrieff ,, Bengal 

July 31 St. Helena .. Albion .. Best ,, Mauritius 

DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 

Aug. 25 Gravesend Kcrswcll .. Armstrong .. Cape 

Aug. 25 Gra\esend- ,, Cuipbimn .. Clarkson .. Bombay 

Sept. 2 Downs , ,, Orynthia Holton .. Bombay 

Sept. 5 Downs Diiver .. Nelson .. Cape 

Sept. 5 Portsmouth HeioofMalown Ganick ,, Bengal 

Sept. II Gravc.send .. Sir Geo. Osborne Coulson .. Cane 
Sept. 17 Portsmouth Houqna .. Nash .. China 

Sept. 18 Downs .. Florentia .. Wimble ,, Bombay 

Sept. 19 Portsmouth .. Poitsea .. Sliepherd .. Bengal 

Sept. 20 Portsmouth .. Felicita.s .. Campbell .. Madras & Bengal 
Sept, 22 Downs , , Promise . , 01a.sgow , . Cape 

Sept. 25 Portsmouth , . Sophia . , Barclay . , Bengal 

Sept. 25 Downs ,, CornwalU.s .. Henderson ., Cape 

SHIPS EXPECTED TO SAIL IN THIS MONTH. 

Oct. 1 Downs Harriet .. Fulcher .. Batavia and Singapore 

Oct, I Downs Alficd Lamb ♦, Bombay ^ 

Oct. 3 Downs City of Rochester.. Coppin .. Madras and Bengal 

Oct. 5 Portsmouth Ganges , , Lloyd , , Madias and Bengal 

Oct, 5 Downs Hockingbam ,, Beach .. Bengal 

Oct. 5 Downs Ogle Castle ,, Weyuton ,, Bombay 

Oct, 5 Downs Alexander .. Rirliardsou,, Mauritius and Ceylon 

Oct. 7 Downs Madras Cro.sley Madras and Bengal 

Oct, 1^ Portsmouth Aurora .. Karl Madras and Bengal 

Oct. IH 7 Downs Sir Cliarle.s Forbes Foulerton , . Madras and Bengal 

Oct. 20 Downs Boyne ,, liawson .. Madras and Bengal 

Oct. 15 Downs Monmouth ,. Simpson ,, Cape and St, Helena 

SHIP.S SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

Date. Lat. and Long. Ship's Name. Commander. Prom n hence. Where hund. 
May 29 23 S. 58 E. Udney , . Holden . , Bengal . , London 

June G 7.31 S. 27.19 W. Thames ., Havisidc .. Loudon., China 

June 14 24 S. 30 W. Princess Amelia AVilliams .. London,. China 

June .30 George the Fourth Pi issick .. MauHlius London 

June ,30 50.30 N. 22 W. Pyramus ,, Biodic London,. Mad.&Bcn. 

July 3 29 S. 24 W. Upton Caatle . . Thacker . , London . , BoinW 

July 19 21 s. 38 W. Cornwall .. Bunjon .. London.. Mad.& Ben, 

July 27 13 N. 22 W. Mary St. Helera London 

Aug. 12 37 N. 17 W. Isabella .. Leeds Liverpool Java 

Aug. 12 7Ji0S. 1G.40 W. Exniouth Owen London,, Mad.&Bcn, 

Aug. 12 11.17 N. 89 E. Mary .. Ardlic Bengal London 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVALS FROM INDIA. By the From Bombay ; EiuigA J-B. 

By tL« Afariner. — From Brncoolcn : Sir Dewes, 8tb Uegt. Madras, Lient. J.B. Dixoo, 
Sttmfonl Raffle*, Lady Raffles, Lieut. L.N.IluU, Wth ditto ; Mr. A. Steele anfftr. J. Grlevea. 
Aniatant Surgeon Bell. Master C. Flint, Master By the Lady F/ara.— From Bencoohn: Mr. 
David Scott, Capt.C. Young, (since de%d)| Mr. Thompson and tliree children, Mesarr. Field- 

Boribrd, and 19 xa«o, late of the abip Fane. wick ct Pope, and Dr. Imlacb, tram Bracoelea. 

% 
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ORXEirTAL HSRAXiD ABVEKTXSBIU 

No. 11 . — November 1824. 


pOR CALCUTTA, to sail early 
in November, and will land Passen- 
gers atMadras,thefa3t-sailiiig teakSHIP 
LADY CAMPBELL, burden tons, 
JAMES IKVINE, Commander, lying in 
the City Canal. Tliis Ship is fitted ex- 
pressly for conveying Passengers, and 
carries a Surgeon. For freight or pass^e 
appl^ to Messrs. Cockerell, Trail, & Co. 
Austinfriar^ Captain Irvine, at the Je- 
rusalem Coffeehouse ; or Edmund Read, 
1, Riche's-court, Lime-street. 


pOR CALCUTTA, with leave 
to land Passengers at Madras, posi- 
tively to sail from Grave.send in all 
March, the new river-built SHIP CAE- 
SAR, burden 700 tons. THOMAS A. 
VYATF, Commander, to be launche<l 
early in January, and will lie in the 
City Canal. This Ship is built exnressly 
lor the conveyance of Pa.^sengers, iiaving 
the moulds of a Frigate; height in the 

r Kip 6 feet 8 inches, and between decks 
feet HJdnches; will cany a Surgeon.— - 
For freight or pas.sage appl) to the Com- 
uiHuder, at the Jeru.salem Coffeehouse; 
or to Will. Ambcrcionibie, 1, Bnchin- 
laiie. 


pOR MADRAS and CAL- 

CU'ITA, to sail in December, the 
snpeiior teak-built SHIP MAlTliAND, 
MICHAEL O'BRIEN, Commander, bur- 
den 7.>0 tons, lying in the City Canal , 
fitted expre.ssly for the convejance of 
Passeuters, ana will carry an experienced 
Surgeon. For freight or pa.ssage apply 
to the Commander, at the Jeiusalem 
Coffeehouse ; to Messrs. Fairlie, Boiibain, 
and Co. Broad-street Buildings ; to Tho- 
mas Fergu.son, Esq. fi, Biichin-lane ; or 
Edmund Read, 1, Riche’s-court, Lime- 
street. 


pOR CALCUTTA, with leave 

to land Passengers at Madras, to .sail 
on or before the lOth of November, the 
fine teak-built SHIP PALMIRA. JOHN 
LAMB, Commahder, burden 600 tons, 
lying in the City Canal ; ha.s very superior 
^commodatiotis for Passengei*s. For 
freight or passage apply to Messrs Bazett, 
Farquhar, Crawfoid, and Co. 71, Old 
Broad-street; or to Buckles, Bagster, 
and Buchanan, 33, Mark -Jane. 

a 


FORGET ME NOT, 

A Christmas Present for 1825, 

Is just published by R. Ac KERMAN 
101, Strand. 

JTS highly finished Eirihellish- 
ments, twelve in number, are by Wes- 
tall, Uwins, Corbould, Heath, &c.; and 
the Literary Depai'tmeut embraces Con- 
tributions from many celebrated Wri- 
ters, as Montgomery, Burton, Wiffen, 
Neele, Bowring, Coboold, the Author of 
“ Doblado’s Lettewif’' &c. &c.— Au early 
application is recommended to be made 
for this popular woik, to prevent the dis- 
appointment experienced last year by 
many, on account of the exhaustion of a 
very large impression several day.s before 
Chi i.stmas. 

“ 'Fheie are about Fifty Articles, seve- 
ral of great, some of veiy roiisiderable* 
merit. It is a fit and elegant Present, ana 
will delight the Kecei\cr, while it does 
credit to the Donor.” — lAterary (lazitte. 

'Fliis Day is published, under the sanc- 
tion of, and dedicated by cxpic.s.s per- 
mission to, the Hon. the Courtof Direc- 
tors, boaulifully printed in Two large 
Qnaito\'oimncs, piiee f)/. extra boartw, 
oi 'll. IOji. each Pai t, 

qMIE EAST INDIA MILI- 

'rAllV CALENDAR, Pai t the First 
and Part the Second, containing twser- 
vicc.H of Gcnciul and FicUl Ofliccis'of the 
Indian Army. By the Editor of the Royal 
Military Calendar. — London: Printed for 
Kingsbury, Put bin y, and Allen, Leiulcn- 
ball-sticct. 


130MESTIC EDUCATION.— 

A Lady is desirous of receiving two 
or three little Girls into her Family, and 
of taking the entire chaigc of their Edu- 
cation. In order that her Pupils might 
be .coii'^tanily under her own care, she 
would prefer receiiing the Children of 
Paients le.sideiU in India, or any Chil- 
dren to whom her own house would be 
a home. The habits K)f the Family, of 
whidi they would become a]iart, will be 
veiy quiet and retired. 'Fhe greatest at- 
tention will be paid to their rcligiou;^ 
instruction ; and they will be educated, 
ill every ies|)ect, in the best manner. 

Terms300f. per Annum for each Child ; 
and no extra charge of any soit. 

Additional information wiH, be given 
by Mr. Hessey, Mes.'‘rs. Tavlor and Hes- 
sey, y.l, Fleet -.‘•treet. 
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lliis Day is published, in One Volume, 8vu. illustrated with several curious Fac- 
similes, price in boards, 


(JREECE IN 1823 AND 1824. 

Being a Series of Letters and other 
documents on the Greek Revolution. 
Written, during a Visit to tliat Country, 
By the Hon. Col. Ijcice.stcr Stanhope. 

“ 'I'he press was established in Greece, 
and maintained ficc and unshackled, by 
one of the greatest benefactors that coun- 
try has as yet known from England, the 
Hon. Colonel Leicester Stanhope, who, 
bv his activity, his energy, courage, but, 
a^ve all, by his enlightened knowledge 


of the principles of legislation and civili. 
zatioD, succeeded in tarrying into effect 
all his measures,^ agent of the Greek 
Committee, and who, by spreading use- 
ful information, and by the establishinent 
of the press in all the principal point'i uf 
re -union in Greece, has advanced that 
country in civilization many years,— how 
many we dare not say.”— AVfe London 
Mngazme^for October, 1624. ^ 

Printed for Sherwood, Jones, and Co. 
Paternoster Row. 


The following Works will be published in the course of November and December, 
by Longman, Hurst, Bees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 


TRAVELS among the ARAB 
TRIBES inhabiting the Countries 
East of Syria and Palestine. By James 
Buckingham, Esq. Author of Travels in 
Palestine, &c. In 4to. with Illustrations 
and a Map. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE of J. 
P., KEMBLE, Esq. including a History 
of the Stage, from the time of GarricK 
to the present period. By J. Boaden, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait from a 
Picture by Sir T. Lawrence. 

the HISTORY of the ADML 
NISTHATION of the Right Hon. HEN- 
RY PELHAM, drawn from Authentic 
Sources; with Private and Oiiginal 
Correspondence, from I74.i to 1754. By 
William Coxe, F.tt.S. F.A.S. Archdeai’on 
of Wilts, &c. In 2 vol8.4to. with a Por- 
trait. 

An ENCYCLOPEDIA of A- 
GRICULTURE : or the 'Fheory and 
Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, lin- 
provenv^nt, and Management, of Landed 
Property ; and the Cultivation and Eco- 
nomy or the Animal and Vegetable Pro- 
dactltms of Agriculture, including all the 
latest Improvements : a General Histmy 
of Agriculture in all Countries, and a 
Statwtlcal View of its present State, 
with Suggestions for its ruture Progress 
in the Bntish Isles. By J. C. Loudon, 
F.L.S. H,S. Ac. Author of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Gardening. Hlustrated with 
upwards of 600 Engravings on Wood, by 
Branston. 

SERMONS and CHARGES, 
^ the Right Rev. Father in God Thomas 
Fanshaw Middleton, D. D, late Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta; with Memoirs of his 
Life, By Heniw Kaye Bonney, D.D. Arch- 
deacon pf Bedford. With Portrait, 

‘ SPECIMENS (selected and 
translate^ of the LYRIC POETRY of 
the MINESSINGERS, of the Reign uf 
Frederic Barbarossa, and the succeeding 
Emperon of the Suahiau Dynasty ; illus- 
trate by similar Specimens of the Trou- 
badours, and other contemporary Lyric 
Schools of Europe. With Historical, 


ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and 
OBITUARY, for 1825, being the Ninth 
Volume. Authentic Communications 
from the Friends of those distinguished 
Individuals whose Decease has occurred 
in the present'year, will bcthanklfully re- 
ceived, if addressed to the Editor of the 
Work, to the care of the Publi.shers. 

THEODRIC. A Domectic 
Tale. And other Poems. By Thomas 
Campbell, Esq. Author of the Pleasures 
of Hope, &c. Foolscap 8vo. 

QUEEN HYNDE. An Epic 
Poem. By James Hogg, Author of the 
Queen’s Wake, Poetic Mirror, Pilgrims 
of the Sun, 6lc. &c. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

R ECOLLECTIO NS of Foreign 
Travel, on Life, Literature, and Self- 
Knowledge. By Sir S. E. Brydges, Bart. 
Ac. Ac. 2 vols post8vo. 

A VOYAGE performed in the 
Years 1822-23-24 ; containing an Exa- 
mination of the Antarctic Sea to the 74th 
Degree of Latitude ; and a Visit to Terra 
del Fuego. with a particular Account of 
the Inhabitants. To which will be added, 
much useful Information in the Coasting 
Navigation of Cape Hom, and the adja- 
cent Lands, with Charts of Harbours, 
Ac. By J.-nues Weddell, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 

DOMESTIC DUTIES, or In- 

.structioiis to Young Married Ladies on 
tlic Management of their Household, 
and the Regulation of their Conduct in 
the Various Relatious and DuUes of 
Married Life. By Mrs. Frances Parkes. 

1 vol. post Bvo. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of LYING, 

in all it* Branches. By Amelia Opie. 

2 vols. 12mo. 

FIRE SIDE SCENES. By 

tlie Author of Bachelor and Married 
Man, Ac. Ac. 3 vols. l2rao. 

DECISION. A Tde. By Mrs. 
Hofland, Author of lotegrity, Patience, 
Ac. I vol. 12mo. Frontispiece. 

The SISTERS of NANS- 
FIKLD. A Tale for Young Women. ^ 
the Author of the Stories of Old Dwiieli, 

r> ..,. 1 . in..... 
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To be Published, hy Sulsniption^ in On^ f'olume Svo. Price lOf, in Board t, 

LETTERS TO THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS 

ON 

THE INDIAN PRESS ; 

WITH 

AN APPEAL TO REASON AND THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 
BY A FOREIGNER. 

IDEM SEMPER E8T IDEM IIB1<’UM0UE PONATIIR. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Letter 1. — Address and Object of the 
Work. 

Letter 2. — ^The Arguments of Analogy 
prove a Free Press to be the best Pro- 
tection against intoinal Sedition. 

Letter .'L — Tlie Right ot a People to u 
Free Press is founded on the Peifonn- 
aoce of their Duties to the State ; and 
the Tendency of a Free Pie.ss to pre- 
vent Revolution, is demonstratea by 
the Experience of Ages. 

I.etter 4 . — Such a Tenaency is conhimed 
by the opposite Effects of a direct 
Restraint, which, by suppiessing the 
Wice of the Public, gives birth to se- 
cret political Sectaries, and by support - 
iiig Abuses and favouring Partiality, 
l^ds to Revolutions, and cncuuiages 
the Advocates of Confusion. 

Letter 6. — The intrinsic Character of 
a Free Press, is to be favouiable to 
Justice, Order, and Truth. 

Letter 6.-^uch a Teudeucy is to be seen 
ui the Disposition given to the Adnii- 
nifitration, and to the People, by a Fiee 
w well as in the Condition ot 
States In which no such Freedom of 
Publication exists. 

7. — A Free Press is the best Pro- 
tection against foreign Intrigues, and 
the truest Friend of good Govemnienls. 

Letyr8.--Answerto the Objections urg- 
ed against a Free Preps, and Argu- 
ments to show that eveT\ lU Abuses do 
not require it to be proscribed. 

y.— The present Condition of the 
Natives of India is not a snfBclent Rea- 
son for depi iving them of a Free Press. 

10. — Iguorant People stand in 
Need of Knowledge, and require a 
Free and not a Privil^ed Press. 

IL— 'Phe English Libel Law is 
si^eient to prevent or to punish the 
Abuseo of a Free Press : such a Law is 
mflfiRely superior to a previous Cen- 


Letter 12.— A Free Press in India, under 
tlie control of the Libel Law of Eng- 
land, would secure the tioienmicntof 
that Country Lorn Contempt. 

Letter l.L — A Free Press is partieularly 
neces.sary to India, inasmuch as that 
Govern men t posfccs&es great dlsere- 
tionHiy Pow ers ; inasmuch as it is far 
distant from the British Capital : and 
because the Native Indians hdtc no 
other sufficient Means hy wldch to 
acquaint the English Government with 
their Grievances. 

Letter 14. — I’he Freedom of tlie Press in 
India is a Medium the best calculated 
to realize the Views of the British Par- 
liament. 

Letter 15. — A Free Press in India is con- 
formable to the Wishes and t^.Waiits 
of the Indian People. ^ ^ 

Lettei* 16 — Of the Censorship and its 
Consequences, compared with the Adr 
vantages of a Free Press. 

LetUT 17.— A Censorship on the Indian 
Press is injurious to the Interests of 
the East India Company, as well ae to 
the Honour of their Servants. . 

Letter 18.— Such a Censorship is abso- 
lutely of Advantage to the Rivals of 
England. 

Letter ly.— The Advocates of a Censor- 
ship, betray either Ignorance or Hypo- 
crisy, Treachery or Imbecili^. 

Letter 20.— They, though perhaps not 
really intending to do so, must appear 
desirous of screening Insufficicency of 
Talent, or the Dishonesty of official 
Characters, and of subjectfug the Peo- 
ple to the most fatal of all iflusions. 

Letter 21.— Conduct of Charles X. iu 
removing the Censorship fiom the 
Press of France, with Remarks on the 
Opinions which the French Nation 
have declared on the Subject, and the 
Truths which foreign Potentates must 
acknowlctlgp. 
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PROPOSAL FOR INTRODUCING INTO F.NGLAND THE PRACTICE 
OF BURNING THE DEAD. 

Vix manet i tanto pan a quod urna capit.!---OviD. Elcg. ix. 

ly pursuing the present argument, our chief antagonists, we appre- 
hend, will be the undertakers, sextons, and rcsurrection-men ; for as to 
the clergy, we will suppose that they would be willing, in favour of the 
feelings of humanity, to forego any claims they may be 8up|)osed to 
have upon the disposal of our dead bodies. Indeed, if it were thought 
necessary, they might still assist at the funeral pile ; as there would be 
no less solemnity of feeling excited by committing our ashes to the urn, 
than by the present practice of lowering the undissolved body to the 
grave. It may possibly appear that the ceremony of cremation, or 
burning, would more strongly excite and accord better with our sensibili- 
ties. For it is acknowledged that whatever feelings are generated by 
witnessing tjie interment of a friend, they are quickly dissipated by the 
bustle of the world ; and, as few leave behind them any durable monu- 
ments, the little mementoes which serve at first to keep his memory alive 
in the domestic sanctuary, being of a perishable nature, soon fade away, 
and verify too rapidly, the melancholy truth, that “the place that knew 
him shall know him no more forever!” Men altogether destitute of 
imagination may say that all this is right. It may be right in the al^- 
stract that sorrow should be of shoit duration: but the human mind 
loves to repose on its griefs ; and regret, uheii not too violent, is pleasing 
to k. Habit renders us worldly ; but our natural craving is after such 
things as give us glimpses of the world of imagination, and seem to lift 
the veil of futurity. It need not be feared that tlie memory of any one 
will last too long; no art can evade the tooth of Time; lie gnaws our 
reputation as surely as he does our cearcloth ; and if for a while he seems , 
to respect any particular names, it is because he need he in no hurry ; 
he can afford them a long scope and come up to them at last. 

llefore great Agamemnon reigned, 

Reigned kings as great as he, and hravc. 

Whose huge ambition 's now contained 
In the small compass of a grave; 
la endless night they sleep, unwept, unknown ; 

No bard had they to make all time their own ! 

Th«re may come a time, Horace ! when Agamemnon himself shall 
sleep unknown, and even ihy verses be forgotteni Our present argu- 
OrientalIf€raid,Vvl,3, 2 1 
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mentfl, however, apply to much quicker marches of oblivion ; we are 
not now looking fdtward to the revolution of Plato’s year ; the turn of a 
century, or even of a simple generation, will perform our business, and 
place us with the kings who lived ante Agamemooria 1” In speaking, 
therefore, of preserving the memory of the deadj we mean, for a y^arjjf 
two ; just long enough to allow their virtues or vices to do their dffices, as 
examples in society. That this might be done more effectually by in- 
urning than inhumation we are fully persuaded ; for there is nothing 
awful or even decent in a city churchyard, and in the country, super- 
stition mars all practical deductions. The former looks like a place 
where worn-out humanity is thrown, that it may be kept out of sight and 
memory ; and raises disgust and horror.* Now it is certainly desirable 
that none of these ideas should be connected in anticipation with death. 
It ought, we think, to be our aim to strip it as much as possible of all its 
terrors ; in order that men might look to the end Of life, if not with cheer- 
fulness, at least without fear and shuddering. This serenity of antici- 
pation is not to be attained by leading the imagination through the 
horrors of tombs and cemeteries, where the ruins of all that was ever 
wise or beautiful amongst men lie at the mercy of worms and corruption ; 
where the unfeeling sexton kicketh the head of a philosopher as lie 
would that of a dog; where vice and virtue appear blended and con- 
founded by death. Out upon the taste of that people who first invented 
common cemeteries ! It w^as a barbarous and unintellectual notion. 

Not that these things are of any moment to the dead : the King of 
Terrors has no terrors for those whom he has conquered ; he is^dreadful 
only as long as he is feared, and never tramples unfeelingly dfcfhe ene- 
mies he has subdued. But the living have an interest in coming near a 
power with whom they must one day be so familiar; and this cannot be 
done by removing immediately his triumphs from their eyes, They should 
accustom themselves to think upon his works, and that witlT^ composure 
and without affectation. To render this possible, nothing could be so 
efficacious as burning the bodies of the dead. The purifying action of tlie 
elements would in this practice take place before our eyes ; our friends 

I We ask our readers whether the Pagan custom of buruing the dead be not 
somewhat le^s shocking to the feelings than the following Christian mode of 
burial “ We drove to the Cttmpo Sanlo-^the great Golgotha of Naples. It is 
situated on a rising grouml behind the town ; about a mile and a half from the 
gate. Within its walls, ^re 'Mh) caverns ; one is openetl every day for the recep- 
tion of the dead, the great mass of whom, as soon as the riles of religion have 
been performed, are brought here for sepulture. There were fiftecu cast in 
while we were there ; men, women, and children, without a rag to cover them ; 
litterally fulfilling the words of scripture ; — ‘ As he came forth oUt ot his 
mother's womb, naked shall he return, to go as he came !' I looked down into 
this frightful iharncl-house ; — It was a shocking sight — a mass of blood and gar- 
bage ; — for many of the bodies had been opened at the hospitals. Cockrqiachcs, 
and other reptiles, were crawling about in all their glory. ‘ We fat all creatures 
else to fat us, ami we fat ourselves for maggots, that’s the end !' We made the 
sexton of this dreary abode, who, by the way, had been employed in this daily 
work for eleven years, open the stone of the next day’s grave, which had been 
sealed up for a year. The flesh was entirely gone, for, in such a fermenting 
mass, the work of corruption must go on swimmingly, ^nick-lime is added to 
hasten the procc.ss,'and nothing seemed to remain but a dry heap of bones and 
sculls. What must be the feelings of those who can suffer the remains of a 
friend, a sister, a mother, or a wife to be thus disposed oi i”~~AlaUhews*4 Duay 
an Invalid, vol. i* p. 255, ^ 
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would quickly be reduced to inodorous ashes ; which, kept separate by 
proper contrivances from that of the pile, might be carefully deposited in 
an um of marble, alabaster, metal, or clay, as might be most convenient ; 
and tliis could be preserved in our houses for a long course of genera- 
tions. To filial piety, to friendship, or to love, how precious, how sacred 
a deposit ! How often should we steal at midnight to bedew these urns 
with tears I There is no house so poor that might not afford some small 
closet for a sanctuary to these domestic monuments of its inmates* 
affections. In them the manes of the mother would still seem to be pre- 
sent among her children; the image of the husband or wife w^ould bo, 
there to be evoked at any time by its deserted partner ; and the innocent 
souls of children w'ould appear to smile and linger round their sculptured 
urns. What a rich nursery of affection and virtue I How different 
from the cold habit of dismissing those we love from our sight, the mo- 
ment Death has put his hand upon them. Who would not feel unarmed 
and quickened as if by the rays of some other sun, did he possess the 
allies of Shakespeare or Milton, preserved in gold or marble, and placed 
on a pedestal near his pillow ! As often as the rays of the moon streamed 
upon them through his lattice, he would seem to feel their illustrious 
shades near him, exalting his genius and purifying his soul. How much 
more, could he call them his ancestors and j)rogenitor8 ! 

The supporters and arguers in favour of the things that be, may possi- 
bly pretend to see something extremely shocking in our proposal to burn 
his Majesty's Christian subjects, though it he after they are dead. But 
such pejfftons are likewise great enemies to innovation, and would bo 
chiefly we think, to oppose us on the present occasion, through their 
looking on the ancient rite of burning as such. It has prevailed, however, 
in all quarters and ages of the w’orld; though, it must be confessed, tho 
practice of interring the dead seems, fiom what is related of the patriarchs 
and others,' to be more ancient. But the rite of burning was not unknowm 
to the Hebrews: tho men of Jabesh burned tbe body of Saul ; and wo 
learn from the prophet Amos, that, to guard against infection, tho bodies 
of such as died of any epidemic disease were burned. Among tho 
Pagans we can trace the funeral pile uj) to the most remote antiquity : 
the bodies of Archemorus and Menecius, slain in the Theban w.ar, as 
well as those of Achilles, Patroclus, and Hector, were consumed upon 
the pile. We find also that cremation was in use among the Heruli, 
Getes, Thracians, Celts, Sarmatians, Germans, Gauls, Danes, Sw^edes, 
Norwegians, and Carthaginians* The ancient Persians and Chaldeans 
did not burn their dead, because they held it impious to pollute their 
deity (fire) with a carcass. The Egyptians abstained from it through a 
liupcrstitious opinion tliat the soul subsisted only as long as the body 
remained undissolved, or, as some have thought, through an obscure 
hoj)e4»f a resurrection or reunion of the soul and body. Hence the practice 
of embalming, that on the return of the spiiit, it might find its ancient 
mansion unchanged in form and feature. Nurna gave orders that his 
l>ody should not be burned; which Sir Thomas Browuie conjectures to 
have arisen from his intercourse with Pythagoras, who might have con- 
tracted in Egypt a horror for the ceremony: hut we learn from Cicero 
and Livy, that Pythagoras was contemporary with the elder Brutus. 


ft 3 Sir Thomas Browne, Treatise on Um Burial. 
2 1 2 
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Sir Thomas was therefore led away by popular error, in entertaining 
this opinion. The Romans do not seem, however, to have practised 
burning until much later than Numa; Pliny relating* that, according to 
• tradition, Lucius Sylla was the first whose body was burned at Rome. 
Tradition was in this instance mistaken: in the laws of the, Twelve 
Tables we find these words— Hominem mortmim in urbe ne sepelito, 
neve urito — neither bury nor burn any dead body in the city. Di- 
rections were also given that the funeral fire should be made with planed 
wood, and the flames quenched with wine. But the Romans had a 
curious notion about the impropriety of burning the bodies of children, 
who died before they had cut their teeth^^ (to use a familiar phrase :) 
sometimes they were buried beneath the eaves of their houses,^ but more 
frequently perhaps in the earth, as Juvenal talks of being moved by 
meeting the pomp of their funerals in the street : 

Nature imt)crio gemimus) &c. 

in English : — 

—Tears steal from our eyes, when iu the street 
With some betrothed virgin’s hearse we meet j 
Or infant’s funeral, from the cheated womb 
Conveyed to earth, and cradled in a tomb.— 

In which, hotvever, we find nothing of the minor igne rogi (too small for 
the funeral fire) which denotes the peculiar practice of which we have 
been speaking. 

Why the early Christians, who must, from the beginning, have been 
familiar with these rites, should have been altogether averse from the 
funeral pile, it is not easy to conjecture; unless, indeed, we suppose that 
they chose to sanctify every ceremony which scn'cd*to distinguish them 
from the Pagans, or were all desirous of disposing of their mortal remains 
in the maimer in which Christ’s had been deposited. But a custom 
adopted without reason, (since none appears why cremation should not 
be considered as favourable to piety as interment,) may certainly be 
withstood, when it can be proved to make against the peace and interests 
of humanity. Were the practice of burning adopted universally, no one 
need f^ar that the remains of his w ife or children might be dragged from 
their grave, by the sacrilegious hands of robbers, and sold to surgeons 
for dissection. These aj)prchensioiis w'oiihl be dissipated with the smoke 
of the funeral pile. Nor would the timid and nervous feel half the 
horror they now do at the approach of death ; for in so visible and coin- 
jdetea dissolution, the fancy would be able to attach no consciousness to 
any particle of the remains, which, whatever may be said, it is apt to do 
when it considcis how small is the outward alteration wrought by death. 
The practice of burning would likewise do away with the necessity of 
common cemeteries ; and with that the belief of ghosts, and all the 
diablerie which, in the country, subsists u])on graves and churchyards. 
Those, however, for whom the aspect of a cemetery has certain melancholy 
charms, might still deposit the ashes of tlieir friends in tombs or mauso- 
leums ; * by which whatever is pious and pleasing in the rite of inhuma- 


5 Priusqiiam geiiito dente cremari, mos gentium non est. Plio. 1. vi. c. 16, 

*• Fab. I'ianciades. 

® Ariemedu mixed the ashes of her husband in n ine, and drank it. The Indians 
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tioB, would be united to the Vholesome and purifying consequences of 
tlie funeral pile. But men of a certain cast of thinking, by which they 
arc lifted above the prejudices that disturb the minds of the people, 
would, in death as in life, prefer a degree of simplicity and modesty, to 
the pomp and magnificence which are the objects of vulgar ambition. 
Triinalcnio, in Petronius, giving orders amid his cups for the conduct of 
his funeral and construction of his tomb, is a good satire upon the feelings 
which sometimes agitate human vanity in the last scene it has to play 
in tliis world. Let not my wife’s statue,” said he, (they had just 
quarrelled,) ** be placed upon my monument, lest even in deatli I should 
have contentions with her. And, that she may know I have it in my 
power to torment her, let her not kiss me after I am dead.”* The same 
worthy thus begins his orders for his monument. “ I earnestly entreat 
you to place at the foot of my tomb the statue of my favourite bitch, 
with crowns, boxes of perfume, and representations of all the battles I 
have won, in relief, that by your assistance I may live after death. Let 
the facade of the structure be one liundrcd feet long ; its depth two 
hundred feet. I desire also that all manner of fruit-trees be planted 
round my ashes, especially vines ; for it would be absurd to give room 
for it to be said after my death, that, although I spared no pains in cul- 
tivating my lands during life, that spot had been neglected in which 
I must dwell for a so much longer period.’” 

Plato and Sir Thomas Browne, the one in his most beautiful piece 
entitled the Banquet, and the other in his Treatise on Urn Burial, have 
with the keenest ridicule assaulted man’s absurd practices for perpetuat- 
ing his memory. The latter, indeed, affected to look upon all methods 
us ineffectual and ridiculous ; because, as he thought, we liad fallen in 
the evening of time,# merely soon, enough to say wo had lived, but too 
near the world’s goal, to allow the echoes of our viituesto lie heard upon 
the earth. Plato, on the contrary, as conceiving probably that ho lived 
in the morning of tlie world, w as not averse to re]mtation ; only, he thought 
it w’as to be acquired, not by jncserving our bodies from corruption by 
embalming, nor by raising over our n.slies piles of marble or tombs of 
hras.s, nor by being the founder of a family distinguished for nothing but 
riches, — but by generating nobie and magnanimous thoughts. 

It cannot be denied that there is something exceedingly impressive in 
seeing any remnant of humanity going to join the mighty nations of 
the dead,” in whatever manner it is eftected. ’I’lie jiresence of Death 
with his terrors has sometimes an ennobling eflect upon the survivors ; 
they feel for a mom<Mit as if they could willingly cope with him, while 
Ijis dart is hardly extracted fioni the bosom of their iViimd. How much 
of a luToine does even a peasant girl orforloin widow appear, in the 
junnp of grief and tears, while ll)c lover or the husband islxjrne by bands 


accordloj t(> Herodotus, were in the hohit of eating their dcconsed parents, ^yhk•ll 
t-hrysippu'v wanted to introduce into general praiytic^. — Such are the fancies 
of nien 1 

^ Hetfon. Arhit. Satyr, t. i. p. 301. — Triinalcluo fhy whom he meant Nero,) 
alludes, in this place, to the ainitut cui.tom, hy whuh, a-, soon nsja man was 
dead, his wife, relation'^, and friends, ran ami Risked his face as a mark of their 
affection for him. Mistresses hung upon their hoer’s lips, in order to imbibe 
his soul, which was supposed to depart through the mouth, 

^ idcuv, t, i, p. 2d(i. 
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made hard with labour, to his long home beneath the turf of some 
village churchyard. But the stern pathos of these scenes might be 
heightened by the ceremonies of the funeral pile. When it was a youth, 
in those times when burning prevailed, that was cut off in the flower of 
his age, or a virgin before the period of w'ornanhood, the mother, if she 
unhappily survived, or else some near relation, wrapped in a sad- 
ooloured garment, gathered up the beloved ashes into an urn ; * and 
little vases of perfumes and bottles of essences (afterwards mistaken for 
tears,) were deposited with it in the tomb, while lamentations and 
sorrow were heard on all sides. The funeral supper, borne in upon 
patera?, was then tasted by the relations, who wore crowns upon their 
heads,* and at stated periods these lamenations were renewed. 

But the practice of burying in churches is doubly objectionable, as it, 
injures alike our piety and health. 

The character of our devotion should be ptire and cheerful, and the 
places set apart for its public exercise ought rather to increase than 
diminish the natural exaltation of the mind. For this reason lightness 
and elegance should 1)0 aimed at in the architecture of our churches, 
and every thing offensive and gloomy removed from their vicinity. 
Pure sublimity might be preferable, if it were v ithin the reach of ordinary 
architects, for such are the persons generally employed in building 
churches ; but every attempt at reaching it only proves that they mistake 
gloom and obscurity for the sublime, and, in consequence, only depre.'^s 
the souls they meant to raise and purify. To add to this, our dead are 
interred in our temples, and putrid exhalations float like mist through 
those aisles that should be sacred to the brc'ath of praise alone. It is a 
great mistake, if it be thought that greater veneration is through this 
means paid to our sacred edifices. Men feel an involuntary sinking of 
the spirit on entering them, but it is caused, not by any accession of 
penitential feelings, but by inhaling a fetid, unwholesome atmosphere; 
and through life they associate a certain heavy, cadaverous scent with 
every reminiscence of a church. Besides, nothing is more certain tlinn 
that the sight and smell of mortality may be endured without any in- 
crease of virtuous or moral feelings. I'he Arabs of the Nile lie down, 
withwt any observable emendation of morals, beside the crumbling 
muiffftals in the ancient sepulchres of the Egj'ptians; and the early 
Christians retired to the tombs of the martyrs, that they might enjoy, 
according to St, Ambrose, the advantage of being intoxicated with im- 
punity. On warm summer days, when the sun darted his rays through 
the long dim windows of a country church, we have often observed bluish 
steams ascending heavily towards the roof of the building; and thcs(‘, 
mingling with the breath of a numerous congregation, have so depress(‘d 
our spirits that we have been overwhelmed with melancholy. How 
different were the taste and notions of the Pagans ! Though their gods 
and tlieir rites were sometimes impure, it was very rarely that their temples 
were profaned by any thing calculated to raise di.^gust, and never by the 
the presence of a dead body. Nay their scnipulous delicacy was so 
great in this respect, that they suspended boughs of cypress at the doors 
of deceased persons, lest any one about to perform any religious rite, 
should enter a house rendered contaminated, and unpropitious by the 


® Autiquitates Miildletuniana?. 


^ Cicero de Legib. 
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presence of a corpse. This rnay have been carrying ?iie matter too far, 
but it was a proot of respect for the objects of tlieir religion. 

Our notions of death are sought by every means to be rendered more 
gloomy ; the Pagans were anxious to strip them, as much as possible, of 
that characteristic, though their hopes of futurity were much more vague 
and cheeirless. We fear that difference of creed, however, has very 
little to do with natural feelings, for we find from the reproaches of the 
lathers, that even the primitive Christians were accustomed to abandon 
themselves to excessive grief on the death of their friends, and, not con- 
tent with their own tears, to hire Pr(pJic(Ey or mercenary female mourners, 
^vho idight lengthen and direct their grief by art and method. And, 
though they did not practise burning, miicb of the pomp and expense 
of the funeral pile was preserved, or rather augmented ; for Tertullian 
informs the Arabs that they had no reason to regret the decay of Pa- 
ganism, since a greater quantity of their precious odours were used at 
the funerals of the Christians than formerly had been burnt on the 
altars of the Gods. 

The practice of cremation, or burning, is indeed the most economical 
way in which the dead can be disposed of ; and it is certainly a mis- 
taken notion to think we honour our de])arted friends by depriving tliosc 
that are living of gifts which we heap uj)on their aslics. Towards neither 
(lead nor living is the fervency of our afl’cetions proved by tljo price of 
our gifts. A common urn might bo purchased for a few shillings, and 
witli such the poor would be content ; while tlie rich might show their 
regret or ONtravaganco by sculptured marble or alabaster. What is now 
expended on a coffin would buy w'ood for the })ile ; and as to the per- 
fumes anciently used, their place might be supplied by very homely ex- 
jXidients. Instead, also, of the planed w^ood, and wine to extingush tlio 
fames, comixjanded by law among the Romans, common faggots and 
water might be substituted. The practice of inhumation has always 
given rise to useless labour and expense. The coffins of the ancient 
kings of France W'ere immense blocks of stone hollow ed out with pro- 
digious labour, their effigies were painted on the inside, and consicler- 
able riches were buried with th^m; and if they did not equal the 
pyramids, as a French author excellently observes, they were least 
as useful. 

To common-place minds every thing is coiiiinon-place, and nothing 
more so than reflections on death ; but yet wdiat lessons might we not 
learn from these common-places ! I.ot such minds grapple with that 
most common of all things, and see how they will fare. The mo.st strange 
and man'ellous of subjects would scarcely lx)w down their spirit so 
effectually, or show" these despiseis of common-place how they would 
shudder at having it thrust home to their bosoms. On such occasions 
are seen the advantages of those whose habits of thinking never led them 
to reckon death a subject beneath their contemplation, or foreign to 
their happiness; whose night-thoughts w"ere wont to wander calmly 
among urns and sepulchres ; and who, like the Egyptians, lieheld their 
festivals accompanied by a skeleton, ]>rescnt to the imagination, witlii^ut 
checking their unirtb or damping their enjoyments. We should like to 
see the urns of our ancestois arranged on our chimney-pieces with their 
various dates sculptmed on their sides, that we might never forget the 
duration of human life, or be angry at w hat are emphatically called the 
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ups and do^vus” of this world. As it is, we keep a strict debtor and 
creditor account with Time, and complacently reckon up at stated 
periods what we have gained by yielding up certain portions of our lives 
to his sway. We shall see who w’ill be the gainer in the end ! Mean- 
while it is our wish that our country would adopt the healthful, pious, 
and economical practice of what Sir Thomas Browne calls the fiery 
solution,” and yield up their dead bodies rather to the purifying fltttnes, 
thaiUo worms and corruption. 


AN INDIAN DAY. 


Morn. 

Lo ! Morning wakes upon the gray hill’s brow, 

Raising the veil of mist, meek twilight wore ; — 

And hark ! resounding from the tamarind bough 
The Minah's matins ring ! On Ganga’s' shore 
The fervent Hindoos welcome and adore 
The rising Lord of Day. Above the vale 
Behold the tall Palmyra proudly soar. 

And wave his verdant crown, — a lustre pale 
Gleams on the broad fringed leaves, that rustic in the gam^ 

Noon. 


How still the noon-tide hour ! no sounds arise 
To cheer the sultry calm, — deep silence reigns 
Among the drooping groves ; the fervid skies ] 
Glare on the slumbering wave ; on those far plaij}^ • 
The zephyr dies, — no hope of rest detains ^ 

The pilgrim there! Yon Orb’s meridian. might ^ 
«No fragrant bower, no humid cloud restrains, — * 

^ The solar rays, insuflerably bright, . . f 

Play on the fevered brow, and mock the dazded si^ 


Night. 

Oh ! how the spirit joys, when the fresh breeze, 

The milder radiance, and the longer shade, 

Steal o’er the sultry scene ! Through waving trees 
'J'he pale moon smiles, the minstrels of the glade 
Hail night’s fair Queen ; and as the day-beams fade 
Along the crimson west, through twilight gloom 
The fire-fly dails; and, whore all lowdy laid 
The dead repose, the mourner’s hands illume 
The consecrated lamp o’er beauty’s hallowed tomb ! 

CamhmvelL j) i 


» The Indiau name of the Ganges, 
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ON THJ5 EPtJCATJPN OF yoxrrn for civil offices in INOIA. 

No. II. 

« Quod qviando, ct quomodo, et per quos 

Ik pursuing the examination of the advantages pr^ured for the 
Jdenfb^e peculiar discipline of Hertford College, the propriety of 
fnduMnethe y^h of that institution with private apartments has been 
S&r. Mr. Grant and Mr. Malthus ' have pointed out with high 
4XXtion, the power thus afforded to a young man of selecting from 
amonir liis fellow-collegians his own circle of acquaintance ; and this 
bnnira me to consider, in conne.xion with the second, the tlurd 
undw which the advantages belonging to Haileybury have been classed, 
naLly, the power of forming intimacies with persons destined Jndia, 
and for the same line of service in that country. But the usual age ot 
the ^ent must be kept in view; the majority wUl be tound to consist 
ai ^lSutom 16 to 19 years old. The knowledge ol character, and the 

misestimating another’s qualifications, must be, ... Per^o-js at t^» 
Ikn^f life, extremely limited and uncerta.n ; and .t inay, th^fore, 
fai* he doubted whether this power of selccUng associates can be pro- 
iatlXoi much benefit. At schools, the 

almost wholly unrestricted l>y form, toices out all the outli its ot cha- 
aid displays them in their true shape and co our, neither strength- 
I^',Bor^ftcnedj while yet but slightly affected, by the ordinary rules 
of ‘ Hencetthe ridicule which attends conceit and false prclen- 

l^TWptilic scorn of falsehood, the disgrace of cowardice, and the 
3.I^J^^red to nettv tyranny, prevent the effect of evil example, 
mrk^Vtfcffty as^^bols to be avoided, and often destroy in others 
ZluSf {tte ol foibll. It is at school that the powcy.f pu .1 c 
opinion W^ost' plainly seen and quickly telt ; and supplies thu wa 
d?icriSffin in each individual. All express what they think ot each 
other MftSS^er of truth lends force to the opinion of those who tapi"’*' 

of the’litW^ociety. The facility is very great ol arriving at .. know 
ledge-' of a »y ’disposition and qualities in those youthful communities. 
He is itemed from an age when all concealment is unnatural; h.s true 
once '’discovered; and by the time he "ae'H. the 

upper 'Stations, and becomes a .semoi in the sc loo , ii.,i|,.vbni v 

character is generally and thoioiighly understood. But at li.i U>biii), 
1 c"e is e!::ctly reversed : tlicLdents meet t;;sether or t c iis ..no 
at an age when they are necessarily induced putt'y’" ‘ 
are and pirtly to affect to be what they arc not, by the discipline ^irt 
adiliirabljr suits with the desire then .so ‘'"‘'"“I"* 
men. nfe mimickry of worldly etiquette, and the ^ 

apartments, where the mannikin may exhibit himsclt t. ^ » 

it \i the Collcf^e iu KufC^aiul, each stiideut has a 


nents^&p, p. Tih*.— “ At the Colle-e lu rsHfCiam., „ ..uuv .t. . 

”on 1®i£:h he breakfa.U. drinks tea, ;uul prcimre - l.is Ketmes. 
iTof ihiTgives him the opi oituiiity of choo.ing his own socictv. 


' Statements, 
separate room 
This mode of Us ing givci» 
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restrain that license of remark which makes the common opinion serve 
as a guide to the weak, and an exercise to the strong understanding. 
Under such circumstances, is it likely that a raw boy, during the two 
years of his residence at Haileybury, in the assumed character of a man, 
should make much use of his power to select acquaintances, or derive 
much future comfort or benefit from friendships formed and cemented 
during so short a period ? 

It has been observed, that school acquaintances seldom ripen into per- 
manent friendships ; and it lias also been said, that college friends arc 
often the best and firmest we meet with through life. But by the term 
(Jollege, let us not be deceived into a false notion of such an institution 
as Haileybury. We must understand the word to mean, as was intended 
ly those who made the remark, such establishments as the Colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. These, it wdll be observed, besides the advan- 
tage to be derived from the mixed intercourse, existing to a certain ex- 
tent, of graduates with under-graduates, most young men possess some 
family friend, some Fellow of a College, the contemporary of a father or 
an uncle, who without the invidious power of a tutor or professor, watches 
with the readiness of voluntary regard, and advises with the authoHty of 
disinterested kindness, 'rhe under-graduate, through whom the con- 
stancy of an early esU'em is thus testified, may sometimes laugh in public 
the self-constituted guardian, vote his dinners a bore, and a visit to 
his rooms worse than going to lecture ; but secretly he will often lay his 
counsel to heart, and the self-love and pride which are always in arms 
against a tutor, not being opposed to the adviser, who insinuates his ad- 
vice with a bottle of port or claret, much of what is laughed at abroad 
will work its eft'ect in private : the young springald is disappointed of a 
horse, and missed at cover the next time the hounds meet — a head-ache 
confines him to his rooms — his oak* is for the first time sported against 
some wild companion — other men of more temperate habits rise in his 
esteem, and are allowed to have spiiit enough for gentlemen, — and thus, 
l)y being taught to commune with himself, he discovers much of value 
which he had never seen in his own character, acquires that most useful 
quality oi* self-respect, and, hy improving himself, increases his chance of 
forming desirable intimacies, by strengthening and sharpening his own 
insight into human nature, and at the same time making himself more 
worthy the love of the honest heart, and the approbation of the culti- 
vated mind. With the advantage of a guide, young “men thus appear 
oven to ihemselvi s to choose their own friends, and regard the choice with 
all the complacency with which we look at every act of our own volition 
productive of good : and in no one business of life do men more require 
assistance, than in that of selecting their associates, ‘ quibus crederent, 
quos caverent.’ Yet it can hardly be denied, that, at Haileybury, the 
school-college, this matter is almost left to chance. A lad is thrown into 
the midst of many others about his ow n age ; the natural aristocracy, 
composed of persons at a more advanced period of life, is not there to fje 
found, who would restrain hy advice, and guide by example ; nor is that 
loudly-expressed public opinion, which shames a boy at school from in- 


• Ti) sport tlu* oak, is a cant tenn in use among Oxonians for shutting the 
outer door of their rooms, by May of intimation to visitors, that they are not at 
home. 
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timacy with the evU-dispoeed, permitted to be heard arnonp^ the polite 
community of Hertford College. Any casual conformity of taste in the 
pursuit of amusement and relaxation will, we know, speedily draw on an 
acquaintance between boys ; and thus the youth of early promise, but 
half-formed habits, attracted by a congenial love of Bjwrt, may link him- 
self with* another whose moral insignificance or degradation has escaped 
his unpractised observation, undirected by friendly experience, and not 
till too late aroused by common report. 'I'his situation is rendered the 
more critical on account of the increased chauces existing at Hertford of 
meeting with persons of idle and insubordinate (lisj)osition ; for it seems 
to be admitted, that those who have the means of supporting a son in his 
endeavours after advancement in this country, and the opportunity of 
providing for another by an appointment in India, will very naturally 
make use of the Mtter for him who is likely to give them most trouble, 
by reason of his turbulent character, or yield them least credit by reason 
of his incapacity. The operation of this general feeling will neces- 
sarily drive into Haileybury a certain number of dull and unmanageable 
lads. Mr. Malthus points out another cause, which must diminish the 
acconlit of good example at the F.ast India College; as many, it ap- 
pears, who would elsewhere exert fine lalents, uml become conlirincd in 
good habits, will there suppresH or pervert the exercise of the one, and 
abandon the observance or oppose the iniluence of the other. “ 7'ho 
second 'permanent dithculty which (he (’ollego has to contend with, is 
the chance that some of the yeung men, wiiose )>arenls have obtained 
appointments for them, may be indisposed to the service, and not really 
wish to go out to India. Such atemj>er of mind will, of course, naturally 
indispose them to submit to the discipline of the Collegi', or to profit by 
the education which it offers to them, and will, at the same time, make 
them most pm'nicious and danrjrrons evainphs to others.” ^ Is, tlien, the 
undirected power of selecting society a d(‘sirahle possession Ibr youths 
from 1(3 to 19 years old, so peculiarly situated as the studenUof Hertford 
("ollege ? 

But, say the friends of the institution, here the young men may form 
intimacies with persons destined for India, and for tlie saim' lino of stn- 
vice in that country. Wiiatever may he tlio degree of consolation afford- 
ed to the feelings of an involuntary exile, by the )>rospect of carrying 
with him to a distant land an old associate, the benefits to bo derivod to 
the service, and indeed the solid advantages to the young men them- 
M'lves, may ffdrly bo questioned. Snppo.s**, for example, two Haileybury 
students, nominated to the same prcsideiny, })roceeding to India in the 
same season, studying at the (’ollego (we aHII say) of Fort William, 
‘and leaving it together I3ound by intimacy thus closely ccunented, 
they meet many years afterwards as public functionari(‘s in the same 
district, the one liolding an office created peihaps paitly as a check on 
that filled by the other. Sup]>ose tin’s latter, in the interval of their ne- 
paration, to have become a continued gamester, and inv(jlved in all the 
embarrassments attending that destructive vice. To make the case more 
'Striking, imagine tlie distressed gamester collecting revenue for the state, 
or dispensing justice to its subjects ; in the former eaj)acity ab.soildng as 
they passed througli his hands tlie supplies of government, or extorting 


* Statement, Ac. p. 06 . 
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here by exorbitant, and remitting there by insufficient valuation oflancii^ 
for the sake of equivocal loans : in the latter situation, as judge and ma- 
gistrate, let us suppose him corrupting the source of justice, making the 
litigious spirit of the people an instrument of supply for his pecuniary 
wants, hastening or retarding, facilitating or preventing, the redress of 
wrongs, according to the inducement held out to his mercenary tfiravings ; 
thus giving the sanction of law to the crime of the aggressor and the 
sufferings of the aggrieved, who may be left, ruined in character and 
fortune, to sink without hope of recovery, under the combined oppression 
of relentless enmity and tyrannical corruption. While such a man dis- 
graces a judicial appointment, suppose his fellow-student, performing the 
duties of collector in the same district, and unavoidably acquainted with 
the character and conduct of his old familiar friend and associate — then 
arises the contest between the tenderness of early intimacy and the sense 
of public duty, between pity for the man and compassion for his victims. 
They meet at each other’s tables, the toil of the day and the fierceness 
of the heat are past, around them are the pomp and luxuries of the East, 
before them the delicacies of Europe and Asia ; Carbonell’s claret cools 
the palate and warms the heart ; the rooms and scenes of Haileybiiry 
rise before their fancies, the old joke is repeated, the laugh of youth is 
echoed by the recollections of manhood ; the entomologist again is 
gibed, the great enemy to excessive population is called to mind with 
the broad jest and epigram ; Sir James’s History of England is again 
regretted, as belonging to what M. D’lsraeli strangely calls “ events 
which have not happened the warm and confiding manner of the dis- 
solute gamester opens again all the springs of old affection, and his com- 
panion retires, attributing to the incorrigible avarice and corruption of the 
Native Officers of the Court, the disastrous effects of his friend’s miscon- 
duct, considers him the dupe of their cunning, laments his ipdoicnee and 
want of penetration, and leaves him again to scpiander lacks of rupees and 
ruin thousands of families, till the clamours of the injured, or some 
untoward accident, expose the delinquent, and by an inadequate ininihli- 
iiieut consign him to oblivion, but not, alas ! to infamy. 

It may bo said, that this picture is, as it is believed to be, all imagi- 
nary ; that the case is quite an extreme one, and wholly hypothetical ; 
hut, aWioiigh it is hoped, that no case exists, or is known to have exist- 
ed, like that just described, yet it is of very jmssible occurience ; and the 
sacrifice of public duty to the tenderness of private friendship has been 
witnessed at many times and in many countries. Such a sacrifice is not 
le.s3 likely to be exhibited iu India than elsewhere. There men aie 
brought together for whom the means of forming eaily and close intima- 
cies have been prepared ; the ties of fiicndsbip are rendered stronger 
and more precious by (he mutual dependence in which Europeans aie 
placed ou each other, few, dispersed and distinguished as they arc, in a 
land of strangers, and those strangers their slaves. 

It may be urged, that intimacies will Im made; and, however, 5 'ou 
educate the civil servants of the Gcceroment, old schoolfellows may 
hereafter be placed nearly in the same predicament as that above set 
forth. Inlimacie.s, it is true, may, and it is hoped will be made, but not 
till a later period of life, if the plan to be suggested should ever he adopt- 
ed ; they will not be fo.^ced, as in a hot bed, upon imdiscriminating 
youtlq brought together in contemplation of one common exile. Old 
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sclkoolfellowa, it is panted, may meet in similar relative situations, but 
they will not from boyhood have been taught to reverence, and conform 
themselves to one system as immutable ; they will not have been trained 
from the nursery for nabobs, like the majority of the Company’s civil 
lervaots, ^composed as it is of the sons, nephews, and cousins of East In- 
dia Directors, or old Indians : they will, therefore, not be prepared for 
that sort of conventional morality, which none of those gentlemen (to 
their credit be it spoken) would acknowledge for their own rule of conduct, 
but by which they are apt to try the behaviour and connive at the 
misdeeds of their native servants. This they do, not for their own profit, 
but for the sake of avoiding trouble, dreading to disturb a long- establish- 
ed abuse. 

Couvien che molto possi un error vccchio. 

Many succeed to situations, and witness what their predecessors have 
permitted with astonishment ; they pause to consider their motives ; in 
the mean time what at first surpristMl becomes familiar to their minds, 
the method is vicious but convenient, has existed for many years under 
many predecessors, and thus is again transmitted with the sanction of 
another incumbent, and the authority of increased age, to another civil 
servant from the same school as those who have preceded him. Surely 
if there be room for improvement, (and who shall say of any human in- 
vention that there is not?) small is the chance of any change for the bet- 
ter, when emulation is cramped in the birth by an admitted, though loosely 
observed, rule of seniority — when the recruits from England are, for the 
most part, begotten and nursed by the agent of the old system, and are 
all moulded by a discipline, which prepares them for the adoption of 
whatever they shall find established in India. The race of civil servants 
is something like the high nobility of Spain, the Grandees of many hats, 
who have intermarried so often, that they form a peculiar and distinct 
tribe of Spaniards, remarkable for an undergrowth of mind and body ; 
80 the constant succession of the kindred and connexions of old Indianii 
to WTiterships, although they may not be marked by stinted limbs or 
swarthy complexions, yet carry with them a certain listlessncss and ob- 
sequiousness belonging to their fathers, and all the prcdisp^isition to fall 
in with the hog-hunting and indolent liabits of the seivice which they 
are about to join. Let a fresh stimulus be given to the service, by open- 
ing to the British youth another and a wider road to preferment in In- 
dia — let there be a broader European education, a larger field for candi- 
dates, but not a lower test of qualification ; and high as is the character 
oC the Company’s civil servants, it may yet rise higher ; great as may be 
the benefits which they dispense to the natives, they will yet be greater ; and 
pow’erful as the influence may be of British character on the Indian empire, 
itw'ill be yet more powerful. Europe and pKwterity may, jxirhaps, behold 
a singular example of the Idghest civilization attained amidst the most 
inveterate prejudices, religious and national, and ultirhately the annihi- 
lation of those prejudices, by the philosophical introduction of a pure 
faith among a people prepared, by intellectual improvement, to adopt it 
aa a religion, not submitted to by their fears, but embraced by their free 
will. ' 

May we not, therefore, question the degree of good to he derived to 
the service by the power, enjoyed by the students at Hertford, of forming 
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intimacies with those who will be a part of their future society ! If it may 
be questioned, with regard to the public interests, we may readily euapect, 
according to that ancient but sound axiom, “ the welfare of the commu- 
nity is insqjarable from that of individuals,” that the benefits thus pro- 
cured for the students themselves, are not so real and sure as the friends 
of the College have asserted. 

It has before been said, that the prospect of carrying with him into 
exile his early companions, may be a consolation to the feelings, but of 
doubtful advantage in the condition of the writer. In youth our habits 
are social ; if they be bad, wc have our companions of the like evil dis- 
position ; if good, those of similar intentions are known and esteemed by 
us. In the former case then the writer loses the opportunity of breaking 
off undesirable connexions by removal to India, because his old abettors 
follow him, and continue to share his pursuits and strengthen his habits. 
In the latter case the feelings of the young man may be outraged by the 
bursting asunder of close-kept intimacy, if obliged to leave his accustomed 
companions behind him : but his good dispositions secure his advance- 
ment, and must obtain for him a kind reception, to whatsoever presidency 
he may be bound. It is not, vve must recollect, like the arrival of a me- 
dical or law student in Ijondon, with neither the means of subsistence, 
nor employment to yield it, without a station to fill, or a hope of obtain- 
ing it : the writer'reaches his presidency, where he at once receives an in- 
come of about 400 /. a year ; where the situations to be filled are more nu- 
merous than the candidates to fill them ; where, therefore, modest merit can- 
not be left iinobscrv'cd, or be trampled upon by empty pretension ; and con- 
sequently where habits of application, and , if these, by so much more, higher 
qualities soon bring the young, stranger into society as well as employment, 
the former soothing the feelings, when the latter has already abstracted 
the mind from dwelling on regret for lost companions ; though they may 
yet be recollected with profit as one of many links, which preserve and 
perpetuate love of country. 

But although this alleviation of the pains of banishment is, it must 
he owned, a matter of smaller importance, than the other points to be 
considered in any scheme of education for civil functionaries in India ; 
yet in this matter, the only change, wliich will be brought about by a 
change of system, will he the reducing of that to a chance, which is now 
almost a certainty. The personal intimates of a young man may yet 
accompany him to India, although this contingent advantage will not be 
secured to him — it will no longer he an inseparable quality of his early 
education. As a constituent part of college disciplinb many must doubt 
the benefit of its iuflueiicc. .One of its probable effects the East India 
Directors, it might be thought, would be quick to foresee — a consequence 
which they would he disposed to dread— namely, the facility (in short, 
the previous triiiiiiug) given to their civil servants in India of forming com- 
binations and making simultaneous representations against any supposed 
grievance; against, for example, any imagined superiority of prospect 
opened to the military in comparison with the civil branch of the service. 
While those who hold the sword are contented, the querulousness of 
those who wield the pen may be disregarded, so long as- an attachinent 
to the mother country is strong and predominant in their feelings. B«h 
operating as it does on minds familiarized with India as the country <u 
their parents or relations, must not tlie establiMmeat of a separate col- 
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lege ibr the plr^MiratioQ of the young writer tend irresistibly ta weaken 
that noblest and loveliest of human affections — a devoted attochment t 9 
the land of our forefathers ? Many of the youths cannot strictly . caU 
Great Britain their jiative country ; they have been born in India, and 
conveyed to England for education ; the natural current of their feelings 
has beed Interrupted almost from their source — estranged from their 
parents in childhood, as boys, perhaps, they renew their acquaintance 
with them, and as youths arc again l^anished from all that is dear by 
nature, or has become so by habit. Thus the strongest of the. many ,tie^ 
which bind us to. our native land, those of family love, are so weakened 
as to make the young wi iter soon forget that he is an exile. If thg 
British Eastern empire is held, as it is said to be, by the tenure of opi- 
nion, should men be thus educated to manage the brittle machinery of 
its government ? 

But it may be urged, that the objections taken against the present 
system of education for Indian functionaries, are those of theory against 
the advantages which it has been proved to possess in practice. First, 
it niay be replied, that what is good for one season is not good for an- 
other ; and secondly, that advantages are only so by comparison, and 
that the superiority of the present race of civil servants over that which 
preceded it, and is now rapidly disappearing, cannot be considered any 
very high distinction, according to the character given of the latter by 
Lord Wellesley and others ; — if we have toiled on with a horse both lamQ 
and blind, wo gladly change him for another tliat is only blind, and 
justly think the latter a very superior beast. 

By the first of these answers is meant, that as Lord Wellesley found, 
When he formed the magnificent plan of the College at Fort William, 
that the growth and altered nature of the British possessions in the East 
required men of another stamj) than those who were first supplied for 
the management of the Company’s factories, so noiv, in consequence of 
the continued growth and alteration of these possessions, a larger number 
of qualified persons is called for, which the College is unable to supply. 
And, connecting the fust with the second aiisw^er, it is further mciuit, 
that although theyc are exceptions, the present method is not calculated 
to send out a body of civil servants prepared in the best possible man- 
ner to advance the interests of the state, and the improvement of the 
natives. 

ft will be observed that a great change has taken place in India since 
1814. One of the inferior presidem-ies has risen vastly in importance, 
and spread widely in extent; — external aggression, in spite of the Bur- 
niese, is no longer dreaded ; — and the internal administration of the coun« 
try has become almost the sole object of legislative attention. If what 
Mr. Malthus said in 181(5, was then thought apj)licalde, it now applies 
with ten times greater force : “ The progressive extension and prosperity 
(says Mr. Malthus) of the British dominions in India, has l>een founded 
mainly on its military and political power; but, in the military line, and 
tn the highest departments of government, circumstances rarely fail to 
generate the qualifications required. All ages and countries have pro- 
duced warriors and statesmen. A few great and illustrious individuals, 
Such as we may suppose might be formed out of the number of English- 
men sent to the East, might be sufficient so to animate the whole body of 
thei^ CQuu'trymeo, aad so skilfully to amnage the natives, as to acquire 
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and maintain enormous possessions against Mohammedan and ^Indian 
competition. But it is a very different thing, when the question is no 
longer about the acquisition aud maintenance of empire, but the adminis- 
tration of justice, and of a good internal government to sixty millions of 
subjects. Here the few men of great talents, who will alwayabe found 
among a certain number, are comparatively without power ; — they cannot 
act without instruments. These instruments must necessarily be a con- 
siderable body of civil servants, not only possessing the means of easy 
communication with the natives, but of improved understandings, of ac- 
quired knowledge, and of habits of steady application and industry,” It 
is an ample supply of civil servants zealous lor the welfare of the natives, 
animated with public spirit, raising by example and influence judiciously 
exercised, the moral character of the people, and ready to detect what 
latent defects exist in the system of which they formed a part— it is a 
sufficient number of such men which is wanted. Exceptions there will 
always be; but no class or body of persons is judged of by the weaker 
and inferior members, wliile but a small minority, of their community. 
Does the College at Hertford yield an adequate supply ? It has been 
. said, that on a late occasion, when there was a great demand for writers, 
when upwards of ninety were required, it was intimated to the College 
authorities, that the wants of the service must supersede the rules or 
rather the practice of the institution, and that the test of qqjkinication 
must not he too strictly observed. An apology is naming a 

report; if incorrect, there are many whose word woUl(!^be sfffflcient to 
prove its inaccuracy. But the report seems to be borqe^tfcf by,^and to 
be conformable with, the circumstances of the College at Fort William, 
as represented by Mr. Adam in the address which he^livered, acting 
as Governor- General, and as Visitor of the College on ^the distribution 
of prizes to the students in July 1823. “ The exigencies of the public 
service, and the consequent demands for pul)lic officers to carry on the 
indispensable business of the government, niust always have a powerful 
influence on the afl'airs of the College. Those exigencief have for some 
years past compelled us to rest satisfied with a scale of distinction some- 
what below that to which we might naturally and reasonably aspire, 
under a different state of circumstances.” The effect of these circum- 
stances may presently afterwards be traced in another part of this ad- 
dress. Mr. Adam continues, “ Sixteen students have been examined 
this year, at the annual ex^^lHnations, of whom three only have been 
reported qualified by their proficiency in two languages to enter on the 
public service ; but fourteen more have been examined intermediately, at 
various periods since the annual examination, and reported qualified for 
the public service. The total number of proficients, therefore, in two 
languages this year is seventeen, which is fn'e more than were reported 
qualified the preceding year.” From the tone of the passage, these 
“ five more,” and some of the remaining twelve may justly be supposed 
to owe the report in their favour to the exigencies of the service, and 
these exigencies, it must be believed, of necessity extend their influence 
to the College in England. If the test of ^Qualification be occasionally 
low'ered at Haileybury, the unfairness of the proceeding is self evident, 
when the consequences attached to success' or failure are considered- 
entailing as it does the gain or loss of rank, by delaying or accelerating 
the period at which the writer proceeds to take np his appointment, and, 
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as a consequence, the period at which a civilian can claim his pension 
from the Civil Fund. The effect too of such a measure on the emulation 
of the students, and the very spirit of the institution, must be equally 
injurious to the minds and feelings of the one, and to the efliciency of 
the other. The College occa^onally, it will hardly bo denied, is insuffi- 
cient for the purpose of supplying the wants of the service with persons 
qualified in the degree fixed by the contract, which that, as well as all 
other such estalitishments, tacitly forms with the jmblic. Public opinion 
must, therefore, pause in giving it support. In the next Number, Mr. 
Adam’s address will be resumed as affording evidence, that Haileybury 
College falls short of its object even in the preparation of those youths 
whom it sends to India as qualified for what is required of them. In 
dwelling so long on the imperfections of the present system, it must be 
obvious that much is done towards explaining the nature and object of • 
what will be proposed as worthy to supersede it ; and as opening a road, 
whose limits arc set by the failings of our nature alone, to the improve- 
ment of the Coinpany’-s Civil servants, the delegates and executors, 
under their respective governments, of British authority in India. 

D. M. V. 
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Oil I visit not 

My couch of dreamless sleep, 

AVhen even tliou shall be forgot 
“^By this so faithful breast ; 

But let the stranger \vatch my silent rest, 

With eyes that will not weep! 

Oh ! come not, maid ! 

I crave no sigh from thee, 

E en when die mouldering frame is laid 
Beneath the cold dull grave ; 

For the yew shall moan, and the night-wind rave, 
A fitting dirge for me ! 

Weep not, dear love ! 

While grief w ere agony,— 

Wait till the balm of time remove 
The fever of the brain, 

And sweet though mournful dreams alone remain 
Of me and misery ! 

Then — then, sweet maid 1 

By twilight linger near 

lire rustling trees wliose green boughs shade 

My lonJiy place of rest, 

And hallow thou the turf tliat wraps my breast. 
With Pity’s sacred teaq! 

Oriental lUrahlf Vt > l , 3. 2 K 


D. L. RicjiARDSOJfr 
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GREECE IN 1823 AND 1824. 

By the Honourable Colonel Leicester Stanhope. 

T ii E glorioufi Revolution of Greece has strongly attracted the attention 
of all liberal men, to whom it had long appeared surprising that that classic 
land, the very birth-place and cradle of liberty, should have remained 
during so many centuries under the yoke of foreign tyrants. When, how- 
ever, the s})irit which had animated his forefathers at length aroused itself 
in the bosom of the modern Greek, those who had previously deplored his 
degeneracy and liis fall, hailed with pleasure the awakened energies 
which led to the establishment of his freedom and the expulsion of the 
despot from the territories which he had trampled under his feet. In 
every corner of Europe this glorious result of the struggle excited the 
warmest admiration, and in almost every country the spirit of the people 
was roused to a paiticipation in so noble a cause, embraced with an ar- 
dour increasing in proportion to the jealousy with which it was regarded 
by their rulers. In Switzerland, in Germany, and even in Russia, com- 
mittees have been organized to assist in the regeneration of Grecian 
liberty ; and a })ortion at least of the English people followed speedily the 
example which had been set before them by others. Assisted by the 
contributions of this part of the British public, the Greek Committee of 
London, at the liead of which were many noble and respected names, 
exerted itself with success in forwarding the progress of Grecian liberty 
and independence. Restricted by the jealous policy of the English lavs 
Irorn shipping from British ports any warlike stores to the aid of these 
oppressed foreigners, it became a chief object with the Committee to fur- 
nish to the Giecksthe means of fabricating them for their own use, and 
to impart to them tliat practical knowledge of the arts of manufacturing 
and employing these destructive means, which could only be supplied by 
men of skill and experience. For this pur|X)se arrangements 'were made 
for despatching to Greece several persons uell qualified by their previous 
knowledge and habits to give the necessary instructions, together with the 
requisite tools and apparatus for the fitting up of a complete laboratory. 

But while thus strengthening the hands, the committee did not neglect 
the minds and the heaits of the Greeks : with the means for resisting their 
oppressors, were dcvspatched also those for enlightening their own minds, 
and imj)roving their own condition. Important as publicity is to 
good government in all cruntries and at all times, it may be regarded as 
yet more especially so in those in which much power is delegated to indi- 
viduals. Honourable as these may be in their conduct towards other 
men, and worthy in their private relations, power is too generally pro- 
ductive of the temptation to misuse it; and it is here that the press must 
be looked to as sup])lying that controlling force which the laws are too 
weak to aftord. The Government of Greece, at the period immediately 
preceding the shipment of the stores furnished by the London Coin-*' 
niittee, existed in this slate. The due execution of the law's was prevented 
by the unsettled condition of the country, and the factions which pre- 
vailed among the chiefs ; and it w'as therefore deemed necessary to in- 
clude among the supplies several printing and lithographic presses, for the 
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nniDose of establishing among the Greeks the advantages of piil)lu ity in 
Kcir national affairs. To put in motion these powertnl engines for the 
f fruction of tyranny and initiuity, nothing was iv.-inting hut the aeah.us 
‘‘“rtiols of some individual whose mind was deeply iin|.rcssed with the 
Advantages to be derived from them; and it was precisely at this periwl 
1 . ,1 e Ifonourable Colonel Stanhope otlcrcd his services to proceed to 
r'reece as the Agent of the Committee. This offer was readily accepted, 
„„d hAsoon after departed from London with lull povvers to commn.i.eate 

hi. imirnev with the principal Greek Committees ot the continen , and 
ract on ^arrival iu'Aureece. in conjunction with Lord Byron tor the 
ndvancement of the cause in winch they had both so zealously emhailved. 
'Vn this cause Colonel Stanhope continued to devote himselt with nidour, 
!Atil recalled by the Commander-in-Chief, in the summer of tlie present 
TJ keeping up, during the whole time, a constant correspondence with 
he Greek Committee, and with most of the distinguished persons ot 
oAeeS whrchl his Return he presented to Mr Ryan, by whom it h^ 
just been given to the public under the title ot Greece in 182.1 ai 

"^TVi'ihe readers of the Oriental Herald it is unnecessary to observe on 
the fitness of Colonel Stanhope for the task which he had undertaken. 
The mere mention of his name is sufficient to point linn out at once as 
the individual best adapted for this service, and one on whom the utmost 
reliance might be placed as a tried and faithtul triend to the 
sive freedom of disiSiission on every point connected with 
mankind. His name will recall to their rcincmbrance his manly and 
nersevering struggles in behalf of the liberty ot the Indian press, and his 
eAreraVpealTi^ favour, which was noticed in an early nnn.her ot 
our piil>lica!tion,and which was so dreaded in another ipiarter ot the globe 
as to bring down annihilation on the Journal nfr'.’ind are 

These circumstances form part of the history tn U 

consequently well known; hut, t<> ‘‘'‘‘““''V'- r \ 
asserted in a letter from n distinguished individual, whose opinions, 

were we atlffierty to name him, would be readily 

worthy of credit, that to his personal connexions "A". "A' “ A js 

General of India is to be .attributed much of that '‘""“yj! ^ 

the press which was inauifested during the con inua ^ exocrience 

From an indindual thus deeply impressed by bis previous ^'^1 ^ from 
with the advantages to be derived from the freedom , AeM 

publicity it was to be expected that these should form the priiuary oDjeUs 
S'hSir Stanbope;« auction a, ^.rs af* 

liave been chiefly directed to these points, an o con ‘ Friendly as 

which thwarted him in his progress towards leir.i ' overv thinir 

the President Mav record ato appeared, and ,, xhc Clreek 

(froposed as regarded the establishment o a ne ^ ^ 

ChUicle,” at Missolonghi; his secretary, and "Xo 2 

opposed numerous obstacles to its ronimenccmen . extract from a 

prispectu. which had been prepared font, and al^to 

» Greece in 1823 and 1824 ; being a 2^t*coiiutry.**By ibe Honourable 

the Greek Revolution, written during rurious Fac Similes, and a 

Colonel Leicester Stanhope. Illustrated “X-w^r jo^s/A Co. 
FoitndtofMiutaphaAli. 8vo. pp. xi. and 31.8. Sherwood, Jones, « 
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work of the venerable Bentham which was inserted in it, and fjrevailed 
on the only printer the place afforded, to refuse to publish it Irritated at 
this opposition, Colonel Stanhope was reduced to the necessity of re- 
monstrating in very strong terms, which finally prevailed, and the pro- 
spectus was at length issued. Other means were employed to delay the 
publication of the paper ; remonstrances were however again tesorted to, 
with effect, and the hi«t Greek Newspaper appeared through the deter, 
mined instnimentality of Colonel Stanhope, on the first of January, 1824. 
In a subsequent attempt to establish another newspaper for the Ionian 
Islands and for Europe, a recurrence of difficulties was again experienced 
from the same quarter, and it was even refused to allow paper to be issued 
from the Committee s stores for the printing of the prospectus. These 
again were overcome, and The Greek Telegraph” also appeared. 

The obstacles, however, which have been just adverted to, were ex- 
perienced only at Missolonghi. At Athens, Colonel Stanhope was re- 
ceived with the utmost frankness and cordiality by the celebrated 
Ulysses, who afforded every facility to the furtherance of his views. “ I 
rcfjiiest you will lose no time,” writes that distinguished general, “ in 
the establishment of the printing-press, which will have the power of ex- 
posing and censuiing the misconduct of every one. In one word, every 
thing which you shall do for the benefit of Greece will have my fullest 
approbation. Do not ask my opinion on any thing. I am not able to 
give you advice ; you are much better acquainted with wffiat is necessary 
than I am. Do not, therefore, delay to do every thing that you shall 
thihk desirable for Greece, or likely to advance her liberty.” With this 
friendly encouragement no difficulty was of course experienced in the 
establishment of “The Athens Free Press,” the Editor of which pledged 
himself to insert every well- written article, however adverse to his own 
})olitical view's. Two other newspapers, “ The Friend of the Laws,” 
and “ The Ipsara Gazette,” w^ere subsequently establi.shed during 
Colonel Stanhope s stay in Greece, which is thus indebted to his per- 
severing zeal for putting into full operation on the public mind no less 
than five of these pow'erful engines. 

Other objects besides the establishment of the Free Press were effected 
during the residence of Colonel Stanhope at Athens. Much w'as done 
especially tow’ards the conciliation of the factions both there and at 
Napoli ; and his interviews w'ith nearly the whole of the powerful chiefs 
enabled him to contribute materially to this desirable end. He had 
proposed to Ulysses to form a congress at Salona, for the effectual re- 
conciliation of the chiefs of Eastern and Western Greece, and for the 
formation of an efficient plan of co-operation as well in matters of in- 
temal as of external policy. This meeting subsequently took place, but 
its proceedings were rendered much less efficient than they would other- 
w ise have been, by the absence of Mavrocordato, which w'as occasioned 
piincipally by the death of Lord Byron, who had promised to assist at it 
in person. Many salutary measures w'ere, however, adopted, and a 
general plan of the (campaign for the ensuing summer was concerted, 
wliich is given in the appendix to Colonel Stanhope’s volume. 

No object could hate been more desirable than the conciliating the 
dissensions and uniting the views of the respective chiefs. At the period 
of Colonel Stanhope’s arrival in Greece, the Provisional Government of 
that coiuitry w'as feeble and disorganized. The factions which had long 
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Jisturbed it, had induce^ divisions in the legislative assembly, and the 
dissensions thereby excited among its members, paralyzed the energy of 
their decisions, and rendered them powerless and nnrespccted. Laws of 
the most beneficial character were enacted, but they possessed not the 
stren^h nqccMary to enforce their observance ; and the execution of those 
especially which were directed towards equalizing the condition of tho 
people, by abrogating many of the immunities claimed by the more 
jwwcrful chiefs, w^as constantly resisted by those whose privileges they 
were calculated to abridge, and who would not willingly concurin the reduc- 
tion of a power which enabled them to set the laws at defiance. To add 
to the difficulties of the situation in which the Government was jdaced, a 
feud had occurred between the legislative and executive bodies, nhiel/at 
length broke out in acts of violence on the part of the latter, avIio de- 
hpatrhed an armed force to Napoli, where the sittings of the representa- 
tives u ere held, to take possession of their archives. Roused by this 
signal act of aggression to more vigorous exertion, the legislative body 
iuunediatcly changed the seat of its deliberations to Cranidi, a place of 
greater security, and issued a proclamation dej)riving the executive of 
its jmvers, enumerating the various acts in liostility to the constitution 
which it had perpetrated, and appt)inting in its stead a new executive, 
composed of men whose views and feelings were more in unison witli 
their own. In this bold and decisive step the legislative body met with 
the approbation and support of the great body of the })eopIe, and more 
especially of the islanders, to •w’ho.se activity, enterprise, gallantry, and 
love of freedom, Greece is mainly indebted for the maintenance of that 
independence which she has acquired with so much glory, and \\itli so 
many sacrifices. From this tin>e the Government Itas been daily gaining 
Btrength, and the Capitani who had hitherto acted the part of iruiej)en- 
dent ehteftainS; and who could seldom be persuaded, even on tlie most 
pressing emergencies, to combine their i)ow'ers and act in concert with 
each other, have submitted tliemselves to the supreme power, and to the 
control of the laws. The negotiation of the loan in England for the 
fiervice of the Greek Government, has also tended materiiilly to increase 
Its strength. Passing directly into its hands, to he by it applied to the 
purposes for which it is destined, it has given that body a j)reponderance 
"liicb cannot fail to he secured by firm and moderate measures, and 
must prove highly advantageous to the final success of the struggles in 
^’hich they are engaged. 

On this essential point it is gratifying to perceive that tlie opinions of 
^^1. Stanhope are in unison with the wishes of all good men. “ I confess,’' 
w observes in a letter to Mr.Bentham,“ tliat I am sanguine with respect to 
ultimate success of the Greeks. J found this opinion on tlie virtuous 
character of the people, on the strength of tlieir country, on their martial 
character and their being all armed, on the multiplicity of little chiefs, 
the sudden rise and fall of their leaders, on the love they have for 
their ancestors, on the clashing interests of their enemies, and on their 
Jtlachment to the elective franchise, anmiality, universality, puldicity, 
This opinion is yet more strongly expressed in the Report on the 
^tate of Greece, furnished to the London Committee, after tlie return of 
Lol. Stanhope. Every soldier’s mind is bent on succors; no Greek ever 
^tlmits the possibility of being again subjected lo the Turks. If you talk of 
^^rllions that are about to pour down into their country, etill they never 
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appear dismayed. They tell yoir calmly, that as more come, more niH 
be t'aniislied, of mowed down by the Hellenists, This gallaut iecliog 
imivcisal. My opinion is that the struggle, however protracted, must 
biicceed, and must load to an improvement in the condition not only of 
(Jrocc© but ol Asia.” 

While occupied at Salona in furthering the various important pro- 
jocts which came under the consideration of the Congress, Colonel 
Stanhope learned from several quarters that he had been appointed one 
of the Commissioners who w'cre to watch over the issue of the loan nego- 
tiated in England, and that the first portion of the money was actually 
on its way to Zaiite. Immediately on the receipt of this intelligence, he 
[rrocceded to that island, having first despatched a letter to the (jovern- 
inent, leqiiiiiiig Iroin them the fullest information on all jxrints connected 
with their civil, military, and financial administration, in order that the 
Commissioners, having before them all the necessary data, might Ik* 
enabled to judge of the probable stability of the government, and to 
examine into the resources of the state, and into its means of paying the 
interest, and ultimately the piineipal, of the debt, without a fair prospect 
of which, Colonel Stanhope was of opinion, that it would have been uii* 
wise, as respect<‘d the Greeks themselves, and unjust towards the lenders, 
to suffer the money to pass from their hands. On his arrival at Zniite, 
however, he learned, that, in consequence of the dcftlb of Lord Lvioii, 
the commission was no longer complete; and the merchants, to whom the 
money had been consigned, reused, in consequence, to sanction its issue, 
until the appointment of a new commission. The state of Col. Stanhope’s 
health had fur some lime past determined him to return to England as soon 
as possible, and, on his arrival in Zante, a letter from the Adjutant-gene- 
ral was put into his hands, requiring him to proceed home without delay. 
Having now no very urgent claims on him in Greece, he proceeded to 
carry these orders into effect, and being requested by Lord Sidney Osborne 
to take charge of the remains of Lord Byron, he enibarked on board the 
Florida, with the body of that nobleman, and arrived in England in the 
month of June, after an alienee of nearly nine months, spent in the most 
zealous and unremitting exertions for the regeneration of the public mind 
of Gieece. 

The Report of Colonel Stanhope on the affairs of Greece, which was 
presented to the Committee shortly after his arrival in England, offers an 
able summary of eveiy point of consequence connected with the internal 
and external policy of its government. The distracted state of the 
Turkish Empire, her relations, as well as those of Greece, w ith the JW' 
tentates of Europe, the characters of the chiefs, and the factions into 
which they are divided, the condition of the various classes of the people, 
the resources of the state, its naval and military force, aud the best means 
of employing them, are all adverted to with considenible ability. The 
police appears to be well regulated, and, with the exception of the town 
of Missolonghi, personal security prevails throughout Greece to a much 
greater extent than under the Turkish government. Travellers are, there- 
fore, enabled to pursue their routes with the greatest safety ; and it is 
much to be regretted that so many of our countrymen should stop short 
at Naples, without visiting the classic soil of Greece. It may be well 
for them to be reminded, that without embarking in her cause, the mere 
speAdiog of a few hundred pounds in the country, will have a tendency 
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to be raaterialiy serviceable to it, while the clieapuess of provisions and 
lalwur appear to render Greece a desirable place for the tniiigratioa of 
persona possessing bat moderate independent means. 

The Appendix to the volume contains numerous original documents, 
many of which relate to the military operations and the plans of the 
campaign,* together with a selection of original letters, chiefly from the 
principal personages connected with the history of the Greek revolution. 
Among these are several from Mavrocordato, of one of Avhich a fac- 
bimile is given, from Ulysses, Coletti, Panes Colocotroni, Goortho, Logo- 
tlicti, &c. ; the whole of whose signatures, together witli those allixed to 
an address presented by the Athenians to CVdonel Stanhope requesting 
his longer stay among them, are copied in a lithographic plate, and form 
a very curious illustration. Two letters from Jeremy Benthain, l'".s(j., 
and two from the late Lord Erskine, require also to be particularly noticed ; 
one of the latter, indeed, addressed to the President Mavrocordato, is 
tiuiy elocjuent, and breathes a fervour of attachment to the liberties and 
jjroapcrity of Greece ^\orthy of the enlightened and liberal mind of its 
noble uiiter. Of the hand-writing of each of these distinguised indivi- 
duals, fac-similes will also be found among the illustrations. 

Ot the character and persfrnal history ()i Lord Pyron, every thing con- 
nected with which is regarded with so nur<‘h inlrwcst, we meet with 
s»'veral illustralioimin the present volume, which contains copies of two 
original letteis from liis J.oidhhip, of one of which a lithographic fac- 
isiinde is given. As joint agent ot the Greek (anriinittr’e, and embarkr'd 
vvarinly iir a comrnorr cause, the intercourse hetvveeu his Lordship and 
Colonel Stanhope was of course intimate and free, and minrrtes are given 
of soitre of the conversations which took place between them. 'I’hese 
relate priiicipally to the liberty of the press, to which, it will probably 
not have been anticipated from the liberal notions on all Rulqects gene- 
rally attributed to hint, the noble poet was not friendly in the jwr'sent 
state ot Greece. Other notices relative to him, which are intersjrcrsi'd 
throughout the volurrrr*, will also be perused with much interest, particu- 
larly a letter troni his intimate, and(rf suclr an expression can he applied 
t<) any one with respect to Lord Byron,) his hosorrt friend, Tielawny, 
giving an account of his last illness, as well as of the motives which 
chiefly induced him to enrbark his life and fortune in the cause of Grecian 
liberty, and to which he devoted himself with that energetic ardour 
which characterised all his attachments. “ I (L. B.)," writes his Lord- 
shij), ill a rrote aflixed to a letter of Colonel Stanhojve to Mr. Bowaing, 

‘ re(|uest Mr. Bowring to urge the Iloiroutahle Doughts Kinnaird to send 
•L. B. credits to the extent of L B. s resources. Here there are the 
greatest ditiTrculties of every kiud for the rnonrent — but they have lioj)e. — 
mid will light it out.” A stronger proof of J.ord Byron’s devotion to 
Greece cannot he given, especially when it is reniemlsned tliat this 
passion succeeded imrrrediately to an intense fit of av^aiicr*, in which as 
we And frern Mr. Trelawny’s letter just noticed, his Lordshi[) had pre- 
viously indulged. 

The work of Colonel Stanhope, the most prominent fcatirres of which 
We have briefly adverted to, possesses at the pre.seut moment a paramount 
interest. Referr ing as it does to the actual state of Greece, which it is 
calculated to illustrate in every essential point, and on the liistory of the 
I'^^volution of which it throws so much valuable light, it will, we venture 
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to predict, be perused with avidity, for men of all parties are now deeply 
interested in the fate of this struggling people. Jt will long, indeed, be a 
source of pride to its enlightened author, to reflect that he has been enabled 
to contribute so materially to their moral improvement and regeneration 
and their children will bless the name of him who first secured for them 
the freedom of the press, and thus proved himself the truest promoter of 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” 


REPLY TO GO WHERE GLORY WAITS THEK/* 

Fate may from thee tear me, 

And o’er Ocean boar me, 

Yet ril remember thee ; 

Dihtant climes while ranging, 

Still with love unchanjjjiiig 
Oh ! ril remember tliee ; 

Hostile foes may press me, 

Dangers sore distress me ; 

Yet if thou shall bl(‘ss me 
With tried fidelity, 

Then, whatever awaits jne, 

While that hope elates me, 

Oh! ITl lemeniber thee. 

At eve, in silence musing, 

Heaven’s bright vault pei using, 

Then I’ll remember tliee, 

The star thou lovest, bhuiug, 

On its radiance gazing. 

Oh ! I’ll remember thee ; 

Should its rays, wide streaming, 

On thy couch play beaming, 

And thou perchance be dreaming 
In that hour of me; 

The thought wuth bliss w ill fire me, 

And, while joys inspire me, 

Oh ! ITl remember thee. 

When my eyelids closing 
Sink in sleep reposing. 

I’ll still remember thee ; 

Borne, in dew'y slumbers. 

To the spheric numbers, 

There ITl remember thee ; 

’Mid their mystic w heeling, 

Wliile o’er every feeling 
Music’s powers are stealing 
In heavenly harmony. 

Then shall Memory bring me 
Strains thou used to sing me, 

And I’ll remember thee. 
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the per iodic al literature of the nineteenth century. 

, No. 7 . — The New Monthly Magazine. 

The reader will have obsers'cd that in these sketches of contemporary 
periodical publications, our aim has been not so much to describe their 
particular features, as to explain the nature of their influence. Tho 
formtJr would Ije a task no less laborious than useless : for the publica- 
tions wc have spoken of are popular; their contents are well known; but 
their scope and tendency seem to have escaped general detection. To 
osplaiu these we consider therefore of some importance ; especially as 
periodical reading is likely rather to inciease than diminish in this 
country. 

In two respects the tendency of the New Monthly Magazine, our 
present subject, is very erjuivocal : wc mean in regard to philosophy and 
}H))itics. It cannot, we know, be expected, that the miscellaneous body 
of niiteis who supply the rerpii.site variety for a work of this kind, should 
all entertain precisely the same notions on any subject whatever; or ho 
even capable of correct thinking on the more a))stnr,e relations and qua- 
lities of human nafurc. 'fhe vast number of men jjow canied along by 
stream of literary ambition renders this iinposslhle. Ac.cording to 
the common jirinciph's of allinity, howe\er, we should expect to find in 
those who cluster together round some common object, a certain broad 
basis of similitude, a degree ofy’«;«?7y-/</eencs.s', (if we may be allowed 
the phrase,) which might distinguish them from persons ])iirsuii»g a di- 
rectly contrary track. The mind looks for such (lilVorential teattircs,^ 
and, not finding them, is disa})pointcd. In vlewii»g the waiters of 
the New Monthly in a group, we experience this kiml of disa]>point- 
mont, not being able to discover among them any such mutual resem- 
blance : they appear sometimes to participate, at others to abominate, 
popular errors and prejudices ; now tliey fly in tlie van of improving 
know'ledge, and anon lurk in the rear of superstition. Still there is in 
it a preponderance, we think, on the side of human improvement; for 
the vices and follies of the privileged orders are frequently laid ojren 
with an unsparing hand; the follies, perhaps, chiefly, — but both are 
touched upon, and generally in a way highly creditable to the writers. 

It may not, perhaps, he reasoirablc to expect much more from a work 
intended principally to discuss matters of mere literature ; as, when it 
does diverge from its ow n particular path, it is generally into the regions 
of liberality. But it is the failing of human nature to he led by a little 
to desire more ; we cannot be content at ^*eing w’riters shoot their spare 
arrows, as it were, at the pests of society ; W'e could wish, w’hile their 
band is in, that theyw’ould deal their blow’s manfully, not merely irritate 
smd enrage the enemy by playful skirmibhes. The New Monthly w’riteis 
aflfect to be fine gentlemen : that is their failing, and it is a very sad one 
for their readers ; for nobody could e.xpect a fine gentleman to be in 
earnest about any thing. What I a man who dines xvith this liOrd, and 
that Marquis, aud a hundred ladies of some literary conseeiuence, to te 
serious? The thing u preposterous. If, however, they could be pr<- 
''^ailed upon to be sincere w ith iheir readers, and own the truth, that they 
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were as little familiar with Lords as most honest people, there would 
result this great advantage: they might speak the tnith without any 
disparagement to their supposed acquaintances, and be far more amusing 
into the bargain. As it is, no one will look into the New Monthly for 
instruction in politics or the art of thinking ; though it might in reality 
))rove as useful oftentimes in exercising our patience, a great necessary 
for acquiring truth, as Euclid’s Elements themselves. But, to judge hy 
our most popular books, it is quite clear that the present age is by no 
means deficient in the article of patience; and it will be well for the 
writers in question if any method can be discovered of rendering it an 
hereditary virtue, to be transmitted down to the latest posterity. 

A great deal more might be said upon this head : but it may be as 
well not to say all we could, lest our space admonish us to stop before 
we have even seen the faces of half our topics 

In the division of the New Monthly more cs])ccially connected with 
literature, Mr. Campbell’s Lectures on Poelry occupy a principal position. 
In those Lectures the writer may l)e supposed to have yielded up his iniiul 
to his favourite pursuit, being himself a poet of very considerable genius; 
and consequently to have looked much farther than was possible for tlic 
uninitiated, into the secret springs and causes of poetry. It does 
follow, how'ever, because a man may bo able to seize, as he goes along 
the course of nature, the flowers of the imagination ahd fanc.y, and dis- 
pose them artfully and pleasingly, that therefore he is the fittest person to 
explain the principles which produced them, and the nature of the soil 
wherein they grew It is indeed rarely that we find high imaginative 
powere united to a disposition for patient research and keen philosophical 
discernment ; not that their co-existence in the same person has never 
been known to take place, or is altogether improbable ; but the union 
being seldom found, is not to be looked for. Poets, indeed, may very well 
dispense with critical reputation ; their characters are full and jierfect 
without it ; but if they will hazard the Muse’s buckler in the noisy arena 
of criticism, they must com© with minds prepared for nido thrusts and 
great deficiency of compliment. To s|)eak candidly of Mr. Campbell, 
then, he has added nothing to our knowledge of poetry ; he has much 
taste, but none of that piercing energy which tosses off the loading ac- 
cessories of a subject, and gets at once to its core and bare first prin- 
ciples. Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than his notions of poetry 
considered in the abstract. It may be, that notliing clear and determi- 
nate respecting its original elements is within the competence of humanity ; 
but if so, a writer’s meditations ought to discover so much to him ; in 
which case it ought to be his care to say nothing. A man’s faculties will 
always tell him, if he will listen to them, whether they view intellectual 
objects sufficiently close to discern their diffei-cnces and properties, or only 
tbremgh the mist and uncertainty of great distance, in which all tints are 
blended and softened down into one pleasing but obscure hue. Most 
writers on poetry appear to be in the latter predicament, and only guess 
what lies beyond a mountain, the vantage ground of whose top their 
minds have never stood on ; and it cannot be denied that Mr. Campljell 
forms no exception to the general rule. As soon however as we escape 
Ins generalities, there is a sensible difference for the better ; we have 
before us a beautiful and easy shore, and our guide appears to be no 
novice in the topography of the country. This task, to be sure, is in- 
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finitely less difficult than developing the principles of so abstruse an art, 
aud requires only taste and acuteness of observation ; whereas, to explain 
as it should be exidained, the nature of poetry, would demand a mind of 
the very first order, employed in peqietual meditation on that most difficult 
and splendid of all the arts of man. 

But let us not be ungrateful to this writer for what he has done ; ho 
saw th^ prevailing taste verging towards the lawless and the marvellous, 
and thought most judiciously that the best antidote to this, was to direct 
a spirited retrospect once more upon the models of ancient art. He may 
lia\'e attached too much importance perhaps to certain bil)lical questions, 
which no soul at present except the (lerinans thinks worth discussing ; but 
fur this there are many excuses, and thinking our readers will readily 
forgive our passing the matter over, we proceed. 

To criticism, the New Monthly has perhaps a more decided leaning 
than any other Magazine. It is a good feature. But this question 
arises — Is it possible, in the narrow space which the struggle after variety 
leaves for criticism, to enter into a pioper analysis of any book deserving 
tlie attention of the critic ^ Wc think it is, aud can point to owe article 
in this Magazine which will bear us out — it is tlie o!ie on the political 
works oi MacchiavelU. The ciitic in that in.stance possessed the first 
requisite for }M;rfortniMg his business well ; he knew what he was writing 
alKHit ; and accordingly informed the reader w hat he w'as to expect in 
the work under consideration. Extracts arc in general poor things, and 
it is a sad book indeed that can lx; judged of by extracts ; for they serve 
at best but to show the stuff of which it is composed, not the masterly 
management and high art of the author. In a short ciitique, therefore, 
if we observe the critic inclined “ to let the author speak fur himself," as 
they say, when about to introduce some limb of his w ork torn at random 
from the body, wo may be siiro it aiise.** from the critic’s inability, in 
nine cases out of ten, to say a word or two of good sens*; in his stead, 
lie would not let the reader witness his shame, but his strength while 
writing totters beneath ilie weight of his burden, and becoming ill-natured 
througli fatigue and inability to bear it into the recesses of his mind, he 
tosses it down in the w ay, and like a weary pedlar, t.akes out the first 
piece that coiiics to hand a.s a specimen of his pack. This, we fear, ap- 
plies in some degree, to the reviewers in the New Monthly, although 
they Seem upon the whole to be freer from the vice of inability than many 
ot their contem]X)raries and rivals. A good writer would certainly have 
less to fear in their hands than in those of almost any we could mention ; 
cbierty |>€rhaj:)« on account of their brevity, for they (piickly perceive 
•.there is no room for them to talk nonsense in. They therefore come at 
once to the point, aud take their colour from their author. Exceptions, 
we allow, the reader may find in this Magazine ; but so much may bo 
said for the majority of its criticisms. 

It is sometimes said that books should be judged of in relation to their 
; that is, the question ought to be, not whether in reality the book 
^ a good book, but merely whether it does or does not reach the end 
aimed at by the author. But it will in a moment he seen that this is 
true only inasmuch as it is a work of art, considered indejjendently of ila 
effects, either upon taste or morals. An obscene or immoral book may 

admirably adapted to answer the ends of the author ; so far, and con- 
sidered as a w'ork of art, it is a fine production. But the question next 
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arising, is, how far is this end a matter of praise or blame? And her? 
the critic will be justified in condemning in toto, what, if men had no 
passions to be wrought to evil, he might praise for the skilfulness of its 
execution. If, in time of peace, and without any just provocation, a 
man shoot another in the eye with an arrow, the person would not praise 
him for his skilfiilness in archery, but would think him to be, if he took 
aim, far more mischievous and ill-disposed than if it occurred by chance. 

To apply this ; In going through the numbers of the New Monthly, 
we have asked ourselves from time to time, what is the aim of this pub- 
lication. It imitates, in some degree, the system of cookery attributed 
to the French; which, far from suffering things to go to the table with 
the flavours bestowed upon them by nature, is principally excellent in 
disguising simple tastes in a })rofusion of sauces and spices. And as 
this system of cookery is put in practice for the pleasure of appetites nut 
sufficiently keen to he stimulated by plain victuals, or mere hunger ; so 
it a[)peared to ug that the New Monthly was adapted for those minds 
tliat would turn away in listlessncss from productions of greater energy 
and sim))licity ; and, rather tlian digest them, remain without any inttd- 
lectual refreshment at all. But fa.shionab!e people do not eat because 
they are liungry, or read because they are in want of knowledge ; but 
simply because th(‘y do not kno\v wliat else to do with their lime, Witli 
them, reading, therefore, is an amusement ; and literary men chiefly 
valued for their powders of affording it with fus little labour as possible to 
the persons amused. And what could possibly do this so well as a 
Magazine, light, airy, iniscellancotis ; able and willing to excite lauglitei 
at any body and every body’s expense— not excepting the gentle authors 
themselves ? Among people of (junlity, nothing is so amusing as scan- 
dal ; but it is, unfertunately, an article whicii most commonly cannot be 
served uj) by the press in retail ; tlicy must take it in the gross, if they 
will persist in enjoying it: that is, (for though w'e love metaphor, we 
love still more to he understood,) the laws will not allow individuals to 
l>e exhibited, by name, in caricature for the delight of the idle ; but it 
takes no care of ranks and orders of men. For here, 

Satire like a wild goose flics 

Unclaimed of any man. 

Mankind may be divided into tw’o classes : those who love and can 
afford to be idle ; and those who w’ould ho idle if they could. The latter 
have ever been obnoxious to the ridicule of the former ; and never more 
so, tlian wdion, escaping for a moment from the trammels of business, 
they have shown a disposition to be as idle as their betters ; that is, as 
those wlio are good for nothing. The fact is, every body, whether idle 
or not, know’s that there is a certain quantity of labour to be performed, 
in order that the machine of society may go on smoothly and easily ; 
and those who have been accustomed to stand by, wuth their hands in 
their pockets, while their brethren are employed in picking up the stones, 
and levelling the banks and hindrances, which might obstruct the ^yhecls 
of this old shattered carriage, called human society, these people, we 
say, are vastly terrified if they see them lift up their heads for a uiomeDt, 
the old affair still going on at a tremendous rate, lest they should be 
expected 


to bear the logs the while ! 
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It is “ their cue,*’ therefore, when they see any one' evince a desire to 
pau'^e for breath, to laugh at him for a silly knave, who has ncitlicr taste 
nor knowledge to 1>e idle after their fashion. 

The reader will better understand what we mean, when w’e refer him 
to that portion of the New Monthly, in which the amusements and relax- 
ations of the citizens of Loudon 'are made an everlasting butt for the 
shafts of false wit, and most ineffectual satire. It is not at all unlikely 
that the authors of these things desire to pass for persons of quality ; and 
it may be that one or two of them has been at a race-course or boxing- 
ring in the company of some bankrupt-lord : at all events they have one 
peculiarity of nobdity ; they are as dull and prosing as the best of them ; 
and, what is still worse, are not contented to be dull in prose, but hitch 
most lame witticisms in most limping rhymes, and smile over it, and call 

it POETRY.' 

It seems, therefore, that the aim of the .New Monthly is (o amxne. 
Now amusement, w'e all know, is generally something that requires less 
intense or less constant exertion than labour ; and as the discovery of 
truth, or even the creating a desire to search after it, is very laborious ; 
and the combating of prejudices, errors, and false tastes, not less so ; it 
is certain that neither the one nor the other can enter more than inciden- 
tally into the means used by this publication to accomplish its end. Not- 
withstanding, we sometimes find its contributors, weary of this perpetual 
vivacity, assume a serious and even passionate tone ; fanned probably 
into warmth by the air of antiquity breathing over their classical studies. 
In these cases, w’e have observed the difl'erence betweon trifling with 
literature, and coming to her as to the Goddess of our idolatry : in the 
one, with heart closed and head made dizzy by affectation, the votary 
approaches in a mist, that hides the majesty of the object before him 
from his view, and offers his paltry incense to a power that averts her 
visage, and disdains liis worship : in the other, the adorer is drawn 
along by the secret force of inspiration ; his heart elate, his soul on fire ; 
and what he offers up, are his passions, his hopes, his love, his longing 
after immortality ! The result is answ'crahle. 

Not that w'e are any enemies to gaiety and wit ; w’e only object to 
living continually upon such light fare. We love in a periodical to pass 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 

But it seems there w'ere certain Magazines, formerly very popular in 
this metropolis, that abominated every thing like wit, and were uniformly 
heavy and useful^ as it is called. As a counterpart to thesc,*tlic present 
.race of periodicals profess to have sprung up ; and intend, wo presume, 
to be as uniformly light and useless. They lead us into antitheses against 
our inclination ; but let it pass. We see only one objection to this mode 
of proceeding ; it w'ill create a middle sort, which may chance to bear 
away the palm from both. The manner of saying things is a great deal ; 
but one should be quite sure, before he suffers that to occupy his serious 
thoughts, that he really lias something to say. Those who deal in mere 


* We have no room for specimens of this poetry ; but let the reader turn U> 
Mrs. Dobbs at hdmej” “London Ljrics;’* ‘‘The Court of Aldermen 
/ Peter Pindarics &c.: and for proee satire (prose par etninencei) he will find 

»t at everv turn. 
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vivacity and smartness, aie apt to lose a ‘^reat portion of tlieir spiii^litliing; 
if forced at any time to encounter reason and argument ; those qualitux 
upon uliich they prided tlnunselves, tlien sink into pertness and ill-man- 
ners; and calm logic or passionate eloquence, divesting them of tlicir 
self-possession, turns hack tlieir stream of A\it(icisms upon themsehc-;, 
and overturns in a moment, hat they liad heeu years in hiulding (i[. 
'(’here are ’writers of genuine talent who now' and tlien contrihuti' t.» the 
New' Monthly : a grrsater nuinhei, we think, than to any puiilication (,f 
tlie same class ; these givi’ it a character; these cause it to he read, at d 
occasionally to he admiied ; and if these w'cre multiplied, if llunr aitulcv 
were longer and more fiecpient, in spite pf its fiivolity, it would he a \(i\ 
pleasing woik. An it is, (though ccitainly it is the hrst periodical ef it^ 
kind,) this can only now' and then he said of it ; and that, too, when the 
spirit of th(‘ puhlication is stilled hy foieign inHueiice. 

'I'o conclude': the New M mthly isinoie valuable upon the whole iImh 
any similar puhlication ; and, hating a few’ dull articles now and then, i> 
pie-eminently what it professes to he, — light, lively, and amusing. Tlu‘ 
few artich's it gives on serious subjects are valuable ; such as the onf'^ nii 
West Indian Slaveiv, the y\ustiian hanperor ofr/oiyos’/ Lord Holland, 
Morgan, cKre. whicJi appeared in late Numbers; and some that liaic 
oecasionally appeared in pievious volumes. 13ut the reader must Ioii>x 
upon it (diiellv as spiightly literary chit-ehat, caiiahle of atfordmg a 
pleasant lehixation from the seventy of study or the ])i( ssure of l)llsl^e^^ , 
ns such it may he useful to persons of almost all classe>, and may help tlie 
tliiiikiiig man to form an estimate of the taste of the times. 


TIIK IIAKVKST MOllNING. 

Now Avaiin heiiealh the village eaves 
'I’he sjiatrow sleeps, and all is still, 
L\cej>t the liembhiig aspen leaves, 

And huhl'le of the rill : 

'(’he unweaiied cat, if on the watch, 

'I'he lustling mouse amid the thatch 
Might hear fai oil, a calm so deej) 
lias wrapped tlie weary woild in sleep ! 

Lnt haik! the early cock-crow breaks 
I’he charm of night; the leaper lieais, 
And, sully, loused unwilling, wreaks 
1 1 i,-> w rath on heedless ears ; 
h’or still the cock renews his peal. 

Sharp as if Nature’s commonweal 
'Chrougli lustic sloth were threatened haim. 
And he, its guardian, felt alarm. 

Tlie clow’ns are up! and many a joke 
Upon some lagging hind goes round, 
Whom Morpheus with a heavier yoke 
Of pleasing blumher hound ; 
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Then blithe afield they take their way, 
Sleep’s remnants shaking oil’ in i>lay. 
While darkness jet o’erveils the view 
Of hill and valley steeped in dew. 

And yet a consciousness of day 

l^ervades the landseaj)e all around, 

A tinu;e of softly pleasim^ pjray, 

A sweetly creeping sound ! 

Hut still the inornin*:: star is l)ii«^ht, 

Aik^ boldly throws his golden light 
y\long the fiont serene ot h(‘aven, 

W'heie myriads moie the hcait enliven. 

'Idle eaith, awaki'd liy gmitle airs, 

Mo.st fragrance fiom her tresses throw 
And every scent its edge repaiis, 

And emulates the rose 
Of spiiijg, which })ioiidly tosses wide 
Its odouis on the gushing tide 
(-)f air, that wafts along the meads, 

W heie faines count their matin-lHsuis. 

And last, but not least sweet, the song 
Of buds tbroughoul (he vale is heard, 
In lapturous cadema* home along 
'1 he pearl-bespnnkled sw aid ! 

No litth' head beni^ath the wing, 
f'or gohh'ii visions slumlx'i ing, 

Hemains, the scent of lipened coin 
Aw’akes (hem as about ’tis home. 

And man the general bliss pai takes, 

And feels bis tiamjuil bosom swidl 
illi young didight, as o’er tiie lakes 
He hears the sbejdierd’s bell. 

And se( s the Idtan’s saffion lav 
Heat bright upon the inounlain way, 

'l iuging th(‘ sti(*ams with ambm' light. 
And putting Night’s pale mists to (light. 

P«)etic dreams of other da\s, 

Swt'ut fables ol the. elder time, 

His soul’s tbiek-springing fancies raise, 
And .^tamp bis hopes snbiiim* ! 

He sees the day -dispensing Ood 
Ascend the path Apollo trod, 

Nor wonders that the Oreek adored 
The bearded Magian’i* glorious Lord. 
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HISTOUrCAL ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND PRORABLE 
RESULTS OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 

From the French of Mons, J. B. Say} * 

Ir seems to me tlmt the inhabitants of the Continent of Europe enter- 
tain very generally the most erroneous notions respecting the power of the 
English in the East Indies. They frequently inquire, what is the origin 
of this power ; by w'hom is it exercised ; is it the East India Company 
that governs ; is it the military authority, or the government, in fact, 
of the mother country? It appears to be firmly believed that this domi- 
nion is the principal source from which the English nation derives iti? 
opulence. Even those Governments whose interest it is to possess the 
most correct ideas on questions of political economy, partake, in this 
instance, of the opinions of the vulgar. They persuade themselves that 
the people of India are sinking to the earth beneath the British yoke, 
and that, to overturn so odious and precarious a power, it were suHiciont 
to appear in a warlike manner in that country : Bonaparte wished to 
march by the way of Egypt for their emancipation ; and the cabinet of 
St. Petersburgh has twenty times contemplated the project of reaching 
Bengal by the banks of the Caspian. 

I should esteem myself happy could I destroy these illusions, if they 
are to be pursued at the expense of tlie lives and treasures of European 
nations; quidquid delirant reges^ kc. Besides, is it not matter of 
ivonder to see a company of merchants become the sovereigns of a country 
five or six times larger than Great Britain, possessing a |K)pu]ation of 
forty millions according to some, and according to others, of seventy 
millions ? * Even though this sovereignty were merely nominal ; though 
the Hindoos were the only persons deriving l)enefit from it, in spite of 
the Company; though this Company itself were unequal to its affairs, 
and in no condition to reimburse the funds advanced by its stockholders 
and creditors, still ought we with the greater earnestness to endeavour 
to know the truth on this head, and to comprehend an order of things 
hitherto unexampled in the annals of the world ; and which probably ts 
about to undergo important changes. 

The first privilege for trading beyond the Cape of Good Hope, was 
granted to a company of merchants by Queen Elizabeth in 1600. Its 
capital, formed from shares of fifty pounds each, did not amount to 
72,000 pounds sterling. During the protectorate of Cromwell in 1655, 
the privilege w’as suspended, and the commerce of India, at that period 


* We received the original Essay of Mons. Say, during the month prccedinif 
our last publication, as stated in the announcement of our last Number. From 
tliat Essay, a Translation was immediately prepared for publication in our pages* 
It has since, however, appeared in a separate pamphlet in English, published l>y 
Messrs. Trcnttel and Wurtz. Hut the name of M. Say, and the importance of the 
subject, justify our adhering to the resolution originally formed, of inserting the 
Essay entire, with a few notes appended, where the subject appears to us to 
require them. 

* From the latest accounts it appears that the population of British India 
exceeds eighty millions. 
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an independent empire governed by Anrung?ebe, was free to every 
.Englishman; but in three years the privilege was re-established, and was 
rontinoed to the year 1689. At that period (that is, one year after the 
revolution, which for the second time drove the Stuart family from the 
throne of England), AVilliam’s ministers, pressed by fniancial embar- 
rassments’ listened to the propositions of a new company, whicli, as tlio 
price of the privilege which they demanded and obtainc !, oflered to tho 
Government the loan of 2,000,000/. sterling, at eight per eent. What 
characterizes this last grant, is its being given hy Act of Parliament, and 
its confirming those privileges accorded to tl»e Coinpariy by preceding 
charters, of forming and po.sscssing plantations anil tactories, and of 
erecting fortifications to defend them. Little did they then suspect that 
they were laying the foundations of a vast empire! When a peo])Ie 
possesses fortified places, troops are required to garrison them ; they 
must resist aggressions, conclude alliances and treaties; and, in fact, 
from the year 1698, these characteristics of sovereignty were granted to 
the agents of the Company; hut, by a restriction which marks tho 
sj)irit of the times, they w ere only permitted to make war or peace with 
such princes as were not Christians. 

Until then the Company had been up<4i the same footing in Ilindoostan 
ns the Nabobs, Rajahs, Khans, and otlier petty princes, gradually be- 
come independent of the Mogul, Tartar, and Persian sovereigns, w'ho, at 
various epochs, had invaded these vast and beautiful regions. 

From this period, the jn ivilegc of the Company was renewed from 
time to time, with all those formalities which, in England, always ac- 
company the promulgation of laws. Sometimes it was stij)uIatod that 
the charter should be understood to last until it was formally revoked, 
but that the Company should be informed three years before such revo- 
cation; at other times, a certain number of years was stated as the term 
ef its duration, at the end of which it was again continued, tho Com- 
pany being only compelled to make certain sacrillccs, whicli it generally 
contrived to render merely nominal. 

Up to the year 1753, the territorial possessions of the Company and its 
Indian sovereignty, extended only over a few cities, or rather forts, such 
as Madras, intended to protect a small surrounding territory. But about 
that time Dupleix, w ho commanded the PVench in India, a daring, able, 
and unscrupulous man, gave the first loose to that ambition, which, if it 
did not excuse the complexion assumed by tliat of the English, served 
at least as a pretext for its development. Madras, at that time the 
principal establishment in India, had cajutulatcd to a handful of French 
soldiers: Dupleix infringed the articles of caj)itulatioii, declared himself 
Je ally of an Indian prince then at war with another, and taught the 
English that Macchiavellian policy, of intermeddling in all the wars of the 
native princes, to des^oy one by the other, from whicli they afterward.9 
drew w many advantages. On all occasions they were the declared 
wioniies of those w ho w ere protected by the French. Lord Clive, a man 
of considerable ability, commanded the forces of the Company about the 
niiddle of the last century : be succeeded in subduing not only the 
French but the Hindoos also who were protected by them ; and, as nations 
seldom check themselves in the midst of success, the English w'ere driven 
forward in the career of conquest. Their power, thrown into the balance 
10 all quarrels which arose, generally determined tlieir issue in favour 
OileniulHeM, Vol.3. 2 L 
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of Ruch princes as they protected. They shared ilie spoils of the van- 
quished ; and the conqueror, owing them his crown, became tlieir vassal, 
until such time as they were enabled to strip him of his dominions in lib 
turn. 

Tippoo-Sahib, sultan of Mysore, the last native prince whose power 
they had reason to fear, fell beneath the ruins of Seringapatam, lus 
capital, when it was taken by assault in 1799; and now the power uf 
the Company extends along the course of the Ganges beyond Delhi; 
over the whole peninsula of India, if we except a few points on the 
Malabar coast, still subject to the Portuguese, or to petty Musulmaji 
princes ; certain provinces possessed by the Mahrattas, and the places 
where fornjerly stood Pondicherry and Chandernagore, which were 
given up to the French ^-1814 ; and which seiwe no purpose, unless it 
be to conceal the commerce carried on by French privateers with the 
British possessions. 

On the first opportunity these strips of territory would fall into tlie 
pow'er of the English Company, which is well aware that whenever tlie 
English Government may authorize it, they may be taken possession of 
in a moment. It is mistress of all the remainder ; and its dominion may 
be considered as confirmed from the Indus on the w’est to the Biirram- 
pooter on the east; tliat is, from countries that border on Persia, to 
regions whicli form the frontiers of China ; and from south to iiortli 
between the Indian seas and the mountains of Tibet. Not that the 
English or their agents actually administer the affairs of this vast extent 
of country. It is divided into a great number of i)rincipalities, goveinitl 
under different titles by Nabobs, Rajahs, or other petty princes, who all, 
directly oi indirectly, hold their authority of the English, and rule ac- 
cording to their good pleasure. They may be considered, as fiscal agents, 
who give up to the Company a portion of the tribute which ibey extoit 
from their subjects. When they appear not sufiloiently submi.Shiw', 
others are put in their place. The Company has however in its own 
hands the actual administration of several large provinces, in whicl) it 
maintains sufficient forces to make itself respected. Its capital is Cal- 
cutta; where all those establishments that commonly sunound the scat 
of government arc seen; numerous civil, military, and judicial function- 
aries, and many rich Europeans, who on their own account have com- 
mercial relations with other countries both in Asia and Europe. Tlic 
Europeans of that city commonly reside in sumptuous buildings, ami 
display a magnificence truly Asiatic. They imitate, nay surpass, tlic 
rich Hindoos in luxury. The population of Calcutta amounts, it is said, 
to about six or seven bundled thousand ; the greater part flindoos, 
weavers and little merchants, who live in small cottages. Add to tlieec, 
servants and beareis of palankeens, who are very numerous, and, bcirg 
sober, cost little to their employcis. 

Such is the situation of the Comliany in India. But in its relations 
with the mother country, it can only be considered as an intermediary ol 
the English Government over that part of the world. In proportion as it 
has extended its authority and its imports, the*Government has always 
shared in the increase, although the Company has never failed to pay 
whatever troops the Government has placed at its disposal. It considers 
itself invented with the rights of sovereignty, and consequently of raising 
taxes, aldiough for a time it gives up the exercise of those rights to the 
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Company. S^nce 1767, when iho conquests of l.ord Clive had changed 
a commercial company into a political power, it was agreed the Coin]>any 
should pay 400,000/. sterling annually to the Govc*rninent ; but these 
payments have been but imperfectly realized, under pretence that the 
Company had incurred great expense in reducing the native princes ; so 
that in 1773, far from being able to pay any portion of the revenue col- 
lected in India, it was compelled to borrow of the Government, or rather 
of the nation under the guarantee of Government, 1,400,000/. sterling. 
In 1785, it demanded a certain time to pay off tlie custom-house dues then 
owing to the Treasury, which amounted to considerable sums. And in 
1812, the Government again borrowed for the use of the Company, about 
3,680,000/. sterling. 

AH these embarrassments, and other causesdnto which it is useless to 
enter, have gradually placed the Company in entire dependence on the 
Ministry. Its Directors, assembled at London, seem to administer by 
their servants the dominions of the Company, because they }>tay its agents; 
but in 1784, the minister obtained leave of the Parliament to erect a per- 
manent council bearing the name of the Boaid of Control, composed gene- 
rally of the Prime Minister and his creatures. With this council the Di- 
rectors arc compelled to concert respecting all appointments to places of 
high trust, as well as all operations civil and military. It is this J3onrd, 
(herefore, which governs in reality.' The independence of the Directors 
is reduced to what concerns mere commercial matters. 'I'he nomination 
to all offices as well in Europe as in Asia, or the confirmation of all such 
nominations, adds considerably to the means of influence and corruption 
possessed by the Crown. It is estimated that the Conqiany actually 
maintains in India, 15,000 civil agents, of wliicli 3,000 are iMiropean ; 

160.000 soldiers and officers, of w4iom 20,000 are Euroiicans, and 

25.000 .sailors; which altogether amount to 200,000. 

It now remains to discover what advantage the East India Company 
or the mother country have derived or will derive from the possession of 
this colony. And first, taking as our guide the latest and liest calcula- 
tions, viG And that in 1798, in spite of four years’ peace, tluj revenue ol 
British India amounted to no more than 8,040,000/. sterling. The 
expenses, including the interest of the debt, amounted in the same year 
to 8,075,000/. sterling; making an excess of expenditure of 35,000/. 
Under the government of Lord Wellesley, the evil was prodigiously in- 
creased, in spite of the subsidies which he extorted, and the territory 
which he added to the British possessions. When his administration 

* To the English reader, it caw hardly he necessary to stale lhat this is an error. 

Board of Control cares only to secure its share of the patioijage : .and when 
a Governor is to be appoiuteil, as in the case of Mr. Lnshiiigtou and Sir John 
Malcolm, they will fight a hard battle to carry their point for tiicir fa'ourite ; 
hut in all other matters, if the Diiectors yield to them in this, the India Company 
may do what they please ; and, instead of a check to their abuses, 6c sure 
lintl an encouragement to further oppressions in the a-senimg cot‘dtict of the 
Hoard of Control. The very name is in disuse at the India House, both in their 
correspondence and conversation ; ami it is now the fashion to say, th® Board of 
I'Ommissioners for the Affairs of India. If any one should desire to ‘icc how 
little the whole body really does, we would advise him to call any day o^ the week 
what is called the India Board, in Cannon-row, Westminster ; and h® "’ll 1 fi"'l 
iin immense building, with halls and porters, and passages and private’ 
abundance; but the silence and desertion that every where prevails» 5*p®ttk» 
Volumes as to the total uselessness of iu existence. 

2 L 2 
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terminated, in 1806, the revenue amounted to nearly 15,400,000/. ster- 
ling ; the exj)enditure, still including the interest of the debt, to nearly 
17,680,000/. making a deficit of upwards of 2,280,000/. sterling. It is 
a question among English political economists, to know whether the in- 
creasing deficit in the finances of the Company arises from the expense? 
of its government, or losses occasioned by the nature of its cbmmerce. 
These latter are more difficult to be understood, because no account of 
them is furnished to the Board of Control. Nevertheless, it is thought tliat 
the commerce with China produces considerable gain, but still insufficient 
to balance the losses sustained in its other branches. One proof of this 
is, that when the Company presented an address to Parliament in 1808, 
craving its assistance, the Directors laid before them an estimate of all 
the imports and exports from 1797 to 1807. This estimate proves that 
the exports exceeded the imports by nearly 5,680,000/. sterling, in eleven 
years ; or a deficit of about 440,000/. annually, wdiich added to its other 
losses, amounts to 2,720,000/. yearly loss. 

These calculations are extracted from Adam Smith, from Colquboiin, 
and from a most excellent work on the National Debt by Robeit Hamil- 
ton; but above all, fiom Mi. Mill’s excellent lii&tory of British India, 
jniblislicd in 1817. 

After this exposure, it w-ill not appear surprising that the East India 
Company is so prodigiously in debt, both in India and Europe; espe- 
cially as, in spite of its losses, it has never ceased to pay to its stock- 
holders a dividend of 10^ per cent. In 1805, it confessed a dchr, 
amounting to 6,000,000/. iu England, and about 25,600,000/. iu India; 
making a total of nearly 31,600,000/. steiling. But I observe that it 
fixed the amount of this debt only after having deducted certain sunn 
upon which it considered itself in a condition to reckon avith certainty. 
Now, if these sums are nothing more than bad debts which it is impos- 
sible should ever be paid, they cannot be placed in the balance to dimi- 
nish their actual debt. What are we to think, for instance, of the value 
of forts, w alehouses, magazines, &c. wdiich it reckons in its actual stock ^ 
For, besides that such things w'ould not be w^orth to any other person, 
wliat they cost tlie Company, which formed the basis of their valuation, 
they are not, in the hands of a government, articles of disposable value, 
as they might he in those ol an individual. When an individual, ujxm 
an estate worth a hundred thousand crowns, makes improvements to the 
amount of fifty thousand crowns, he may flatter himself on account of 
the money he has laid out, that he shall sell the land for one hundred 
and fitly thousand crowms. The improvements arc alienable, *.becaiifie 
the estate is. But a government has only the iisii-fniit of its possessions. 
When they pass to the government that succeeds it, the latter makes no 
account to the former for the improvements, or public cstablihliments, it 
thought proper to make. These establishments arc thought to have been 
made for the benefit of the public \ they continue to pay to the public 
the interest of the sums laid out in their erection, by the services they 
render it. The new' government is fully authorized to say to that whicli 
preceded it, “ It is not you ; it is those whose affairs you administered, 
that furnished tlic funds for these establishments ; you owe them the en- 
joyment of them ; w^e do nothing more than execute your obligations ; we 
are not to pay you the principal of a fund for which we pay others the 
interest.” 
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Other debts of the Company are not more capable of being realized 
than the ones we have mentioned. For example : the Company reckons 
in its active stock about 1 ,7‘20,000/. laid out in its expedition to Egypt, 
when Bonaparte was master of that country. Now this debt was incurred 
much more for the sake of the Company than for that of the English 
Government, who does not acknowledge the debt. The Government of 
Great Britain would have more reason to demand from the Company 
the defraying of the expense incurred by Nelson’s tlcct, and the expedi- 
tion w hich wrested Egypt from the French. At least, these pretensions 
destroy each other. 

Such, also, is the sum of 2,000,000/. due to the Company from the 
Nabob of Arcot, and the Rajah of Tanjore ; tlic.se prince.s will not bo 
much inclined to pay these debts to the Company, which has since con- 
quered their country, and deprived them of all the means of ])aymcnt. 
Now all these debts ainout at least to 16,000,000/. sterling! which, not 
being to be deducted, as tlic Company pretond.s, leaves the jirincipal of 
this debt nearly 48,000,000/. sterling. 

We arc, therefore, authorized to consider the East India Company as 
a sovereign and commercial as.sociation, which, gaining nothing, neither 
]>y its sovereignty nor its commerce, i.s reduced to borrow large sums an- 
nually, in order to distribute to its stockholders au apiicarance of prolit. 

Nuch arc tlie real results, founded on facts and avowed calculations, of 
this famous sovereignty of the English in India. The Company loses by 
It, unless it means to shift all losses ujion its ereditois. I’be Government 
loses by it, in the first place, the sums advaiued, the loans it is compel- 
led to afford the Company, or at least gnaiantu' ; added to tlie very con- 
siderable cx[K‘nse of the colonial e.stablishments iiit<'nde(l to protect the 
English in Asia; viz. tho.se of the Island of St. Helena, of the ('a])e 
of Good Ho]k*, and of the Maui itius. According to liord \hilentin, that of 
the Cape alone costs about 260,000/, sterling annually. Excepting vanity, 
V'liat advantage does England gain by all tliese losses ^ that i.«, what pro- 
fits does it derive from the establi.shineiit of its Company and soverin’gnty 
iu India? Are they the dividends paid to (he stoekholdeis But suppos- 
ing they were paid, not from loans, but altogether fiom profits realized, 
is it to be imagined that free merchants, wdio would carry on the trade 
it the Company did not exist, would not realize any profits on thci mer- 
chandise of the East, which they >vouId fnrni.sh to Jhigland and tli(‘ 
other nations of Europe ? it is more than probable that, all thing.s 
balanced, they would derive somewliat more than 10^ percent, from tin; 
funds they would employ in this commerce. I'his profit, therefore, is 
to be considered as arising from the establishment of the (h)inpany. 

B the Company did not exist, it could not borrow wlierewilh to jiay its 
dividend ; and tiie equivalent of this dividend would, nevertlielo.s.s, he 
received by English merchants.* 

3 he same calculation must be applied to the profits made by the Englisli 

* A company that borrows a million lo portion out nuion;^st it-, stm kholrf T'i, 
withdraws so inucli fro.ii the capital of the country; th.it is, fiom sum-, wliicn 
have been accumulated, and might he employed in forw.inling industnous under 
takings ; and this million is employed bv those sto( kholders wbo receive it, as a 
portion of iheir iucoine, in expenses wh.cli produce; nothuig. It is, thcreloie, to 
he accounted mere waste, similar to that o: which a priubgal in iivahial i< goiltv 
who gradually encrouclic- nuou tlie piincipal of hii fortune to [i.iy the iiitcreit of 
bis debts. 
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manufacturers on goods sent by t])e Company to India, Supposing the 
Company were supj^ressed, free traders would transport the same mer- 
chandise to India, and allow to manufacturers the same profits. These 
profits, therefore, in no way depend upon the establishment of the Com- 
pany, or the losses which it sustains. In like manner also must we rea- 
son respecting the merchandise of India, supplied by the English to the 
other European nations. Were the Company annihilated, these supplies 
would not be the less wanting. So likewise in regard to the custom- 
house dues, said to he paid by the Company on its importations. The 
only difference w'hich a monopoly introduces into this part of the busi- 
ness is this, the Company constantly owes a jxution of these dues, which 
it will never pay; whereas individuals w'ould always discharge such 
dues immediately, because to them the Custom-house gives no credit. 

^ To sum up all, it is pretended that the fortunes accumulated by indl- 
viduals emydoyed, w'hether justly or not, more than counterbalance the 
losses sustained by the Company, and the nation which supports it ; and 
in truth, it there were no Company, if there w'ere no British sovereigijty 
in India, there would ho no persons employed in that country. It may 
he said, indeed, that, independently of the principals, afiee trade would 
have its agents; but, I speak candidly, their gains would be small com- 
pared witli those ot the Company. This indemnification therefore i? 
real. The Company loses yearly, or causes the English nation to lose, 
nearly two millions and a half sterling, more nr less ; but it enables 
its agents to gain, in the same time, somewhat more, probably, than half 
a mdlion. This, therefore, is the amount of what is added to the riches 
of England by its famous East India Company; without its assistance, 
England would not purchase an annual gain of half a million, with an 
annual loss of two millions and a half I 

Even ot this halt million of gain, however, we must reckon only that 
portion w'hich is brought from India, without requiring any return ; that 
is, fortunes transmitted to England to be there placed at interest ; for as 
to w hat is received and spent in India, it adds not one farthing to the 
wealth of England. 

I may here observe, that those offices which allow those who fill them 
to accumulate large fortunes, to be transmitted to England, are not nu- 
merous in India ; for one truly lucrative, there are a hundred producing 
but middling gain, which is spent in the country itself. Warren Has- 
tings, it is true,. carried home with him immense sums, with which he 
purchased attestations of innocence from the English Court, amj the 
venal majorities of the two Houses of Parliament ; but Warren Has- 
tings had been Governor- General for thirteen years; and during his 
reign, the most favourable opportunities had occurred of stripping the 
native princes, and committing extortions on the people. Besides, (set- 
ting aside all considerations of pure morality and just policy, which agree 
but ill with such shameful actions as these,) even should the sums carried 
home to England by individuals, equal the tw'o millions and a half of 
loss, which, we have seen, that England must set down to the account 
of its Indian sovereignty, it is a fine piece of management to extract 
from the coffers of the state, that is, of the nation, splendid fortunes for 
individuals to consume at their ease in their dwellings. Are there dis- 
coverable in such conduct any seeds of national greatness ? 

In order to discover the origin of a nation’s riches, we must not con* 
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sidcr iU external relations ; it must be sought for in the bosom of tlie 
nation itself. It is the active and judicious industry of the English ; it 
is the order and economy of their principal adventurers ; it is the pro- 
tection they always fi^ in equal laws— that are the mines from whence 
they have derived their treasures ;* and these mines are within the reach 
of all natfona. 

It may be asked, what wdll be the fate of the British power in India? 
To suppose oneself in a condition to give a positive reply to such a 
question, would, doubtless, argue extreme temerity. No one can |K*ne- 
trate the darkness of the future ; but we may look upon certain events as 
more, and certain others as less, probable, and on some as altogether 
impossible. On each renewal of the charter, the British Government 
and the Company, through a confused instinct of their position and in- 
terests, ha^e gradually tended towards the emancipation of commerce, 
and the substitution of the sovereignty of the State in place of that of the 
(’oinpany. The last charter, dated 1813, wdiich is to expire in 1834, 
Slates, that by procuring a license from the Company, every Britisli sub- 
ject may trade to India. This license they cannot refuse; and should 
they make any ditficiilty, the Board of Control would decide.* The 
China trade only has been exclusively reserved (u the Coin)>any. 

We see, therefore, that tlie Indian trade, properly so called, is no 
longer in its possession, and that even (he sovereignty is slipping from its 
hands. It has more influence in the China trade, which is ]>rofltabIe, 
because tea, and certain kinds of silk and nankeen, can he obtained only 
in that country; which compels the English buyers to lie at the mercy 
of the Company: but very shortly none but ilje English will pnrehaso 
from it the merchandise of Canton; for other merchants, the Americans 
particularly, will be able to furnish them to other nations at a cheaper 
rate. The English themselves will become tired of paying extravagant 
prices for these commodities ; and to augment the product of the cus- 
toms, the Government, in all probability, will throw down this last re- 
treat of monopoly. 1 should not be surprised if, at the expiration of the 
charter, in 1834, it were no more renewed ; and if India were governed 
by a Viceroy, and the Company’s debt added to that of the nation. 

In that case, the Company might continue to tralhc, in concurrence 
with the rest of the nation, as a mere commercial association, and would 
probably crumble to pieces by degrees, for want of being able to maintain 
a competition with free trade. If these events have not happened sooner 
it is because private interest, in this case, as in all others, has prolonged 
the duration of abuses. The function of Director of the East India Com- 


* India, the very country of which M. Say writes, is a melancholy exception. 
This source of wealth, protection of property from known aud equal laws, has 
there no existence, as far as the English settler in the country is concerned : for 
he may be turned outof his house aud home, and all his property be broken up and 
destroyed, without his offending any known law, and without others suffering the 
same punishment for the same fault. What is condemned in one is rewarded in 
another ; and none can know whether his turn of arbitrary punishment may not 
come next. 

• Here is another error. The Court can, and do refuse ; and when applica- 
tion is made to the pretended Board of Control, to set aside the refusal which 
they are authorized to do, they play their cards into the Directors' hands, and 
confirm, instead of annulling, the refusal, and that too without assigning any 
reason whatever for so doing. 
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pany, is a place of great emolument, and one that gives an extensive 
patronage ; that is, gives to those who hold it the privilege of nominating 
to various offices both in Europe and Asia, and many favours to bestow, 
a great part of which the Director reserves for himself and his family. 
The members of the Board of Control are also paid highly. ^ On this 
account, interested men are willing to see the banks of the Ganges ra- 
vaged by oppression, the Company’s debt daily increased, and the com- 
merce of the nation obstructed in its movements.* 

Nevertheless, since the superior functionaries of the Company, and 
the members of administration have begun to keep watch on each other; 
since terrible complaints have been heard in the House of Commons; 
since numerous publications have explained to the nation the real state 
of things, and the nature of its true interests, abuses have sensibly dimi- 
nished. The British administration of tljose vast countries ''appears <0 
have gained a new character. It has begun to protect property;* justice 
is equitably adiministered in all those provinces immediately under 
English rule and, appeals to the superior courts having been rendered 
easier, the Rajahs and tributary princes have been compelled to observe 
something like equity in their proceedings. A European police, repres- 
sion of crime, and trial by jury are gradually introduced.’ The Eng!i^h 
liave absolutely renounced all pretensions to meddle with the prejudices 
of the Hindoos, or to attempt their conversion to Christianity.^ They 
even prefer that they should remain attached to their own o[)inions. They 
are either Musulmans or disciples of Bramah Now Islamism renders 
men resigned and docile; tlie religion of Bramah, by consecrating ^^illl 
inflexible rigour the inslitution of castes, is favourable to subordination. 

^ This is a perfectly faithful piitiire, both of the fact and the reasons of the 
case : — l)ut in wliat a degrading light does it evhihit the men ulio are eternall) 
professing their love for their country, and their desire to improve mankind ' 

^ Property is not safe under the Knglish administration ; nor can it ever be so, 
until the odious jiower of tearing a man from that property without trial, or even 
hearing, is abolished. The saliie of many descriptions of property depetuU 
entirely on its vigi'ant superintendence ; and to remove, by violence, any niuii 
from such a property as this, is, in elfeet, to destroy the property itself. 'J'lii'') 
however, is the state of things in India. 

•5 Justice is not impariiall\ administered in the countries subject to Eiigli-h 
rule; and it is not too much to say, that under the existing system of the Xillali 
ami Ih’ovincial Courts, it iscpiitc impossible that it should he so. It was solemnly 
asserted, in the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal, and has never been 
denied, that in the Kast India Company’s Courts in India, justice was notoriously 
])ut u|) to auction, and sold to the highest bidder ! , 

7 Ihe Trial by Jury existed in the “Paucheyt" of the Natives before the 
English were known in Imlia, and is not so pievalent now as it was then. Tlie 
Trial by Jury, as nscil by the English, is not only making no progress whatever 
mnung the Natives of India, but it is denied to the British themselves in all cl\il 
cases; and it therefore often happens, that a single Judge, highly subservient to 
the (iovernmeut, will be called on, by his mere dictum, and without a Jury, to 
decide on questions of property between (lovermnent and individuals, to the 
iimount of thousands of jiounds sterling at once ! 

” This is not correct. The English take no pains whatever to' improve the 
temporal condition of their unhappy subjects. I'liey fleece them of all they can 
spare in this world, and delude the |>eople of Europe with a show of liciug very 
attentise to their destination in the next. But they really care for nothing hut 
gain ; and, in their estimation, that is the best religion for their subjects, wliich 
enables them tube oppressed with the least probability of resistance ; and to li'C 
on the smallest possible sum, so that the surplus may be the greater to be wrung 
fro.n tlK'in for tlteir Treasury. 
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The most perfect toleration, therefore, exists in British Iiidi.a ; and if we 
add that peace reigns in those vast countries, formerly torn to pieces by 
the dissensions of a hundred despots ; that industry is protected, and 
that every one may now enjoy the^ fruit of his labours and amass capital 
in security, ue shall be compelled to acknowledge that the condition of 
Ilindoostan has never been more happy.® 

It has sometimes been said that tl»is colony, like so many otliers, will 
one day render itself independent; but it has not been suiliciently con- 
sidered that India is not, properly speaking, a colony ; that is, the Eng- 
lish have never driven out nor destroyed the aliorigines.’*' The Ilindoos 
still remain what they were under Aurung/ebe; and probably are more 
numerous and industrious. They might, therefore, be masters of their 
own country, if they desired it." What are forty-live thousand lulers, 

'J It would he worth while to ask the Natives of India themselves ahoul this, 
bir John Malcolm says they arc all discontented, and npe for revolt, Mr.Hvissi ll 
j«rcsents a fii^htful picture of their misery; and wC have reason to know, from 
the he*.! possible evidence, tlmt the Natives generally are so f.ir from hcvti” 
liappier now than at any former period, that there are not ten in a hundred who 
do not helicve the contrary, whatever their fears may eomjiel lliein, when askcil, 
to expres’?. 

It is by no means necessarj, that the sejjlement of the I'nglish in India 
should lead to the immediate extermination of the Indians tliemselves, unless it 
he snpjKisecl, that when tlie English came among them, the loimtry was already 
peopled up to the utmost eapacity to bear, and that then* was no room even to 
increase, either from within or without, the means of snhsistem e. A million of 
hnglishmen might settle in India, and, iiistcid of diminishing, they might, by 
improved government, cultivation, manuf.u tiircs, &(*. add a imlhoii to the native 
population also ; and still pre\)are the meansof snlisisteiice for fen millions more, 
lint, as every generation must die away and give place to another, is it not exeii 
desirable, on the score of happiness to the human race, that itIO milhons ol 
Ignorant, superstitions, indolent, and enslaved beings, should he replaced by the 
same number of intelligent, reasonable, active, and iree men Is it better lor 
humanity, that the United States of America should he peopled as it is; or that 
the Cherokees and Chickasaw s should come back again, and let their wig- warns 
he erected on the rums of the Capitol at Wasliington, and their ilismal swamps 
replaee the elegant and healthy scjuares of Phihuh Iphia r hither the coloniita- 
tioii of barbarous countries by civilized nations is a good or an evil. If it he a 
good, we ought immediately to enc'onrngc it in India; — if an evil, North AmericM 
should give back her population to (Jri;at Biitain — South Amenta sUonhl pour 
her republican children into the la[) of licrhigoteil and besotted mother, Spain — 
and India itself should yield uji her train of English udventiiiers who go to 
dram all the wealth they can from the country, vvithont leaving even a tra(:e 
behind them of that which wouhl cost them nothing hut pleasure to impart, their 
arts, their, sciences, and their intellectual altaimiients, by which alone they in.ade 
their conquests and retained them. 

Such is the meaning of M. Say's words; hut the English reader who shall 
eeek for any such meaning in the transkition just published, will he disappointed. 
It is po»hihle that, as it convey-, a persuasion of the power of the Hindoos to drive; 
us out of the country, the translator may have been desirous of drowning the ideas 
in iiuuscnse ; for in another passage of sinister import he liecomes at once 
ignorant of the French, and suppresses the sentiment. The reader shall judge. 
“ Les luduus,” says the author, “ sont eiici -e c e quMs fuaicnt sons Auretig/.ehe ; 
peut-d^tre mOmc plus induslrleux et plus nonihreux. Hi Keniirnt ifnnc les iiuuirfit 
de leur propre pays, pour pen qu'iLs ea eussent euvie.” No such thing ! says tlu; 
translator; hut, begiiiuing at its wraient, ii{c. \io renders it — “ I hey ^w cry then 
niasters of their own country', however little attaelinient they had to it” ! 'I his is 
what is called J n the otlicr pa .■•age alluded t«», the circumstance of 
Warren Hastings biibiug the court and parliament is omitted, or lost in gencr.il 
assertion : the translator merely saying he expended part of his riches “ in sccur- 
i“g his acquittal.” 
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absorbed in a population of seventy millions? But it is a mild and 
laborious population, which is very far from understanding how much 
national independence and good political institutions are capable of 
adding to the sum of each individuate happiness. The Asiatic people 
are like their cattle, who little think how possible it is to exist without 
masters ; and when fortune sends them such as are tolerable, they are 
happy without knowing why ; and suffer, when the contrary happens, 
without seeking to procure those guarantees which might ensure them a 
better condition.*’ 

Should some foreign prince or usurper cause himself to be followed, 
through force or persuasion, by a certain number of partisans, these 
partisans would have fewer means of resisting the British forces and 
intrigues, than those princes who governed the country before the Eng- 
lish, and who nevertheless were constrained to give way befoi? the supe- 
riority of European tactics and English policy. 

Even a European army w'ould appear under great disadvantages in 
India. It would not, as has been pretended, find a people enraged against 
its rulers, to second its efforts.” The enemies the English had to contend 
with were rather the princes than the i>€()ple of India; and there are no 
longer any independent princes. A European army could only be sent 
there by land ; and let the slowness, e.xpeiises, and loss, which must 
necessarily attend the march of an army for such a distance be reckoned! 
Without counting up the nations it would have to combat on the wav, 
w’hat men, horses, and artillery, would there not he lost in burning sands 
impassable marshes, bridgelcss rivers, to attack on its arrival a wcdl 
established power, defended by an army of 160,000 men, armed in the 
European manner, and in a condition to receive by sea all such reinforce- 
nients and ammunition it might stand in need of \ 

In the last place, should the British who are in India attempt to 
render themselves independent of the mother country, and to govern the 
country for themselves, whore are their means of success ? The British 
public in India is composed of about twenty thousand soldiers, as many 
agents of the Company, or of the Government (which is the same thing); 
Jtnd about four or five thousand independent persons, divided by immense 
distances from each other, and occupied in providing for their owm private 
interests. The greater part of these Europeans have no other object than 
to return to Europe, to enjoy what they have acquired by industry or 


** They are uot so insensible of improving their condition as this. IndividuaN 
in India make as many elforts as those in Europe to change their for 

riches ; and when they succeed, they are as anxious to gratify every other desire, 
natural and artificial. Man is nearly the same every where : and, at all events, 
the application of new circumstances would give, even to Native ludiaiis, that 
energy of which they are now supposed to be deficient. 

•3 Without disguising the dilhcuity of getting a foreign invading power into 
India, either by sea or laud, it may be safely asserted, that whoever would give 
the Natives of India a greater share of the power and wealth which they ought to 
enjoy in the country of their fathers, would be received by them with open amts. 
The gratitude of a whole nation is never very strong : that of so mixed a people 
as the Indians must necessarily be extremely weak ; added to which, their defi- 
ciency of that sense of gratitude, even as individuals, has been remarked by all 
who have lived among them. They would change their present rulers for better, 
with the same readiness as any servant in the country would quit the house of one 
master, where he was but poorly paid and meanly treated^ for that of another, 
where bis pay aud consequence wotild both l>e largely augmented. 
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ij,j„gticc, and by no means wish to close the path totliis enjoyment. The 
partisans of the insurgents would consist of the mere remnants of the 
military and civil services, who might be willing to renounce their coun- 
try. and fix themselves in India. The fidelity of the sepoys, disciplined 
and commanded by Europeans, would waver between the British of 
Europe an^ those of Asia, and the weakness caused by these divisions 
might open the eyes of the natives, and lead to their common expulsion ; 
unless the forces sent out by the mother country should take advantage 
for themselves of the chances of success afforded by this dangerous dis- 
organization. 

All things being considered, the emancipation of India a])pearsto he im- 
jtossihlc but ought we to desire, for the iuteiest of the human rate, that 
tiie nations of Europe should cease to have any influence over Asia ? Ouglit 
not, on the contrary, to desire that that influence should continue to 
imiease'' Europe is no longer what it was in the times of Vasco do 
E.iina and Albuquerque. It ha.s reached that state in which Asia need 
III) longer dread its dominion. \Vl\atA\ith its despots and its supersti- 
tlon^, Asia has no good institutions to lose, and may receive many good 
and useful ones from tlio Europeans.'' The latter, on account of the en- 
tcrpiising genius that distinguishes them, ami in consequmice of the 
ustuuishing progress which they have made in every branch of human 
kno\\ ledge, are undoubtedly ordained by destiny to subjugate the world, 
ns they have already suhdtied both continents of America. I do not say 
they will conquer it by force of arms: military preponderance is, and 
always must he, precarious and subject to accident \ the Europeans will 
subdue the world by the inevitable ascendency of knowledge and insti- 
tutions that operate without ceasing. They are now no longer necessi- 
tated to employ force against the original inhabitants of America. Asia 
will require more time, on account of its immense population, and the 
inert force which tenacious and immoveable manners oppose to every 
kind of innovation. But the constant action of princijdes is sure to lriumj>h 
in the end. The religion of the Magi has given way to Islamism ; that 
nt Bramah has been stripped of half its dominions;'® Islamism w'ill 
decay in its turn — for every thing decays. Maritime communii ations 


'■* We hope and believe this is not true. It would exceed the limits of a r.«>to 
to go into the whole arg^unent; but we could not sutt’er it to pass* without a 
dissent. 

This is undoubtedly true ; but Mr. A<hun’ assumes it as a peculiar merit, 
that ihp-'^ast India Company's Government have been especially cautiotis in 
uiaiiitalimfg these pcrniciou.s institutions of Asia, and ahstnming from the intro- 
duction of those of Europe ; and even the Edinburgh Resiew (in its last Number, 
ui an article on Sir John Malcolm’s Central India) joins the senseless cry against 
Innovation, and laments that we have done so much as we have done to encroach 
upon the wisdom of ancient days ! 

With the exception of Ram Mohun Roy, and about fifty other intelligent 
Hindoos, who have emerged from the darkness of superstition by the force of 
reason alone, there is not, perhaps, one follower of Bramah less now than tlicrc 
was when the English first went to India: neither do the .Mohammedans decrease 
^ore sensibly. The great agent by which both, however, wonUl be made to 
disappear more rapidly than hy any other, would he by the immediate and 
^ ^tensive Colonization of India by Englishmen. This is the “ one thing needful," 
Without which nothing of importance, in the way of benefit or improvement, 
will ever be done j and with it every thing may be expected. The Continent of 
America, though discovered but yesterday, (to speak comparatively,) is more 
lH>werful, more wealthy, more virtuous, aud more happy, thau the Continent of 
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become every day more easy. In oiir times, voyages to Bengal arc po*. 
formed with half the labour, and in half the time that they were in iT^'i 
The other routes to the East will undoubtedly become shorter and mo e 
practicable, ^'he emancipation of Greece will open the way to that of 
Egypt; and civilization gaining ground, will smooth the obstacles that 
stand in the w’ay of the intercommunication of nations ; fot the mort 
men are civilized, tiie more clearly do they perceive that it is their intc, 
rest to have a free communication with each other. It is possible tlieme 
to foresee what this woild will one day become; but time is a iiecesadry 
clement in all gieat revolutions. 

JcAN BArxisTi: Say, 
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Wlkp not for im*, though I have seen 
'^riic dream of boyhood fade ; 

\\'('e[) not for me, though I liave seen 
'J'lic brightest turn to shade. 

What though the memory of the past 
Should ever lour o’er nio, 

It W'ore not just the curse should cast 
Its shadow over tl)ee. 

I w'ouhl not in thy beaming eye 
One tear of woe should icst ; 

Nor that the echo of a sigh 
{Should sear tliy gentl(‘ breast. 

’Tis not for thee, or such as thee, 

To meet the world’s fierce bate ; 

To stand ’twixt me and misery, 

Of st,iy the bolt of fate. 

The lash of sprite, the sneer of scorn, 

The fiiendship false as hope can be, 

Are sternly met, are proudly borne, 

Or hurled at those wdio gave them me. 

But this my proud lieart will not bear, 

Although to other feeling dead. 

To see within thine eye a tear, 

And know for me, that tear is shed. 

D. 


>• Africa, which cmitninfd the Egyptians, the earliest civilized nation of which wt? 
h.ivo any record. And why ? The one has been extensively coloni/ed hy n free 
])eople ; the other has not ; one is filled with freedom and intelligeijcc tbrougiiout 
iU whole extent; the other infringed w.ith petty despotisms all uruund its edge— 
from Algiers to the Cape of Good Hojvc— and its interior ilesolated hy slavery 
nil its hoiror;. Let Asia be but colouiml as .America has been, and she wdl 
soon be as great, ns virttious, nud ns happy. 
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ON THE NEGLECT OF LIVING GENir‘i. 

Genius is most honoured in tlic Rtisl.” 

Ir is a common complaint that genius, duriu<; it", lifi timo, U fronted 
with slight regard, or even with manifest indificronro ; hut tliat as soon 
r.s the grave has closed over it, mankind are as ready, as tliey were before 
slow, to crowd in with their tributes of homage and respect. They uiil 
encircle with no laurels the living head, but are ahvaws ollicimis to plant 
a cypress over its tomb. They will wee]> “ meI»)dioii‘? tears'’ into tlie 
urn which contains the ashes of departed woitb, and erect a splendid 
nionunient to its fame, but they will avert their eyes fiom its eaitlily 
suft'erings, artd allow it to languish in uiiparliciputecl giief. It is de- 
giaded now% to l)e glorified hereafter. Such is fhe language f)f eoniinoii 
imputation. It is proposed in the following pa])erto examine the jnstiec; 
of these opinions, which, thoiigli generally taken for gi anted, w'e have 
long su'-peeted to have in them more s}inpafl»y and feeling, tlian reason 
ortiuth. It is a charge which has been brought against mankind in 
inaily every age of literature; and if entin ly just, is certainly a seiii'us 
o'le. The (picstion of its absolute truth has often piesentc d itself to ns, 
and we shall thcrefojLC proceed with a shoit inqniiy into tin* eausts, as 
well as, more paitieularly, the extennntuuj ciicuinstances of llm fact — 
that literary merit is seldom aeknowledgetl or ai»pieci.it(*d during tlio life- 
tiiiio of its possessor. Tor a j^raetiee so general, and in peiiods of grinit 
literary lefiiiemcnt, it seems but natural to couelucle tiiere must bo some 
imjKirtant reasons. We do not pretend therefore to (piestion the reality 
of the event; for the liistory of literature, and more ) artieulaily tli.it of 
our own country, would abundantly establish it : — but a.'suuiing it as 
incontrovertible, w'c would only inquire how far it may be aeeounted 
f >r by a consideration of the nature of those causes which have I'-rodueed 
If. There has ever been a great outcry raised by the friends and ad- 
mirers of genius on this point ; but the imputations have geiu ially been 
made at random, attended with much violent and hasty feeling, and* 
without any reference to those accompanying circum.stances which might 
in a great degree have diminished the seriousness of the charge. Wc 
are among those w’ho think that a mode of conduct in wdiicli men con- 
stantly agree, must, notwithstanding unfavourable appearances, liave its 
f'luiidatiop in nature. Upon this principle tliereforo, w'itli all our enthu- 
siain for the cause of mind, we are compelled to tliink, th.at if during 
their lifetime, men of exalted genius have been treated with ijulifi’erimce 
anid neglect, it must be attributed to cau.ses emanating cliielly from tliern- 
pelvos, and partly from the natural const ilutidu of tilings. A\ liat tbcMj 
rauscs are we shall now' see, — and if it can be shown that the fault is 
generally referrible to the complainants themselves, we imagine that a 
new and juster vieAV of the argument will in consequence be taken. 

In looking into the private lives of eaithors, one picture is imiformly 
presented to our sight. We behold them stiiving with, and surinonuling, 
the greatest difficulties in the pursuit of their favourite studies. 'I’o an 
imaginativr mind, their progress tlirongh life is embodied under various 
allegorical forms. They are seen in multitudes, like an army, scaling 
^'ith daring foot and gteady eye the citadel of Fame. Dut Death is the 
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great defender of the edifice, and most, ere they can reach the top, arc 
by that giant hurled headlong from the battlements. Then again tho) 
appear like a vast assemblage of forms swimming in a dark and tempes- 
tuous ocean, but yet, amid the roar and raging of the elements, keeping 
their eyes firmly fixed upon one point — what is it ? Over yon distant 
rock shines the moveless star of immortality. Now from these constant 
appearances of great minds jstruggling w’ith the difficulties of life, it liai, 
been unfairly inferred, that those troubles have been superinduced u|)on 
them by the indifference with Avhich the world has beheld their labours. 
But before we come to this conclusion, let us look a little into facts. 

Unfortunately there appears to be in the natural construction of the 
intellectual character, indejiendcntly of that indifference to amassing 
wealth which is perfectly consistent with it, a strong tendency to be indo- 
lent and careless in all affairs relating to worldly interests. \ Their im- 
j)iilse is too often, not only to fly the allurenients of riches, but to rush 
wilfully into the arms of |)overty. Who does not know that, give genius 
a thousand a year, and it will be in com})lete distress before the year 
has expired ? In this view they seem like a sect of religionists who liad 
taken for the substance of their creed, (in the Quaker style) the chapter 
ill the New Testament, which dinjcts us to have no thought for the mor- 
row, and compaies us to the lilies of the field.’’ And they certaiiilj 
have given it a literal interpretation in their practice if not in their beliei, 
It has been remarked tliat the poets of our ou n country furnish the mo^t 
melancholy examples. ’I’o be convinced ot this, it is only necessary to 
turn to Dr. Johnson’s Lives, which contain relations of human wrijtclied- 
ness seldom surpassed in the history ot mankind. We will howeM*r 
advert to a few of them. There is one that occurs to our recollection, 
ivhich most particulaily illustrates the above opinion — that the misery ol 
genius is generally self- created. We need only mention the name oi 
Richard Savage. Every advantage which patronage and liberality 
could afford, was repeatedly in his possession. But had his oppoituiii- 
ties of independence and comfort been fifty times as great, there is little 
doubt but that they would have been equally neglected. His life and 
end were miserable; and justly claim from the lovers of genius the 
tribute of a tear.” But our syin})athy should stop here ; and we ought 
not to 1)6 led by our excited enthusiasm to reprobate the public for what 
the public had no hand in producing. Chatterton and Dermody, aie 
two others of the same stamp. The life and history of the former are 
well known. All of us are aw^are how numerous were his friends — how 
bright his occasional pirospects— but unhappily, how much too great his 
eccentricities were for either. Thomas Dermody, the Irish po#t, is an 
individual whose remarkable history is not so familiar to the generality oi 
readers,— indeed wc have often been surprised that his name and w'arks 
are not more fiequently mentioned. In regard to his jxietry it may he 
said, that though in his riper years he made no proportionate advances, 
yet in the prematurity of his powers, he has never been equalled. There 
are pieces written by him at the ages of ten and twelve, which neither 
Milton, Pope, nor any of our best poets, as far as we know, ever equalleii 
at the same age. As authenticated evidences of almost infantind genius, 
they are, witliout doubt, most highly wonderful, But his life is yet more 
astonishing than his poetry. It has been published by a person ^ wju) 


* Raymond. 
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knew and assisted him from the first, and by whom the unparralleled 
eccfiUricities of his character have been minutely related. In affording 
all insight into one of the most extraordinay minds that ever existed — 
a mind that combined the great and little in almost equal projmrtions — 
we think it one of the most interesting pieces of biography in the language. 
He died i« a small hovel in the country, when two of his friends, who 
had been endeavouring to trace him, just arrived in time to witness his 
last gasp — of literal starvation. In some elegiac stanzas which he 
wrote on himself shortly before his death, there is one most affecting verse, 
whicli wc shall beg leave to quote. The second line describes the con- 
dition of, more or less, all the worshippers of the sacred Nine, 

O place his dear harp by bis side, 

His liat'p alas I his oiili/ hoard; 

I The fairy breeze at cventi<le 

’ ■ Shall trembling kiss each weeping chord. 

How different his fate might have been, had he possessed the commonest 
Lliare of prudence, his history w ill sufficiently show. The only excejdion 
wc know to this general line of conduct was Henry Kirk White, who, in 
opposition to the ususal wayivardness of genius, made the utmost of 
iwcry o})portunity which foitune presented to him. His siiceess was 
proj)ortionato ; for, when he died, he was advancing in the direct path to 
a certain and honourable indojiendencc. 

So far we have considered tbe misfortunes of genius as originating in 
llicinselves, and not at all in the m‘glect of contemporaries, Wc have 
liewed them as w'caving the web of their oivn mi.sery, and obstinately 
lefusing the proffered interference of otbeis. But it is too true that tin’s 
lias not always been the case with (he children of the Musc's and the 
luMis of Fame. 3 'bey have often been neglected, and their mighty 
claims upon public synijiathy entirely overlooked. It would he absurd 
to (l('ny that mankind have been unjust in a nuinlier of instance.s, and 
tiiat the unavoidalile sulfering.s of the pei.sccntcd have been grc'at. It, 
liu'iefore, remains to be seen whether there are not many eiremnstance.s 
connected with thi.s occasional piactice of the wairld gonerally over- 
looked, which, had they been attended to, might in a great degr('o have 
lessened the apparent magnitude of the offence. Wc profess ourselves 
b) be the most devoted admirers of intellectual power, and our natural 
feelings would lead us to espouse its cause, -whenever it can be shown 
that it has not met with full appreciation. But we do think that, in 
the present argument, there have been seldom those impartial opinions 
originated which W’lmld conduce to a right view of tlie subject, 'riiore 
has been too much hasty eeiKsure and iiitempeiate invective thrown out 
by literary men themselves, when, in tlieir A\iitings, tliey bapjien to 
biuch upon tbe point. We will now traceTi few oftbo.se circuin.stanees 
^'bieh might lie urged to palliate the conduct of the public in tliowi 
instances in which it has really exhibited an indifference to the mani- 
festations of mental greatncs.s. 

We would mention, in the first place, tbe iinineiiso di.stance which 
exists between a great author and his general readers 7- wliicli vast dis- 
6 notion renders it so difficult for the one to estimate correctly, or at 
least not until after a considerable period, the productions of the other. 
How long did Milton’s Paradise Lost take in estimating? Was tlie 
fault ia the hearts or capacities of Ids readers ? It was clearly too great 
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ior immediate comprchor.sion ; and if Milton lived to get only ton pound^ 
for his work, the fault lay with hirrt for striding on so far before his a-e 
that he dwindled Ixdore it in the awful distance. So it is at all tiinu 
diiricult for the public to rate a literary production properly at its fir^t 
appearance. Time is rtnpiired many years : — but in the meaiM\hile 
tlie author is pining in obscurity, and gradually lapsing into that heart- 
broken and hopeless slate, 'uhich, to a sonl once bred with ainbilions 
dreams, is like that fatal lethar<j:y preceding deatli — a state from uliidi 
tlierc is no awaking. Nothing is more certain than that literaiy merit 
will receive its due estimate and reuard; but it is among the e\i!, 
attending the profession oi letters, that met it and the want oi it can 
hardly ever me('t uith immediate discrimination. The sentence in the 
end will be rigid justice, but the couit are a long time sitting. Theic is 
a ci'rtain day of retiibution to all authors, when the goats shalfe^he di\iacd 
from the sheep ; and this day generally arrives in the next goneiation, 
which views through a clearer atmospliere, unclouded by prejudice and 
jiartiality, the aflairs and actions of the preceding. The good and bad 
ofliteratuie— the husk and tlie grain— lie mingled and confounded to^T- 
tlier till then; hut asnpeiior waiter should a.^sure himself that the lionr 
of eternal separation will come, though it may not bo during his own afe- 
timo. It is not dilliiult to acecuint ior this. Men ot the world ha\e 
other concerns of noanu interest and importanc-e to attend to, and it is 
seldom that their time allows them to tak(‘ any minute oljservation of tho 
literature of their own day. It is only literary men themselves wlio, 
possessing that extreme fainiliaiily with works of taste, are enabled to 
discover at a first glance the solid pretensions oi worth, irom the cjunckcn 
of ambitious vanity. But even they are subjected to the prejudices < { 
their age ; and private dislike and personal envy too often keep back the 
o})inioa wbicli w'ould otherwise have been irangbt with justice. No men 
are more under tlic thraldom of littlenesses and unworthy feelings than 
literary characters; and, by the spaiiiig manner in w'bich they allurd 
their praises and votes to conternporaiy authors, are often the diiett 
causes of the neglect with which some of their brethren arc visited.^ 
This is especially the case with those who have what is called the car oj 
the public f who aio enabled to instil into it what opinion theyjdcase, 
and who lead it about, like a bear at the end of a rope, whithersoever 
they Avill. In the present day the influence of such persons is immense. 
Their orbits, in wliieh they may be seen constantly revolving, are the 
principal Magazines and Review’s ; and not unfretpiently their favourable 
notice of a writer is attended with instant elevation, whilst a reverse a< - 
count sin’ s him again into the depths of obscurity. The public intiibt 
to these pcr.sons the task of judging for them, and w’atching over t ic 
interests of letters; but if they abuse the confidence reposed in them, 
they, and not the public, are answerable for the evils which result. In 
the case of the late poet, John Keats, and the unwoithy treatment whiHi 
he met with, who was to blame? the Public or the Reviewers ? H the 
latter had done him justice, the approbation of the former must ha^i 
followed. And yet it may be in a future age that the public of this w dl 
he rei>roaehed with his neglect and premature death, when the blood- 
hounds of Blackw^ood and the Quarterly, whose delight it is to start am 
run down all game which they judge may afford tolerable sport, 
to be bold up as the real perpetrators of the deed. It is unfortunate that 
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there should he in the anon^^moiia nature of modern ciiticism such great 
temptations to falsehood, and the gratification of party feelings. 3’hcre 
is too little responsibility to ensure honourable conduct. A critic in 
these days, being fearless of exposure, seldom hesitates a moment be- 
tween his.private feelings and his public duty. Although he may know 
that the temporary triumph he gains over his author will not be con- 
firmed by posterity, yet he diteads no detection whenever the tables shall 
be turned. 

It was not so when Addison wrote his Spectators. Tie was conscious 
that he was writing a work which would endure, and to which his name 
would be lastingly affixed. With this persuasion he was naturally guard- 
ed in his opinions, well knowing that he should be branded by future 
times, if judgments he delivered had not their foundation in truth. 
Thus his well-known criticisms on Milton are dictated by a spirit of can- 
dour and anxious justice, which, at a time when Milton’s merits were 
far from being generally acknowledged, does equal credit to his discern- 
ment and integrity. But such is our opinion of tlie arrogance and flip- 
pancy of modern criticism, that we firmly believe, that had the Paradise 
host appeared in these times, the chief part of our periodicals would have 
fallen upon it tooth and nail ; — a Leviathan in the world of waters, it 
would have utterly astonished and confounded the shoals of dimimitivo 
fislies who swam round to take a view of it ! We should have had great 
talk of the unnatural machinery of the i>ocm — the absurdity of its celestial 
relations — its forsaking all human sympathies and interests — and soaring 
into supramundane glories and abstractions, where wo have no ])ossibility 
of following. 

Wc hear a good deal said about tbc poorness of the trade of authorship; 
but it is a great mistake to suppose it is so bad a one, Tbc fault lies in 
the professor, and not in the profession. If genius kej)t its accounts with 
the world, with one quarter the correctness of the dullest bookkeeper in 
the city, it wmuld have little reason to complain of the smallness of its 
profits. It is the habit of looking at the result only of things w Iiich in 
this instance, as in so many others, has generated the erroneous oj)inion. 
Men observe that the pursuit of letters is seldom or ever attended w ith 
any pecuniary advantage to its follow'crs, and thence immediately conclude 
that the trade itself is a bad one. Wc do not mean to say that tbc winds 
and tides are always fair for a wTiter to steer himself into the snug har- 
bour of independence ; but, in most cases, we are confident that poverty 
might at least be avoided, and in a great number, respectable opulence be 
obtained, by a proper use of the opportunities which j^resented themselves. 

It is to be remarked, however, that the chances of unavoidable })overty to 
men of letters were much greater in former periods than in tlie present 
time. That strange characteristic feature of the present literature of 
Europe, which we term periodical w’riting, has .served an important j)ur- 
pose amid all its evils — that of finding means of occupation and support 
to hundreds of inferior minds, who, for want of sufficient power towards 
the production of original w'orks, must have otherwise lived and died in 
distress. So that the dreadful relations w'c have been accustomed to hear, 

the miseries of authors in the times of Pope, Addison, and Jobuson, 

need not fear to have repeated. In those days, if an author had not 
genius enough to produce a booky there was no other outlet for his talents 
^no other field for such powers us he really pooscssed to exercise them* 
f^t ienial IhmUly VoL X 2 IM 
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selves. But now, mediocrity itself may obtain its reward— in money, 
though not in fame. Ten guineas per sheet will keep poverty out of doors! 
Any one possessing moderate talents may, by enlisting himself under the 
banners of some one of the magazines, ensure himself a permanent com- 
mission. Periodical ^\riting, by its diffusing a general restless ambition 
for literary distinction, creates a great many bad writers, but at the same 
time it supports a number of good ones. Here, at once, are its evils and 
its benefits. 

Ihe singularities and eccentricities of genius are proverbial, and it 
would be common-place to dwell upon them : but it must be owned tliat 
they have often been the direct occasion of its neglect. Friendship and 
patronage have frequently been checked in their relief or munificence by 
the disgust which has followed an observation of these perversities. How 
difficult is it for men of the world, who have generally so much of the 
jiractical spirit in them, to put up with the waywardnesses even of supe- 
rior natures — to see their liberality squandered, and their exertions ren- 
dered ineffectual. We have thought sometimes tliat there ought to be a 
Greenwich Hospital for decayed authors; lint we have seen so much of 
the misery of sound ones, that unless a retreat could be provided for both, 
we hardly think that either should in fairness be done. In worldly mat- 
ters, men of genius ought to be treated as children, or at least as minors, 
and they would then be prevented, like dissolute rakes, from idly squan- 
dering their means. If it were possible, they should be freed entirely 
from all attention to the petty concerns of life, that they might be enabled 
more steadily to fix their contemplation upon the starry glories of the llr- 
inament of thought. There is little doubt that, were this the case, our 
literature would flow through a purer channel, and the mind’s creations 
be brought to a greater degree of sublimity and perfection. Leisure and 
opportunity would then combine with genius to bring out the treasures 
of nature ; and the skill of the artificer would be much more effectual if 
the cries of necessity did not hurry him at his work. 

We now think that the point which formed the object of our inquiry 
•has been sufficiently illustrated. We trust we have shown that the world 
is not always so unjust to the claims of contemporary merit as has ken 
often asserted and believed — that the misfortunes commonly observed to 
follow, like its shadow, the literary character, are almost always refer- 
rible to itself, and to those constant habits of inattention to worldly inte- 
rests which are the natural manifestations of minds habitually employed 
in higher objects, and the investigation of abstract truth — and that Irom 
the existing order of things, as well as from the principles of the human 
mind, genius ought not to expect the immediate recognition of its nobility- 
It should always consider the numerous impediments which lie in the way 
of direct appreciation ; and if its first appearance on the stage is not liailed 
with enthusiastic applause, let it not he thrown back upon the solitude oi 
its own heart, (as is so often the case), and, like the night-flower, close 
up for ever the leaves of its gay hopes and bright expeetdtions in the fan- 
cied neglect of a too thoughtless world. The lowest performer in a real 
theatre may always obtain tjie sliouts and plaudits of the gallery : and 
thus it is in literature. There are many authors who are willing to be 
content with the boisterous shouts and shrill catcalls of the mob part oi 
the public, which can be obtained at an easy rate, and who are therefore 
never in danger of experiencing the feeling of which we have been 
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ing, as so fatal to superior minds. But it is not so with genius. Nothing 
short of the full acknowledgments of equal or refined minds will satisfy 
its ardent longings for a pure and lasting fame. And thus, if it do not 
obtain this, it is dead to all else. It plucks forth its golden arrow, and 
with a life^and-death desperation, points it at the eagle towering from the 
mountain — but if the bird drop not, the bow falls from his hands, and the 
enthusiasm necessary for a second attempt, is gone for ever. This at 
least has been the fate of thousands. But the natural constitution of 
things cannot be altered to adapt itself to the wishes and expectations of 
man ; — and so it will ever be in literature, that though literary excellence 
must always meet with ultimate acknowledgment, yet from the inHuence 
of the causes just mentioned, it can seldom, during the lifetime of its 
possessor, rec^ve its adequate reward. 


LINES TO MRS. y IN INDIA, ON PERUSING HER 

MS. POEMS. 

Frown not, sweet Minstrel! though a lower Muse 
Would lift her voice of praise — nor yet refuse 
The simple tribute of a guileless heart, 

That loves thy worth, and owns thy tuneful ait; 

That can admire and feel thy lay’s sw(‘et flow 
Of sorrow-breathing music, — and the glow 
Of loftier song. Oh ! let this strain endear 
Not the young poet, but the friend sincere; 

Claim not in vain one blessing from thy breast. 

And love shall own his warmest purpose blest. 

Yet could T sweep like thee, the magic lyre, 

Or my soul burn with aught of kindred fire, 

No cold distrust my niimliers should restrain, 

When worth’ and talent claimed a plausive strain. 


But oh ! forgive, whom no such glories crown 
With holier wreaths than prouder bards might own. 
If, all unskilled to raise a worthy song. 

He leaves the themes that not to him belong, 
Content if jirovcd, while all devoid of art, 

Thy fond idea is twined within his heart! — ^ 

And though unskilled to turn the glowing line, 

In poesy’s sweet path unmeant to shine, 

I still may ho|>e thou wilt not all despise, 

The. heart that glows with friendship’s energies; 
That gratitude can warm, and kindness move ; 

That swells with admiration and with love 1 


2 M2 
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LORD IIASTINGf5— SIR CHARLES METCALFE — MR. ADAM — AND THE 
CONTRACTORS FOR THE HYDERABAD LOAN. 

The sensation created in Tndia and in England, by the first mention 
of the transaction here adverted to, is sufficient proof of the imporlunco 
attached to the subject in both countries. The exaggerated and erioueoiis 
reports and impressions that have from time to time prevailed, as to the 
parts taken by the several individuals engaged in the allair, evince the in- 
tense interest which has been excited, and prove the efforts that have 
been made by friends and enemies to give to the whole such colouring 
as would best suit their respective ]>urposes. ** r r 

We had resolved, at a very early period, to hold ourselves as tree from 
bias, and as o})cn to conviction, on this question, as circumstances might 
admit : to lend a cautious ear to all that was said on both sides . and to 
-wait patiently for an opportunity ot examining the whole of the evidence 
for ourselves. In India this was impossible ; as the Government of that 
country take especial care that no more of their transactions there shall 
sec the light than they think fit : and even in England it was quite as 
difficult to get at the real merits of the case, until the papers lately pro- 
duced on the subject were made public. 

Our readers will remember that, on the return of Lord Hastings to Eng- 
land, a proposition to grant him the pension usually given to Governors- 
General on their retirement — and wdiichhad l)ecn bestowed on men pov 
scssing much few^er claims tothat reward and distinction than his Lore s up 
bad been acknowledged even by the Directors themselves to possess--wa.^ 

negatived, on the ground, that certain pecuniary transactions at Hydera- 
bad, in wliich his l^ordnliip was supposed to have lent his influence, lor the 
purpose of promoting the corrupt gains of others, if not of actually him- 
self participating in them, required to be more fully inquired Bd® » \ ^ 
parties objecting to such grant contending, that the insinuations aftectini, 
his integrity, which had arisen out of these transactions, ought to he 
Successfully repelled, before the Court could entertain the proposition ol 
extending to the noble Marquis the common bounty which had hilherto 
been commonly bestowed. . 

To tliose who know the personal character and peculiar ieelings oi 
Lord Hastings, with respect to contempt for gain, which bad been earned 
by him to a chivalrous and bighly-blameable extent, to the prejudiceot lliose 
wlio had just claims on bis greater attention to the honourable acquisition 
of w'ealth, the bare suspicion of bis lending himself to a corrupt trans 
action, in the shape of a loan, for the purpose of deriving pecuniary 
nefit as bis reward, was revolting in the extreme ; and, 
sooner w’as the insinuation publicly broached, than a host , 
sprung up to defend him from its degrading imputations. The chairni 
of the Court of Directors w'as asked a few plain questions, wnicn a y 
man might have safely answ’cred : but. like Lord Burleigh, in t le p * . ^ 
he contented himself with evincing his profound wisdoni by 
an impenetrable silence, a ^mj^sterious immobility, disturbed on y 
an occasional shako of the head. The tour-and-tw’enty oraces 
whom this bigh-priest of the temple presided as chief, were not 
equally imposing and piofound. hiome, thinking their duty as o 
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men, not inferior to their 4uty as directors, gave their opinions with be- 
coming frankness, and repelled with scorn the insinuated imputations on 
l^rd Hastings’s integrity. The majority, however, were clearly disposed 
toencourage the impression ot dishonesty ; and, as is usual, they prevailed. 

This gave rise to subsequent motions for information, in which Mr. 
Kinnaird,*Mr. Hume, and *Sir John Do}le, took the lead. The ground 
was debated inch by in%li. The Directors alreaily possessed all the in- 
formation required, and had made their decision. True, however, to 
themselves, and to their sccrccy-piomoting sy.stem, they ^\i^hed to deny 
to others the same ready access to the grounds on which they had come 
to tlieir conclusion : and accordingly the btiugglo was unusually severe. 
They were beaten, however, on their own giound ; and taught to 
feel, as they deserv^e, that they were the seivants of the Propiiotors, 
to wliosc will they ow'e the salaries and patronage wliieli make their 
places an ofjcct of so much desiic. They were compcdled to produce 
the greater portion of the papers thatweie moved for, relating to the ad- 
ministration of the Marquis of Hastings ; and, among otheis, all those 
involving the pecuniary transactions between the gtjveinmcnt of the 
Nizam, and the firm of William Palmer and Co. merchants and bankers, 
at Hyderabad. 

We have selected this portion for our earliest perusal ; and when w'e 
state that the papers on this one branch of information alone, fall little 
short of a thousand folio pages, we shall not he accused of want of in- 
dustry, when we assure our readers, that we have read with cate and at- 
tention, every page of the wliole, fiom the In^ginning to end. 

No art has yet been discovered, by which it i>» j)ossihl(‘ to comlense 
even the outline or substance of one thousand pages into ten, even where 
the subject is ea.sy and agreeable. But if Mr. Adam, who liad been a 
party to the discussions from the comiDencement, and received the infor- 
mation in single letters and papers laid before him from time to limcg 
at convenient intervals, could say, as he has done, of one single despatch 
only, (and that hut a small fragment of the whole compilation) that its 
contents were “ too voluminous, various, and intricate, to enable liim to 
attempt to judge correctly of their details;”* what may not wo he 
perrtiitted to urge on the same score, who have the whole mass jiregeuU'd 
to ns at once, in such an appalling form, and of such foi bidding hulk, as 
absolutely to deter all but the particb jiersonally int<‘re>.tcd, and the few 
^'ith whom zeal or a sen.se of duty is mor<* predominant than a hjvf of 
from even running over the list of the separate j)aj)ers, wdiich of 
itself is sufficient to fill a moderate-sized octavo voliiine ! 

' This, however, is exactly what the Indian Government abroad, the 
Court of Directors at home, and all other individuals and jiublic bodies 
interested in concealing their acts fioin puldic scrutiny, find most con- 
dnsive to the secrecy and silence they desire. If the facts and rea- 
sonings developed in these papers had been sulTercd to tianspire as they 
occiirred in India, and the journals of that country had hc'cn [>erinitted 
to ttiake them^the subject of scrutiny and discussion, the real state of 
offairs could not long have remained concealed. 'J’housand.s in that 
oountry would have been ready and willing to have given to the con- 
tending parties the benefit of their information; and every thing would 
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have been so completely sifted, that no fraud or subterfiige could 
withstood such an ordeal. These discussion^, however, were carried on 
between the Courts and public functionaries of India, with the secrecy of 
trembling and apprehensive despotism ; and the members of the Council 
Board, wlio were divided into factions, and made the Council-room 
ring with their cabals and dissensions, were yet desirous of imposing on 
the uninitiated, and encouraging by the deceptive^suavity of their exterior 
a belief of unanimity, where nothing but discord prevailed. 

But, supposing that India were an unfit scene for the publicity of such 
discussions as these, (which we are very far from conceding,) the evil of 
protracted silence, and accumulated masses of information to bo disclosed 
at once, would have been much lessened by gradual and progressive pub- 
lication in England. Persons interested in Indian affairs in this country, 
though fewer in number and much more deficient in the requisite infor- 
mation than persons in India, might at least have become mmiliar with 
the questions in dispute, and have thus been qualified to pronounce an 
opinion on their merits or delects. But this "would not suit the views of 
the Honourable Company of Merchants trading to India. They desire to 
withhold all information on the government committed to their charge, 
whether here or in that country; they hate the press in both, and they 
jhate discussion every where. The state of their affairs is sometiineb 
wrung from them, like blood drawn in reluctant drops, by Parliament: 
and the Proprietors, by whose capital and whose votes they live and hold 
all they enjoy, are sometimes indulged with partial disclosures of that 
wliich they ought at all times to know fully ; but this is only when it is not 
possible to force the alternative. In all such cases, how^ever, tlie next 
best thing to xvithholding information entirely, is to give it forth in such 
masses as to deter persons from entering on its examination. Who, but 
actual Members, would ever read the debates in Paruament, if, instead of 
being reporteii day by day, they were only published at the end of earli 
session ? Who, besides lawyers, would read the records of our courts of 
justice, if they were printed only once a year ? And who, but the actors 
in the scenes themselves, w'ouid read even the despatches of our naval and 
military commanders, if they were never to transpire until they xvere all 
compiled into one immense volume at the close of the war ? If these ob- 
jections would oppose themselves on subjects in w'hich the whole commu- 
nity, more or less, may be said to take an interest, how much more for- 
cibly must they operate when applied to the affairs of so distant a country 
as India, in which it is difficult to get any one, except the few who are 
connected with it by peculiar ties, to take the least interest whatever? 
'I he consequence is obvious: — when papers appear in such immense 
masses, comprising the history of discussions extending through ten years 
at least ; from their appalling size, added to the uninviting nature of the 
details themselves, men shrink from the task of perusing them ; and 
the ponderous volumes are laid by among the rubbish of other unread 
folios, to be for ever after buried in dust and oblivion. 

We shall do our best, in the piesent instance, to prev|nt this fate at- 
itnding the compilation in question. Should we not succeed in prevailing 
on others to follow the example we have set, we shall at least have the 
consolation of having done our duty. For the present, however, we must 
content t)urselves with stating only the leading features of the case, and 
adding our impressions as we go along, reserving for a second, or perhaps 
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cron a third, article on the subject, a more complete exposition of its 
details. .. ^ 

In the year 1814 , whcn*Mr. Henry Rusoell was the representative of 
the East India Company at the Court of Hyderabad, IIkmc was establish- 
ed in that city, J)y consent of the English Goveinmeut, a banking and 
mercantiU firm, the parties in which compiiscd two Bntish-born sub' 
jecls, two Indo-Britons, or descendants of Biitish and native parents 
bora in India, and one native Indian, a subject of the Ni/ain. This 
bouse conducted a very extensive business througbout tlie greater part of 
the Nizam’s dominions, as well as at Aurungabad and Hyderabad ; and 
it was generally understood to be benefiting the coiintry by its extensi»)n 
of commerce as largely as it was producing profit to the individuals con- 
cerned in its property and management. 

The condition of the territories and the character of the government of 
the Nizam ^vas at this period notoriously most deplorable. Inconse- 
quence of years of oppression and misrule, tlie resources of the country 
had become quite exhausted, and the financial diiliculties of the state 
were increasing w'ith every succeeding year. The Nizam himself is ad- 
mitted by all parties to have been a gloomy and miserable despot, un- 
happy in himself, and the source of much unhappiness to those around 
him. He possessed a large private treasure, o<jual, it is said, to two 
millions sterling, and jewels not siii passed by those of any sovereign in 
the world. He regarded all theU*, however, as his own j>ersoiial pro- 
perty, and, like most other inonarchs, would not sufler his ))rivate 
hoard to bo touched for the relief of even the most urgent di.'>tn*sse.s of 
the state. 

The nominal minister of the country was a person named Munoor-ool- 
Moolk, who was suffered quietly to enjoy an enormous revenue of his 
own, on condition of his not interfering with inattiirs of state; and the 
real minister was a certain Rajah Chundoo Loll, whom fiiend.s and 
enemies unanimously admitted to be the most clever man in tlie Nizam’s 
dominions, and into wdiose hands the English authorities had stij>ulated 
to confirm the exercise of all real power, because they knew^ that he 
was more favourable to the interests of the English themselves than to 
his own master. The state of Hyderabad was, in short, under our protec- 
tion ; which means, that we had determined to cripple its native rulers and 
people as much as possible, to get all the wealth and power of the country 
ultimately our own liands. This protection was evinced in setting 
aside both the monarch and his prinje minister to make room for a tool of 
their own, who was to act at once as a spy upon the conduct of his sove- 
reign, and a traitor to his interests, w henever they stood in the wmy of the 
yEast India Company, which Rajah Chundoo Loll was bound to prefer; and 
on the fidelity of his devotion to which, his place and pow’er at his own 
niasteEs court entirely depended. This it is, in India, to be under British 
protection ! 

Rajah Chundoo Loll, having a difiicult game to play, namely, to 
satisfy the greedy avarice of a selfish and dissipated sovereign, to supply 
the wants of the nominal minister, whose real power he wielded, to main- 
tain his popularity with the troops by regular payments, and not to 
oppress the cultivators beyond the mere brink of resistance, as well as 
to keep 00 good terms with the English Government in India, had no 
easy to perform ; and having no more public virtue than his supc- 
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riors, whatever means were most likely to e%t his ends, were readily 

adopted by him. , 

It should be stated, that the firm established in the city of Hyderabad, 
contemplating a great extension of its transactions both with the govern- 
ment and people of the Nizam’s dominions, and well knowing the gene- 
ral insecurity of property in a country where every thing depended on 
the will of a despot, and whore no regular tribunals of justice existed, 
applied to the Supreme Government of Bengal for its especial sanction, 
and requested it to authorize the exertion of the Resident s influence for 
their security and protection. This application was made through the 
Resident, Mr. Henry Russell, who accompanied its transmission to the 
Supreme Government with the expression of his conviction, that a firm 
of this description established at Hyderabad could not fail to prove a 
source of general convenience and benefit to the country. The ap[)licii' 
tion was readily complied with ; Mr. .lohn Adam, then Secretary to 
Lord Hastings, conveying the entire approbation of his Lordship in Conn- 
cil to the parties, and assuring them in the most formal manner, of 
every proper degree of countenance and protection. 

This happened in the year 1814. Soon afterwards, Sir William 
Rumbold, Bart., who had married a ward of I.ord Hastings, and was 
then in India, holding the office of a magistrate in Calcutta, was in\itc(l 
by the members of the Hyderabad firm, to join their establishment; they, 
no doubt, promising themselves benefit from the connexion, nod 
offering to him the advantage of considcuable gain without much risk or 
labour, from the ordinary operations of the banking and agency busincs^ 
to bo carried on by the house, of which he would receive his share. 
That *thi8 union, .so far from originating with Lord Hasting.s, or even with 
Sir William Rumbold, as has been insinuated, was contrary to the wish 
and advice of the former, and wholly unsolicited by the latter, is fully 
proved by the correspondence that passed on thi.s occasion, and that there 
was nothing peculiar in such a reciprocal interchange of certain gain lor 
supposed fair advantages of connexion, may be interred from the noto- 
riety of such associations in every house of banking and agency businc.«i.s 
in India, in almost every one of which arc to he found partners, invited 
by the rest of the firm,' and admitted among them without contributing 
the smallest portion of capital, sometimes without contributing much of 
either labour or talent, but bringing with them what is deemed a full 
equivalent in the fair and honourable influence of an elevated or exten- 
sive circle of relatives and friends. 

In 1816, a memorial was forw'arded from Messrs. W. Palrner and to. 
of Hyderabad, to the Supreme Government of Bengal, stating, that in 
consequence of tlie protection which they were understood to enjoy from 
the British power, and the consequent security of all transactions between 
their house and the natives of the interior of India, the greatest ad- 
vantages had already arisen to all engaged in such commercial dealing : 
but as some doubts had been suggested, as to whether the license of Go- 
vernment, authorizing them to act as bankers and merchants genera' y> 
w'ould apply to their money transactions with the government of Hyder- 
abad, in which they could hardly avoid being incidentally concerned, 
they prayed that the Governor- General in Council would, pursuant to 
the power vested in him by Act of Parliament, exempt them from t e 
penalties to which British subjects, lending money to native Princes 
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irithout tlie especial permission of the Governor-General, migiit be ren- 
dered liable. They asketf this, for the purpose of removing all doubts of 
the legality and security of their proceedings ; any uneertaiiity as to 
which could not fail, of course, to affect their credit, and impede the ope- 
rations of business accordingly. 

The memorial was referred to the then Advocate-general, Mr. Stret- 
tcll, to obtain his opinion thereon ; and he having decided on its being 
perfectly legal for the Governor-General in Council to grant such a license 
to lend money, as well as to trade, a formal instuiment, authorizing them 
so to do, was drawn out, and transmitted to them foithwith. On tlie 
subject of the highest rate of interest at which money can be legally lent 
in India, it may he right to add, tliat the absurd statutes against usury, 
now condemned by every man of even ordinary uiulerstanding in Kng- 
huid, are held to extend to India ; but instead of five per cent, forming 
the niaxiiimm, as here, the highest rate is limited to twelve per c('nt. 
This, liowever, is understood to apply to transactions taking place witldn 
the British dominions only, and not to transactions in native states, where 
no such prohibitions are binding ; but where silver and gold, like any 
other articles of purchase and sale, arc allow ed tr) have their value de- 
termined by the only proper standard — supjdy and demand : and the 
rent of money is no more fixed tlian the rent of a house, or an estate. 
The license, therefore, granted to the house of VV. Palmer and Co., by 
the Government of Bengal, to enter into pecuniary tran'^actions w ith (ho 
(hivernmcut of Hyderabad, did not contemplate any limitation of the 
rate of interest; hut left ihom as ficc in that particular, as in the charge 
of their commission, or any <;ther description of profit. 

In the year 1820, the first great money oj)eration of the house com- 
menced ; and it was this : The troops at Aurungal?ad and in Berar, 
hitherto under the charge, and actually paid by tlie brother of Kajah 
Chundoo Loll, whose name tvas Rajah Govind Bnksh, had become very 
clamorous fof arrears of pay ; and the minister, with the consent of the 
resident, Mr. Rus.sell, entered into an arrangement with the house of 
W. Palmer and Co., by which they engaged to make punctual payment 
of two lacs of riij)ee8 per month, or twenty-tour lacs per annum ; having 
assignments, by tunkahs, or bills on collectors of the revenue, for thirty 
lacs annually — twenty-four to meet the principal, and six to cover the 
interest, charges, and deficiencies arising from the failure of tlie collectors 
to meet the bills drawn on them, to their full amount. This operation 
went on for some time to the advantage of all parties concerned.^ 'J ho 
Bengal Government, however, began to feel jealous of this exercise of 
what appeared to them something more than mere commercial pow'cr, 
knd accordingly made many inquiiics on the subject. The answers of 
the Resident gave them every reason to believe, that the money was 
advanced by the house of W. Palmer and Co., at a much less rate 
of interest than it could be had from any native mpiicy-Ienders of the 
country ; and the strongest testimony w'as afforded to the most material 
facts, namely, that the troops were, subsequent to this arrangement, 
niuch better paid, and consequently much less turbulent and dissatisfied 
than before. 

This matter was the cause of much hot contention and strife, 
both in the Council at Calcutta, and in the correspondence that took 
place at Hyderabad ; but, upon a careful scrutiny into the details, we find 
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nothing to invalidate the testimony of Mr. Russell, that the whole tran*, 
action was fair and honourable, and that it was productive of undoubted 
good to the parties for whose relief it was principally intended, tile troo|« 
of the Rajah Gunga Govind Buksh. 

At this stage of the business there are some highly amusing specimens 
of the taknts of the several members of the Bengal Governmeiit, which 
we regret we cannot exhibit in extracts, as they deserve, from the several 
minutes and letters placed on record ; among others, Mr. Sherrer, the 
Accountant-general, reads a lecture on the political effects of the measure, 
which proves nothing but the high sense ho entertains of his own im- 
portance. Mr. James Stuart is ((uitc “ alarmed" at the idea that native 
bankers would not lend tw'o lacs of rupees per month, to a sovereign, fnr 
whose fulfilment of his contract they could have no security but his 
caprice ; and all this is mixed up with the constant profession of opinions 
in favour of “ reform," and detestation of monopoly" — professions 
which sound strangely enough from servants of a Company that hate 
reform, and cling to monopoly as their last refuge. 

In July 1820, Rajah Chundoo Loll addressed a letter to Mr. Russell, 
the Resident at Hyderabad, stating the great difficulties under which he 
laboured for want of money, the impossibility of his raising any more 
from the native bankers, and the impossibility of his going on with the 
affairs of Government without it. lie proposed, therefore, to solicit a loan 
of sixty lacs of rupees from Messrs. W. Palmer and Co., on assignments of 
revenue, in the same manner as the Aurungabad contract for two lacs 
per month had been met. The Resident approved of this arrangement, 
testified his conviction of its advantages to the Nizam’s state, and for- 
warded an application to the Supreme Government in Bengal, for their 
sanction, previously to its being negotiated. 

Much discussion took place at Calcutta on this subject; Lord Hastings 
and Mr, Fendall being in favour of extending the piotection of the Bri- 
tish Goverment to the loan, and Mr. Adam and Mr. Stuart being opposed 
to it. The minister, Chundoo Loll, had been hitherto pacing twenty- 
four per cent, interest on all the money borrow'ed by him from natives, for 
the use of the state ; the new loan was to be granted to him at sixteen 
per cent. ; and the avowed purport of it was to pay off old arrears, and 
reduce establishments to the extent of twenty-five lacs per annum at once, 
and more at subsequent periods. 

On the subject of extending the guarantee of the British Government 
to this transaction, a great number of minutes are recorded, most of 
which are well w’orth reading. Those of Lord Hastings are characterized 
by great dignity, fine feeling, and a high sense of honour ; those of Mr. 
Fendall borrow much of the merit from those of the Governor-General, 
and are expressed wdth much good sense, Mr. Adam’s are scarcely 
marked by more wisdom than his celebrated manifesto on the press : and 
Mr. Stuart’s exhibits the petty jealousy of a rival sliopkeeper at the grow- 
ing opulence and increasing prosperity of a neighbour, whose good for- 
tune he envied, and therefore endeavour'll to obstruct. All his objec- 
tions are to the excessivS rate of interest, for so he considers sLxteen 
cent., in a country in W’hich he is the first to lament the total insecurity of 
property, at the same time that lie himself w'as making twelve per cent, 
at least of his owm money in Calcutta, on a security its ample as that ot 
the pritish funds. It should be observed, that at that very period, 
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fom'c houses of agency in Calcutta were paying twelve, fifteen, and even 
eighteen per cent, for rajney for short periods ; that the Company had a 
loan open at ten per cent , which, with premium, rates of exchange at 
the different treasuries, and other advantages given to the lenders, afforded 
to them a bonus of six or seven |>er cent., in addition to such interest 
upon the*sum8 advanced. In point of fact, the complaint about the rate 
of interest was altogether unfounded ; and as to the notions entertained 
by Mr Adam, of the ** evils of a combination among the monied in- 
terest,” for the purpose of supporting W. Palmer and Co. in their “ mo- 
nopoly of the money market,” it is as if Mr. Canning should complain 
of the combination of the members of the Stock Exchange in l.ondon, 
to support Mr. Baring or Mr. Rothschild, in any loan they might con- 
tract with the Britisli Goveinment. The idea is worthy of such a source, 
apd exhibits, in a true light, the extreme ignorance even of mercantile 
and monopolizing transactions in this late Chief over the factories of the 
traders to the East. 

After many contests at the Council-board, propositions for advancing 
the money wanted, from the treasury of the Company, and other disputed 
points, in which the dignity and good sense of Lord Hastings are appa- 
rent throughout, the Advocate-general was cpnsulted— more discussions 
arose, and the affair ended in u. letter being addressed to Mr. Bussell 
and to W. Palmer and Co., authorizing the loan, which was accordingly 
effected. 

It is necessary that we should pause here for a moment to relate what 
passed in England in the mean time. The first letter from Bengal, com- 
municating the fact of the establishment of the house at Hyderabad, 
under the sanction of the British Government, had reached England ; 
and very shortly afterwards, in May 1820, the Court of Directors caused 
an angry and insolent letter to be addressed to their Government abroad, 
condemning entirely the act of their extending their countenance or pro- 
tectkiD to the house of W. Palmer & Co. at Hyderabad, and ordering it 
to be instantly revoked and withdrawn, as well as prohibiting all inter- 
ference w latever, in the event of any dispute aiising between the Nizam 
and the hause as to the settlement of their accounts. The injustice and 
cruelty of such a proceeding as this, towards an establishment, set up 
under the specific guarantee of the British Government abroad, and in 
a country where the sudden withdrawal of such guarantee would have 
the effect of depriving the house of all credit whatever in the eyes of the 
natives, must strike every one who reflects on it for a moment. 

Lord Hastings, however, on the receipt of this despatch from England, 
ordered that immediate communication should be made to Palmer & Co. ot 
the Court’s determination, strictly interdicted them from all future pecuniary 
ttansictiona with the Nizam’s government ; but had the communication 
made as privately as possible, to prevent the injury which its public com- 
munication would inflict on their credit, and for the same reason abstained 
from giving it a retrospective effect. Mr. Adam and Mr. Stuart now each 
"riolently opposed to all Lord Hastings did, recommended an immediate stop 
lieing put to the whole, by taking the loan out ot the hands of Palmer 
& Co. ar.d transferring it to their own. Mr. Fendall supported Lhrd 
Hastings, and deprecated the idea of such a transfer, principally on the 
ground of its being calculated to excite the jealousy of the Nizam, and 
to give him alarming apprehensions of our intention to take the whole of 
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Jiis country gradually from liim, this being the end generally our 
benevolent interference with foreign states, whenever we commence by 
professions of a desire to befriend them. Another letter from the Court 
of Directors in England, dated in November 1821, was despatched to 
India, and a more ludicrous specimen ot ignorance as to the first priu' 
pics of political economy — of folly as to aj)prchcnding consequences from 
causes which could not have produced them — ot jealousy as to profit 
made by others in which they themselves desired to share — of alarm as 
to a monopoly being enjoyed in a matter in which no monojwly could 
exist — of iiicredulity as to fact — of false reasoning and lame conclu- 
sions — of “ sound and fury, signifying nothing,” — we will venture to say 
is not to be found in the annals of the Court, let it have been written by 
whomsoever it may. The Directors can have no idea of the contcmpli- 
blc llgtirc wliicb they make in the eyes of other men by su(di disclosures 
as these, or they would never, under any circumstances, permit them to 
be made. A body of bloated monopolists, wringing from tlie pockets of 
millions of their own countrymen the most extravagant profits on their 
trade in tea, an article of necessity to the poorest family in the land, 
and grinding their native subjects to the dust by the unremitting pres- 
sure of taxation, complaining of a “ monopoly of money ” enjoyed by a 
Jiouscof business in the city of Hyderabad ! and deprecating tlie fair pro- 
fits of a trading establishment that has no exclusive privileges, and cannot 
make a single rupee of gain without the free consent of the parties con- 
tributing to it ! ! Can they be so blind as not to see tlie folly of this ^ 
Again ; their reiterated assertion here has been, that tlie government ot 
India’ always has been despotic, is now despotic, and always must con- 
tinue |o be despotic. They s[mrn the bare idea of lesponsibility to tlio 
public over whom they rule in India, and who arc the parties mo.st 
deeply interested in the excellence or defects of their system of admini^.* 
stration. They withhold all knowledge from those most deeply interested 
in obtaining it, and they put down all public discussion because of the pre- 
tended ignorance of the people; thus denying to them the materials of know- 
ledge, on the very ground which might with much more reason bo urged as 
their stongest claim to its possession. AH tliis is notorious ; yet what 
do they say when certain matters which they desire to know are kept 
from them by the Supreme Government ol India? They must speak for 
themselves. In alluding to such iiilormation being withheld, they thus 
address their Governor-General in Council — a man, with all his weak- 
nesses, as much their superior in this controversy as any man the 
most ambitious of triumph could desire : — 

Your apology for the suppression of »hc jiarticular information in question, 
(namely, that it would be subjected, by publicity, to the comments of persons 
liable to form all manner of false deductions, from total ignorance of the haljits 
of the country, and of e\ cry concomitant particular,) if admitted in one case, 
cannot be rejected in any other snpjiosable case whatever.' It is the language 
not of a responsible, but ol an irresponsible govcrmnenl.^ It amounts to the 
assumption of a puner to do what \ou please, and to communicate to us just as 


• Vet this is the plea on which they, the Directors themselves, uniformly 
object to the publicity of their own proceeding, and the discussion of the affairs 
of their own and their Servants’ government in India ! 

?Tbe Directors are themselves the very persons, who, by calling their govern* 
meut a despotism, declare it to be irrespoiifiible. 
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murh of wlmt you have done you may sec fit. And on uliat s:round docs tlm 
assumption rest ? — That we are not qualified to drau n«:ht cmuduslons from tlu! 
information which is laid before us ; hut that from ij?norance of all we ougfit ta 
Know, It is not only unnecessary, but unsafe, to put us in |K)ssefision of the mate, 
nals of knowledge.— p, 79. 

Never was there any thing more pcifect than this. If we had, been 
feeing the Directors as counsel in our cause, and urging them to put forth 
all their strength in order to show the absurdity of withholding knowledge 
as they themselves are continually doing, because of the pretended ig- 
norance of those before whom it was to he laid, when that ignorance is. 
the strongest reason why the knowledge should not be Avithheld, we could 
have had nothing better than the foregoing to establish our position. We 
are therefore grateful for this passage, and can truly say with the Mer- 
chant of Venice : 

I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that wnrd." 

The letters of the Directors — themselves the most bigoted advocates of 
concealment and irresponsibility whenever they are asked f»/r dis- 
closures, and reminded of their own accountability to others — exhibit 
iunumerable choice morccauXy of the most opposite prinriples, when they 
are desirous of obtaining the same concessions from others. Indeed a 
large and interesting volume might he filled by their perpetual self- 
contradictions in this respect. Let one or two brief sjieciinens sulKce : 

Wherever concealment is praefiseJ, the party practising it cannot reasonably 
rntnplain of the inference (even though erronemi'*,) %\lm h may he ilriiwii from 
It; inasmuch as he was not only competent, hut hounil in duty to iiavc pre- 
cluded such erroneous inferenee by u candid disclosure of the facts of ilia 
case.— p. 37 f). 

It is a self-e>id<‘nt proposition, that in proportion to the extent of power vested 
in any individual, ought to he the strictness of responsihilify tor its due exercise, 
and the checks upon its abuse. — p. 390. 

If the end of any system be such as wc have no light to compass, we caniwit 
stand justified in pursuing a course of nieasiiie» inevitably leading to it, himevei* 
pood may be the intentions by wbieli they are dictated, ainl however cousiderahte 
may l*e the immediate benefit derivable from them. I’ower without check, am! 
agents exempt from rcsi>onsibility, constitute a certain guarantee for bad govern- 
ineut, — p. 392. 

“ I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.*' 

We must quit, however reluctantly, the ricli field wliich these pages 
present, for the gleaner of scraps tvorlh preservation for their curiosity, 
and proceed with the narrative; though we hope to return, again ami 
again, to gather up a few, at least, of these scraps, which deserve to be 
selected from the mass in which they now lie buried. 

After the last letter adverted to liad been received from England, the 
party in Council most strenuously opposed to Lord Hastings, which wan- 
formed by Mr. Adam and Mr. Stuart, gathered confidence, and pushed 
their opjxi.sition still farther. In the mean time, Mr. Ku-sell left Hyder- 
abad for England, and Mr. (now Sir Charles) Metcalfe was sent to that 
Court as Resident. 

On reaching his po.st, he appears to have found the house of Palmer 
and Co., collectively, and the partners of that firm individually, in posses- 
i»ion of a much greater share of consequence and influence llian lie con- 
sidered compatible with hi.s dignity as repiesentutive of the liiiti.di Go- 
veinmeut at this Native Couii. It is evident from ull hi.-, proceecUugfc, 
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that his jealousy on this point was excessive. He complains that acce® 
to the Residency was sometimes impeded by the train of elephants and 
servants belonging to the gentlemen of the firm of W. Palmer and Co. 
They lived in too much state to please him : they had as many tents and 
attendants as the British Resident himself, an equality not to be»forgiven; 
and, in short, their whole proceedings were evidently looked upon with 
an evil eye from the beginning. We had always understood and believed 
Sir Charles Metcalfe to be one of the mildest and most amiable of men: 
but the present only adds another instance of the many we have seen 
before, that personal character and good conduct at one period, however 
excellent, is no guarantee whatever against character and conduct of a 
totally opposite nature at a future period. Sir Charles Metcalfe may 
have commenced his career with the best intentions — there is no ground 
to deny him that: but the bursts of ungovernable passion which charac- 
terize nearly all his subsequent proceedings and corres|X)ndence, show 
that his mind became daily more and more imbued with hatred of the 
parties, as well as jealousy of all their transactions; and the letters whicli 
passed to and from Calcutta and Hyderabad, for a period of nearly two 
years after his becoming the Resident of the latter city, exhibit more of 
fretful peevishness, overstrained and exaggerated statement, and groundless 
and unwarrantable deductions, than would be thought possible by those 
who have never read them. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe’s proceedings w’ere so highly objectionable to 
Rajah Chundoo Loll, the minister of the Nizam, that he thought it neces- 
sary to present a letter of complaint or remonstrance, through the First 
Assistant at the Residency, J.ieut. Barnett. It remained unanswered and 
even unacknowledged ; so that he forwarded a letter, enclosing copies of 
his neglected remonstrance, to Calcutta, in the hope of obtaining redress. 
Would it be believed that this act of a minister of an independent prince, 
whom the English contiived to get into his present place because of his 
avowed attachment to the Britisli power, should have been condemned 
as presumptuous and highly reprehensible ? — Yet such w^as the fact. He 
had tried the “regular channels,” as they are called, and his remon- 
strance had received no notice ; he addressed the higher power, and he 
is then told that his conduct is insolent and unpardonable, because he 
did not send his complaint against the Resident through the hands of the 
Resident himself, — a channel he had already attempted, without having 
received even the roost distant encouragement to hope for success ! 

It should be mentioned, that while Messrs W. Palmer and Co. lield 
assignments on the revenue for the payment of the principal and interest 
of the debt, none of their servants w ere employed in any manner to assist 
in the collection. Their assessments were always made by the minister 
himself, and the collection by his own olhcers. But scarcely was Sir 
Charles Metcalfe seated in liis new place, than he began to take the 
actual management of the country into his own hands ; and ao forcible 
was the impression amorighis own officers, of this being his wish and in- 
tention, that a Mr. Hislop, a young cornet of the King’s 13th Dragoons, 
supposing his captain to have authority from Sir Charles, and supposing 
himself to have authority from his captain, for neither of which supposi- 
tions had he the least ground beyond wffiat he saw^ doing by those around 
him, actually entered a village, the settlement of the revenue of which ha3 
beea but recently made by the acting prime minister of the country him^ 
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self, broke up the establiehed settlement, and introduced an entire new 
one of his own, among a people, of the value of whose tenures, and of the 
nature of whose engagements with each other and with the state, it re- 
quires years passed in the study and practice of the revenue laws and 
usages of |he country, to have even a moderately accurate conception ! 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, though fully aware of the views of the British 
Legislature at home, and apprized of Ijord Hastings’s views on the s|)ot, 
as to the decided injustice as well as impolicy of our farther interfering 
with the government of our native allies than giving them all the assist- 
ance of our influence and advice, — advocates (lirect interference, by put- 
ting the whole country under British managers ; and mentions, as an illus- 
tration of its advantages, that ninety villages had been repeopled in a very 
■ihort space of time by a Lieutenant Clarke — not like Ireland is said to 
have been done, all by the founder's own hands, but simply by the pro- 
mise of protection. A Captain Clarke was also employed, according to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, “ in the resu^itation of the districts on the Wurda,’^ 
which he himself intended to visit — after they were raised up, of course. 

In the midst of these discussions, Sir Charles Metcalfe obtained the 
accounts of the house of Palmer & Co., by which it appeared that the 
debt due to them by the Nizam was increasing; and that there was a 
bonus of eight lacs (afterwards explained by the parties receiving it) 
granted to Palmer & Co. for raising the money on an emergency, which 
they did on high terms and great risk, before the guarantee was comjdete, 
in order to satisfy the pressing wants of the minister. The Supremo 
Government of Bengal express their surprise and dissatisfaction at 
this; and although Sir C. Metcalfe, in his letter of March 1821, ac- 
knowledges the benefit which such a house as that of Palmer & Co. must 
effect in that country, and thus indirectly furnishes the strongest argu- 
ments in favour of the extensive and immediate Colonization of India 
by Englishmen, they determine to take the loan out of the bands of 
Palmer & Co. and transfer it to their own. 

The injury which this would' effect to a mercantile and banking con- 
cern like that at Hyderabad, was felt and acknowledged at first by all 
parties. They had drawn their capital from other highly productive em- 
ployments, to vest it in this ; they had obtained money from other persons, 
to fulfil their engagements, on payment of even higher interest in some 
cases than they received ; they had made great outlays in the beginning, 
hoping for compensating profit towards the end : — and a sudden transfer 
like this could not take place without deeply affecting their credit, and 
injuring their general business as merchants and traders in India. They 
ask a compensation of a lac and half per annum for four years, on which 
they acknowledge their readiiicAs to relinquish it at once. 

DUciissions of great length followed this, and minute upon minute is re- 
corded by all the members of the Council, at the substance of which it is 
impossible even to glance, after the length to which we have already 
proceeded. They chiefly turn, however, upon the question of an inter- 
ference with native states : Sir Charles Metcalfe and his supporter, 
Mr. Adam, contending for this interference, not merely as a right, but as 
a duty imposed onus by our supremacy in India ; a state which entails a 
singular union of obligations, — that of protecting the people from oppres- 
sion, and the rulers from revolution ; though the very act of doing the 
one i« gore to incur the risk of the other following. Whoever protects a 
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people from oppression, lAiist encourage resistance volution * and who- 
ever protects rulera^lVoin revolutions, must encourage oppression. To pro- 
tect Jjotli equally and at the same lime is impossible. Sir Charles bold- 
ly avows the most democratical doctrines ; maintains the rights of man* 
defends the doctrine of resistance ; and says, “ the only refug§ of a pt^- 
ple, intolerably vexed, is in emigration or insurrection.” AVho is to be 
the judge of the vexation being intolerable does not appear; but if the 
people, (and they must be the best judges) then the right to revolt vhen- 
ever men are dissatisfied, is clearly admitted — a position that we do not 
mean to dispute, particularly when emanating from so liigh an authority 
as thi.s. It will be useful to the English reader to let Iiim see what, 
upon the confession of this distinguished individual himself, is the actual 
conduct of the Government in India towards the native state of Hydera- 
bad, about the welfare of which the East India Company profess so 
much solicitude, and which they desire to be considered as taken under 
their more especial care and protection. He says, 

At presci»t, by imposing a Minister on a Prince, and supporting that Minister 
during pleasure (which is th€ coiuluct we actually pursue by forcing Rajah 
Chiunioo Loll on the Nizam) we make the sovereign suhje<t to his servant; «e 
make the minister tyrant over his master j we patronize a virtual usiirpaiioii, 
and if the man, whom we choose for our owil purposes, be a vicious ruler, (a>. 
this is acknowledged to be,} wc sanction by our countenance all the evils of his 
misrule.— p. 21D. 

The letter which Lord Hastings addressed to Silr Charles Metcalfe, in 
reply to this, dated Oct. 25, 1822, is one of the highest interest, and 
would deserve, like many others from the same pen, to be reprinted at 
length, were it possible to find room for it liere. lie combats the notion 
of our right to interfere because we are supreme, as being a mere claim of 
th8 right of the strongest ; and on the subject of the Resident's anger at 
Chundoo Loll’s complaining of his conduct through another channel, 
the Marquis says, “ to require that application for complaint should 
come through the hands of those coifiplained against, would exclude 
complaint altogether.” This is undeniable ; but, uuha})pily ftr the whole 
Indian nation, the British Parliament has even sanctioned an order of the 
Court of Directors, which enjoins that no complaints or appeals of their 
native subjects, against their Governments abroad, shall ever be sent to 
them except through the hands of the Governments themselves ; and the 
constant plea upon which the discussion of public complaints through the 
press in India was opposed, was the very ground now so justly deprecated 
by Lord Hastings, namely, that complaints against secretaries, and other 
public functional ies of government, in India, ought to be made through 
the regular channels ; or, in other words, through these very ftmetipnaries 
complained against, themselves. Such are the weaknesses and Incon- 
sistencies of human nature! 

We commenced with a hope that we should be able to conclude what 
we wished to say, on this subject, in the course of a single article : hut 
although we have already far exceeded the limits usually assigned lo 
any one topic, we have only amved at the commencement of the war 
which was literally waged upon the house at Hyderabad, by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, Mr. Adam, Mr. Stuart, and, sisbscquently, by Mr. Fendail and 
Mr. Bayley also. The history of that persecution, for it appeals to us to 
deserve no other name, is too curious, and too instructive, be omitted, or 
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given in l^alf a d^teeit lines. We shall, therefore, reser\’e this for a so- 
coiul article, and arrest our pen here, as a convenient halting place, 
having brought the affair up to the period when it was rc'solved to take, 
the pecuniary *transactions between the Government of tbe Nizam and 
tlie house of W. Palmer and Co. out of the hands of the latter, and 
transfer them to those of the East India Company’s Resident ; or, in 
other words, robbing a British house of business of the fair and just ad- 
vantages, which it was enjoying from capital embarked in certain un- 
dertakings, with the knowledge, consent, and guarantee of the Indian 
Government ; robbing also all the constituents of that house, among 
whom were hundreds of their own distinguished and meritorious offi- 
cers, who had made certain sacrifices to furnish the hou^e with funds 
for the purpose of fulfilling its engagements, and for the legitimate use of 
which they were fairly deriving the benefit of larger interest than was to 
bo obtained in the Company’s own dominions. The apparent motive 
of all this seems to have been a desire on the part of the Government, at 
home and abroad, to get the loan and its advantages into their own 
hands, to exercise an unwarrantable political influence over the affairs of 
the country, and to crush individuals who appear to have become ob- 
noxious to them merely from the estimation in which they were held, 
and the power and influence which this gave them, at a Court where 
the Resident scorned to think that “ two suns shine not in one hemis- 
})liere,” and determined, like the Turk, “ to bear no brother near the 
tiiroiie.’^ 

There will of course be much public discussion of all the qucfitiona 
involved in this matter hereafter; so that the public of England will 
hear more of it from others. But we cannot close even this imperfect 
outline of the first portion of the narrative, without saying, that through- 
out the whole afl’air, the character of Lord Hastings appears to^tlie 
highest possible advantage. AVe have never shrunk from exposing liis 
weaknesses, when they needed such exposure ; and on the concession.** 
which he made to the importumties of his colleagues on the subject of 
the Indian '^ress, we have said enough to show^ that we are not uncon- 
ditional a<lmirers of his Lordship’s public career. We hope, however, to 
receive equal credit for sincerity,when we say that we have risen from the 
perusal of these Hyderabad Papers with the highest opinion of the integrity, 
right feeling, and sound reasoning of the Manpiis of Hastings, in every 
instance in which he wa.s opposed to his colleagues. There is not the 
shadow of a ground for believing that he w'as even influenced in the most 
remote degree in what he said or did on this subject, by any reference 
. to the personal interests of the parties concerned in the bouse itself ; and 

to any participation, direct or indirect, of personal advantage to him- 
self, from any thing that was sanctioned by his autliority, it appears to 
Us, that his character is as free from any ground of imputation of this 
nature ‘‘ as is the driven snow from stain.” His best fi lends could not 
fender his fame more essential service, than by conqiiling a volume of 
bis admirable minutes and letters from this voluminous collection, and 
circulating them extensively among all classes of society. 

The part taken by Sir Charles Metcalfe and Mr. Adam, though equally 
fme .from all suspicion of conaipt motive, as far as personal interest is 
concerned, is marked by very opposite qualities indeed to that of Lord 
Hastings. x 

Orlhital Herald fVol.X 
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The conduct of the Court of Directors has been haughty, insolent, un- 
just, and alternately distinguished by the most pompous affectation of 
oracular wisdom, and the most silly display of ignorance and imbecility, 
forming, as usual, an exhibition which cannot fail to make them appear 
ridiculous in all eyes but their own. 

And lastly, a British house of business, that is acknowledged* even by 
its most bitter enemy, Sir C. Metcalfe, to have done abundant good in 
the country in which it was established, and is showm by Mr. Henry Rus- 
sell, his predecessor, (of whose excellent tetter to the Court of Directors 
we shall have much more to say hereafter) to have been productive of the 
most essential benefit to the Nizam’s government, and to all classes of peo- 
ple living under it, — is broken up and destroyed, by a series of meaMircs 
which we shall expose in detail, and which has driven it to bankruptcy 
and ruin ; hundreds, nay thousands, of innocent individuals, who have 
not only had no share in these transactions, but wdio have the most power- 
ful claims on the East India Company’s protection and assistance, arc 
reduced to beggary and destitution by the acts of their Government, and 
punished with the utmost severity for transactions with which they could 
have had nothing whatever to do. 

The Directors may smile in secret over all this wreck and devastation, 
of which they and their servants abroad have been the willing and con- 
senting instruments. But we trust the British public at large will not 
fail to treasure up these records of their ini{|uitie8 for the day of trial, 
when it will be to determine whether the finest countries of the earth 
shall longer continue to be subject to the curse of an insolent, an oppres- 
sive and an irresponsible monopoly of acknowledged despotism. 


STANZAS. 

Yks ! I have loved and valued thee, 

Nor guile, nor thought of guile were mine 
But oh ! since thou canst faithless be, 
ril grieve not for a heart like thine ! 

Lady — when first thy bright blue eye 
Met and controlled my raptured gaze, 

Mine was the fond and pleading sigh 
That fervent adoration pays ! 

Could I have known, what now I know, 

Its beam but kindled to betray, 

In vain had shone the spurioas glow 
That led a trusting soul OvStray. 

/Tis not an eye of brightest hue 

Can w'oman's nobler spell impart; — 

Unchanging love, and feeling true, 

Forge the strong fetters of the heart ! 

D. L* Richardson* 
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ON THE RECOVERED MS. OF MILTON, NOW IN THE PRESS. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, — 1 obsen'ed in a late advertisement, that “ early in the ensuln;^ 
u-ar will be published,” in the original and a translation, the recovered 
*MS. Joanni Miltoni Angli de Doctrina Christiana,” which, among 
scholars and divines, has ju.^Aly excited no small curiosity. 

The last thoughts of Milton, in the maturity of age and judgment| 
vhen, as Waller happily says, “ leaving the old,” wc “stand upoa^the 
threshold of the new’” world, while 

The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made : 

the latest conclusions of such a mind on such a subject as that de Del 
culiu, w'ould be, indeed, a valuable discovery. Such, however, is, 
I fear, scarcely to be expected, should the recovered MS. prove, as 
generally supposed, to be the same of which Phillips w'Htes, as you have 
correctly fpioted him, (ii. 250,) and to which Toland thus referred, io 
1698, in liis Life of Milton (ed. 1761, p. 136): “ He wrote likewise a 
Sijstem of Divinity y but whether intended for public view, or collected 
merely for Ids owm usc^ I cannot determine. It w’as in the bauds of his 
friend, Cyriac Skinner; and whereat present is uncertain.” 

Phillips evidently describes not an original argumentative treatise, but 
a compilation, or, in his own words, “ a perfect system of Divinity,” which 
Milton had “ thought fit to collect from the ablest of divines, who had 
written oti that subject.” Those, no doubt, were several, though the bio- 
graj^er names only Amcf^ius and WoUehins. 

The first of these theologians, Williayn Ames, has an article in the 
Bwyraphia lBritannica 171). He was “ famous for his casuistical 
and controversial writings; hut much more so abroad than in Ids own 
country.” Becoming obnoxious at Cambridge for his puritanical no- 
tions, he resigned liis fellowship at Christ Church about 1611, and with- 
drew into Holland, where for tw’elve years he filled “ the divinity chair 
in tlie university of Franeker.” Thence he retired to Rotterdam, w'here 
he died in 1633, at the age of 57, just as he had “ determined to remove 
to New England.” He is described as “ a stiict Calvinist in doctrine, 
and of the persuasion of the Independents.” Among the numerous and 
)ery learned works of AineSy the Medulla Tkeoloyica appeals, by its 
title, to have been most adapted to Milton’s purjiose. He might also have 
consulted the Lcctioncs in omnes Psal/nos Davidis ; and being tlicn a 
strict Trinitarian, would probaldy approve the treatise De incarnatione 
Verbid published in 1626, “ against tlic Socinians.” 

John WollcbiuSy the other theologian named by Phillips, was a na- 
tive of Basil,” who died in 1629. His Compendium Thcolonim was 
published at Cambiidge in 1642, and is described as “ a cpnous and 
'aluable little tract, which has been translated into several languages.” 
This was, doubtless, the w’ork of Wollebius, to which Phillips has re- 
ferred. 

Milton appears to have returned from his travels in 1640, at the ago 

2 51 2 
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On the Recovered MS. of Milton. 

of 32. He, probably, i>oon commenced the occupations of a tutor, in- 
cluding “ the Sunday’s work,” of which Phillips has given an account. 
Now the circumstances of Milton’s life appear to justify the supposition 
that these employments of a tutor had ceased, at least, before 1650; nor 
is it probable that during his latter years Phillips continued to be his un- 
cle’s inmate, or so much at his disposal as to become his amanuensis, 
through the bulk of no less than 735 pages; and Toland (p. 3,) speaks 
of his acquaintance with “ a person that had been once Milton’s amanu- 
ensis,” evidently neither of the nephews. I hope ;I may be mistaken, 
but I cannot help suspecting that this MS. so unexpectedly discovered, 
will be found to contain the earlier notions of Milton, adopted from tlie 
learned Calvinistic authoritie.s of that age, and not his matured and latest 
opinions on theological subjects. 

Even a cursory examination of Milton’s writings would be sufficient to 
show that his earliest pieces incidentally discover an unqualified acfpii- 
escence in the orthodox opinions of his time, especially on the subject of 
the Trinity. Thus, towards the conclusion of his treatise Of Reform- 
ationy (1641,) his earliest publication, he utters the following sublime if 
not scriptural invocation : — 

Thou, therefore, that sittest in light and glory unapproachable, Parent of 
nngels and men! next thee I implore. Omnipotent King, Redeemer of that l(i>t 
remnant >vhose nature thou didst assume, ineifahle and everlasting Love 1 And 
Thou, the third Subsistence of Divine Infinitude, illumining Spiiit! the joy and 
solace of created things 1 One tri-pcrsonal Godhead I 

Yet in the Paradise Losty the poet, as I believe Bishop Newton ad- 
mits, approaches orthodoxy only at the distance of Uigh-Arianim. 
There Occurs no language which can be fairly construed into an invoca- 
tion of a Tiinity ; and in b. iii. 213 — 221, the poet appears to represcMit 
the angels as wanting the will rather than the ability to make the atone- 
ment, a notion comporting with Anan theology, though directly opposed to 
the orthodox dogma of an infinite satisfaction. But I find myself becom- 
ing too scholastically theological, especially for a work devoted to other 
valuable purposes, and mu.st solicit your excuse. The poet,’ however, 
thus introduces “ the Almighty Father” appealing in man’s behalf to the 
compassion of the celestial assembly : — 

Say, heav’nly powers, where shall we find such love, 

Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 

Man’s mortal crime ; and just, the unjust to save ^ 

Dwells iu nil Hcav’n chanty so dear ? 

He ask’d, hut all the heav’nly choir stood mute, 

And silence was in Heaven : on mau’s behalf 
I’atron or intercessor none appear’d, 

Much less that durst upon his own head draw 
The deadly forfeiture and ransom set. 

In Milton’s latest treatise, Of True Religiony IleresiPy published 
in 1673, only a year before his death, he thus writes, as he assuredly 
would not have written in 1641 : — 

T\\q Jrian and Sodman are charged to dispute against the Tiinity. They 
aflirm to belie^e the Father, Sou, and Holy Ghost, according to the scripture and 
the apostolic creed. As for the terms of Trinity, Triunity, Co-esseiitiaVity, 'I’ri- 
personality, aud the like, they reject them as sch.dasitic notions, not to he found 
in scripture, which l>y a general protestaut maxim is plain and perspicuou'-, 
almiidautly to explain its own meaning in the properest wonls belonging to "O 
high a matter, aud so uecosury to he Kuonn j a mystery, indeed, iu their sopbis- 
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tie mibtlotics, but in scri])turc a plain doctrine. Their other opinions arc of less 
moment. It cannot be denyecl that the authors or late revivers of these .sects or 
opinions were learned, worthy, zealous, and religious men — perfect and powerful 
ill the scriptures, holy and unblamable in their lives. 

In coryiexion with these variations in tlie theological phraseology of 
Milton, may be not unsuitably adduced the well-known circumstance 
of the omission, in his latter years, of all attendance on public Christian 
worship, as if no longer finding any such worsliip in which he could con- 
scientiously unite. Ilia nephew Phillips is, I l)elieve, silent on the sub- 
ject, but Toland has the following pa.ssage, (p. 139): — 

lie ever expre'^sed the profoundest reverence to the Deity, as well in deeds as 
Mords; and would say to his friends, that the divine j)roperlies of goodness, 
justice, and mercy were the adequate rule of humau actions ; nor less tlie object 
of iinitatiuii for private ad\antai'es, than of admiration or respect for their own 
excellence and jierfection. In his early days, he was a favourer of those J*ro~ 
IvitrtfUs then opprobriously called by the name of Puritans, in his middle years, 
lie ^^as l)est pleased with the Indej/eiulniis and ^duabaplisthy ns allowing of more 
liberty than others, and coming nearest, in his ojiinion, to tlie primitive practice. 
But, 11 ) the latter part of his life, he was not a professed lut mber of any particular 
sett among Christians : he fro((uente<l none of their assemblies, nor made use 
of their peculiar rites in lus family. Whether this proceeded from a dislike of 
their uncharitable and endless tlisputcs, and tliat love of dominion, or inclination 
to persecution, which he said was a piece of popery inseparable from all churches ; 
or whether he tliuught one might be a good man without subscribing to any 
party; and that they had all, in some things, torrupted the iustilntious of Jesus 
( hnst, 1 will by no moans adventure to di'terminc; for conjectures on such 
orcusious are.vcry uncertain ; and 1 nctor met with any of his acquaintance who 
toulil be positive in assigning the true reasons of lus comlact. . - . 


Bishop Newton, in his Life of Milton, (p. IaXv.) remarks, that, in tho 
latter part of his life, ho was not a profo&sed member of any jirotcstant 
sect ot Christians : he frequented no public worsliip, nor used any religious 
rite in his family.'^ Vet he acknott ledges, that “ he was full of the inte- 
rior of religion, though he so little regarded the exterior as if, to adopt 
the language of Dr. Hartley, liapjuly disciplined to “ walk with God 
continually,” and to sanctify the most ordinary actions by a perpetual 
dedication.” 

While “ fond of the theme, and narrative with age,” I have thus in- 
truded upon you, Mr. Editor, much farther than I designed, and perhaps 
not sufficiently considering other important, and especially oriental oc- 
cupations of your pages. But Milton is a subject whicdi it is not easy to 
quit, and his name belong.s to the whole civilized world, unless there bo 
^ region where exist any civilized barbarians who 

Drop the man in their account, 

And vote the mantle into majesty. 


A few months will decide upon the conjecture I have ventured to pro- 
pose, and discover to us either the Milton of 1641, happily proving the 
practical value of Christianity, that huiyi viaticum for the arduous journey 
of life; yet perhaps too readily acquiescing, on controvci ted dogmas, 
in what “ the priest and nurse had taught,” or the Milton of a later 
tlay, obeying the apostolic injunction to “ prove all things and devoutly 
offering to the Christian scriptures the appropriate and alone worthy 
bomage of a rational interpretation. 
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LINES WEITTBN DURING ILLNESS. 

With withered hopes and growing cares, 

I stand upon the edge of life ; 

My mind, grown weary, now despairs 
Longer to bear the ceaseless strife, 

Which from my cradle e’en till now 
Fate has sustained to lay me low. 

Well, I give way — my spirit bends, 

For scarce one saving hope remains ; 

And Grief her wing of jet extends 
Along my couch to point my pains, — 

For I had nourished dreams of fame ; 

But now they vanish as they came. 

Where is the bliss of life, to one 
Who shuns the senses’ aid to crave, 

(The world and all despised,) alone 
To be Imagination’s slave ? 

Around him Destiny lets fall 
Her dreary, joy-excluding pall ; 

I have not felt it — never yet 
Has one unsullied month of bliss 
CHecquered my hours — the sun had set, 

Which over it presides, to this 
Delightful world when I did come, 

Never to find or peace or home ! 

And yet I have been loved, and known 
What ’tis to raise in human breast 
Visions of bliSs : — but they, too, gone, 

I sink in solitude to rest : 

A friend or two perchance may stand 
To lift my pain-struck, faltering hand. 

I go to join the many,” there 
On dim Cocytus’ dreary shore. 

Where all that’s wise, or great, or fair. 

Must pass in deepest silence o’er. 

There stand the shades of Rome and Greece 
To hail me in that place of peace ! 

Yes, there, cn Acheron’s v/idc banks. 

The bard of Ijhaca and Troy 

Stands high amid the bay-crowned ranks, 

The untimely Manes of a Boy 

Who would have sung, to greet with smiles. 

And welcome to the blissful isles. 

Farewell, thou w'eary world, farewell ! 

I scent the meads of Asphodel ! 

Biox. 
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EXPLANATION OF SOME INDIAN NAMES FOUND IN THE 
GREEK HISTORIANS. 

{From the ^ Indiache liiblioihclt* of A/, SchlegeF\ 

The Sanscrit scholar is often tusked to explain the names of persons 
and places, as well as those of the productions of art and nature, which 
are found in Greek authors, as taken from tho Sanscrit language. This, 
however, is not always very easy to be done. In judging of such 
attempts, we must take into consideration the defects of the Greek 
alphabet, the reluctance of the Greeks to introduce into their language 
unusual combinations of sounds, and their inclination to give to Indian 
mythological names, even by changing them, a signitication in their own 
language. Thus Megasthenes, as Sir William Jones has observed, 
changed a name of the river Souas, which is either Hiranyavdhus^ the 
fjold-armedj or lliranyavahaSy the gold-carriery into the 

lovely -sounding ; had he known the sigiiilication of the word, he would 
have felt inclined to call it Pactolus.‘ 

Sometimes also we may understand why the explanation cannot bo 
given ; as, for instance, when w'c hear that the philo.sopher Calanus was 
not really called so, but that the INlacedonians only gave him this name 
from a word in frequent use; or that Alexander, only coiiKuUing his 
own inclination, completely changed the name of Panjab, one, of the five 
rivers, because the real name did not sound sufficiently classical for his 
campaigns, in which every thing used to be assimilated to the deeds of 
Bacchus and Hercules. 

From the examination of Indian words in Greek authors, jneontro-* 
vcrtible proof may be deduced, that the Sanscrit language, in its most 
peculiar niceties, was, three centuries before the Christian era, so esta- 
blished, as we find it in the most ancient Indian writings. It is true, 
we should feel ashamed to j)rove such a position ; as, hoAvcver, the anti- 
quity of Indian woiks has been attacked with the bold confidence of 
ignorance, we might be excused giving it. Furthermore, if an explana- 
tion of names be completely accomplished, perhaps we might succeed in 
finding out some historical aid, though the greatest caution must be ob- 
served W'ith regard to this subject. 

The following interpretations are an attempt for the furtherance of the 
above-mentioned great object, and are offered to the consideration of the 
learned in the Sanscrit language. 

— In Diodorus, lib. xviii. cap. 93. Xandrames w’as, in the 
Hme of Alexander the Great, King of the Prasians and Gandarites. 
Chandramas, in the Sanscrit, ia the more complete name of the moon, 
which is also called chandra only ; massa, by itself, signifies a month 


* Pactolu*, a river in Lydia, in which, according to the Grecian mythology, 
Midas washed himself, and after which period, it Is said to have rolled golden 
ftauds* The Greeks called it Chrysorroas. 

■ — ubi pin^uia culta 

Exercentque viri, Pactolusque irrigat auro. — Virg, 
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Indian Names in the Greek Historians. 


(in Greek />c€k or fx-i;). Very frequently the Indians use, not only patro- 
nymic derivations and other composites of names of gods, but also the 
names of gods themselves. 

Ay.iTpoxdrv}^—la Athenaeus, lib. xiv. cap. 67. from Hegesandcr. Ami- 
trocales is an Indian king, with whom Antiochiis (probably the First), 
was upon friendly terms. Amitra signifies enemy, being compounded 
of a privat. and mitra, friend. One may already perceive that the latter 
part of the name must express the idea of victory or superiority. Ami- 
ira-jit, which signifies conqueror of enemies, is found in the “ Genealo- 
gies” (Bentley’s Remarks on Ancient Hindoo TFras and Dates, Asiat. 
Research, v. p. 338. Fr. Hamilton’s Genealogies, Index) ; and, I be- 
lieve, Af^irp^xdrri^ cannot properly be otherwise interpreted. The last 
syllable is from the root Ji, vincere ; Jita, vie ins ; but verbs, which arc 
monosyllabically affixed, have in composition an active signification. 
This form wanted a Greek termination ; the alteration is the slighter as 
the word increases in its other cases ; for instance, accus. Amitrojilam. 
It is true, would have been nearer to the sound and nature of 

the letters. Where, in Sanscrit, the middle of the palatic consonants, 
viz.ja, stands, there the Greeks and Romans in the corresponding words 
usually have g: for instance, in Indian knee; Gr. yow ; Lat. genu. 

l(xf)aya(r7,voi ; — In Polybius, E\x. lib. xi. cap. 32. An Indian king nith 
whom Antiochus the Great made an alliance. The Indian name is Sa- 
bhagn-shias. Su is a prefix, which corresponds in signification to llic 
Greek <3. SMagn, happy, bene anspicatns; send fern, an army: 
the whole word, therefore, signifies General of a successful ar?nij. ’Ihe 
short ft of the Indians, the Greeks (to whom ov was always a diphthong) 
naturally expressed by an o; for both aspirated consonants of each class, 
the Greeks having only one : p/i and bh therefore are changed into </>. 
The names of kings and heroes terminating in sena arc very common in 
Sanscrit, and similar to those of the Greeks in ;rpccro;. We find Bhhna- 
Senas from Bhima, terribilis; Virasenas from vira, vir, &c. It is fur- 
ther to be observed that the Greek author preserves the quantity of the 
penultimate, and has expressed the Indian diphthong e (which is com- 
posed and pronounced like the French ei) by tj. 

— In Diodorus, lib. xix. cap. 33, 34. An Indian warrior, of 
high nobility. General of Indian auxiliaries, who, in a battle between 
Eumenes and Antigonus, gloriously lost his life. Kctu, nom. Kilns, 
an ensign, banner. It is a common termination of compound names ; 
for instance, Chitra-ketus, signifies having coloured ensigns ; the God 
of Love is called Makara-kvtus, because he hUvS a sea-monster on his 
ensign. But ketus also is found by itself as a proper name (Comp. Fr. 
Hamilton’s Gencal.) The characteristic u, the Greeks have aptly ex- 
pressed by the termination cu<, as otherwise they make Indian names to 
terminate in i; and v<;, 

BdSpoi^An Indian nation mentioned in Arrianus, lib. vi. cap. 15. 
The cast of warriors is called in Sanscrit, both Kshatriya, and Kshatra: 
the latter form is easily recognized in the Greek. As Alexander found a 
state of Brachmans, (not to say that all were from.the caste of priests; 
but so called because Brachmans were governors of the state,) he also 
found a state of Kshatryas. The present Rajputs, renowned for tljcir 
bravery, call themselves from Rajaputtras, sons of kings, because they 
maintain that they are from tJae^iobility of the caste of warriors. There 
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Sonnet, loritten on the Banks of the Ganges. 

existed, therefore, as early as the time of Alexander the Groat, in India, 
such independent states of Rajputs, tOvo^ ’ivSwv avrovofj.ov. In like manner, 
among the old Germans, the nation of the Eriiler (Eorlas, according to 
Malte-Brun's ingenious conjecture), was nothing else but an alliaiico of 
the warlike nobility. 

The Indian God of Wine, in Athonreus, Epist. lib. i. cap. 
48. according to Chares of Mitylene, who had written the history of 
Alexander. The Indians, it is true, have no god of wine ; Init the 
Greeks, always thinking of the passage of their god Bacchus through 
India, found it absolutely ncct‘ssary to make one. M ine among tlie 
Indians is not, in general, so much regarded as with us ; it is not more 
esteemed than other fermented or distilled litjuors, as rum, arrack, Arc. 
all of winch seem to be of very great antiquity; but of which the use 
was wisely prohibited under pain of excommunication. Sliould any 
deity of the Indian Olympus be called God of Wine, the God of Waters, 
A'arunas, would have the first claim tluu-eto, as all spirituous licpior.N are 
called children of Vaninas, Vavunatmaju. In lopod8no;, I can perceive 
nothing but Surya-devas, the God of the Sun, by whoso rays, certainly, 
the grapes are rijiciicd. (Miares adds, ipix^^ycverai c)t (f>uy7j, olvonoto;. 

’liiis misinterpretation can be somewhat explained by the Indian word 
.S/nn, wbiedi generally signifies a s})irituons'liquor, and from wliicli, even 
in tlio “ Cosmogony,” the names of deities and non-deities (Sura and 
Asura), arc playfully deiived. 


SONNE r, 

iri'iften on the lianJa of the dances. 

How fraught wdtli music, beauty, and re]>or.o, 

Tins holy time, and solitude profound ! 

A lambent lustre o’er the mountain glows, 

With Love’s sweet minstrelsy the woods resound. 
Through the soft gloom yon sacred fanes around, 

The radiant fly ‘ its mimic lightning throws, — 

Fair Ganga’s’* stream along the green vale flows 
And breathes a calm and thought-reviving sound ! 

Such hour and scene my spirit loves to hall, 

*"When nature’s smile is so divinely* sw eet, 

Wlien every note that trembles on the gale, 

Seems caught from realms untrod by mortal feet, 

Where everlasting harmonics prevail — 

Where rise the purified, their God to greet ! 

D. L. R. 


‘ The fire* fly. 


2 The Indian name of the Ganges, 
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CRITICAL STATE OF EXISTING DISPUTES RETWEEN tHE PERSIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND BURMESE NATIONS, AND THE^ittiTISII 
GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 

Having received from various and authentic sources, and principally 
through private letters from individuals high in office in India, and 
many of them possessing the best information on the sulyects on which 
they write, intelligence of more than ordinary interest, relating to the 
existing state of affairs in that country, we liave thought it better to ein- 
l)ody the whole in one article than to scatter the separate facts over a 
larger surface in the department of Indian News. 

From one of our correspondents we learn that the present Burmese 
monarch has been recently in Persia, at the court of which country he 
w'as well received, and lived on terms of the most friendly intimacy with 
the Persian king and his ministers. It is confidently said, and generally 
believed in India, that the aggressions which led to the present w’ar w ere 
but tlie first step of a concerted plan between the Persians, the Russians, 
the Nepaulcsc, and the Burmese, first suggested and matured at the 
Persian court, for the purpose of diawing oil all our strength towards the 
south-eastern frontier, draining the north-western part of India of our 
best troops, and making an eiitiy into that part of the British domi- 
nions the more easy. The probability of such a design on the part of the 
Poisians, will be elucidated by the mention of other facts, which ha\e 
come to our knowledge through equally authentic channels. 

The predominance of French influence at the Persian court was, not 
many years ago, so marked as to render several successive embassies ne- 
cessary to counteract it; and, after all, it was never completely over- 
come. The Russians succeeded as fa vouiites ; and in consequence of 
their continual hostility to the Turks, who enjoy the perpetual and unre- 
lenting hatred of the Peisians, from religious as well as political motives, 
they h:ive constantly possessed much influence at tlie court of the latter, 
scarcely even interru|)tcd by the occasional skirmishes between the fron- 
tier troops on the southern edge of Georgia. The F.nglish, on the other 
Iiaud, from being known to pay much more honour to the Turks than to 
the Persians, from being understood to support the former against the 
encroacliments of the Russians, and even to aid them by influence if not 
by direct supplies, in tlieir attempt to resubjugate the Greeks, have been 
gradually declining in Persian favour. At Constantinople there has been 
for many years a nobleman as ambassador, with a splendid establishment 
and corresponding retinue. At Tabriz or Teheran there has been only 
an English Captain of Dragoons as Charge d’Affaires, wit^ very mo- 
derate allowance. In the eyes of an Asiatic court, and semi-barbarous 
people, this distinction is almost insulting ; and W’e believe that notliing 
but the strong desire felt by the Persians to possess as much as possible of 
the military knowledge of the English, induced them to bear this distinc- 
tion so Jong w ith patience. There were stationed at Tabriz a few King’s 
and East India Company’s officers, wJio drilled their troops according to 
the European mode, superintended their equipments, exercised them in all 
the usual evolutions, and in short perfect^ them in European discipline. 
In addition to this, the Bombay government had complied with the Per- 
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Origin and Progress of the Burmese War, 

®iaD king’s request, In sending up a skilful working engineer from that 
presidency, "with materials for forming an arsenal on an extensive scale. 
We happened to be in Persia at this period, inhabiting a wing of one of 
the royal palaces, with the engineer in question, Mr. Armstrong, and were 
consequently well acquainted witli his occupations. 

Under his superintendence a largo arsenal had been already formed 
at Tabriz, in which brass cannon were cast, shot made, gun-carriages 
built, and all the apparatus of held and battering trains of artillery com- 
pleted, from tbeir own resources. The forests of Mazanderaun, on the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, furnished an abundance of excellent wood, 
and even coals ; copper came in largo supplies from the mines of Tocat j 
and iron and other metals were ireeivcd from the borders of theKuxine : 
so that all they needed was a supply of able arlilicers, wliich Mr. Arm- 
strong had then (in 1816 ) j^artly tiaincd, and which are by this time, no 
doubt, completely indei)cndent of foreign aid. 

Among the various highly interesting documonfs that have escaped 
from the secrecy in which they would otherwise have lain buried, had 
they not been published in the late compilation of llydeiahad Pa))ers, 
there is a Political Letter of tlie C'ourt of Directors to their government 
in Bengal, dated April 18 If>, uhieh contains ilieir deliberate opinions on 
the impolicy of thus teaching Asiatics our Kuropcan aits and discipline; 
some parts of which arc worth transcribing, 'rhey say. 

In our despatch of the 23d of December 1813, nc apprized \()U of onr intention 
at a future ))eriod to communicate our sentinieut'i upon the subject ol encourag- 
ing our hllies to form regular battalions, disciplined alu r the Ibiropcan method, 
andeoininanded by Biitish otViceri. 

We have subsequently given to tliat subject all the attention wliieh its imjKirt- 
ance required; and, uixni full eonsideiation, uc ate led to a)>prehend more 
danger from the extension of the European sv stem of military disei]>line nmongt.t 
the troops of the Native |)oucrs, than we can ex[>cct to derive [henefitj from 
their service*. 

To the superiority of the British discipline is to he attributed the estahlislimenfc 
of the Biitibh empire in India and in proj»ortion as that discijdine is exiendetl 
among the Natives not in our scivice, \vc must consider the power acipiired as 
exposed to hazard.® 

Svhatever weight may he due to the opinions that have been brought forward 
iiflts support, the possible coiisequemes ol its estuhlishinent we deem ol a iiiag- 
nitude sutlicicnt to deter us from autliori/.ing its further encoiirageineiit, parti- 
cularly with reference to the artillery,— an arm in which it ought to he our jioHcy 
not to extend the knowledge of the Natives. — p.84, S.'). 

We shall not stop to comment on this open avowal of the Last India 
Directors, as to their policy being to keep all otliers in ignorance and weak- 
ness, that they may be the belter able to subjugate and enslave tbern ; 
but merely state that, about the very pciiod in which these instructions 
must ha^ been received in India, tlic Persians were deriving from us 
all the a^antages here commanded to he withheld. Soon alter tbis, 
there w’as a serious dispute between Captain Willock, our Charge d Af- 
faires, and the Persian Court, w'hich terminated on his (quitting the 
country; and from that period, we believe, tlie Lnglinh have continued 
to be regarded there with a more unfavourable eye than ever. 

' This is a remarkable confession. Ii is then an empire of conquest and rif force ; 
and not, as it U (*o often hyprocritically pretended, “ an empire of opinion.'' 

» la other words, they have the will, and only want the jHiwer, to drive U:> from 
the country. 
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H Is now something more than a year ago, that it was resolved on, in 
England, and by the East India Cdmpany, that some distinguished indi- 
vidual of their service should be sent to Persia, as an ^b^g^dor, to 
renew our old fiiendship, andi^aintain a proper degree of inmience at 
that Court. Sir John Malcolm was very naturally fixed on as a4:)roper 
jjerson for such an employment: his talents w’ere highly estimated, not 
having then been submitted to the sifting scrutiny which they have lately 
had to undergo ; his pojmlarity was at its height, and he had established 
claims by ttvo previous visits to Persia, in diplomatic situations, from the 
Sufireme Government of India, and had left behind him a name 
alrrtost nnivcrsally esteemed by the natives of Iraun. Sir John, it is 
said, consented to fulfil the mission, provided he was sent from the 
King, as Sir Hartford Jones and Sir Gore Ouseley had been, before 
him ; and not from the East India Company, whom the Persians liad 
long since discovered to be a mere body of traders, holdi[ig their permis- 
sion to rule India from the King, to whom, therefore, the Directors could 
not fail to be very inf«‘rior personages. It was detei mined, however, hy 
his Majesty s ministers — Mr. Canning, as foreign secretary, of couisc 
taking the lead in such a question — that no royal commission should be 
given, and that the ambassador, wlioeVer he might be, should only re- 
ceive his authority from the East India Company. Sir Joliii Malcolm 
said, at once, that no such embassy would succeed : he predicted that it 
would not only be unacceptable, hut proliably not be received at all, after 
they had been visited by royal ambassadors fiom George the Thin), 
from Napoleon, and from the Emperor Alexander. He considered that 
any thing less'than this would bo an afiront to the Court: that if tbc 
embassy were admitted at all, the envoy would not be respected, ubilc 
ho would be exposed to the hostile intrigues of the Russian imperial am- 
bassador, under every disadvantage, and his position would be conse- 
quently painful and useless. In short, he refused to go without a King’s 
commission, and contended, that he owed it to his country as well as to 
liimself to persist in the refusal. 

All this fiimness was, however, in vain. The ministers would not re- 
lent from th^r purpose; and accordingly despatches were addressed to 
Ijord Amherst, the present Governor-General of India, desiring him to 
select some able officer from the Company’s service, to be sent from that 
country to Persia, on tbc East India Company’s behalf, and on a more 
reducedlcal^ than even former envoys had been allowed. The sum of 
14,000/. a-ycar.w\a3 the extreme limit to which the allowances were to 
extend ; and out of this it was expected that tin* new envoy was to pay 
all the expenses of the mission and stay there. This would have been 
impossible at such a Court, where intrigues and bribery are more indis- 
}>ensablc than even lormerly, to make up the lost w'ay, and to counteract 
the inlliicnce ol Russia, which is there now all-paramount, and only to 
be neutralized by a powerful as well as popular ambassador, with a heavy 
j)urse. 

A great canvass took’ place among the hungry expectants in Bengal, 
for this , place, Mr. Henry Prinsop, one of the well-known six secre- 
taries of the Government ti^re, was thought to have the greatest clainj, 
and he himself is said tp have expected the appointment. Captain 
Abraham Lockett, the e^c-editor of the Indian John Bull, is also 
said to have made sure of tlie place, from possessing Mr. Jphn Adam s 
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interest; lie having, subsequently to his editing the John Dull, lieen 
made the temporary Governor-Generars temporary aide-de-camp. I'he 
former of these gentlemen is now, w6 believe, in England ; and the latter, 
as a fitiitoWaVd for the share he took in helping to defame the friends 
of freedom, in their contests with power at Calcutta, lias been sent to 
Hyderabad, to assist Sir Charles Metcalfe in his reforms, the commence- 
ment of which was marked by the ruin of a British house of business at 
that capital of the Nizam’s dominions. 

Neither of these aspirants after place succeeded, however, in iheif 
wishes; the appointment being given to Major Macdonald Kinnier, an 
officer who had been as often in Persia as Sir John Malcolm, who has 
written a work on the geography of that country, as well as a Tour in Asia 
Minor, and who, upon the whole, was perhajis as fit a person as could be 
selected for the mission. Both himself and Sir John IMalcolm are sons-in- 
law' of the present Commander-in-Chief at Madras ; and the foriiur has 
held for many years the post of Town Major in the garrison of Fort St. 
George, at that presidency. 

This officer had quitted Madras for Persia, with his establishment, (of 
whom, strange to say, Captain Willock, who had so recently left the Pi^r- 
sian Court in disgust, w^as to form a part, being appointed first assistant to 
Major Macdonald Kinnier,) letters having prcviou.sly been dcs[)atched to 
the Persian Court to announce his intended visit ; when, on his arrival at 
Bombay, in the month of June last, in his progress to Persia, a reply 
reached the embassy from the Persian minister, stating, “that his sovereign 
w'as not disposed to receive the mission from the East India Company, 
and desiring that no one might give themselves the trouble to come, un- 
less lie w^cre a Royal ambassador. 

If Mr. Canning and the members of the Board of Control had been 
as well informed on subjects of Asiatic policy as they ought to b(‘, this 
mortifying and humiliating disajipointment w’ould never have taken place. 
But it is thought that the same cautious, and, we must add, crooked 
policy of the Foreign Secretary, wdiich induced him to stand aloof at first 
on the question of the Pindarrie W’ar, and hitherto on that of the Indian 
Press, suggested this course; and that it was princijialjy with ^ view t»i 
save himself from the risk of being called upon to settle diflercnces w'hicli 
might arise between the British and Russian ambassadors, that he wished 
to throw the whole burden on the shoulders of the East India Company ; 
or at all events, to wait the issue of the experiment, and take the winning 
side. In this spirit, it is added, instructions wciesent to India, tor- 
bidding the new envoy from corresponding with our ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, with the King’s consuls in Syria or Egypt, w ith any officer 
under the Grown, with the Foreign Office, Board of Control, or even with 
the India Ifouse in England, making him responsible to the Bengal 
Government alone. 

After the recital of the latest state of feeling between the Persians and 
the English, (and we have this information from Bombay, as late as tlie 
23rd of June,) the reader will foim hisowni opinion of the probaliility ol the 
Burmese inouarch, who had spent some years at tlui Persian Court, l>e- 
ingonagood understanding with the Persians, Hus-^iaiis, and Nepaulese, 
3s to his present measures. AU our letters fronr the other quailers of 
India allude to the existence of strong symj toms ot disconlent in the 
Jeyjx)re and Oudipore countries in the iioitli-west ; ijidicd this feeling 
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pervades all India at all times, but is prudently suppressed for the purpose* 
of gaf(‘ty to the individual.,, t.) whom it would be death to betray it. Great 
ronjpluint.s reach us, from rorrespondent.s in every part of India, as to the 
weakness and folly of those witli whom the war originatetl ; and of the 
total i;,aH»rance ol consequences displayed by them in their ])recipitale de- 
cisions. In the fiht place, the quarrel v as altogether beneath the*dij<iiitv 
of such a power as the British to notice: they mi-^lit have put their 
( astern frontier in a .slate of defence, and dellcd the IhiniHse, at lea4 
till the rainy and unlii'altiiy season was over. Instead of tliis, tin v 
as.sernl)le sldps to convey troojs to Hantrooii, in the hotte.st weather, 
and in the storing monsoon, inakiiu' the inva<kd coast a lee shore; and 
reriderifig esciMM* or retie, it almost imjio .sible. Kr,nu;oon had been cap- 
tured, tis ini^ht have been safely predicted; but it had been .set (lie to in 
si'veral plac(‘.s, nnd was expected to be burnt to the t^roimd when the last 
advices came awav; so that, a. a place of shelter and cantonment for 
our troops durin',;^ the rains, wbidi had \et .some months to la.st, it would 
be u.selc'^s: and !iar'is>ini.,^ .nul active (i')ops kept up a continual skinniftli- 
iiiit with parlies of oui f)U’es in ilie sin ioundin^ country. 

On the land fiontier ilu* Biili-.h had su>t.iined a sit^n.il defeat, havin'.' 
several ollicers killed, some wounded, and others narrow Iv c.scaping with 
their lives, with a proportionate loss ol men; hut what wa.s tar more 
(li.sa.strou,s, a los.s of lepulatioii for invincilrilitv, the [xn'at charm Iry 
which we really hold Iiidi.i: and whemner this charm is eftectually 
broken, we may tiuly say, witli tlie dislionouied ,Mooi — 

rnrevM II the pliieu’d ainl the !)!;;■ wars, 

'rii.it mike .imlotiuii \utue. 

()lheUo\ uii mMl.on ’s I'one ' 

A.s an imnu'diate conoMpienn* of th<> routin'' and defeat of the detach- 
ment on our eastern tioiilier, the Ibitish setileinent of (dutlae:oii<j' is said 
to have heeii iiisfnntlv abandoned, the Mii'^lisb llvini'fiom it towaidsthe 
jrresidency. It i.s added by otlieis, that D.acca, tii(‘ old Mohammedan 
capital, in the noitli-east id’ Bei)'.^al, iiad heen taken by tlie Biirme.se; 
and liy tlie late.st accounts from ('ilcnlta, the greatest panic prevailed 
even tiiere. Tlie Kuropean re.sidents of tint city .ire said to have been 
emboflied into a militia for the defence of the town ; a portion of the 
crew'.s of the few slops that remained in tiie lloogldy had been diseiii- 
b.arked, to striMigtlien their force; and daily apprehensions were enter- 
tained of a fleet of Burmese bo.atslieing in (he river. Instead of desiring 
to banish fiom tlience any Fmgli.shmeri not liaviiig liceii.scs to re.side, the 
atlrighted Lord Amher.st and bis wise councillors, w itli the staff on which 
he was so pioud to lean for support, would gladly have received wdtb 
open aims ten tboii&.iiid iiiilicensed adventureis, witli tlie blood of free- 
men in tiicir veins, to help to defend them in the hour of need. Sir 
I’Mward Paget and Lord Amlieist were quite at variance, as to the time 
nnd manner in wbicli the war bad been brought on, and still more so a.s 
to the military policy by which Mr. .Secretary Casement had contrived to 
m.ake the first opei.Uions so tin, suited u.s to .season, time, and place, and so 
uncertain, that no man could even imagine on the one day what would 
be likely to be ordered by the Military Secretary on the next. 

It may be added, that a land warfare on the eastern frontier, and 
among the jungles, sw'amps, and overflowing banks of the Burrampooter, 
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from April to September, the hot ami rainy inomhs chosen for this cam- 
paign, is certain death to ainio.it every European engaged in it. In 
175^*3, the Englisli sent an e\pe(iiti<>n ijJto A«*sani : hut v. e did not ^^ait 
to keep it even one rainy season; and abt)ut l.)») \ears ago, ns the 
reader v.ill sei', on a retertncc to Dow’s History of 1 lindoost.in, a .Mogul 
expedition, in tin* /enltli <^f their power, went into that count iv ; and aft<‘r 
a M-ries of hutlerings and tiiumphs, neaily tlu' whole of th<‘ army wen* 
rut otV liy di^ea^e, and the CGiuioander himself foil a \icimi willi hU 
troops. The }u\>,''ago will he found in a noto liclow.' 

Allliough w(? hope Aiich a calamity a.s this will not l)efall iUir follow- 
jouiitr>men who may f>e delaihed on this soi\ it e, we cannot liclp feeling 

I Ti> tl»e norili of lie- the ijili piox iiu e A‘-'>aui, wlm h ilisch iiges the 

srerO rocr iJnrramjuieUr into the l)r.nn !i oi tiu* !• mm*- \> luc h hy |)a(CS. 

'1 lie Koiff of AssAm , talluju thisioti lO his lleet ol Iniols, h.ul, tlui mg the 

(Oil war-, not onl\ i .tged the lo\\t r lieiigal, loit .i]>{ii opnait d to hmts(>lf nhut 
|i irt ut that Cl uuti'> lies he t\\ eeii tlu* ( tan s at I )ac » a ami the mount urns \c Im li 
I 'i\ iio'i .\ssAm. Ills power ami wealth m ale him an ohjec i ol glorc a- well .i- ol 
pli.ioler; ami .Iimihi (one if his gemials recened aa mipeiiaf mandate to 
inaidi ilgamst liim wdh hi- arm\. 

Jninla, haemg tiled oil hm tioops he s(piadimis toicards Dai ea, joiiiod them at 
that t it\ ; and, c luhai kmg them on the liiii i ainpooti i , mo\ed up into the i mmti v 
whiilithi Kmg "I on had long snhji t teo to ill pifilatmo, .Nomiemv iijipeari'd 
111 the field. 'I'lie\ h ul witadriwii to liie hoire-. nl V/o, cslmli the Ixing 
had htiill on the side of tin* mountains whuii io .ks tiwaids Boiigal, domi.i 
iiOfsfed the place, and loited the '.,aiii on (-• suiitmlir at disiii'tion; then, 

I lit I ring the mount aius ol As^.uo, di ti 4i(. d 1 lie King m .i piielied hat tie, ami he- 
'leged him in In- i apcal ol Kiirann 1 'n \am|ni-lud Ihinii* wa- soon oldiged 
to leave the (itN,\Nitli all its wealth, to tlu miii \ ol tlueneniN, :md to tike 
n fuie, with a w adllerc nt-, in tlo- imamiain-. ol (>assa in m my n.oal i oidln W 
on the 1 1 \ er and grc*at laUi > thiongli w 'm 1» it llowed, .l inda i iinie oti \ u toi loiis ; 
and the small tort s mi the hanks fill sju i e ,-iNel\ mto his h.mds. 

Tliu» far siici i’'s attemled the arm* of d nnila lint the iam\ se.i*on eanie on 
with niiusnal ' loh me, and eoc i led tin v alh y w hu h Im nm flic prov nn e of \ ss.on 
wifli w.iter. 'rin ro was no room left for ntn alniT, none ho ad\ am mg he , i.nd 
Kiigimii. 'flic mountains aimmd weie invidMil m ti'mpo't, and, hesnh's were 
lull ol loc's. '1 he King, upon tlu* appro.'* h ol tin* Impi riali*!*, reinoced the gram 
t» the lulls, ami the cattle weie dn\in.iwa\ DisIms, m ,\ei\ lorm mtatked 
the army of .limila '1 lie\ h.id wi alili, hut ihe\ w< n dc *tUute ol pros ision*, and 
of every thing nece-sai y lor snpj mling tin in m tin i mmli \ till the letiirn of the 
fiiir heasoM. d o reinam was nnpo-silde ; to retie it almo-t impi ai in aldi* 

The King liad deslrovc’d the load, in the p.mses of the moimtams ; and he Ini- 
ias-(>d the march of the Iiiijieii.ilist . with imessant skunii.oes. Jmnl.i, in llie 
mean time, comlm ted his nii-.i*nn s willi Ins wonted alolilus tind prndem i ; 
and carried hack hn army coceiod witli glmy, and loaded with wealth, mto the 
territory near the entrance of the immnt.ims from llengal. 

Expresses carried the new - of the sm i e*s of .luinla to the lanpei or. lie ac- 
<|tminted Aurniio/ehe that lie had o)»c ned a pa*sage w Im ii m another season 
might lead his aims to the ho.deis <d (dun.i p Id.ited wil}» this prospei l of ex- 
temhng Ins conquests, he began to le\y lore i-s, and di sp.itc hid onh i - to .Jnnil i to 
he iu readiness for the held hv the leturo of the se.ison. Hot tin* di itli of that 
hfiieral jmt an end to this wild design. \ pmi hisanlv.d at .V. o .iiliiadlul siik- 
ncs- prevailed in the anii} , ainj he hiinscit fell a vntiin to the epidi mii' malady 
whiih carried olf liia troops, — Dow'.-, Ihsloi y oj J lihdO’tHlan j H\o. edit. vnl. lii. 
1*. ;i2r) to 327. 


T It inav he remarked that some persons liave nriagmi*d our ornipation of the 
llunnesc cluiniuions likely to lead ns on evi n to ( lima. It shonlii he added tlmt. 
It is likely to bring the Climese into a declaration of hostility against ns at lea-t ; 
anil not on that ground alone, though that would he snll'uieiit, hut because the 
Burmeiie are actually tributary to China, and send there a jichly laden vessel 
charged with tribute every year. 
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great anxiety on their behalf, particularly under the long-protracted 
silence and general dearth of nevt's from that quarter. We trust, ho^r- 
ever, that tlie certain result of the present diiiiculties in India will he 
to make many converts, both in that country and in England, to the 
doctrines which advocate the advantages of Colonization and a Free Press. 
What man is there in India, not excepting the most timid alarmfet whose 
fears may be at the highest, who does not now wish that we had some 
thousands of sturdy British colonists, merchants, planters, mechanics, 
and others, scattered over the face of Hindoostan, as well as a large 
Indo-Brilish population, attached to us by interest, placed on our north- 
western frontier, and doing the militia service of the country, while our 
regular troops are engaged in the south-eastern extremity of our posses- 
sions? What man in England, not cxce])ting the most affrighted old 
Pro))rietor of India Stock, docs not ?iow wish that we had some really 
free presses in India, from the conflicting and severely scrutinized state- 
ments of which we might possess such accounts of public affairs as might 
be relied on ? The fetters which now bind thenj all render it impossible to 
receive through that channel any accounts but such as are palatable to 
the Governors there. Defeats may succeed defeats ; dissatisfaction and 
discontent may spread widely on every side; nay, open mutiny and 
rebellion may take place in the very heart of our dominions, and among 
our own countrymen too, and no one here may know any thing of the 
matter. We should like to know how the anxious Proprietors of India 
Stock approve of the new system of silence and despotism to which they 
have so recently given their sanction. Would it not be of some comfort, 
and tend at least to calm their apprehensions, if they had in their 
hands hometbing better than mere oflicial intelligence, sent through the 

regular channels,” and containing the reports of men on their own con- 
duct? Would it not be better, also, that the Government of India knew 
what the people of that country, British as well as natives, really thouglit 
about the war there, where, if thcie were any thing exaggerated by an ih- 
torested or opposing party, it w'ould be exposed to general scrutiny, and 
contradicted or refuted in their own Gazettes? As it is, both proprietors 
and directors, as well as the English ministers and the English public, 
are all at the mercy of private letters from individuals, each telling its 
own tale, subject to no check against misstatement, and exposed to no 
contradiction. 

As to the policy of our conquering the Burmese territories, and retain- 
ing them in our possession, w e think it highly questionable, even w ere it 
much more easy than it is likely to be. We have already too much of ter- 
ritory in India, and neither a sufficiency of troops to defend it, nor of 
civil officers to administer and control its affairs, to say nothing of mer- 
chants to explore and bring into active use the immense resources of the 
country, or of agriculturists to reap the fruits of its almost exhaustless 
soil. The best policy, for many years, at least, would be to confine our- 
selves within the Indus and the Burram|)ooter, to act on the defensive 
only on our frontiers, to double at least the number of civil and military 
olficers thoughout the country', to admit freely as many European settlers 
as could be induced to make India their abode, and to let the press, 
with the natural progress of information, and the powerful influence of 
public opinion, do the rest. Let us hop6 that the time is not far distant 
when this may be seen to be the wisest and best course to pursue. 
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THE MINSTREL OF WAR, 

From their coverts the breezes 
Crept forth one by one, 

And the waters, that slept 
Ere the light of the sun 
Poured down on their bosom, 
Now frolicked along, 

As if waked into motion 
By Annabar’s song. 

Sail on, gallant pinnace^ 

The tremulous wave 
That now bears thee to glory 
May yet be thy grave; 

Yet sail on its bosom 
While young Annabar 
Pours forth to the echo 
His carol of War* 

“ 0 Mars ! from the splendours 
That burn on thy brow 
Dissever one ray 
,For thy victim below; 

And oh ! though he fall 
In his freshness and bloom, 
May it burn o er his ashes 
When pressed by the tomb 1 
I ask not for victory, * 

Take h w^ho may! 

To be swift as the eagle, 

And bright as the day, 

And brave as the lion 
^t^hich roars in the net, 

That, wounded and fallen. 

Is terrible yet; 

This, this is my prayer, 

Thou GoA of the brave, 

Whom heroes adore 

On the edge of the grave T' 

On bounded the pinnace, 

Bright glittered his eye, 

When the tower of the foeman 
Rose dark in the sky ; 

From its battlements winged 
Now a swift arrow came, 

And its point steeped in darknesa 
Young Aanabar’s name. 

Oriwjtat HeraU, Vvl, 3, 2 0 
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reviewers REVrIiWED — ^TRANSACTIONS OF THE LITERARY 
SOCIETY OF BOMBAY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, Bombay, June 21, 1821. 

Observing that, in your First Number' you have inserted an 
article respecting the Injustice hitherto done to Oriental Literature, I beir 
leave to point out a circumstance, connected with this subject, which is, 
I believe, unexampled in the mystery of reviewing. In the Biirrisii 
Critic for March 1821, was contained a review of the Second Volume 
of the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, which was writlen 
in a very impartial and satisfactory manner. But the sentiments tlnm 
expressed seem to have been disapproved of by the Conductors of this 
Review; for, in May 1823, appeared a second critique of the very iden- 
tical work, which had been reviewed twenty-six months before. That 
this did not proceed from accident, but from design, is rendered too ob- 
vious by the different style of criticism adopted, the nature of which will 
be best seen by contrasting the following sentences extracted from the 
two critiques ; — 

From the Jiritish Critic for March 1821. 

If we do not admit that the ))resent volume, put forth l)y ihe Literary Sociotv 
of Bombay, offers quite as much amusement to the general reader as he will find 
in its predecessor, we may with s4fe consciences affirm that it exceeds it in re- 
search, and contains matter of more permaueut value. To the most important 
papers we can hope to do little justice j and if the impression left by our review be 
otherwise than highly favourable to the contributors of them, it is because their 
communications have condensed into so small a space so much that is worth 
attention, that they seem to defy all attempt at abridgment. 

It is to these two papers by Mr. Krskine that we have princ ipally alluded in 
the commencement of this article. We have heeu able to oiler nothing fiiithcr 
than a most imperfect outline of their important contents ; which would sulfi- 
ciently demand attention in themselves, even if they did not call in question 
the judgment (upon the point debated) of a name ever to be approached witli 
such deep reverence as that of Sir William Jones. 

From the British Critic for May 1823. ’ 

It is no longer a matter of doubt that the field of Asiatic Literature is entirely 
exhausted, without having yielded to the European scholar one titlie of the 
fruit which it was exjiecTed to produce. The di'eams of Sir William Jones lia>e 
not been realized eitlier in respect of science or letters. The poetry and history, 
wlicther of llmdostiui or of Persia, have proved childish and meagre in tlie 
hi^’-hfc'-t degiee. 'I hc Mathematics and Algebra of' the most learned Brahmins 
extiihil the mcie elements of that fublime reasoning which establishes the rela- 


I The First Number of the Oriental Herald reached Boml>a^ in Mav , aud it pro- 
bably arrived at Oalentta aiicl Madras about the same period ; hut the most recent 
ailviees direc t from these Presideircies are of an earlier date than this letter from 
Bombay, which isindeed the Utestthat has reached Euglaud, up to the timeofour 
writing this, from any part of India. In a vei^ short period from this, we may 
expect to receive communications from all the Pre-»idencie8,af which we shall not 
fail to make the earliest and best use that our space will admit.— Eu. 
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lion< of numbers abd quantity. The boasted analysis of the Hindoos a])|>eafs in 
the eye of European students as the very beffininng of ub>traet arithmetic ; and, 
in a word, the progress of Oriental antupiity in physical and mural kno\\ ledge, 
as well as in works of imagination and oriiaiiientnl eimiiiositinn, arc now found 
to have been greatly overrated. The mine, when it v^as first opened, looked 
extremely rich, and promised to cover the western world with a treasure equally 
new and precious ; but a deeper search has only created di'.appointment, helraNcd 
the inherent worthlessness of the metal, and aecnsed the ignor.int enthusiasm of 
those who first directed the zeal and hopes of their countrymen to an im estima- 
tion so utterly unprofitable. — The great ohjeet, indeed, with most essay writers, 
and particularly with those who solieit a place in the memoirs of literary or phi- 
lusophical societies, is to make a figure; ainl having in general very little tg 
say, they find it m^ccssary to he xery saying of their topies, and to spread their 
ideas over as extensive a surface as possi!>Io. 

It is rather humbling to find the penetnrion of the ablest men is so easily de- 
ceived, when influenced by the wishes, or ohscnre<l by the metliiini (hrongli 
which it acts. The yvork yvhich yyas hailed by Sir William .Jones, as the most 
fortunate event, which yvas to throw a gleam of light o\er the history of Iran and 
of iminkind, has provetl to be nothing more excellent than the paltry coinpilatiuii 
of a migrating chronicler, superstitious, ignorant, and credulous, <S:c. 

Of the Third Volume of the Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, the 13hitisii Chitic for September last [18'i3] observes — 

We cannot say of this volume that it is either interesting or amusing, ( 'on- 
fined by the plan of the society, or hv the acquirements of its iiiemhers, to a very 
limited range of investigation, these Transactions present stich a degree of same- 
ness and mediocrity, that the reader IVels hinisclt ohligetl to inrii over page alter 
page in quest of soniethiiig that may gratify his curiosity, tir rewind 1iih labour: 
ami at length to find himself at the end nnsatisliod or disajipointcil. '1 lie religion 
and aiitifiuitics of India no longer possess the interest yvhich tiny once excited in 
the mind of an European : the absurdity of the one, and the uncertainty tit llie 
other, having c<)m|detely exfiausted the patiein e of the most resolute fit hular, 
and mocked at the same time, his desiie of knouletige by a repet itnm of the most 
umnstrous and uncouth failles, and by an array of dates and epochs, yyliich nd 
extent of credulity could tolerate. The literature, too, of Ihndostati, as we re- 
marked ill a former article, has been found of inucli less im|M>it,ime than tho 
enthusiasm of its moreeaily cultiyalors yyould haye allowiol them lo autieipate ; 
while the science of the East, even yvheii anled and eniltellishtd hy tlie ini>r<5 
rational philosojihy of Europe, is iiow admitted to consist ol a few rude principles, 

unskilfully connected and illogically pursiuol. As the labours of the Honihay 

Society appear to he restricted to inquiries which hear more or less direi tly on tha 
illustration of Eastern mauners, language, and religion, the harreiintss of tho 
fiedd, and the tame unifoiinity of its vie'vs, arc never relieyeil hy the inlrodiiclioii 
of the richer and more varied discussions yvhich respect Eurojieau science and 
modern interests. 

If this character of Oiiental Literature be correct, it must be evident 
•.that its cultivation is a mere waste of labour, which can tend to no bene- 
liciai result# But were this “ learnsd I’heban ” asked it lie w'ero 
acquainted with Arabic, or Persian, or S.inscrit, — or if lie had ever read 
the wwks which have been written relating to tlie liter.itiiie, Kcience, 
^nul hi.story of A.sia, it is most obvious that he would be obliged hx 
answer in the negative. For the whole tenor ot his ciilique shows, 
beyond a doubt, that he is totally ignorant of the .subject on wliicli he 
decides so positively and dogmatically. 

There is, however, a studied obscuiity in the manner in which the 
Ueview’er has expressed his opinion, becaii-se he has not pointeil out the 
partictilar instances wherein research has ended in disappointment. 
Before, tlicreibre, drawing such a conclusion, it would have been l>utjuHt 

20 2 
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to have specified those dreams of Sir William Jones which have not been 
realized. That accomplished scholar observed in his second Anniversary 
Discourse, that “ although we must be conscious of our superior advance- 
ment in all kinds of useful knowledge, yet we ought not therefore to 
contemn the people of Asia, from whose researches into nature, works 
of art, and inventions of fancy, many valuable hints may be derived 
for our own improvement and advantage.’' But will any person at all 
acquainted with the subject assert, that sufiicient data have beeh yet 
collected from which it can be reasonably deduced that the expectations 
of Sir William Jones were unfounded ? 

Had the Reviewer reflected for a moment, it must have occurred to 
him that inquires into the literature and science ol nations can be only 
prosecuted with success by persons who have been accustomed to such 
researches from their youth, and who have leisure to dedicate to them. 
For had the learned men of Holland and Germany, who have thrown so 
much light on all that relates to antiquity, been ofiicers, collectors, and 
judges, instead of professors, it is very evident that the world would 
have been deprived of their valuable labours. In this country particu- 
larly the waiit* of previous preparation is the greatest obstacle to such 
inquiries *, for an ofiicer leaves school before he is fifteen or sixteen 
years old ; civil servants prosecute their studies two years longer, but the 
advantages derived from Haileybury College are still problematical \ 
and the longer time that medical gentlemen remain at home is of course 
applied to acquiring a knowledge of their own profession. But tlieso 
classes form the chief part of Indian society ; for the number of legal 
and mercantile gentlemen is very limited, and their peculiar avocations 
prevent them from cultivating Oriental literature. 

Unless, therefore, the Reviewer can show that the innumerable works 
contained in the different languages of Asia have been carefully examined 
by persona competently skilled, his argument, that, because nothing 
valuable has been yet discovered in Oriental science or letters (were it 
even the case), nothing valuable can be discovered, must be considered 
as highly absurd. To decide this question, data are still required, and 
that Literary Societies are admirably calculated for collecting such data, 
the Memoires de TAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles Letires are alone 
a sufficient proof. But in judging of such Transactions as are published 
in India, it ought never to be forgotten that the papers contained in them 
are written, not by professed Literati, but by persons denied the benefit 
of a complete education, deprived of access to libraries, and engaged in 
professional duties. To the merit, therefore, of “ Literary Essays, 
such papers make no pretensions ; and all that can be rewonably ex- 
pected m them are, a certain degree of originality, grammatical correct- 
ness, and perspicuity. Nor is the value of such paper to be estimated 
by its own contents, but by a reference to the subject, which the in- 
formation contained in it may tend still further to elucidate. 

Your own knowledge, however, of Indian society, will convince you 
that nothing is more likely to discourage the exertions of these Societies 
than such criticisms as those in which this Reviewer has thought proper 
to indulge. You know well that there are many persons in this country 
who are perfectly capable, from their talents and acquirements, to com- 
municate much valuable information, but who afe prevented from writ- 
ing by the dread of committing themselves, Hence encouragement i3 
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absolutely requisite for drawing forth the latent talent which is widely 
spread throughout India ; and a Reviewer, therefore, if he notice works or 
papers written in this country', and if he be a friend to the extension of 
knowledge, ought for the time to lay aside the sneer and the scalping 
knife, and to con6ne himself to the proper duty of criticism, the pointing 
out of faults when committed, and the awarding of praise when due. But 
it is evident that for the perlormance of this duty a competent acquain- 
tance Avith the subject criticised is indispensable ; while for the purpose 
of urging objections, and of censure, ignorance and prejudice are fully 
sufficient. 

i\t the same time, this systematic attack on Oriental Literature, 
tlirough the Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, by the British 
Critic, seems quite inexplicable. For the incapacity of the writer of these 
critiques to perform the task assigned to him, even so as to conceal his 
utter ignorance of the subject, must be self-evident; and hitherto, Avhat- 
cver other faults might be ascribed to Reviews, the articles contained in 
them have at least borne the appearance of having hcen written hy 
persons who were acquainted witli Avhat they were writing about. But 
an exception occurs in this instance ; and, as it would seem, solely for 
the purpose of repressing inquiry into the literature and science of that 
part of the world, from which it is universally admitted that all literature 
and science originally proceeded. This must appear passing strange, 
and it must therefore be hoped in charity, that the conductors of this re- 
^pectablc Review Avill pcrceiA^o the absurdity of their conduct, and that 
tiiey Avill hereafter adopt a different style of critieism, should they think 
it Avoith tlieir while to jioticc any other works on Oriental J^iterature. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Gnous. 


SONNET. 

How dearer far than day, is day’s sweet close! — 

Its breeze is balm unto the wounded soul, 

That feels a kindred peace — a mild repose 

’Mid nature’s soft tranquillity. The spells that stole 
The mind from loftier aspirations — now 

Are poAverless and past — the cheated lx)8om blest 
With transient calm, joys with -a holier glow 
Meanwhile each finer impulse of the breast, 
Kindness with love and gratitude profound, 

To Him who gave alternate morn and night — 

The sun to wheel his life-reviving round — 

And yon sweet Orb ! to pour her glory bright. 

These are the transports of thy votaries, Even ! 

These are thy charms, that win the soul to heaven* 


D.LR. 
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To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, — In your last Number you have given an article, under the 
title of Fraudulent and Disgraceful Transactions in the Government of 
Bombay;” in the “ practical illustration” of which you have introduced 
the case of Cursetjec Monackjec, a Parsee merchant of Bombay. Any 
one reading that article, must, I think, be impressed with the feeling that 
I (the then Garrison Storekeeper, Capt. Moor) was a participator in the 
mong, alleged to have been done to Cursetjee Monackjec. I have, 
therefore, to request of you to admit into the pages of the next, or an 
early succeeding Number of your Herald, this my endeavour to excul- 
pate myself from the charge thus made against me : and I trust to your 
sense of justice in not refusing to let the public hear, through the same 
medium, the defence of him, whom you have been induced to condemn 
unheard.' 

You have seen fit to say (I ornit that portion of the passage which 
-does not immediately bear on w'hat I have to complain of) that— 

Captain Moor applied tu Cursetjee Monackjee, the unfortunate Parsee, and 
succeeded in purchasing from him, on the pretence of its being a private trans- 
action, and for private purposes, a large supply of rice at the then depreciated 
price, which was two rupees per bag less than the price agreed to be paid by the 
Bombay Government, for the supplies to their military department : and which, 
indeed, would have been paid, had it hot been purchased under this preteuce of 
its being fpr a private and altogether distinct purjxise. Nevertheless, this rice, 
when boughtj to the extent of 38,000 bags, was actually sentotF through the mili- 
tary ‘department of Bombay, to General Wellesley’s army; by which the un- 
happy Parsee was literally defrauded uf 76,000 rupees^ on that transaction alone, 
every bag being had from him, on the uiulerstauding of its being a private sale, 
and for a private purpose, unconnected with their commissariat demands, at two 
rupees per bag less than the proper price ; Captain Moor himself aeknowletiging, 
when the matter was referred to him by (Jovernment, that it was from motives 
of pnliaj (so printed) he concealed the fact of the rice being required ftud sup- 
plied for the military departinent.^p. 197, 

I lament, Sir, that I am compelled to ask you to concede to me so 
much space in your pages as may suffice to enable me to repel the insi- 
nuations, or rather the direct charge, contained in the paragraph just 
quoted, as w’ell as iu some others that I sha'l notice presently. You wdll 
perceive that my own exculpation is not all I aim at. 

The transactions adverted to, occured in 1802, I then held the office 


* If we had a disposition to coudemn the writer unheard, the saine feeling 
would induce us to suppress all mention of his letter now. Nothing, however, 
can be more remote from our general wish aud practice than this. Wc comment- 
ed on the transactions, as they were described in the Judgment of Sir Edward 
West, and the Letter of the Parsee Merchant himself. Whenever the facts stated 
iu these were erronwusly set forth, the inferences drawn from them must be de- 
fective ; but a judge can only decide ou the evidence produced before him ; and 
a public w riter is as liable to receive imperfect or erroneous evidence as a judge ; 
the situation of each in such cases is nearly th^ same ; both can nnly pro- 
nounce oil as much as they know. 
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Major Moor, on the case of the Parsee Merchant. 

of Garrison Storekeeper * and Commissary of Provisions at fiombay. 
Cursetjee Monackjee had a contract with that Government for the e.\- 
clasive supply of rice for the military department, f as you have detailed 
in the aWve quoted page. 1 received orders, immediately from the 
Governor, to purchase a quantity of rice. It is very probable that I was 
at the time told for what purpose ; tor in the daily, indeed almost hourly 
intercourse wdiich I had with the Governor, pending important supplies 
and services, and from the usual coniidential and unreserved nature of 
our communications on such matters, it is not likely that such informa- 
tion was withheld from me, although I cannot positively say whether it 
was or not. The rice in question made a part, and probably no great 
part, of a requisition from General Wellesley for the supply of his army 
then about to approach hostilely the capital of the Mahratta empire. 
Every one must perceive the expediency of such important movements 
being kept from public knowledge: this movement imperatively required 
secrecy. On these occasions of supjdy, out of the usual routine of my 
office, I acted as confidential agent ol the Governor. In the ordinary 
routine of official business, my orders came through the Military Board, 
under whose control my office was immediately placed. I am not 
aware that this variation in the channel of my receiving such orders 
makes any dift'crencc on the main point of alleged injury to Cursetjee 
Monackjee, as to the breach of contract. My orders were to obtain 
the rice on the best terms for the public service.* Had nothing farther 
been said than merely giving me the order to procure the rice, I should 
have resorted to the contractor, as I w^as in the habit of doing pursuant 
to my general instructions. It is likely that I brought to the notice of 
the Governor the price of rice in the market, in reference to the contract 
price, and the probability of remonstrance on the part of the contractor. 
At the time of which I speak, it is possible that the Governor and I were 
the only persons in Bombay who knew of the requisition or the cause of 
it. I do not except even the members of Government or the Secretary, 
On some occasions, when the Governor deemed secrecy of vital import- 
ance, I have been placed in this undesirable predicament. 

Could I, under these circumstances, have told the contractor or any 
one, for what purpose live rice was wanted? He, no doubt, inquired 
anxiously, as tlie question involved a serious sum to him, and it is pro- 
bable (I am compelled from the nature of the case, in regard to lapse of 
time, to speak otten of probabilities,) that I postponed satisfying him on 
that point. The “ motives of policy on my part were public motives. 
As to my having “ purchased it from him under pretence of its being a 
private transaction, and for private purposes, as has been stated, I posi- 


* Its designation was soon after altered to that of Commissary General^ 
Capt. M. 

' 1* I cannot qnote the express words, whether ** the Military Department,” or 
their Military Department,” or what they were. — Capt. A/. 

* We never supposed that the concealment, from motives of policy, origitMUd 
With Capt. Moor; but that he merely fulfilled the wishes of his superiors •. other- 
wise we should have fixed the strength of our censure on him, and not on his 
masters, as wc have done. The fault* was not in his concealing the drstinatlou 
of the rice— that might have been extremely proper; but in the Governinent af- 
terward acting upon the understood notion that it was not for military purjioses, 
and thereby depriving the Partee of his claim to the full contract price for it, as 
such. 
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tively deny it. There was nothing “ surreptitious ” in my mode of 
gaining this supply for Lord Wellesley’s army.” (p. 197.) The mere no- 
tion of such a thing could never have been entertained by any one ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances of the case. It would really he a 
ridiculous supposition. It was morally impossible that I could wamt such 
a quantity of rice for private purposes. If I had obtained it under such 
a pretence, the fact of its issue for a public purpose, a fact not to be 
concealed, a fact as open to Cursetjec Monackjee as to myself and 
twenty or thrice twenty people in and about my office, where Cursetjec 
himself usually passed part of every day, would in due time have throun 
the useless falsehood in my face. He must have known it w^as for a 
public purpose, although, under my necessary reservation, he could only 
suspect it was for an immediate military purpose. Your view of this 
point of the case is, I admit, in part borne out by a passage in Cursetjc(‘ 
Monackjee’s Letter to the Bombay Government, to which I shall pro' 
Bcntly farther allude.'’ 

At the time of which I speak, that of purchasing the rice, or rather 
of receiving the order (for some days may have intervened), I think I can 
say that I had never seen the contract between the Bombay Government 
and Curaetjee. It was of no consequence, perhaps, whether I had or 
not. Witli the technical construction of its clauses I had no concern. 
Whenever the contractor saw or suspected a breach of contract, to his 
harm, he probably remonstrated with me, and enforced his remonstranee 
by producing his contract. Finding that 1 could not redress the alleged 
injury, his remonstrance, in due time, came of course under the noliio 
of the Government. 

The supplies of provisions, through my olllcc, for distant armies in 
Egypt. &c, had been very great ; and probably were so for the approach- 
ing army under General Wellesley ; for which, although at a great dis- 
tance, precaj*tionary depots were now, on his requisitions, under forma- 
tion. For’^jjifJie articles Government had cx)ntraets ; others I purchased 
in the best way I could. It appears that on this occasion I resorted to 
Cursetjec Monackjee for the rice in question, as a person Avho w'ould sup- 
ply me as cheaply as any one ; leaving the construction of his contrait 
and the alleged breach of it to the law’ officers, if called on, of Govern- 
ment. 

Here let me state, that if you, or any one, suppose pecuniary con- 
siderations to have influenced me on this occasion, you are wrong. 
Whether I received the rice in question from Cursetjec Monackjee as 
contractor, or by purclmse (in what you call “ this surreptitious mode”), or 
bought it from any one else, or did not receive or purchase it at all, made 


This is all that we desire to be conceded to us. If, by private purpose, be 
meant unmilitary purpose, or any other use which occasioned it not to be a com- 
missariat supply, so as to cause to the contractor a loss of his projK^r contract 
price, this, as far ns the Government was concerned, was not merely a decep- 
tive concealment, but as the sequel proved, a positive injury. We never sup- 
posed for a moment that Major Moor bought the rice on his own account, or 
that he could have derived any profit whatever from the transaction. It was the 
parties subsequently refusing to i>ay the contract price who were chiefly to blame. 
And if our first \iew of the ca‘*e was lK>rne out by Cursetjee Monackjee’s Letter 
to the Hombay (iovermneiit, we lu'C fulfilled our duly to both parties lu staling 
it to the best of our knowledge, 
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not the difference of a rupee to me. I gained nothing by tlio meafiurc ; 
and contemplated no gain, in whatever manner it was carried into effect. 
My buying it from Cursetjee Monackjee, ^\as so far doing him a piece of 
service, as he would at any rate gain bis mercantile profit on the supply, 
tthatevejf might be the result of his remonstrance as to the alleged breach 
of contract. Would it not have been extreme folly in me, if, conscious 
of having a deed of darkness in hand, to the injury of Cursetjee IMonack- 
jee, to have bought the rice from him, in a siirreptioiis mode,” or in 
any mode? 1 can lake upon myself ti> say positively, that in n)y mode of 
purchasing this rice, it uas done as openly, and as faiily, and unsurrep- 
litiously, as any purchase I ever made.^ 

Mdien I exaiiiincd the contract, I probably found jt not so specific, 
in its provisions as it might have been ; in so far, at least, as not hear- 
ing on the precise point at issue. Whatever my opinion of it might have 
been, I had no motive lor concealing it from any one. The .snlject may 
have been discussed twenty times between the doveinor and me ; hut it 
is not likely that my o})inion on the technical construction of the contract 
was officially asked, “ when the matter uas refeired to me,” (p. 139); and 
1 “ expressed my opinion that had 1 indented o>i the coiilractor for the 
whole of the lice, he would have been entitled to 1 10,000 ^lpec^,’’ (j>, 
271.) Snell matter, so leferred, was not the legal tenor of llie contract ; 
but, most likely, a call for a repoit of the difference or sa\ing to Govern- 
ment, arising from my having purchased the lice at the market price, as 
oideied, instead of i('c('iving il on the t('rms of tin' existing oontiact ; a 
report easily made, being little else than a <pies<ion of two and two. 

It is in this place that I wi.>.h to oiler .something in e\[)Ianatiun of the 
source of this alleged injmy Gnrseljee iMomickji e. 

If, us 1 have stated, there was a defieieuey of clearness and }>recision 
in the term.s of tlic contract, and a doubt was raised us to its real tenor, 
what step could the Bombay Goveinment have taken, when tlie remon- 
strance from the contractor reached it, hut that which it did take — 
namely, to call on the established law^ officers of the Government for a 
inofe.ssional opinion on the case ? And w'hat was that ojiinion ? “ That 

as the rice in([uestion was not supplied for the use of the Bombay Army, 
and as the supply to that army only could have been in the eontempla- 
tion of the contracting jiartie.s wdiere the contract w'as made, no obliga- 
tion existed binding the Government to take rice for the Madras Army 
from the contractor.” 

This, I believe, was the substance of the opinion given by the haw 
officer — and if so, could the Bombay Government give a sum of public 
money in the teetli of that opinion ? What would have bi'cn said at the 
time? Had the Governor prejiaied smb a thing, some member of 
Council would in all probability have jirotested against it — for a j>ortion 
of responsibility re.sts with each assenting member of Council. But if 
not, what would the Court of Directors have said when the subject came 
under their scrutinizing eye ? They would have said something to this 
effect: —* ** You have lavishly given away a large sum of public money. 
In a doubtful case as to the legal construction of a clause in a contract, 


* The observations contained in the preceding note .3, may be repeated here , 
No 6up{>oHition of private gain to Capt. Moor was ewr entertained by Ub . — the 

gain was to the East India Company . the loss to the Parsce, 
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you very properly took the opinion of established law officers, and you 
have acted in the teeth of it. You ought to have acted in accordance 
with it, and have left the contractor to his remedy.” Would there have 
been any thing unjust or unreasonable in such an animadversion? “ 

I do not mean, either, to cast the blame on the original framer of 
the contract. It was drawn up as usual by the Company’s Attorney, 
1 dare say in the usual form that had for a scries of years been found 
sufficient on similar occasions, of frequent recurrence. But here a 
novel circumstance arose, certainly not in the contemplation of the con- 
fracling parties; to send a supply from Bombay to the Madras army. 
Among all the numerous contracts for supplies to Government, through 
the means of native contractors, 1 question if in any one such a circum- 
stance is provided for. 

Endeavouring thus to do away any portion of the alleged ‘‘ frau- 
dulent and disgraceful transaction,” from the then Governor of Bom- 
bay, I am doing only what i conceive to be due from me to the memory 
of that excellent man. No one who knew him will believe that he would 
intentionally wrong any one. Above all of the English in India, he was 
known as the friend of the natives. Very few Englishmen are held in 
such grateful remembrance by them. I never can silently hear his cha- 
racter impeached. In the case before us, I am conviticed that he acted 
conscientiously from a sense of duty — and that no portion of the harsh 
epithets used by you can attach to him.® 

In your report of the trial of the cause arising out of this question, 
the Judge is made to say, (p. 269) that ” the plaintiff has been treated 
throughout the whole of this business most unjustly.” — Again— Re- 
viewing the whole transaction, I cannot but say that this individual has 
been treated most shamefully.” (ib.) This is, I admit, reasonable ground 
for your adopting the same opinion — and so believing, 1 cannot but 
Commend your zeal in endeavouring to assist the injured individual in 
Obtaining redress.’ But I cannot accord in the advisableness of using 
such harsh epithets towards others who do not, I think, deserve them. 

It might be also reasonably inferred by you, from some passages in 
Cursetjee Monackjee s letter to the Bombay Government, given in page 
270 of your last Herald, that he felt himself injured by the part ^ken by 
rtie in this matter. The passages to which I allude are in the 3d, 18th, 
and 23d, paragraphs, and it is to these that I adverted in the latter part 
of the 5th paragraph of my present letter. 

Few natives of India understand or write English so well as Cur- 
setjee Monackjee. Still he is not equal to the composition of that 
letter; nor is he critically aware of the bearing of those paragraphs on me. 


* The worst part of the trausactiou is this, however : that after it hashcen de- 
cided, by competent law authorities, in an open trial, and by a full bench, that the 
Parsee has a just claim for damages, the Hoinbay Government refuse to pay bim^ 
Where is their reverence for tlie laws in this ? Alas ! with them and their 
honourable masters, they respect the law authorities only when they arc on their 
own side : when adverse to them, they can contemn the law as well as other men, 
« Major Moor himself admits that every member of council has a voice in such 
matters as these. We applied no epithets individually to any one : we spoke of 
the Government collccti\ely ; and to them as a body (for wc know not who were 
for or who against the measure) all our observations must be taken to apply. 

7 This i» nil for which we desire to have justice done to us. The rest is matter 
of evidence entirely, * . . 
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If lie was, I am pretty sure that he would not have allowed them to 
stand. So fax from his considering me his enemy on this occasion, I 
believe directly the reverse to be the case ; and justly ; for thinking him 
tu have been aggrieved, I have from first to last wished justice to bo 
done towards him ; and whenever it has been in my power to do more 
than wish, have interested myself in his behalf.* 

The Judge is made to say — “those who composed the Govern- 
ment during the whole of the transactions are passed away. 1 am 
unwilling to speak harshly of those who are gone.” (j). 2()9.) Ihit in 
the common acceptation of those terms it is not so. Except the (lover- 
nor, all the then members of Government are I think living; and most 
of the officers also under Government, who had any thing to do with llio 
iransaction. The Commander-in-Chief, ex-olhcio, President of the Mili- 
tary Hoard, and two Members of Council ; the other two members, tho 
Advocate-General, on whose opinion I presume the Government to have 
acted ; the Adjutant-General, a Member of the Military Hoard ; tho 
riiief Secretary to (jovernment — all these gentlemen are now in Europe. 
The then Secretary to the Military Hoaid, since Cliief Secretary to 
Government, is now a member of Council at Bombay. 'J'ho Company’s 
Attorney who drew up the contract, “ has passed away, and is gone.” 

I may, I think, venture to say, that if the (juc.stion could b^'i put 
to the survivors of the above official gentlemen, they would one and all, 
to the best of their recollection and knowledge, say that the part taken 
by me has all along been friendly to (hirsetjee Monackjee. You have 
used (p. 200) the name of one of the most honourable of men, Sir 
( harlea Forbes. lie was at Bombay at the time. He has from that 
time to this known iny sentiments on this matter. He can tell you that 
we have often conferred on it in Cursetjee’s behalf. Even within these 
few weeks he can tell you that I have applied to him for documenta 
which I believed to have been in his [x^ssesslon, and obtained them, 
that I might jwomote, if I could, Cursetjeo's cause, should it unfortu- 
nately come before the King in Council. Sir Charles and 1, it is Irue, 
liave not always agreed as to the most advisable measuiK‘s for Cunsetjee 
Monackjee to ado[)t to obtain redress : hut our views, and wishes, and en- 
deavout^, tended to the same point — obtaining justice for the man that 
we thought aggrieved. The results thus far do not, I admit, appear U) 
iwovc the accuracy of my previous opinion, or the wdsdom ol my advice 
to the plaintiff’, on the point of resorting to a Court of Law. 

I may farther, and us the strongest evidence, refer to CursetjeeMo- 
nackjee’s own letters (notwithstanding the hearing t>f the passages in 
that above referred to) lor bis unoft’ended lecling toward me. He can- 
not divest himself of the notion that I am a person of some influence in 
England ; and almost ever since I have been here, say 18 years, he has 
by frequent letters acquainted me with the progiess ol his measures, 
views, hopes, fears, &c. — asked my opinion and advice how to proceed, 
and earnestly solicited a continuance of iny friendly regard and as- 
sistance, both in this and in other affairs. His last letter to me is of the 
Ut of February 1824, accompanied by a copy of his letter given in your 
last Number, to the Bombay Government (p. 270), in view to ray as- 


• We have the best reasons possible for WUe'iug this to be strictly true. 
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Bistance, should the adjudicated point be brought before the King in 
Council. 

It may not be proper on this occasion to name — but such of the 
Directors of the East India Company as I have access to, could testify 
bow warmly I have advocated Cursetjee’s cause personally and by 
writing, when it has been before the Honourable Court. I do not say 
that such advocacy is altogether correct ; but its frequency on very 
many occasions almost conceals its probable impropriety: 

When no question of business has been stirring on either side,yc 
have been in the habit of interchanging an annual letter, expressive of 
old^friendship, and existing good will. I may add that our acquaintance 
commenced officially, and ripened into esteem and friendship from the 
2 eal and integrity which he ever manifested, when such manifestation 
was of injport to me and to the public service. We acted together daily, 
perhaps for years after the purchase which has given rise to this 
lengthened process, with uiidiminished cordiality; and finally parted in 
the same friendly feeling. 1 am glad to perceive that Ids Lordship the 
Recorder, quoted the testimony which I appear to have officially given 
to the character of Cursetjee Monackjee — “ of his being a most faithful 
and ffealoiis servant.” (p. 269.) I have said the same of him on all 
occasions. 

To conclude — Let me assure yon that, as far as ifiy knowledge and 
belief extend, the number of your Herald to wliich I have so often refer- 
red, contains the first and only shadow of blame ever imputed tome, 
from the first moment of the transaction to the present, by any person 
whatever — and you cannot w’onder at my anxiety to repel such imputa- 
tion ; though you may, with me, lament the length to which 1 have been 
led to trespass on your columns, Trusting, however, that you will eri • 
deavoiir to find room for my letter, 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 

OcL 4,1824. Ed. Moor. 

In a concluding note on this Letter, which we insert with great pleasure, as 
helping lo do justice to more parties than one, we shall embrace an ojjjJortunity 
of ’ supplying and correcting some few errors, not noted ju Major Moor’s Letter, 
which bear upon the case. 

It was stated that Sir Anthony Buller, the Recorder at Bombay, awarded 
47,000 ru|)ees, with simple interest at 6 per cent. ; and it was added by us, that 
supporiug the principal to have been correct, the award ought to have been with 
compound interest at 9 per cent. We have since learnt, tliat the latter was 
the award which the Recorder really intended to give, and that this view of the 
case was admitted by him to be just; but sitting on the bench with the Mayor 
and Aldermen, who constitute with him the Recorder's Court, he svas overruled 
by the majority, and their opinion consequently prevailing, formed the verdict of 
the Court. 

With regard to that part of the proceedings which occurred under Sir Edward 
West’s Reeordership, the following additional circumstances have since come to 
our knowledge. When the decision had f)eon given by this Judge in favour ot 
the Parsee merchant, the Bombay Govcroinent wished to move for a new trial, 
on the ground that their own Advocate-General, Mr. Norton, had not brought 
forward the strong grounds of their case. The Recorder expressed his willing- 
ness to grant a new trial, if good grounds for such a step could be shown, but 
rejected the ground here set up as totally inadmissible : as indeed it must appear 
to every one ; for if the dissatisfaction of a losing party with the conduct of their 
counsel were a sufficient reason, there would be ao eud to the deqjands for new 
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trials in every possible rase. He is understood, however, to have sieijUie<l his 
readiness, notwjj^hstanding the rejection of the claim to a new trial, to rive the 
whole case a rehearing in chambers, if both parties should voluntarily annlv to 
him for that purpose, to let the Advocate-General renew his defence, aiid to si t as 
an arbitrator in the case, on the understanding that in so doing no further pro- 
ceedings would be urged in Court, The Native, however, was satistied with the 
verdict : tfnd the Bombay Government, being dissatisfied, determined to appeal 
We sincerely hope the result will be, that the Parsee will obtain even the amount 
of interest which Sir Edward West thought it necessary to deduct for the reasons 
k'fore given. 

It has subsequently also come to our knowledge, that the Parsee alluded U) in 
Parliament, as threateued with being sent otf the island, if he did not relinquish 
a profitable bargain that he had made with the Bombay Government, was not the 
injured Cunetjee Mouackjee, but another equally res|>ected individna) who 
like the former, had been of the greatest service to the British interests in that 
quarter, and who received insults and threats for his reward. There are no doubt 
many others, besides these, known to residents in India ; but till the press of 
that country Is free, and subject to the laws only for whatever it may publish we 
can only hear of acts of oppression by accident and by degrees. * 

As a typographical error of some consequence, it should be noted, that at 
p, 192, of our last number, in the contrasted parts of Mr. Elphinstone's letter, on 
une side, the words, It would be likely to inflame the Natives,” and on the 
other side, the words, ** which is the ver>’ essence of fn^edom,” ought to have 
been included within brackets— thus [ ], as being, not the exact words of the 
writer, but consequences following the arguments advanced by him : as may 
seen in p, 244, iu Capt. Seely's arguments, close of No. 1, ^ 


SONNET, 

There is exulting piide, and holy mirth 

In Freedom’s kindling eye ! Her radiant smile 
Illumines now this glory-haunted isle, 

Tbe Queen of nations ! Halo of the eartli ! 

Impassioned orisons are breathing forth, 

And lofty aspirations ! Phantoms vile, 

That chill the feeble spirit, and defile 
The springs of thought and feeling in their birth— 

Fade in the morning beam, and lose the power 
That made us willing slaves ! Fair Reason's light 
Is bursting through the clouds that darkly lour. 

And hide the face of Heaven ! O'er the night 
Of slumbering millions — oh ! transcendent hour ! — 
The sun of Liberty is rising bright ! 


D, L. Riciiaudson. 
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REMARKS ON A LETTER CONTAtNED 

/ THE ASIATIC JOURNAL, ’ ' 

In the last number of the Asiatic Journal was inserted a letter from a 
correspondent, under the signature of Justitia, relatingto the claiin of 
Mr. Marjoribanks, and the debate which had already taken place on 
tliat subject at the India House. The dastardly conduct of the writer 
of that letter w'ould scarcely entitle him to the courtesy of any notico 
whatever from our pen. ' It is for the sake of Others, however, rather 
than liimself, that w'c condescend to advert to it at all. 

He commences his epistle by saying that he attended the Court of 
Proprietors in person on the 22d September. Had this been really the 
case, be possessed a full opportunity of expressing openly, and with all 
the responsibility of an honest man, whatever sentiments he might have 
entertained on the subject. But he knows well that he dared not, at 
the peril of what he evidently regards with much care, have openly 
uttered in person what he has so bravely ventured to do under the cloak 
of secrecy and concealment. He says also, that he should be unable to at- 
tend the Court on the day fixed for the then ensuing debate, and therefore 
he adopts this mode of putting his sentiments on i ecord. But the masked 
slanderer should be told that anonymous accusations are no substitute 
for what honest men would freely inter in their own pei-soiis, 
and the eyes of all the world ; and the bare assertions of Jusrrru, 
of whom no one know's any thing but that he is afraid to avow himself 
openly to those whom be accuses, can have no weight whatever, when 
compared with the delivery of liis sentiments by some kiiowai and re- 
sponsible individual in the Proprietors' (/ourt. It Mr. Kinnaird oi Mr. 
Hume were obliged to leave London, and desired to place on record what 
they would wish to say at any approaching debate, they would'iiot do 
this anonynmusly, any more than members of the House ot Lords enteiing 
a protest agaimst certain proceedings which they could not attend in person, 
would do so under a fictitious name. Where mere difference of opiniqn 
only is expressed, there can be no objection to anonymous writings, as 
opinions arc valuable or worthless without reference to the name or 
character of those who entertain them ; but when strioirs accitsations 
affecting character are preferred, the man w'ho adopts the secret and 
irresponsible channel of anonymous communication ^o effect his purpose, 
must be a base anfl unmanly wTetch, unworthy of the confidence of his 
fellows. 

It i.s not our intention to touch here upon the merits of Mr. Marjoii- 
hauks’s ca.se ; the second debate, a full repoh of which Will he found in 
another place, entering into that question fully. We shall confine our- 
selves merely to such parts of this writer’s letter, as appear to us to re- 
quire more immediate notice, for which purpose we shall make a few 
short extracts, and comment on them as wo proceed. 

With n'lrard to Mr. Buckingham (says the writer) a very few observations wdl 
he suffitieotio show the ahsurtlity ai»d weakness orhis arguments. He com- 
mences his speech hy pi of and y quoting a portion of Siicred writ, for wlncli he 
had not even the apology of its being at all apposite to the exemplificaiiuu he 
desired to draw. 

It is somewhat unfortunate for the reputation of the Asiatic Journal, 
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as a faithfiilareporter of the debates that take place at the India House, 
that, on turning to the report of the debate on this occasion, at page 
412, of thejl^e number that contains the letter from which the pre- 
ceding extract is given, not a word of this allusion to “sacred 
writ ” occurs, nor is even a hint given of tlie reason Achy tlie reporter 
has omitted it. At page 310 of the last number of the Oriental Herald, 
the reader, if he be curious in this paiticular, will see the passage ad- 
verted to by the w riter, and {>assed over by the Asiatic Journal reporter. 
It was not, how ever, as the former asserts, a quotation of “ a portion of 
sacred writ;” and as to its being “profanely’’ introduced, we can only 
say that tlie assembly to which it w^as addressed, must then have been 
extremely insensible of the profanity, as it was listened to with great 
attention, and did not incur even the* most gentle murmur of disappro- 
bation from any quarter whatever. Tn tlie minds of some men, however, 
any use of the scriptures, which goes to convict them of impropriety or 
inconsistency, is called “profane;” and if even a clergyman should he 
reminded of his duty, when about to inflict a w’onnd on the reputation 
of another, by the quotation of some passage against “ backbiting and 
slandering,” he w’ould no doubt call it a profane and unholy perversion 
of the sacred text. This is probably not far from the true state of the 
case in the present instance. The wniter continues — 

He (Mr. Buckingham) denied the supporters of the grunt any rigJd to resi 
their belief on the churaeter of Mf. Marjonhanks ; “ for,'” sani he, ** j/nblic cha~ 
nutvr i.« nothing : '* and cited a lamenlahle case to prove that a man might at 
one time hold a good character ; hut that was no surety that it would continue. 

What is meant by the first part of this sentence — a right to rest belief 
on character — w‘e do not clearly understand : the expression is certainly 
not a happy one ; and may mean either less or more than it conveys. 
Hut the assertion which follow’s, of our having said “ public, chart^cter 

nothing,” is a glaring and unpardonable falsehood : — the expressions 
used were these, “Amongst all the fallacies ])y which men arc deceived, 
none is more prejiidical than this, that reputed good eliaracter is a gua- 
rantee against all ])ossiblc misconduct;” and again, “ to sot uji reputed 
fiigh personal character as a reason why no scrutiny should he permitted, 
and neither acts nor motives inquired into, is a fallacy of the most per- 
nicious kind.”— Let this serve as a specimen of the veracity of the wri- 
ter in question, who could torture such expio.ssions a.s these into the 
assertion he has founded on them. — The waiter continues : 


Thi^ perhaps is a specimen of Oriental logic; but I would a.Hk Mr, Buckingham 
'I hither, in hiring a servant, character iloes imt weigh with him ? and wlicn for 
a series of years an ummju aclicd ehar.itter lias bevu maiutainvd, it i-, a pr«-snmp- 
Vioii that the narty cannot descend to the base ariv that have been ho liberally 
Oiiirged upon Mr. Marjoribanks ? 


edo notknow the distinction between Oriental and Occidental logic ; 
hut if it he as wide as the distinction bctw'een this writer’s asseition.s and (lie 
ti nth, it must be great indeed. In reply to the question asked, we may safely 
*'c‘ply, lliat in hiring a servant, reputed good character would have its 
due weight ; hVit it would^iiot prevent an inquiry into the justice of such 
‘‘’crvant s chums, if he were subsequently to present to his master a de- 
mand lor wages while he had been absent for two or three years on an 
excursion of pleastire with his friends in some distant country. I'his is 
^ parallel ; and if no excellence of character would prevent a- 
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master from Inquiring into ftn unjust demand in one instance, so neither 
ought it to do so id another. The “ base arts*^ which are aaid to have 
been charged on Mr. Marjoribanks, are simply these : tliat he believes 
he has a fair claim for remuneration on tke Court, while other persons 
think he has no such claim, and each tries the question by reaspns to be 
shown on either side in a debate. No one, that we ever heard of, im- 
putes more to Mr. Marjoribanks than this : that his demand is unsup- 
ported by sufficient grounds ; and whoever believes this, is bound as an 
honest man, to resist them. The stab of the assassin in the dark, is 
seen in the short sentence that follows ; and whiiih is appended to the 
extract given before, as if to close the sentence with more effect, It is 
this— 

But Mr. Buckingham (says the writer) cannot be ignorant of the Value of cha- 
racter, or to I the evils which its loss entails. 

The writer of this base and unfounded insinuation, would not have 
dared to utter this sentence in open Court, and in the face of the indivi- 
dual whom he thus secretly calumniates. Mr. Buckingham’s character 
has been more slandered than that of any man perhaps who ever resided 
in India ; and it is more than probable that this calumny proceeds from 
the pen of one hackneyed in the trade, and well prepared for his voca- 
tion by a long course of secret practice in the Eas^^ But Mr. Bucking- 
ham has at least this satisfaction, which it is not the good fortune of all 
men to enjoy, that after one of the most severe ordeals to which any 
man’s character could be subjected, in a country where high premiums 
of reward were offered for the most bitter and rancorous calumnies 
that could be invented and applied, he came through a discussion of 
many months, and a le^al investigation of a Court of Justice, without a 
single stain ; while hit calumniators were ])ronounced guilty, from the 
bench, and made to pay the penalty of their crimes by the sentence of 
the law. If this be “ to know the evils whicJi the loss of character en- 
tails,” we are proud of that knowledge ; but if the writer means his 
base insinuation as applicable to any other event than this, we fling the 
imputation back into his teeth with scorn, and tell him plainly, he is an 
Jliimanly dastard, who dares not support his accusation by his name. 


LINES, 

fVriHen hy moonlight on a pillar of th$ Ruins of Rajhmahat, in the 
East Indies, 

Hail, stranger, hail! whose feet may haply stray 
^Mid paths of Time, where Ruin marks his w ay, 

When sullen moans the solemn midnight bird, 

And the gaunt jackal’s harsher cry is heard ; 

If thine the soul with pious impulse fraught, * 

In Fancy’s vision rapt, and holy thought, 

^ To thee these mouldering walls a voice shall raise, 

And sadly tell how earthly pride decays, 

How human hopes, like human works depart, 

And leave behind — the ruins of the heart ! 


^ So printed in the Asiatic Journal. 
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right of the nation to abolish at once the east 
INDIA company’s CHARTER. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, Oct. 25, 1824, 

^y^ATEVER opinions may be tmtertained with regard to the 
freedom of the press ifi India, there seems to be but one opinion ns to th« 
public advantage which must follow from a full and free discu.ssion of 
East Indian politics thrbugh the medium of the English press. T))e pub- 
lic obligation, therefore, to the Oriental Herald, is of no small extent, 
^\hich, during its short existence, has introduced so many subjects of 
real national importance, and respecting which, the nation cannot remain 
much longer quiescent. 

I shall feel flattered by obtaining your permis^ion occasionally to con- 
tribute to so patriotic a purpose. 

There is one misapprehension, however, into nliich yourself, ns well as 
]\Ir. Hume and some of the most enlightened speakers in tho India 
House, have been betrayed, and which it is absolutely essential to remove, 
before any decisive pio})ositions can be laid down, or any really useful 
discussion take place : — I mean the erroneous supjwsition that the present 
Charter must of necessity continue to tho year 18.13 ; or to the end of its 
present nominal grant. Such is not the law vith uspect to charters. 
The legal term of their existence, is their continuing to operate for tho 
public good : — this is the declared object of all such grants, as well as 
the declared condition of their duration. 

Upon the law of this subject, as Avell as upon a scries of facts, bring- 
ing the East India Company uithin its rule, I may trouble you hereafter; 
sulhee it for the present to say, that tlie General Coiiit ha.s uniformly pro- 
fessed to receive its charter but on condition of its continuing to be con- 
sistent with the general good of tho nation; — that so far back as tho 
year 1793, the late Lord Melville, in arguing for a renewal of the char- 
ter, expressly laid it down as coimtitutional law, that his Majesty's 
Ministers Avoidd at all times feel at liberty, and, indeed, consider >it 
tlicir bounden duty, to advise its revocation, should it ap])ear to them that 
the national interest required it. 

The late Earl of Buckiiighairi.shire, who negotiated tlie renewal in 
1813, was more explicit on this head, and gave tlic Chairman of that 
day, and those who waited upon him, clearly to understand, that Govern- 
nient would feel at liberty, at any period of the stipulated tvsenty years, 
to recommend to Parliament any alteration in its terms, w’hether regard- 
ing principle or ptactice, which an alteration in the times might seem to 
require. 8ome change in the fundamental priiici])lcs of preceding charie^p, 
at that time took place ; others were debated ; and several direct departures 
from the charter, as it came out in 1813, have since ]>€en insUted u|>oii 
by Government, and quietly submitted to by the Company. 

Tlie recognition of his Majesty’s territorial right over every part of the 
dominions of the Company, was for the first time insisted on in 1813 ; 
the charters of 1784 and 1793, professedly waived that consideration 
as matter of doubt. The putting an end to the anomaly of a “ Mer- 
chants’ Army ” was at first insisted on, and at la-st only conditionally 
Oriental Htrald/Vol, 3, 2 P 
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submitted to on the part of Government. The conferences, discussions, 
and debates of that day, are all in print, and may afford matter of refer- 
ence, as we shall advance in the consideration of this most important 
subject ; and help to satisfy Parliament and the Public whether, since 
1813 , or, indeed, for a much longer period, the great interests of the 
British and Indian Empire, or the sordid and selfish purposes of a 
handful of individuals, have been most consulted ? 

A Calm Observer. 

NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

leaving received this letter at the late period of the month indicated by the date, 
and afterlhe greater portion of our present Number had goneto the press, we have 
displaced other matter, previously prepared, in order to make room for its imme- 
diate insertion, — conceiving its views to embrace a subject of the very highest im- 
portance. We have neither ^ipace nor time to say more at present, than to express 
our great obligation to the intelligent writer, and to assure him that we shall look 
with no ordinary anxiety for further coiiirihutions from his able pen. 


THB PIRATE. 

His red flag flics 
O’er the dark blue wave, 

And his vulture prow 
The rough waters lave ; 

There is crime on his brow 
And blood on his hand. 

And many have fallen 

’Neath his bullet and brand. 

Yet one is iveeping who knew him, when 
He lived and loved with his fellow men. 

Alas ! that day 
Is gone for ever, 

Its brightness again 
Can cheer him never : 

The light that he followed 
Is feeble and dim. 

And the grave is hollowed 
Both for his and him. 

For she that hath wept will weep no more : 

The moment of anguish for ever is o’er. 

A corse now swings 
With the midnight air, 

And the day-winds play 
’Neath the raven hair ; 

’Tis the spiller of blood. 

The scourge of the main, 

He will ne’er on the flood 
Hold his riot again. 

He hangs o’er the waters — and none will shed 
The tear of sorrow for the murderer dead. D, 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


On Wednesday, Sept. 29, a Special Ge- 
neral Court of Propi ietors was Field at tFic 
East India House, for the purpose of cou- 
Anninf; the resolutions agreed to at (he 
foriiKT Court, held on the ‘22d September. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
read, 

Mr. S. Dixon rase and said— 1 obseiac 
tliat a word is made use of in the repoit 
of tlie proeeedings of the l.i.st Court, 
^\hich, in my opinion, there is no otca- 
sion to retain. I allude to the term 
“ considerable*' debate which is ‘^aid to 
haie piemlcd thejuloption of the motion 
relathe to Mr. Maijonbanks's allowance, 
and I cannot see*what iiece.ssity there is 
to ciiaractcrizc the debate in any way. 

The CiiAin.MAN.— I think it will he ad- 
mitted by every person whow.us piesent, 
ou the occa.sion alluded to, that the dc- 
liate which took place is entitled to the 
term “ considerable,” but a.s the hou. 
FVoprietor objects to it, it .shall be 
struck out, 

'I'lie Chairman then said— T'lie object 
for whi(h this ('oiirt is .sninnioned, is 
for the Propiletors to conliini tlie tiuec 
lesobitions agreed to by them at the hist 
Ciuiit, tlie two hist unaniuionsly, and the 
lust atter a good deal of discussion, in 
whicli ninth acuteness was displayid on 
both sides. As an hoii. Pn piietor ^Mr. 
Huwie) vvJio is not now in his place, has 
^ignilied his intention of demanding a 
ballot on tlie last question, I shall not 
tionhleihe Couil with any ohsei vatioiis 
oil the .subject, but sliall meiely pcifoim 
tlie duty vvliich is marked out loi me, by 
moving that the Court c<nitirin the leso- 
liitiou of the General Couit of the 22d 
•September, apiiroviug the resolution of 
the Couit of Directoi.s of tlie 7tb of .July 
lait, granting a pension of .'^00/. per ann. 
to Mrs. Franckiyn, foiincrly the widow 
of .Major Geneial Stevenson of the xMa- 
dias hjstablhbinent. 

This motion was carried unanimously. 

. i’he Cmaikman.— riie next que.stion 
in order is that of tlie giant to Mr. J. 
I'larjoribank.s, but as it lia.s met with op- 
position, I sliall defer it, in oi<lcr to af- 
ford every opportunity for its di.scu.s.sioii, 
?iih 1 will proceetl to the resolution which 
‘Appoints Mr. R. M. Leeds to the post of 
steward and purveyor at the Company'.s 
Estate at AddiscoHibe. [Some interriip- 
tiou was here occasioned by Geneial 
ri.sing with the intention of 
^daressing tlie Couit.j 1 beg leave to in- 
timate to the gallant General Uiat I am 
present in imssession of the Court, 
mid to assure him that atthe projior time 
tie .Will have an opportunity ofspeaking. I 
pow move that Uwj Couit do confijin the 


resolution of the General Court of the 
22d September, approving the resolution 
of the Court of Directors of the 21 st 
July last, appointing Mr. Holiert Martin 
Leeds purveyor at the Military Seminary, 
and steward of the Company’s Estate at 
Addiscombe, with a salary of 400/, per 
annum. 

General Thornton.— I do not rise to 
speak to the question, but to rem.iik that 
in consequence ot the Chairman having 
tiansposedtJieoidei of the resolutions, I 
shall not he able, when the motion le- 
specting Mr. J. .Maijoiiiiauks is hioiight 
foiward, to move, as I iiii ended, that 
the (.'ourt proceed to the other order i>f 
the day; as there will then bi‘ wo oilier 
order,*! sliall thus be obliged to move the 
adtournment of the Court. 

Vhe Chairman.— Tlie gallant General 
must, 1 think, admit that tlie course I 
have adopted is the most com teous and 
eoiiveiiieut to all p.utics ; and Ids object 
will be a.s well attained by tlie juoposi- 
fioii ot a motion of adjoin nment, as by 
hi.s intended amendment. We eouUl not, 

1 think, pioceed on a belter plan. 

Mr. l)iX(»N.— Sir, as a Kcutlenmn 
has so leceutly pledged Inmf-eli to attend, 
in Older to tall for a ballot on the ques- 
tion of the giant to Mr. J. Maijoiibaiiks, 
and — 

[As Mr. S, Dixon was speaking, Mr. 
Ilium' enteied tlie Coiiit, and tin* FltVlIv 
ITopiictor immediately letjuined his 
seat.J 

'I'lie Ch virman.— I'lie lion. Piojinctor, 
wlio has just entered, is iiifoimed that 
out ol couifesy to him 1 liave .ilteied the 
order of the pioceediiigs, and have de- 
feiied the lestiiutioii lespectiiig Mr, 
Marjoribanks till the last, and have just 
])ut the motion on tlie appointment of 
Air. R. M. Lced.s. 

Mr. IIu.ME,— I conceive that .some inis- 
uiidei standing exists re.speclUig thi.s ap- 
point nniit. It was incidentally asketi at 
the last Couit, whether the .saUiy ol 
400/. jier annum to lie granted Mr. 
Lced.s, was distinct from the piofitN Ho 
would icali/e in the arlieleii he supplied 
to the estHhli.ihnient.^ Now*, a« I under* 
.stand the matter, the sahiry is Uj be 
limited to 400/. a year, and the contractu 
which Mr Leed.s m to make aietobe 
done at the lowest possible charge, so as 
to leave him no emolument. 

T’he Chairman. — The hon. Proprietor 
i.s quite correct in bis conception of the 
question. 'The salary of Mr. Leeds will 
be 400/. a year, bcisides a cottage free of 
rent and taxes, with coals, candles, and 
stationery, and he will receive no emolu- 
ment from any other somce. Forty 
acres of grass laud will be placed under 

2 P ^ 
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his control, for the produce of sheep, 
oxen, Ac. 

Mr. Lowndes.— I have a great aversion 
to the use of the term “ steward.” The 
“ unjust steward ” is spoken of in scrip- 
ture, and I wish the word could be left 
out of the resolution. Wliy should the 
gentleman not be called merely “ pur- 
veyor” } It is absurd to style a man a 
steward who has only forty acres of land 
to look after. How will Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk, with his 70,000/. a year, laugh 
at your “ steward,” who has to super- 
intend forty acres of land! lo apply 
such a term is to attach a vast deal of 
importance to a tiitiing matter. What- 
ever the reporters may say, 1 am deter- 
mined to sjieak my mind boldly and open- 
ly. Let them rnisiepresent me as they 
like, 1 defy them to say that I ever be- 
trayed my public principles. I do not 
know why individuals should take liber- 
ties with what I .say in thi.s Couit. But 
I do not mean to confound all rcporleis 
together; some of them are gentlemen 
who liave been at the Universities, and 
k no w ho w to cond net I hcm.<?clves properly. 
1 would not mention the.se persons m the 
same breath with other lovvand grovelling 
reportei .s connected with the public press. 
[Interruption.] I liave a right to ftel 
indignant when I am .so inisrepresented 
in some of the papers, ministerial <is well 
as oppo.sition. 

Alter an observation from the Chair- 
man, which we could not collect, the 
motion wiis agreed to. 

GRANT TO MR. MARJOIUBANKS. 

The Chairman observed that the 
subject which now remained to oc- 
cupy the attention of the Court, wa.s 
the conhimation of the re.solutioii of 
the last General Court, with i espect to 
Mr, Marjoribauks’s claim. He would 
therefore move that this Court do con- 
firm the lesolution of the General 
Court of the l/’id [September, approving 
the resolution of the Court of Direetors 
of the 14th July last, granting to Mr. 
James Marjoribanks, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, the sum of (>9,02() rupees. 

General Thornton.— Sir, 1 will not 
occupy the time of the Court for many 
minutes on this subject, because it occa- 
sioned much discussion when it was la.st 
before the Court. On that occasion 
eveiy point was so well handled by my 
hon. friend, the Member for Aberdeen, 
that it will be unnecessary for me to 
trouble you with many observations. I 
will attempt at once to get rid of the bu- 
siness by moving that tne Court do ad- 
jouni. It appeared to me from wliat was 
stated at the last Court, that there was 
no ground whatever for maintaining that 
Mr. Maijoribanks was compelled by ne- 
cessity to come to England. It appears 
to ate that it was more a matter of choice 


than of necessity, and therefore 1 am of 
o|)inion that this motion fortcoufirminir 
the rcsolutinn of the last Court ought to 
fall to tlie ground. I am willing to do 
any thing that is proper in favour ot Mr. 
Marjoribanks and his family; but the 
projiosed proceeding does appear to me 
so fraught with inconvenience <fnd dan- 
ger, tljat I feci bound to oppose it by 
moving the question of adjouniiuent. It 
is clear that Mr, Marjoribanks might, if 
he had thought proper, have conformed 
with the quarantine law*'. He obtained 
peimis.sion from Lord Charles Soinei set 
to go on board another vessel, but of that 

F termission he did not choose to at ail 
limself. (Hear.) 1 wish to know whe- 
ther the servants remained at Table Bay 
after Mr. Marioribaiiks sailed for this 
country? If they did, why then could 
he not have remained also? Since he 
has not thought pn)per to pursue that 
course, we must come id the conclusion 
that there exi.stcd a strong temptation 
for him to come to England, to which he 
yielded. I am .sony for it; but Mr. 
Marjoribanks must he answerable for his 
own acts. I wi.sh to get lid of the <iucs- 
tion in the ri\illest maimer possible, 
namely, by a motion of adjouniineut. It 
is nece.«sai y to make a .stand on the pic- 
•sciit occasion, to check attenijits of a 
.similar nature. ( Hear.) If wc do not do 
so, it is impossible to say where the evil 
will terminate. (Hear, hear.) As the 
most courteous and convenient mode of 
ti eating the question, I move “ that this 
Coiiit do now adjourn.” 

The amendment having been seconded, 

Mr. Low ndes said— Sir, I do not com- 
prehend the reason of thiowing so many 
obstacles in the way of granting this 
sum to Mr. Marjorihank.s, lowhich, had 
he remained at the Cape, he would lia\e 
been iiumiestionably entitled. (Hear.) 
'I’his motion will not deprive the Com- 
pany of a .single shilling more than they 
would have had to pay if he had stayed 
at the Cape. If there has been a little 
coijuetting on the oeca.sion— if Mr. Mar- 
jonbanks has manifested a desire to 
visit his native country, and took as an 
excuse the circumstance of an answer 
not having been returned to a certain 
letter, there is still not ground for re- 
fusing this grant. The excuse put for- 
ward by Mr. Marjoribanks may not be 
the mo.st vulid, but we .should in cases of 
tliis kind make an allowance for the 
feelings of human nature. (Hear, hearj 
1 put It to the gallant General himselL 
wnethcr, i.f he was at the Cape of Good 
Hope under the circumstances in which 
Mr. Maijoribanks was placed, and felt an 
ardent attachment for his friends and 
relatives at home, he would not be 
anxious to pay them a visit ? 'fhere was, 
it is true, some temptation ; but when 
the coffers of the Company will not bo 
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affected, I should like to know why 
ibere shoulj be ail this difliCulty:— 

“ Why sbonW all this difference be, 
iTwixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee^” 

How does Mr. Marjoribanks’s staying at 
the Ca|>e, or coming to Kugland, make 
Mich a difference It is nolhiug to us 
uhere he spends his time. In fact, we 
ought to rejoice if a scivant of the Com- 
uany restores hini'^elf to hcaltli by com- 
ing lierc, and to consider the indulgence 
as due to him. According to the ^late- 
jiient of an hon. Pioprietoi, fMr. liucU- 
ingiiam) to vvhoi;; I listened with much 
pleasure on a former occasion, it is usual 
for|)ei‘:ons to proceed lepeatedly to the 
Cape from Inaia, and to claim allow- 
ances oil their retuiii. Indeed ho (Mi. II ) 
had mentioned the caseot one iudi\i(lual 
who had gone backward and forward 
four times. What ditfeience could it 
have made if this gentleman had come 
to Engl.and instead ? None, in my o|)i- 
nioM j only, it seems, if he had done so, 
he would not have retthed any allow- 
ances on his return. I cannot discern 
the justice of this distinction. 'Che con- 
sideiation th.it things would be the ot- 
tener called for, the more ea'syof attain- 
ment they were rendered, should not 
inake us slugj^dvh in doing that which 
is just. I wish the hon. Ihopiietor, 
(Mr. 11.) as he apjieais to have tlie in- 
teic.st of thecountiy' so iiuieh at heart, 
would lend me his aid in abolt'hing pen- 
Mons of every description. My phm i.s to 
deduct from cveiy man’s salat y a per- 
centage, fioni which, wdien any indi- 
vidual letires fioui service, he 4iall ic- 
ceive an antiuily.--[The hon Piopiielor 
here resumed, and continued for some 
time his lemaiks, and again iiulnlged in 
an episode on the nnseonduct ot le- 
poiter.s, in which he had been befoie in- 
ten upted by the Chairman.] I liave 
been a proinielor of East India .‘^toek tor 
tvyenty-fue years, and must certainly, I 
think, he allowed to undei .stand the sub- 
jects wliieh arc generally di.'>cus.sed in 
this Couit j and yet the lepoiteis make 
me talk nonsense. Aie we to suffer re- 
Jtorters to conic here to put nonsense 
into the moullis of I’roprietois ? 1 hope 
that, in future, those gentlemen will 
father their own siiuint-tyed, handy- 
jtgged, hump-backed bantlings, and not 
lay them at my door. — [The giavitv of 
the Court, whieli had Tor some time 
^iblted symptoms of yiehling to the 
humour of the wot thy Propiietor, could 
not withstand this last sally, and was for 
wme time coiivoilsed witli* laughter.] — I 
have recommended one of the papers in 
tvhich I have been misrepresented in 
several places, and 1 have been the 
means of having It taken in by thirty or 
forty families. Aline is a very hard case, 
\thmk, to be abused both by the oppo- 
sition and ministerial journals. Bat this 


circumstance .shows that I am an honest 
and iiulepeiident man. If I make an 
indifferent sjiecch, i think common hu- 
manity should induce these gentlemen 
not to make it appear worse tiian it really 
is. If a portrait-painter weie to select 
all the defects of a person’s face, he 
might make a faithful likeness, but it 
would not be .in agreeable spectacle for 
the individual or his friends. Tlie word 
“ report” i.s often synonynums with a 
lie; and it leally seems a^ if the word 
“lepoiteis” was deiived fioin that 
souiee ; for tliey fieqiiently publish a 
pack of lie.s, E.ist .'session, VVilhcr- 
forcc complained of the renorteis misre- 
presenting the speeclies delivered in the 
Houses ot Eoids and C'onnnoiis ; and if 
misiepie.sentations of my speeches eon- 
tinue to he pnhli.shed, I shall prohaldy 
feel III} self under the nece's.sity ot insitet- 
iiig that the leporleis for those pajiers 
in whieh the imsn jnesentaiions appear 
«hall he excluded iiom the gallery. They 
liave no light to llirnst thenwehes into 
eveiy public meeting; it is a matter of 
iiiUidgenee foi tliem to sit luie, and I 
want them not to abuse it. I hope, 
howevei, that tliey will iirver he pre- 
vented lioiii .seinliiig toi ill to the woiid 
fair lepoits of discussions on public sub- 
jects; fortheie is nothing 1 dislike more 
than seeiecy. (5nt wi‘ must guard against 
the licentiousne'>'S ot the pi ess. We ail 
know tli.it water is a veiv good thing, 
and vet it may become a diise. 'rids i.s 
the e.ise with the piess. 'I he libeity of 
the press is a gie.it blessing; but its 
lieeiitiousiiess is a shocking e\ d. 

iMr Eusii lose looidi'i — I'or tli(‘ last 
halt honi the hon. rio|,iietor has been 
iiulnigiiig ill this kind of deehuiiation, 
which is eimiely iiielevant. 1 hope that 
he will eithei stick to tlie ipiestion hiin- 
.self, oi give way to some other gentleman 
wlio will. 

'I'he laiAinvivv. — 'rhehoii. I’lopiiefor 
comphTms th.it he is mi.siepieseiited by 
the papei.s, and he ceitainly could not 
choose .1 titter oppoi timit} of commenting 
on it. Hut he Ints, I should think, said 
eiiouedi <»ii th.it point to set himself right 
with the Comt. 

Mr. I.owMir.s. — I shall bow to iho 
authoiity of the Chair, tmd hope, if I 
have indulged in vehement language, the 
C’ouit will take into consider.ation the 
piovoeation I have leceived, and make 
some allowance for the feelings of human 
nature. Tlic treatment that ha.s been 
dealt out to me is enough to make flesh 
and blood complain. 1 am an advocate 
for tlie ficevlom of tlie press— I hojic it 
may last for ever— but I maintain, the 
stnmgest eucinies it has to cope with ai e 
those who encourage its liceiitiousnesH| 
and make it a vehicle for abuse and 
misrepresentation.— [Tlie hon. Proyri- 
etor here touched ujKm the subject of iho 
grant to Mrs. FraucklynJ.— I'hosc who 
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form improvident matches should be the 
sufferers for their want of prudence. I 
do not mean to deny to ladies the liberty 
of marrying a second time, but they 
should secure— -not a quod pro quo, as 
the newspapers had it, making me even 
apeak bad Latin, but a quid pro quo. 
The hon. Proprietor sat down repeating 
his adnurationof the liberty of the press. 

Mr. Buckingham.— Amidst mucli that 
was inelevant in the observations of the 
hou. gentleman who has just sat down, 
theie were two remarks that lia<l strict 
reference to the matter in discu-ssion; 
and as one of these apparently made 
some impre-ssion on the Com t, from its 
being hailed with the cry of “ hear,’' I 
feel de.sirou.s of offering a few observa- 
tions on it, while it is fresh in their recol- 
lection. 'Phe hon. Proprietor, in at- 
tempting to apologize for what he e\i- 
dently considered to be a yieldini^ to 
tcni|itation on the part of ]\ir. Marjoii- 
banks, called upon the Com t to bear in 
mind tlie feelings of human nature, which 
had created in tld.s gentleman a de.sire to 
visit his native couiitiy. The wish U, 
undoubtedly, a natuial and an amiable 
one ; but the right to carry it info efiect, 
upon any occasion that may offer, i.s a 
very different question. In a former 
debate, I alluded to the case of Mr. 
Wilkinson, who, time after time, felt it 
convenient and agreeable to release hini- 
Relf from the labours of hi.s office, and 
to seek health or pleasuie in sncce.s.sivc 
voyages to the Cape of Cood Hope, 
where, however, he was content to re- 
main, without pi oceeding further. But 
this is not the case witli Mr. Marjoii- 
banks. He has chosen to proceed to 
England, knowing that this was beyond 
the limit.s pre.scrincd to all who expect 
tlic continued rccemts of their payduiing 
their absence ; and yet he tomes to this 
Court to ask for the whole of fhe emolu- 
ments to which he would have been 
justly entitled only by remaining at the 
Cape, as his felloAv-servautt, under simi- 
lar circumstances, contiimally do. Ad- 
mitting, therefore, that M r.Marjoi ibaiiks 
has been inttueuced by the be.st feelings 
of the human heait, m yielding to the 
desire of revisiting his native land, he 
has surely no right to claim renmneia- 
tion at our hands, for thus mviug way to 
temptation, and being unable to com- 
mand his natural inclinations. When the 
the pension to Mrs. Fiancklyn was pro- 
pose at the last Court, (which I am 
ffhtd to And has been unanimou.sly 
ffrtmted,) I remember that the hon. Pro- 
prietor (Mr, Lowndes), who apparently 
opposed the jp«Dt, made some observ a- 
tions respecting the Imprudence of that 
lady, in yielding to tcmpttWion, and 
:fonning a second marriage.^ But the 
derire of marriage, and of ootaming pro- 
tection, must be as powerful and as na- 
tural in Thu feufae as the love of 


pleasure, and the wish to return to oneV 
own native 6ountry, are in ojir own. Yet 
it so happened, that on the occa.siou 
to which 1 allude, a compliance with 
this natural feeling wa.s held forth as 
a matter of reproach in the ctisc of 
Mrs. Francklyn ; and it is now adduced 
as a ground of palliation in that of Mr. 
Marjoribaiiks, an incon.^stency which it 
is not easy to reconcile. (Hear!) The 
whole question of remuneration to ser- 
vant.s ansciit from duty, is one ot the 
greatest importance. It presents a wide 
field, and embraces a variety of eoii'.idci'. 
tion.s, into which, however, I will not 
at present enter, although I hoj)c the 
time will come, when great revisions and 
imjirovements will he made in this ic- 
.spect. Thehon.Proprietor (Mr Lowndes) 
has contended that, whether Mr. Marjo- 
libanks continued at tlie Cape, or came 
to England, must have been a matter of 
indifference. In point of fact this eaunot 
be deiiieil ; whether he were idle in 
Africa, or idle in Kuro[>e, his services to 
the Company must have been equally lost. 
But the law has made an expiess dlMiiie- 
tion between the situation of those who 
keeji within certain boundarie«, and 
those who go beyond them. It has .said, 
clearly and definitively, that tlie Cape (jf 
Hood Hope, or St. Helena, shall he the 
limit to which the Company’s seivaiits 
going in seaieli of health pr ple.iMiie, 
.shall be lestrictcd, if they vvi.sh to letam 
their allow'ances during their absence, 
and thi.s lieing a rule known to all, and 
uuiver.sally applied iii practice, whoever 
goes beyond it, knows the coiusequeiice-. 
\ believe that theie are many gcntieineii 
within the hearing of this Court, wli" 
will aitrec with me, in thinkimt, that it 
even half the allowance.s given to die 
Company’s servaut.s who remain at flic 
Cape, wore porniitted to be drawn tty 
such as might prefer coming to Kng- 
laiid, not a single individual would con- 
tinue at the Cape, even on hisfuil allow- 
anee.s ; hut every one would be touiKl 
eager to take advantage of such an 0 |)- 
yiortunitv to rev i. sit his friends and u.t- 
tive coulitry, and enjoy, if for ever 
short a periotl, the superior pleasures 
which these afford. The Cape is, 
little better than a plaee of exile. 1 neie 
is no society theiu suited to the habits ot 
Indian gentlemen, except that of a sniai* 
circle of Englishmen like themselves, 
whose uumber.s are constantly flucUiai- 
ing. The invalids, who procecii there, 
contrive to patch up their health, an 
get back to India as soon as they posu* 
bly can : and it is notorious that wey 
would never be content to go there aj 
all, were it not that going to 
attended with the loss of allowance , 
which they are there permitted to t®***'.; 
I have taken some pains to make tnj'seu 
acquainted with all the points 
In the correspoudeace relating to tne 
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case of Mr. Marjoribanka, 'which has 
been laid l>efore the Court ; and the con- 
clu^!ou ,wldch I am ^ conscientiously 
obliged to draw from it is this : I believe 
that Mr. Marioribauks, when he embark- 
ed for the Cape, really intended to re- 
maiu there, and that his efforts for that 
purpose were those of an honest man ; 
but thrft the temptation, as it is called, 
of returning to England, was too strong 
for him to resist, and he yielded to it 
acconlingly. He did not, in my opinion, 
avail himself with sufficient ])romptitude 
of the liberty of transhipment, granted 
to him and nis companions by Lord C. 
Somerset; although this operation of 
passing from one vessel to another 
might have been as easily performed by 
hlr. Marjoribauks as by others wlio aie 
in the daily and hourly habit of so doing : 
at least there could have been no more 
difficulty in proceeding from one ship 
to anoiher, than in pioceeding from the 
vessel to the shore ; and it is clear, tioin 
the correspondence, that they would 
readily have undertaken this, and that 
boats were passing to and fro with safety 
continually. It is not likely, indeed, that 
Lord C, Soinerset would require of them 
\>hat was impossible. He inu'^t haio 
known whether or not the puasing from 
the shij) ill which they weie to any other 
in Table Bay was piiicticahleor not : and 
iiidefaultoi evidence to the contrary, wc 
arc bound to consider it as jierfeclly within 
their powei . 'Lhis leads luc to the essence 
of tlie question; namely, whether Mr. 
Marjoiibanks, who had voluntarily conic 
to England, although he might have le- 
mained at the Cape of Cood Hope, had 
he chosen so to do, slioiild be jiaid at the 
.same rate as if he had actually remained 
at that place, and complied with the le- 
gulations of the set vice, to which all his 
fellow-servants have, up to the present 
hour, been uniformly and iuvariabV sub- 
jected. The Act of Biwliainent i.s expli- 
cit on tills point, and the usage is also 
against the claim here set up. Un tlic'-e 
grounds, therefore, I sliall oppose the 
grant. At the same time, I hope that 
the day will soon arrive, when we shall 
be called upon to discuss the great (|ue.s- 
tiou, whether allthe Compaiiy'^s servants, 
let them go where they please for the 
benefit of their health, so that they may 
be restored to their duties as speedily 
and effectually as possible, should not be 

£ laced upon the same footing. (Hear, 
ear.) It appears to me that justice re- 
mmes these seuseless distinctions to be 
flffioUshed ; and I shall be happy to see a 
more equitable and liberal system, made 
applicable to ail. take tiic place 
of the present partial and uqjtist mode of 
ueaying even tke fairest claims to some, 
tod heagiog undeserved favoors on others. 

Mr.VucKEiu-*^ir, it is stated in one 
thei letters to the Supreme Ooreru* 
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ment, to be tlie intetition of the Court of 
Directors to fake the opinion of the Com- 
pany s Law Officers on the present ques- 
tion ; I should wish to be informed ,wlie- 
ther thi.s .step has been taken. Since I 
gave my vote in favour of the grant, nt 
the former Court, some doubt has arisen 
in my mind as to our ability to adopt 
this proposition, in conformity with the 
Act.i^d Geo. 3. cap. 62, sec. 33. whieh 
pioviiles, “ that if any civil servant of the 
Company, having leave to remain at the 
Cape ot Good Hope, prweeds to Eng- 
land, he should foifeit all allowaoces.” 
It is propo.scd to obviate this difficulty by 
haying iceour.se to tin* 53d Geo. 3. by 
whicli the Coint of Directors is empow- 
ered, with tlie eoiicurrenee of this Court 
and of the Board of Control, to grant 
ceituin giatuities to their servaiils. 
Though you ha\ethus skipped over one 
Act of l^aiUamcnt, to take advantage of 
another, I am inclined to think the first 
coiil.'iiH.s .so positive, direct, and peremp- 
tory a provision, iliat it is impossible to 
set It aside. 'I'lie sum in <inestion, is to 
he gi anted as a giatuity or coinpeusatioii 
for aiiear.s whidi have heeii forfeited or 
aie in deposit. According to the words 
of the ic'^olufion of llie Court of Direc- 
tois, the giant is of the natuie of a gra- 
tuity. Now tlie Act of the 3.hl Geo. 3. 
is III direct opposition to such amaut. 
'J'liis provi.sion, 1 admit, may be dispen- 
sed with under ccilain ciieunistance^ ; 
lor instance, the Lcgislatuie will not re- 
(juiieaii individual to perform impossi- 
bilities, nor inflict a punishment for not 
peifoimiiig an act which i.s beyond ht.s 
power, in sueli a ca.se the Act in ques- 
tion may he dis])cnsed with. If circum- 
stances should arise, overvvhieli an indi- 
vidual cannot possibly liave any coiiti ol, 
such, lor instuuec, as being captuied by 
an enemy, brought to Eui ope, and finally 
to EngltUKl; or, ,su|>posing the jKirts of 
the Cajie to he t lo.sed iu eonse«juence eft 
ils pos.seshion by a ho.stile power iu 
such ea.se.s he could tiot he lespoiisiblo 
f<»r not doing what was entirely out ©f 
his power, it is iilisuid to suppose tl^c 
Legislature will inflict piiiiishnieiit in a 
case where an individual cauuot effect to 
iinpos.sibility. It has, however^ beqn. 
said, with respect to Air. Marjortbaiiktt, 
that his claim to compensation ia esta- 


bli.shed by his having acted under a kind 
f“ moral cocicioii.” This i» the opl- 
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nion of the hon. Director (Mr. Patti«on)» 
whose view of tlie case baa been charac- 
terized by much liberality of aentiraeot. 
and who.se ailments have diaplaw 
great ability, iconceivc, however, ttot 
aoDic doubt w'ould atill eidst as to whe- 
ther the moral coerdou spoken of, ls>a 
sufficient reason for setting aside the pe- 
remptory provision of the Act ; and Uii 
difficult to say wlietber you are autho- 
rized to perform what you intend. You 
are not to set aside aa Act of the Lcsis- 
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lature from tlie fear of inconveniences, 
of storms, or even of death. Such a 
“ moral coercion ” wasthiit under which 
Mr. Gordon Forbes lately acted. But 
though he acted under, in ray oninion, 
the strongest moral coercion, yet he wa.s 
not justined on that account in commit- 
ting a breach of the law. Were I to be 
supolied with a pistol, and commanded, 
mKicr pain of death, to commit a murder, 
the law would not hold that cii cumstance 
as a justification of the crime ; thoiii»h it 
niignt palliate the deed and model ate the 
punishment^ yet still I should not be 
justified. It IS my opinion that Mr. Mar- 
joribank.s ami his friend.s miglit ha\e 
transhijiped themstdves when at the Cane. 
The payment of tweUe iniineas a day 
was, It app» ar.s, demanded for the use of 
a vessel ; hut this ciicninstance i.sii pmof 
that a vessel was to be proem cd. Thus 
arose the dilHculty ; a.s they luue to 
choose hetweeu suhmitting to thi^' exac- 
tion, and risking the loss of their allovv- 
ance.s. When 1 consider what seiiou.s 
incoiivenieuces they arc likely to 1 k‘ ex- 

J iosed to, 1 think that, though tlu’y might 
lave transhipped themselves at the C\ipe, 
they were peifecily justified in luoceeil- 
ing to St. Helena. It is pos.sihle the dis- 
ease might have teiininate<l during the 
voyage, or that they might hau* been able 
to tranship them.sehes with less disad- 
vantage. Snell considerations iniglit, 
perhap.s, have \>eighed with them in di- 
recting their course to St. Helena. I am 
extremely Sony that an hon. Pioptletor 
(Mr. Hume) should have madi* use of 
such harsh language in describing the 
motives under which he concelvi's tlie.se 
gentlemen acted. I believe them inca- 
pable of hating reconr.se to any de.se rip- 
tioii of tiick or stratagem. I siieak (rom 
personal acquaintance ; and I am sure 
jjuch conduct could not be theirs, {a) 


[a) Tlii» is a fallncy limt ncTcr fails to inalse 
its appeaianco wlirie iirgnimMits nit* ft-w or 
'weak. IJo those gentltMiu-ii nvIio mhc it put no 
faith III the iloctilne ot ** oriKiiinl nin” >* \\ hen 
Jt is taiJ by the highest authority— “The heart 
of man is ileceilful abuse nil tliiiig.s and de'pe- 
lately wicked who coii know it do these 
apologists of hntnnn nature, who are so ready on 
all occasions to pledge thein!>ehcs lor tin* imma- 
culate virtue of their friends, imaginp that the 
“high eharactcr’'oftheCi\il Sen ants of India 
docs not come within the limits of tliu unictr^al 
axiom ? Can Mr. Tinker proinnely piesunie 
to know that wlncli the Inspiicd writer deems 
beyond the knowledge of any man, namelv, the 
heart of his neighbour ? The truth is, that no 
man living can even safely say of himself what 
Mr. Tucker says of Mr. Marjoribanks, Uiathe is 
intapahle of yielding to temptation. The purest 
man that ever lived may be aometime* infln- 
eae^ by aelfish motives i and to say of any man, 
that he Is inotpthU of deceptkm, is to deny not 
only every page of inspiration, but all the testi- 
mony of hisU^, and the whole tenor of human 
experience. We recommend Mr. Tucker to 
■enrch the Scriptures for proofs offirailW in the 
bestof meoi und aAer that to read Mr. Bea- 


^^lis allowance is, it W'onld .seem, de- 
manded, not as a matter of favour, but 
as a riglit. Any idda of favour had bevu 
disclaimed bv an hon. Gentleman, on the 
part of Mr. Marjoribanks and his fatnilv. 

Mr. Pattison.— “Commi^er.iiion”\v}w 
the term made use of. The qne.stion of 
right lia.s not been agitated ; but the 
gi-aut has been sought "entirely Is a mat- 
ter of faioiir. 

Mr. Tucker. — Is then one Acl of 
Parliament to be set aside, by adhciiug 
to another? It is on this point I wi^ii 
to have the opinion of the Law Oilieer-*. 
It is proper we should be informed ho'.v 
far we are acting legally, and whether 
we arc not violating one Art of I’.iiii.'i- 
nient by availiug om selves ol another. 1 
believe th.it good fail'i h.is characteii/.ed 
the acts of Mr. Marjoiibaiiks throughout 
this affair, (.'ircunistaiices, whieli niiL'lit 
perlripft have been ciaded, though not 
controlled, brought him to this country. 
Had there not been an Amendment be- 
fore the Conit, I vMiuld h.ive a^ked lor 
the opinion of Counsel on the point to 
which I have alluded. If such an opinion 
has been taken, it ought to he stated to 
the Court ; and if not, no time .diould 
he lost ill obtaining it. We should be 
iiitoimed whether or no we aie acting in 
opposition Pi the .’fid of Geo. [i. 'I'lie 
gallant Genei.irs Ameiidmeid pieehuies 
me fiom moving tor this opinion, as it n 
impossible to mo\e an ameiulment on 
.an amendment. May I a^k if the g.illant 
General will coii.sent to withdraw Ins 
Annnidment in favour of mine ? Weie I 
.sine we were acting legally, 1 should l»e 
content; hut if the contrary, it we aie 
lemleiing void the pnaisioil of one Act 
of Pailiament by apjK'aliiig to that of an- 
other, I coneeiie we are estahlishiiig a 
veiy l)ad pieoedent. A hodj like the 
Fast India Company, will be mateiially 
endangeied, If me practice of destioving 
the efteet of an Act of Parliament by in- 
direct conr.ses, is le.sorted to. I would 
not indemnify Mr. Marjoribanks for his 
losses ill the way proposefl. 1 ha\c my 
Amendment re.idy to semi in, if the gal- 
lant General will consent to its .suljstitn- 
tion for his. lint if he fs niiwilling, I 
shall vote ;us appeal .s to me just and ne- 
cessary under all the circumstances of 
the case. 

The Chairman.— It is quite unneces- 
sary for me to make any remarks on the 
general nieiits of this case, having, on a 
Ibriner occasion, .stated niy opinion at 
length. But a qne.stion having been put to 
me by an hoii. Propnetor, (Mr.'rucker) 
as to whether the in w sanctioned the pre- 
sent proceeding, I deem it necessary to 
address a few (mscivations to the Court. 
Undoubtedly, the opinion of the Coni- 


tham’s Bpok ofFallaciesjto the absurdity of 
' setting np “ high character'* aa of any worth 
' whatever m a question of t«w and ftict. 
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pany’s lawofficeis have not been taken 
ou this question, because it w,\s not con- 
sidered necessary toxrall for it. The lion. 
Hropiietor must suppose, if this resolu- 
tioii were brought toiward by the Court 
of Directors, withojit duly weighing all 
the circuinstancj's of the case, jis well 
with reference to the law, as to their 
own peeiiliar meiits, that they had lost 
sif'ht of tlieir duty, (a) Now, it was (juitc 
char, that if iMr. Marjoribanks was en- 
titled to tliis grant, as a matter of light, 
there would have been no occa.sion lor 
the executive body to apply to this Court, 
lint, that not being the ease, they came 
forwaid, after rnatuiely consideiing llie 
subject, with a lesolution signed by 2 1 
Diiectors, recommending llie pa)ment 
of (iy,(JU0 lupecs to this gentleman, wiio 
had, both at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
at St. Helena, used his utmost eOoits lo 
avoid a v<i).ige (o Kngl.iml. 'I’he pio- 
ceeding wa.s perfectly legal; and, theie- 
foie, I hope we. shall ha\e fhe \ote of the 
lion. IVuprietor, as lie .seems anxion.s to 
uppiove ot the ies(dnlioa if »t comes 
within the .scope of the l.uv. 'I'he hon. 
Pioiuietoi, I must again .say, .‘'eems to 
think, that, in agreeing to thisgiant, the 
Diiectoi.s liad been guilty ot a neglect of 
their (Inly. 'I'hc hvet, huweter, \.as n(»t 
.«(). Tile p!opo.sitioM was not hastily ae- 
eedod to. It l.ad been taken np in tlie 
manner already stated to tin' Couit, and 
was not agieeu to until it had ieeei\ed 
dne cuii'idetation. It stands as one ot 
the items in the llepoit ot the (,'ouit of 
Diicctors, on which this rcsohuion is 
founded, tliatthe amount to whieh they 
conceived Mr. IMurjotih.ink.s to liaie an 
e<jUiUihle claim shonhlhe gi.mted loliiin, 
subject to the pioii.sion of the a.id (ieo..‘C 
winch rc'jniies the .sanetimi ot fhe Iho- 
piietor.s, and ot the BohmI <»t Coiitiol. 
Pile hon. Ihopiic'tor aiqieais to think, 
that, in making tins giant, the Couit of 
Directois ha\e violated an Act ot Ikiilia- 
ineiit. Kor my own pait, I know n<»t 
how .such an oilciice can he justiv alleged 
iigaiiiht them. 'I'lie Couit ot liiiectoi.s 
bate, on the contiaiy, pioeeeded ex- 
pte.ssly, under the piov i.si<in.s of «<ii Act 
ot the Legiskatuj e ; and I know not how 
tlie .stiict adlieience to one statute can 
be coiihtiued into the violation <tf ano- 
ther, (b) The Comt gave Mr. Muijoii- 


i n) TliU is nndoublfdl) n fainnlVr'ncp , nnd 
Ir Tucket tliougiit tiic “ hiiih tiinracU-r " ot 
itlr. Marjoribanks v^as a .siUiu iciit gn.'u rtnt«-i* 
that he could not )>c wrong in niotoc, ombt he 
*>ot to think also that tlu- “ high chnrHctrr ” of 
the Court of Directois was asullinent guarantee 
that they would not he wrong in action •* If 
‘ hiitli character ” be gootl for any Ihinif as an 
ftrgument, it would suit ImiIH cases eqnaily well, 
*>id put down ail iiujuuy into this or anj other 
question affecting men ot ordinary re|iutitmn. 

(6) This may be the case where Acts aie op- 
posed to each other ; and how many of these arc 
there oo the Statute-book f More wan any wan 
Wtt readily number. 


banks this grant, in lieu ofall<i\vancc.s, to 
which, if eii-cuuj stances liad i>ormitted 
him to remain at the Cape, he would have 
been entitled. The i esolutiou has been 
appioved ot by one (leneial Comt, and 
we now call for theconfiniiation of suio- 
tlier, aeeordiiig (o the ternia of the by- 
law. This, I think, is suflicient to satisfy 
the Comt of Ihoprietois that the l)itx*e- 
tors have done thetr duty correetly; and, 
it tliat he allowed, tlie ohjeetioii of the 
hon. gentleman must fall to the ground. 
Then comes the ipie.stion, how l.ir Mr. 
M.irjoiihmiks vv.us jn.vlified in coming 
home. 'I'liat gendeiiian was aulliori/ed 
lopioeeed to the I'apq, hut he was unable 
to land theie, and lie w.is no les.s unfor- 
tunate at St. Hell iia ito which pl.ue he 
was .it libel ty to pioceed, though he was 
not authori/.ed to come to this country), 
vvheie he could not pioeme a passage 
haik to the Cape, He then came to Kiig- 
laiid ; hut in doing so, it was ele.vr, ami 
1 hope the Comt aie sili-fied of the fact, 
th.it .Mr. Matjonhaiiks was compelled by 
tiiemiisfaiuvs to take thi.s step— iliat he. 
was not .leting fiuni his own fiee ami 
lolmitaiy will. 'I he suhjeet. 1 think, 
has been .siillicieiilly e.iiiva.ssed, and it is 
the less nece.ss.u) tor me to esiiatiate on 
it, as an 1pm. l*to)»i ietor ^Mr. lluniej has 
givmi notice that he will take the .sense 
of the I’lopi ietois, liy ballot, on the 
ipK'stion. 

Mr. Tiu'kr.it —1 do not intend to 
dial ge the Com t of Diiei tois with ne- 
ghit; hilt I think it vyould have been 
bettei, will'll it Is eoiisidiied that this 
ipie.stion involies the leg.il eon.sti uctioii 
ot .in Act of Ihuli.uiient, Inul they con- 
sulted a hivv authoiity, and not have 
a* ted upon (lieir own pi i\ tile opinion, 
Snell aeoiiiM* would have been ot .idvan- 
t.ige both to theinsehe.' and to this Com r. 

I too have a ni ivate opinion on the ipie.s- 
tion, iiiit 1 tiiink the best eonrse would 
he to eoiisult eomi.sel in .i ease vv here bo 
mm h doubt exi.sts. 

.Mr. I’AriisoN, — Tlie ohservatlon.s 
which liavekillen fioiii the lion Ihopiie- 
lor who has Ju.st .sat down, have made the 
ipie^tiou as.sume u sliajie which does iioC 
belong to it. The one halt of his speech 
hu.s however .so answered the other, that 
I am melined to hope for hi.s vote in fa- 
vour of the oiigiiial motion. The vole of 
the hon. Ihopiielor wits given at the hi-st 
comt, (Mulently under the impression 
tliat Mr. M.ujoribank.s h.-wl a right to the 
giant, ill conseipieiice of his seniecs to 
the Companv. I5nt the Act of I’arliament 
wiiich the hon. I’roprieUir liiw quoted, 
.says he had none. (Hear.) 'J’hat right wa.s 
put an cud to the moment he came to 
Kngland. He now appears before (his 
Coiii t as an individual who has been coii- 
troiled by circumstances which, in the 
Opinion of the Court of Dhcctors, were 
beyond hi.s power to obviate. He is thus 
deprived of those emoiuiaents which 
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would have been due to him, had those 
cireumstances not o<!Curred. 1 will as- 
sert, In opposition to all that is said to 
the contrary, that Mr. Marjoribanks's 
intention was to remain at the Cape 
when he proceeded tltere. And here I 
beg leave to correct an expression which 
has been made use of by an hon. Proprie- 
toi-, (Mr. Buckingham ) It sceni.s to 
have been argued by him, that because a 
man is sick, and in consequence pre- 
cluded from labour, that he is there- 
fore idle. It has been asked where is 
the difference between Mr. iMarjoribanks 
being idle at tlie Cape, or idle in Kiig- 
land. I would rather have asked, where 
is the difference between his being «V/c 
ut the Cape or sick in Kurland? 'I’he 
severity of illness might oblige a man to 
abstain from work, without subjecting 
him totlie imputation of idleness. Sick- 
ness is the visitation of Piovidence, but 
idleness is in tlic disposition, and a 
blemi.sli on a man’s character, (c) Wo 
must consider Mr.M.njoribanksasbeing 
dehaired from tlie peiformanee of his 
duties in con'«equenee of seiere indispo- 
sition. At St Helena, to which place 
he pi'oceedcd on leaiing tlie Cape, he 
was still under the influeiice of ill suc- 
cess, and he finally came to this (onntiy. 
It is indisputably true, as the hon. iMem- 
ber (Mj. Lowndes) has said, that no ad- 
ditional expense would acciiie to the 
Company wnether Mr. Marjoiihanks was 
sick at the Cape or in England. But the 
nrovivlon ol the act of l\\rHanient is so 
laid dow'ii, a.s not to enable the Conit of 
Directors to remnm'iale an indiiidual 
in any other way than by gratuity. So 
tliat, were w-e not to adopt this eour.se of 
proceeding, it would be to say, tiiat 
because Air. Marjoiihanks, or any other 
per.sou in his situation, is sick and unable 
to attend to busine.ss, ami is impelled 
by circumstances whieli aie beyond bis 
jiower to obviate, lie is to be coiisideied 
unworthy of relief, (d) The Court of 


(r) 'Dip woithy Dnn'Ior m'l'd linidly bo ro- 
minded timt tho woid “ idU ,’’ Avliirti U|i|)e;trfd 
to liim so objrctionabtc, has moie than one siij- 
inftc'tliun, and does not Qlwn)S tnenn absolute 
nnd wilhil abstinence from all labour. 'J'he 
Israelites wcie called “ nlle ” by Plmuiob, be- 
cause they ptelerrcd woi shipping to making 
bricks. (E\od, t. H.) The labourers who 
Stood in the market [ilnce serktnff work, weie 
called “ idle,” in the parable of the kcei>crof tiie 
vineyard, b^anse they w«ie not actually em- 
ployed, although they ardently desired it. ( Matt. 
XX. 6.) The terra may therelore be as strictly 
applied to mere absence of employ meat, as ton 
wilful shrinking from duty ; to say nothing of 
the many other shades of meaning attached to 
tb« word, as ‘ aaeleas,’ ‘ unprofitable,' ond even 
* ontrne,’ at an Idle fable, and an idle waste of 
tbae. At applied to Mr. Maijoribanki, it was 
neaat to oxprost mere abienca of oecupation in 
hU dutiee: and in tbit tense it majr be ttrictly 
^railed to nany who are ptetent at their potU 
in India, at-well aeto all who are abeent 
(d) To ahow the weakaett of thioaiganoot, 


Directors, I repeat, cannot in such a 
case act otherwise than they have done. 
I do not know wliether it js the intend 
lion of tlie hou. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) 
to favour the Court with another speech 
U|)on this .subject, but I hope he wui, 

I conceive tlie Court will then be relieved 
from the necessity of going to a ballot. 
I look at the case uf Mr. Munoiibanks,a 3 
that of any other person. 1 cannot en- 
tertain a bias either one way or the 
other, a.s I have ne\er had Uic pleasure 
of seeing the gentleman in my life. The 
foundation ot the argument of the hon. 
Propiietor (Mr Tucker,) is in niy opi- 
nion, ill laid, and the rea.sotiings upon it 
consequently incorrect. To support his 
argument, he must contend for the mo- 
ral a.s well as the ph).‘<ieal incapacity of 
Mr. Marjoiihanks. By the former, I con- 
ceive the giomid for tlie present pro- 
ceeilingi.s established. Mr. Marjoiihanks 
ha.s done no inoie than 1 or any one else 
would have done, if [ilaced in his e\- 
tiaoidiiiary cireumslances. For what 
did he lisk the ehance of losing salary? 
'J o a\oid subjeaing himself to the in- 
convenience.sinsc)iarable from entering a 
small vessel, in a rough.sea, for a mouth 
or pel hups longer. Had he transhipiiid 
hnii'^elf as he might lia\e done, he 
would then have had tlie lioirois of a 
tempest beiore hi.s eyes, (e) I haicnot 
myself been .so tar Kasiwaid a.s the 
Cape, hut the inconveniences of the si- 
rnaiion I ha\e de.serihed, aie well known 
to tlio.se wiio ha\e It cannot be sup- 
)M)sed that Mr. Maijoiibank.s volunUnly 
mured himself in this situation, i liaic 
lieard witli gieat pleasiiie the liatteiing 
testimonies boine to the pujiiy of tliiit 
gentleman’s character, (which is greatly 
connected witli tlie present ca.se, j anil I 
ha\e no doubt they are justly due. I am 
tiimly of opinion that the lion, Piopiie- 
tor’s (Mr. Tuekei’s) argument cannot 
stand, and I hope hi.s vote will be gi\cn 
for the oiiginai motion. 

Sir J. Sewf.i.l.— S ir, when I last ad- 


it will bi* siiffirient to state, that snppo.siiig a 
I'ml servant to be nttheCajH? for the recovery ol 
tiw hcnllli, and Iim tnediral attendant were to 
ashuie him that il he did not quit the Cape and 
pimeetl to F.iiglnml he would die, no “ leliel” 
Mould be gianted to linn by the continuanec of 
hiK nlloMaiues it he vere to take his physician’s 
advice and come to England. Such cases have 
fVequently happened, and no one ever yet 
thuoght ut clainui g reljef, as far as we can 
learn. Yet this de.sire to preserve life i# w 
strong a “ moral coercion” at can be well ima- 
gined : and ol men so forced to England it may 
be safely said, they are impelled by drouni- 
stances beyond their power toobnate.” If thry 
lose their allowances for endeavouring to save 
their lives, why should Mr. Marjoritmnkii not 
share the same fate ? 

(r) But this is not so great as the horrors of 
death I and yet, whoever flies from the Cape 
to avoid that, not only runs the risk, biri it abso- 
lutely certain of losi^ bU aalarjr, ftoa the ao- 
nent he quits it for ^laaih 
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flrefl^cd the Ctvart on this subject, I hud 
not the adranta^ of having revA the 
papers connected with it; bat I have 
since peniscd them with nmch attention, 
‘and am sorry to say, that the conchwiou 
I have come to, is unfavourable to this 
ffrant ; becaase it api>ears to me they 
^taia no ground for establishing the 
ix)sitioA, that the gentlemen acted under 
the impulsion of absolute necessity. On 
the 2nd of April they arrived at the 
Cape, and on the day following, a<l- 
dressed an application to Lord Chai Ic.s 
Somerset, for permission to land. The 
government at the Cape seem to have 
entertained great apprelicMisions lest the 
disease of Small Tox, with which the 
ship was snpjwsed to he infected, should 
be communicated to the shore ; as in a 
place where there is a i)opulation of 
'WjOOO slaves, it would be exceedingly 
daiigerou.s to allow even the eh.inee of 
the di.sea.se making it«? way ainong them. 
In con.seqnencc (»f this opinion, the ai)- 
plicatlou was on the 4th refused. On the 
f)th another letter was addressed to the 
(iovernment hy Mr. Maijorihanks and 
his fiionds, mpiiiing to be peimittcd to 
transhij) themsehes into another tessel, 
in order to pcrfoi m (piarantine. I’o this 
communication, it was stated in their 
letter to the Bengal (loveinment, xhvy 
received no answer, 'rhongh it is tine 
no answer was returned by Lord Chailes 
Sojnerset, yet the Colonial Seeietary 
wrote them a reply. He mfoiined them 
that there could be no objection to then 
li’anshipping thrm.'-elves, ami that, 
witli the exception of one ve-s.-^el, they 
might go on Iward any ship in the Bay, 
with their baggage and sonants. For 
not complying with this ptoi»ositi<Hi, 
they gave as one leason, in thcii letter 
to the Bengal Coverniuent ; — that “ they 
did not see any advantage they could 
derive from this offer, because haying 
benefited a cry little while at sea iti a 
large ve.^.scl, there was no chance that 
their health would imprene on hoaul a 
aiiiall one.” It appear.s that at this 
juncture no medical man was consulted 
by them, but that they acted enliiely 
from their own impres.sion. It is m)t 
a nccessaiy inference to say that because 
they did not improve in health winle 
they well* on board a large ve.ssel, du- 
ring her passage from India to the Cajie 
of Good Hope, therefore they could not 
get better on board a small one^ lying 
At Robin's Island, within four miles of 
the Cape Town. 'I’hey gave, a.s another 
reason for rejecting the offer *»f traii- 
ahipment, that no assurance had been 
fflven them respecting the length of time 
the qutniimine would last. Could ^ny 
assarance of that kind be expected by 
persons of their rank in life and cx- 
peHttioe itt the adtdrs of tl»e world ? It 
« uMial to Appoint a certain number of 
4ifafor ^ ^rfomance of quarantine. 


from two Or three to forty; but very 
rarely beyond the latter number, accor- 
ding to the state in which the parties 
may ap{)ear when visited by the medical 
officers. If they go on well during the 
shorter period, tne term of quarantine is 
never enlarged, hut if the contrary hap- 
pen, it is extended to twenty or thirty 
day.s or longer, as cireumstance.s require. 
The.se gentlemen mii.st have known per- 
fectly well, that the Cilovernment could 
not give them any such assurance as 
they demanded. Kvery lM)dy, who has 
any experience on this subject, knows, 
that excepting only in one Ciuse, that of 
Sir 'rhoma.s Maitland at Malta, it is not 
the Governor who orders these matU*rs, 
but the Oifieers of the Board of Health. 
I kmwv that w'lien I was oil Nujdes, the 
pro Icmpoie Sovereign wjvs anxious that 
my taindy .should ne placed at liberty ; 
but the gentlemen of the La/.arelto, de- 
clared that we must peitoi in quarantine, 
and they were very ngbt in so doing. 
We were therefore eompelled to remain 
at Pausilippo. IVonId it, I ask, haic 
been a gieat hardshii) for these gentle- 
men to hate leiiiai ned on lioard Hiiother 
\essel at tlic Cape.^ Certainlv not. 
Neither of the ( ourts have (headed the. 
infection of the "inall po.x, tor they had 
all had, and c\en .dl those on fK)ard,W'h(> 
weie liable to be infected, had also had 
the disea''<' .md weie recovered, It must 
theretore be pre.siimed that these gentle- 
men knew the malady, as far as them- 
selves and tlieir crew weie eoiu'erued, 
was concluded, .md .lu assur.iuce to that 
elfeet to the authorities of the Cape, 
would have slioi tenet! the duration of tlic 
quaiantine. When I hear it said that 
tlici'C gentlemen were in a state of un- 
certainty with res[)ect to the duration of 
({uaiantiiie, and th.it they feared it iniglit 
last for six montiis or more, I can only 
smile at '«ueh an absurdity. 'I'he utnio.st 
extent of the (piarantine could have been 
no luoie than toitv days : but in all pis>- 
bability it woiilrf n</l have exceeded 
thiity. d'lie Seeretaiv of the (*ovcru- 
meut had indeed slid that, it they w’oiild 
oulypioeeed to St. Helena, and retin ii 
to the Cape, niatter.s would he arrangid 
to tlivir sati.vfaetion . I do not know how 
inueli the time occupied in Huch a voyage 
may deiK'iid upon winds and currents. 
Jiut Iheie is a hu t, which enables me to 
make a gue.ss upon the subject. 1 find 
that they left the Cape of Good Hofie on 
the bth of Apiil, and arrived at St. He- 
lena on the 24th of the same nnintlK so 
that the loyage occupied a penod of iJ 
dav«. It appears to me, after all,. that the 
thini reason, which Mr. Marjorlbanks 
has assigned for himself and hw friend.s 
not accepting the offer of tranmm- 
nient at the Cape, Is the only tangible 
one. The real reason, pCThaM, may be 
trac^ to a S(jrt of hope that they imght 
be aUe, wider the droamstanoes in 
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which tiiey were placed, to visit tlieir 
native country without incurring any 
risk. 'I’he next reason, which Mr. 
Maijoribanks assigned, was, that be 
would have been required to pay the 
enormous sum of twelve guineas per day 
for a vessel. But this expense would 
not have fallen upon Mr. Maijoribanks 
alone. I supjiose that Mr. I*airy and 
Mr. Saunders could have afforded to pay 
their share of the charge. I have no 
doubt that the expense would have 
been divided amongst all the pai ties. — 
With respect to the piocuring of a ves- 
sel, I have no doubt that more than 
one could ea.silv have been procuied. 
It is calculated that the expen.se of the 
vessel would hate been between 300/. 
and 400/. Mr. Maijorihank.s’s .shaie, 
therefore, could not be more than the 
half of that .sum, supposing it w'eie even 
so much. But, I would a^k, could Mr. 
^laijoribaiiks have had lodging.s on shoie 
without paying for them Doe.s the E.ist 
India Company gratnitou-ly provide ac- 
cominoil.itions at the Cape for those 
.servaiit.s who uroceed thither for the 
benefit of their liealth ? It i.s evident that 
if Mr. Marjoiib.ink.s, on the one hand, 
aid his share of the expense of a ve.s.sel, 
e would, on the other, avoid thee.xpeii.se 
of lodging.s, as wdl us other exnenses 
iueidental to the living on shoie. (lle.ir.) 
And I have no doubt, that, .setting one 
thing against another, ihe.sc gentlemen 
would not have been at a gi eater ex- 

t ense by icmaining on hoard ship, than 
y going on shore at Cape Town. It 
was, however, m.ideasuhjjeetofcoiiipluint 
that no iuisvvcr w.is given to a letter 
containing certain stipulations, with re- 
spect to tlie place at winch the ve.s.sel 
WHS to lie, ami with respect to the com- 
forts and accoimnodations necessaiy to 
pcr.soas in their situation. Now, any 
person connected with the IjU/.aretto, 
would have been able to satisfy them 
upon these point.*?. It should be known, 
too, that a Jier.son on hoaid a lai/.aietto 
vessel is almost as comfoi table and well 
ofiT as he could be on shore ; and when 
we consider that the ves'jcl might lie in 
smootli water, not four miles lioin Cajie 
'J'owii, where every necessary accommo- 
dation could be found, whereis the haul- 
ship of the ease } There i.s none, unless, 
indeed, the difference between being on 
shore and in a ship be consideied a haul- 
ship in itself, winch I am not willing to 
admit. Mr. Marjoribanks, indeed, sa)s 
that they were at i aid to remain at rea, 
because the bad w eather was coming on ; 
but they had been informed that the ship 
would lie ill remarkably smooth water at 
Kobiti’s Island; and they must have 
been aware, frem the Secretary's letter, 
that every atteutiou would have been 
paid to them ; for he says, that ** the 
sliip should not bo ordered away, but 
should reiualu where she was, at the back 


of the island." 'fherefore, during the 
whole of the stormy season, their com. 
munication with Cai»e Town might have 
been obtained a.s well as at any other pe- 
riod. The.se l>eing the facts of the ca$e 
I mn.st declare that, after a careful peni- 
sal of the documents, it does not appear 
to me that there existed the .slightest ne- 
cessity for the.‘'e gentlemen to’ come to 
England. No doubt it was a matter of 
plca.snre and convenience to revi.sit their 
native country, and to enjoy tlie .'societv 
of those friends and lelatives who were 
dear to them ; but I think it Ls clear they 
weie not compelled by nece.ssity to do^o. 
It has been their own act, and they nnet 
be accountable for it. I now come to tlie 
law of the case, and I am picpaicd to 
maintain, that whether Mr. Jlaijorib.inks 
remained at the Cape or not, he ought 
not to have a grant to the extent of that 
now propo.scd. 1 find that on the 22d of 
Angiisr Ig21, the Court of Diiectors 
adopted a resolution, that “ after twelve 
months absence, gentlemen on llie al- 
lowance of the civil seivice, shouhl be 
coiesideied as .servants out of enijiloy, 
and their allowance .should cease." I (lo 
not know what the allowance lierc .«|)okeii 
ot is, but it inn, St surely be les.s than the 
grant j)ropo«cd to Mr. Maijoiibank.s. I 
mention tills to .show what w’cie tlie 
.sentiment, s of the Court of Dircetois on 
this subject. Doubtless they had good 
leaMMi.s tor framing that regulation. It 
was .sent out to India, hut it .seems tliat 
the Coveriior-Geneial con.sidered it too 
severe, and took upon hi jn.self to .suspend 
its upeiation until he leceivcd tiiither iu- 
stniction.s liom the Court of DircetoiN. 
'I’he Gov ei nor-Geiiei al thought that vvlicn 
a civil .servant did not peiform dntj lor 
two vears, only one-.sixth of his .s.ilaiy 
.should be deducted; but the Com t of 
Diiettors vvcie of opinion that after the 
21st (d May, 1K23, the salaiie.s of civil 
.seivants exceeding 2,000/. per aiiniMn 
.should he i educed one-sixth for the fust 
jear of ah.sence, one fourth for a year 
and six months 'absence, and after that 
peiiod they ought lo he consideied only 
as civ il SCI V ants out of employ. 'I'he fii se 
of the icgulations to which 1 allude Avas 
issued in IWl, and the second in 1823. 
I maintain that, according to tlicse regu- 
lations, no such allowance, as that pi 0 - 
posed to Ix) given to Mr. Marjoribanks, 
can be granted to any .servant of the 
Company in similar circum.stance?. We 
are also precluded from making this grant 
by the 3/ th clause of the 33U George .3. 
And at this place I must reinaik, that 
w hen referentc is made to papers and 
documents, on any .subject, those papers, 
and all the law books which may be ne- 
wssary for a perfect understanding of 
the question, should be placed in the 
Proprietors’ room. In oousequence of 
this practice not having been followed in 
the present case, it has occasioned nio 
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some loss of time to arrive at an accurate 
knowledge* with respect to the law as it 
regards Uiw question. By the clause, 
which I have nieutioiied, it is provided 
“ that if any oliicer in the service of the 
Company snail quit the Presidency or 
Settlement to wlik'li he belongs, except 
on the sertice of the Company, his salary 
and allowances shall not ne paid to him, 
or to any person for his use ; and that if 
he proceed to F.urope his salary and al- 
low uuces shall cease fiom the moineut 
he quitted his station.” It seems that 
the (lovernor-Geiieral of that day thought 
this a \ciy severe law ; and said that there 
might he pectiiiar cases, in which a per- 
son against his will miglit l>e compelleti 
to pioceed to Europe;— for instance, if 
he should be taken by an enemy. The 
(Io\crnor-Geneial thought that the Le- 
gislatine had acted unwisely in not mak- 
ing allowance lor such au emergency as 
this. This Act was passed in June 17!U, 
li\e or six months subsequently to the 
hreaking out of the war, and at a period 
w hcnEi anee possc.^sed strongnaval powci . 
It will be lecollected that in 17114 nearly 
the whole of oiir na\al force was in the 
Channel, in con'«'0<pience of the gieat 
annauient which the combined enennies 
of England had at sea; and it was, 
theiefore, very probable that pei sons in 
the Company’s service might he cuptuicd 
on the coast of India, andcariietl beyond 
the limits of the Company’s chatter, 
wliich wouI<l unquestionably be a case or 
compulsion; but although this circum- 
stance could not have escaped the atten- 
tion of the Legislature, it did not on that 
account make any sjiecial exception in 
the clause. 1 am convinced that it we 
bleak tiirough this law, let the bieaeh be 
an narrow as it may, many persons will 
find their way through it ; and I am sa- 
tisfied that this clause was parsed, not 
tliiough the negligence, but by the wis- 
dom of the Legislature. (Hear.) I can- 
not help expressing iny opinion, that it 
IS extremely dangerous for the East In- 
dia Company to sanction an evasion of its 
euuctiiieiits. Hut they have had recourse 
to another Act of Parliament, and say, 
if we cannot give it to this gentleman 
in meal, we will in malt.” 'I’lie clause 
<u the Act of Pailiaincnt is, ho^^cvcr, 
quite clear; but the Dircctois having 
given away sums of money as they 
thought proper, and abused the clause, 
another Act was passed to correct the 
cul. lliat Act restricts the power of the 
Court of Directois. It restiains them 
from giving away any money beyond a 
^rtain sum, unless the grant be approv- 
not only by the Com t of Proprietors, 
but by the Board of Commissioners for 
thana^ng the Affairs of India : and with 
K[eat reason, for when we see that out of 
about 2,000 Proprietors, there are not 
more than 30 present here to-day, I think 
•vecau easily comprehend the wisdom of 


the Legislature in not permit ting the 
Proprietors to give away even their own 
property. (Hear.) VVe arc here the repre- 
sentatives of the whole body of Proprie- 
tors, in which is included a number of 
Ladies; and, as the representatives of 
those whoare ahhcnt, we areb*)undin 
duty not to sacrifice their interest because 
vve may be willing to saciifiec our own. 
(Hear.) \Vc are trustees for them, and 
ought to gi\c away no part of their pro- 
perty from motives of |>rivate friendship 
or respect. (Hear ) 'I he Act of Par- 
liament lequiies that the giant shoulfl 
receive the approb.ition of the Boar.l of 
Contiol. It W'lll be di'CiHH'd by them; 
it may also, and I think it will be, an ob- 
ject of coiisideiation with Pailianieiit, 
and I think it iu»t impiohahle that their 
riiewot the subject may ditler from that 
ot the 30 gentlemen heie piesent, one or 
two of whom hiwe I helieic a\owed that 
they approved of the giant fioni mo- 
tives of personal fiiendshiji. (Hcai.) On 
the whole it apneais to me that we can- 
not give awar this money without violat- 
ing the Act of Pailiament, if notdirecfly, 
at least virtually. It never vv.us the in- 
tention of Pailiament that a snin should 
he given, in the way of gratuity, i‘qual tp 
that forfeited by non-iesidenee in India, 
theiefoie, this giant is opposed to the 
.spirit of the Act. \'eiy stiong language 
has been used ie«'pecting Mi. Matjori- 
baiiks’.s di.sease, in older to justity hia 
coming to England His complaint is 
said to he a chronic liver disease; but 
the certificates of tlie medical men are 
conehed in the most general term.s. 'I'licy 
nieiely ceitily that Mr. .Maijorihanks was 
in had liialth, and tliat it wa.s advisable 
foi him to pioeeed to tin* (Jape Mr. Mar- 
jorihanks must be coiisideied as a rising 
man. He is in such favour, that a place 
is reserved for him till he gets hack tf> 
India. It was imjiossibh; to Kt'cp tlie 
olhce of Judge loi him ; that was filled 
iij) : but aiiotlier oflke was given to him ; 
and hecaiise that was not so iucraiive an 
the one which he h« Id bcfoie, he was al- 
lowed to lelaiii the office of .igent^ in oi - 
der to make the amount ot liis income 
about a.s great as it was befoie lie left In- 
dia. Mr. Marjoribanks will have rciwoii 
to hug himselt when he fitid.s that, not- 
vvithstaiidiiig his eoming to England, he 
will get every fai thing tliat lie would have 
gotif hehadK'inaineu in India, and with a 

f peat sav ingof expeii.se. Mr. .Marjoribanku 
las been residing at Cheltenham, Edin- 
burgh, and other places, where his ex- 
penses would not aiiioniit to one half of 
what they would have been in India. I 
hope you will not agree to this ^rant, 
but act upon the concurrent opinion of 
the Legislature and the Court of Direc- 
tors, e.xpre3.s«l in 1821 and 1823, that the 
absence of persons in the service of the 
Comiiany from India, ought to be guard- 
ed agmust with the utiuo«t caution. By 
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acceding to thl« proposition, you will 
open the door to abuses without naml)er, 
and if you do not extend the same iudiil- 
genceto all those persons who have here- 
tofore come to Efngland, u|)on as strong 
reasons as those which have been urged 
in favour of Mr. Marjoribanks, you will 
be guilty of great injustice. ( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Weeding.— A ll that I have heard 
has only tended to strengthen and cunlinn 
the opinion which I cxpl•e.s:^cd on a 
former day, namely, that the projmsed 
grant is only an act of jtistice to Mr. 
Marjoribanks. As, however, the facts of 
the case have been mismulcrstood by 
some, and iuisie|)resenfed by others, 1 
may be excused for entering into a.sliort 
detail on the subject. In 1 8J2, M r. Mar- 
joHbanks obtained leave from the Bengal 
Government to proceed to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and to stay there tor two 
summers. 'Hie ship in which he .sailed 
arrived in 'i'able Bay on the 2d of Apiil. 
1 should have mentioned, that, during 
tlie \oyage, the small pox broke out 
amongst the ship’s crew, and that at the 
time of her arrival in '1 able Bay, one of 
them wa.s on the sick list. I .state this 
to show with what accuracy the learned 
Civilian (Sir J. Sewell) has read the 
papers, when he has stated that at this 
pcSiod the <Ii.scasewas concluded. Im- 
mediately on her ariival, the ship wa.s 
laced under ([uarantine. IMr. JMarjoii- 
anks wrote to the Governor, stating the 
oliject of his voyage, and reipiesting jier- 
mission to land. On the 4th, he le- 
celved an othcial letter from Col. Bird, 
the Secretaiyto theGoveinment, .‘'fating 
that hi.s renuest could not be complied 
with. At the .'■anie time he receiieda 
private letter fiom Lord Chailes iSomer- 
set, stating that he luul done eveiy ihing 
in his power to serve him and his fellow 
paJtseugers ; that he had, amongst other 
things, suggested tliat a pliU'e on .shore 
shoidd be set apart tor them to |.eifonn 
<|unrantine in, but that his opinion h<id 
been overruled ; — his Loidship added, 
that if the les.sel proceeded to St. 
Helena, and returned without any new 
case of small-pox making its appearance, 
tliey would be peimitted to land. On 
ihc day after thi.s letter i\as icceiicd the 
passengers wrote again, urging their 
iofmer request. They received for an- 
Bwer, that there was no objection to the 
passengers being tnurs hipped. What 

followed? On tlic morning of the 7th, 
they declared their willingue.‘»s to accept 
this offer, on two conditions : namely, 
that they .<»liould be placed in such a situ- 
ation as would enable them to receive 
supplies from the shore; and tliat tliey 
should be furulshed with medical assist- 
ance. I ask tills Court^ whether it was 
not tlie duty of persons in then' situaUou 
to exact those conditions ? (/) To show, 


!/) Certainly not ; If it were the cstablishtd 


however, the sincerity with which tliey 
acted^ although the ship was compelled 
to sail, they waited till the 9th, in the 
liope of receiving an answer from the 
Government to their last communication. 
On the evening of the yth, no answer 
having been gi\en (g), the sliip, set sail. 
Having arrived at St. Helena, Mr. Mar- 
joribanks asked the captain of another 
ship, who was about to proceed to India, 
to take him on board. The captain, 
however said, “ No : if I do so, i shall 
be put iiuder quai’antiiie ; and the Coin- 
jrany’s business will be delayed.” What 
was the consequence ? They were com- 
nclled to come to Knglaud in the \e.ssel. 
I put it to any gentleman who lead^ the 
p,ipcr.s ciUmly and dispa.ssionately, whe- 
ther such a cusc is not made out tor Mr. 
Marjoribanks as entitles us to put him iu 
the saine situatioii that he would have 
been in, had he returned to India instead 
of coming to England? The Bengal 
Government, the Marquis of Hasting, s 
.and his colleagues, seem to be of opinion 
that there wa.s a physical necessity for 
Mr. Marjoribanks to come to England, as 
much as if lie had been taken. prUoner 
by a foreign ship, and brought here. I do 
not, perhaps, go so far as that; but 1 
think that a complete ca.se of “ nioial 
eoertion” lias been made out. One 
ciicuin.''tance which, in my 0 |)mi(m,e.'ta- 
hli.slies the jn.stice of Mr. Marjonbanks’s 
claim, and proves the sincerity with 
which lie, acted throughout the transac- 
tion, is t‘he anxiety which hedisplajed 
to letnrn to India. Although lie was .still 
ill when he reached England, and had 
been taking mercury for four months, 
he did not delay long befoic he twain 
sailed for India, where lie arrived in 
October 1B2 5, which was earlier than 
he could liave anived if he had sjieiit the 
winter at the Cufie. (Hear.) I hope, as 
a gallant Gcnei al has .said, tlmt the Coin t 
will make a stand in a good cause, and 
come to the conclusion, that this gcntle- 
nuindeseives .it our hands thi.s donation, 
if you please so to call it, but I say, this 
just chum. 

Mr. Mu.me— I wish to say a few words 
in reply to what has fallen trum the hoii. 
Propiietor w ho hits iust sat duw n. I am 
very much .viirpiised at the result of his 
speech. He commenced by stating, (hat 
he would show the lui.srepre.sentations 
which had taken place, alluding particu- 
larly to my hull, friend (Sir J. Sewell) 


rule of the ^witto giant these supplies and this 
medieJil ns-iatance to all ships under ([uaran- 
tine, it V.M (juite unneconsnry to denHMltl thvm 
in tlie pieiscnl case , and if it were uot tha prat- 
tieo to do so to others, on what grounds could 
Mr. Marjoribanks aud his friends claim an ex- 
emption from the common inconvwuences borne 
by all other persons placed in quarantine : fint 
what they asked was readily granted them. 

{p j The aiiawer of Colond Bird, the Colonial 
Secretary, hud been given, and bad assuied 
them of the accommodation they dctired. 
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wlio preceded lam ; and he sat down 
nitboot attempting to prove that ti»e 
learned Civilian’s statements arc at all at 
variance with truth, except, indeed, in 
1 ) 1)6 instance, and upon that he himself 
/^r. Weeding) is mistaken. 1 maintain 
that my hon. fiiend is warranted by Mr. 
Maiiorfbanks’s first letter to Col. Bird, in 
stating that the disease had concluded. 
'Jliat letter contains the following j»as- 
“ 'Hie circumstance whiem in- 
Sesus to trouble you with an oflicial 
application, arises from {^ome affahentlv 
.slight doubts entertained by the medi- 
cal ofiicei s of tha pf'ssibility ot infection 
takini? place ou shore, in coujjequcnce of 
Hiine instances of small pox hat in^ oc- 
fiuTod on board." I ask wliether, upon 
tlic bliowiiig of this veiy letter, the 
learned Cmlian is not wan anted in 
staling that the disease was conchidetl at 
the period in mu*stion.> [Mr. Weeding 
said, “ read the reasons stated after- 
wards,"] I will do so, if the h<.n. Pio- 
piietor wishes it ; but does he not know 
that the letter contains a certificate, 
.>tating that evei 7 one of the persons who 
wanted to be landed had hud the small- 
pox ? The Governor lia<l expressed his 
willingness to do every tiling in his power 
to oblige Mr, Marjoribaiiks, and the 
other peisons on board with him. In- 
(lce<l, 1 cannot conceive what more any 
man could do. It does appear to me, 
tliat his being prevented from landing 
was not sntrieieut to wan ant him in 
breaking the rules of the seniee^ and 
tlicii coming to this Court to claim the 
|►aJnu•nt of a large sum of money. 'I'he 
lion. Proprietor stated only two le.isoiH 
tvliy Mr. Marjoribaiiks and his fiieiids 
dill not accejit of the Governor’s propo- 
Mtion, as to their being tianshiiiped : 
but there is a third leason, which was 
the strongest of all : it was a (lue.^fion of 
jKmnds, shillings, and pence, namely, 
whether they would incur an expense of 
alHiiit 12/. per day, which would iia\e 
amounted on the vvliole to about wOO/. or 
40n/. at tlie utmost. And beeause tliey 
did not choose to incur tliat exjieuse, we 
juc now called upon lo jiay Mr. Mar- 
jonbanks 7U0U/. If tlic Comt be dis- 
posed, contrary to the wholc'^onii! legn- 
lationsof an Act of Parliament, togDC 
^Ir. Marjoribaiiks this sum of money, 
oH ‘11 let them give it liiin ; not on the 
iaise plea that he was comjielled to come 
V’ but as a gratuitoim pre.sent. 
Miear, ‘ from Mr. Lowndes.’] My lioii. 
•nend, by crying “ hear," jmts inc in 
an argument which lie matleiisc 
He asked whether, if the money 
''as to be oaid to Mr. Marjoribanks, it 
inade any alfierence to the Court, wbe- 
oier he remained at the Cajic or came to 
I contend that the plea upon 
money is demanded is of the 
^*[**tj^ importance. If I borrow tc*n 
i^^****»<w from my hou, fiieud, he wUl 


have so much the less in his pocket ; if, 
instead of borrowing, I pick Iim pocket of 
ten imuuds he will be lu the same situ- 
ation as to the uinouiit of inonev whi^ 
is taken fiom liim ; hut I siiould think he 
would have inoie objection to tlie one 
mode ot abstraction than to the othej*, 
laugh.) I am .satisfied, that if faci- 
lities aie gi\en to the obtaining of mo- 
ney in the way pioposed with lesjiect to 
Mr. Marjoribaiiks, we sliall soon have 
plenty <)t applications ot a similar na- 
ture. 'I'lie sum which it is pro|MiS('d U> 
pay to Mr. Marjoribaiiks is equal to the 
salary of the Prime Minister ot Kngland. 
It }ou gi\e it to him, tbeie is no know- 
ing how many citil sen ants nou will 
have coming to Knglaiul ; and if \oa le- 
tuse lo hehaxe to tliem as libel ally an 
towards Mr. Marjoiilianks, jou will" act 
unjustly. For I he sake of (‘onsistency, 
and to avoid opening the dooi to inim- 
mcruble e\ils, 1 call upon )ou to letiise 
this giant. 'Phe 1cm ned Civilian has 
lairly staled the case, and shown that 
Mr. Maijoiihunks Imd an ultcinative 
which he did not choose to adopt. 

I nder these ciieuiiisiunces, 1 cousider 
the grant to lie against all pueedeiK and 
law, and indeed one of ihe most extia- 
oidinmy that I ever knew pioposed 
hcie, although I luui* witnessed some 
.sti.mge things of that kind. I Inwe seen 
giants piopo.sed on \ery extiaoidiiiary 
giounds; Imt, tlieu. thove giound.s weio 
tiiie, as tar as they went. Foi iustaneo, 
the grant lo FohI .Melville was, in my 
opinion, one of an extiaordinai y uatiue; 
hut the leasoiLS wliith weie as»mueil for 
it weie consistent, ft was said that he 
h.ul scned the Conmany, and wa.s en- 
titled to it; and tliose pei.sons who 
thought that his having sened the Com- 
pany was sntlicient to entitle Inin to the 
giant, did liglit to vote toi it. Hut lierc 
the case is dilferent. 'Hu* eiant i.s juo- 
posed on the giound that .Mr. Manori- 
bank.s was eoinpelled to come to Fiig- 
land, whieli is the point in di.sjnjfe. 'I’lie 
lion. Piopnelor wno spoke hot talked 
about a “ moial eoeicion." Does l;c 
mean, tint ii liesitalion on the Mine of 
pounds, sliiilings, ami pi nce n a moial 
coeicion? (llear'.j To show how di.s- 
po.sed I am to ait faiily, I jiledge my.self„ 
that if the lion. Pioiinetor vvilluad the 
lea-oiis which .Mr. Alaijoribanks Inw ns- 
sigiicd for coming to Kiigland, and say 
that the last, namely, the peeuniarv con- 
sideration, was not that which Inul most 
weigiit with him, to forego any tuithcr 
oppo.^itiou to the grant. Heally, it i.s a 
pci feet farce to talk aliout “ moral coer- 
cion’’ in that ta.se. Home i egret has 
been cxpresseil at my having made use 
of harsh terras. I wish to Itnow how 
you are to designate an act, except by 
teriu.s that ciiti be uudcr»tood. It iii 
jiroposed to rest the grant upon grounils 
that are not true and, therefore, I say 
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that it is S(njight for on false pretences, professional man, that in allpiobabilitv 

I am not aware that 1 made use of they could only have obtaind a niisera 

any^stioi’ger language than that: and! ble one-decked vessel. This vessel beint 
cannot consent to employ word.s that in quarantine, a medical man must 
imiwrt less than iho^c. ITie claim is come off to her; and it is not probable 

founded on false pretences, and if the that any medical man would have chosea 

majority of the Court agree with me in to put himself in such a predicament, fr) 
that opinion, they will get lid of it by ad- Mr. Horsburgh’s authority has been 
journing the question. quoted to prove that April is con.siderej 

Mr. Trant,— 1 inu.st >cg the indul- a safe month at the Cape; butweliaie 
gence of the Court for a few minutes, it on record, that on the 7tli of that 
When it is said of a gentleman who has monlh, a storm once occurred, wliicli 
scnTil tlie Company faithfully for twenty drove out every vessel, not excepting one 
years, that he comes here to obtain mo- which was performing quaiantine, neder 
ney under false pretence-^, I think it iie- Robin Maud itself, (Hear.) I con- 
cessary that we , ‘should exercise the iit- tend that there was a complete eahe (<f 
most jiatience in examining whether tliat iiece.S'^ity for these gentlemen to conic 
charge he true. For myself, I would be home, unless they had chosen losacri- 
dis-jinsed to ask, that the whole of the fiee themselves, ik) I heir to lemind 
statement which Mr. I’ari 7 and Mr. the Couit of the letter of (,ol. liird, in 
Marjoribanks presented to the Court of which he sets forth, in the stiongcst 
Dii cctors on their an ivalbc read; how- tmms, the diead of the people at the 
ever, as the Court may think the docu- (’ape, lest the disease should beiiitro- 
ment too long, 1 will not pre.ss it. Since dneed on shore (/} Thchoii.Pioprie- 
tlie last Com t was held, 1 have made it tor who last addressed the Court, savs, 
my business to make some inquiries of a that Mr. Mai joribnnks’.s retiiin was pun- 
gentleman who was on board the lessel cipallv owing to a dread of the expense 
with Mr. Marjoiibanks, respecting some which he would have inclined by staying 
circumstances which seemed to leqnire at the Cape. [Mr. Hnme, ‘Mr. Maijo- 
explanation. 'i'he learned Civilian seems ribanks says so, not I.'] 1 defy tlie bon. 
to entertain some doubts as to whether Proinietor to pnivc that .such a point 
the state of Mr. Marjoi i banks ’s health ever^ eiiteied into Mr. Maijoribanks’s 
was such as to render it probable that consideration. [Mr. Hume: ‘ Head the 
his life would have been risked by his icasons gi\en by Mr. Marjoribanks liim- 
reniainirig on board a vosel for a long self.’] I will lii&t read the priiate letter 
time. On this point, I will read theopi- of Col. Mini, unoii receiving the oflicial 
iiioii of tlie gentleman to w'hom I have ajiplieation of tlie j)as.sengers to he trail- 
just alluded. (Cries of ‘ name.’) I will snipped, It is tins: ‘1 have this mo- 
give the name, although the gentleman ment leeoived your letter, and will lo^e 
IS anxious to avoid publicity : my infur- no time in transmitting it to the Gour- 

maiit is Mr. Parry, who was the lellow- nor. In the mean time, I do not liesitale 

passenger of Mr. Maijoribank.s, and to tell you, that you may hire a ve.s'-elot 
whose character, by the by, is, I think, your own to perlorm quaiantine in, and 
implicated in this question; for if eir- that eveiy attention will be paid to the 
cunistanre.s liad not compelled him to convenience of those on hnaid, con.si.st- 
rernain in this country, he would have ently,’ Ac. Ac. I will now read what 

come before us with preei.sely the s.mie Mr. Marjoribanks and his companions 

case as Mr. Marjoribanks (/#) Mr. Parry — 


says, in a letter wdilch I have received 
from him, “On two occasions, during 
our voyage from Calcutta to the Cape, 
Mr. IHarjoribanks’s life would, in all 
probability, have been forfeited, had he 
not obtained immediate medical assist- 
ance.” I beg gentlemen to recollect that 
one of the conditions which Mr. Marjo- 
ribanks jiroposed to the Goveriioi wa.s, 
that he should have medical assistance. 
They were, however, to be put on board 
a small ves.sel. I have the opinion of a 

(h) Mr. Marjorlbank* comes to the Cape, nrd 
ia compelled by circumstances to proceed to Kns; - 
land. On tlic ground ofthisrompnlaion, he asks 
for the continuance of hia salary, Mr. Parry also 
comes to the Cape, and is comnelled by circuin- 
atances not only to proceed to, out to remain in, 
England. Here is compulsion in both ca.ses. 
One asks for remuneration because he is com- 
pelled ; but though the same grounds apply to 
the otlier, no one conceives that he has any just 
«lQim : and yet Ills right is equally vreil-focnded. 


(i) Medical men at the Cape aie like mtilical 
men elsewhere .—they w ill vi.nt nn> patient, anil 
under any eireiinistaiu es, if well assured ol pro- 
portionate fees. 

(j) So have w'e had, not once merely, but ma- 
ny tini<*8, violent storms in the Downs in .June, 
July, nnd Augu.stj but the.se nre not therelora 
coiiBideu'd duiigeious months to lie tlicre. un 
a leient voyage from India, we anchored m 
Table liay a month later in the winter tliaii tins 
the 7th ot May, enteieU llie Bay with every sail 
set, and communicated easily from the shore to 
the ship eveiy day for a week in succession In* 
deed It often happens that this communication i» 
never once inteiTupled for the three moutlis ot 
April, May^ and June. The most Jetupvstuous 
wealher is in July, August, and .September. 

(k) But even such necessity, 

servants leaving the Caiie to save their lives, i» 
not a ground for remuneration. They prefer sav- 
ing their lives and losing their salary, to risking 
them and continuing to receive their allow- 
ances : and they have their reward. , , 

(!) But Mr. Marjoribanks and his friends hsd 
had the disease, aud bad uolhing to fear from 
this. 
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ggf wiDi regard to the eacpcnse of hiring 
a rosel. I ftnd that I must request the 
CtutfnnftD to direct the Uerk to read the 
whole of Mr. Maijoribaaks's statement. 

The Chairman.— The hon. Gentleman 
may rpad it himself, as part of hh speech. 

Mr.'I’RANT then read the statement, 
and oartlcularly called the attention of 
the Court to the following passage : * The 
following are the reasons which induced 
nfl to refuge, unconditionally, the propo- 
sal for our being transhipped : first, our 
health had not substantially improved 
since we left India, and indeed one of 
our party was suffering under illness, and 
conseiiuently was not capable of undergo- 
ing confinement for foriy days in a small 
vessel. One man who had got the small 
pox, was still on the sick fist, and the 
physician who was consulted, would not 
undertake to say tliat infection might not 
take place. We were also given to un- 
derstand that we could not obtain a ves- 
sel large enough for our baggage and ser- 
vants, under liOOl . ; and if any new case 
of infection had appeared, there would 
have been treble or four times that ; and 
if any storm should have arisen during 
the winter, we bhould have been driven 
to sea without the possibility of obtain- 
ing provisions.' I hope the Court has 
|)aid attention to that part of the state- 
ment which referred to the expense of 
the vessel to be hired. After reading it 
for the third time, I cannot bring myself 
to believe that it was a reason which 
weighed atall vyith Mr. Marjori banks. (;»} 
Persons in India may perhaps be blamed 
for not being sufficiently careful in calcu- 
lating pounds, shillings, and pence; and 
I am sure that Mr. Marjoribanks would 
not not have allowed the idea of expense 
to operate upon him for a moment : al- 
though, undoubtedly, it would have neen 
a serious matter to nim upon his reduced 
mlowance. (Hear.) After a most atten- 
tive consideration of the case, I am dc- 
ndcdly confirmed in the opinion which 
I before expressed, of the propriety of 
the grant. 'ITie learned Civilian has 
stated that five or six of the gentlemen 

0*«) There is certainly no accounting far the 
^"vrence of vision, whether corporeal or meii- 
Mr. Ilnme had asseited, that “ the expense 
wlimug a vessel was one of the reasons assigned 
^ Mr, Marjoribanks for bi» not remaining at 
MI V reference to this, Mr. Traut says, 

I defy the hon. Proprietor to piorc that such a 
mnt ever entered into Mr. Matjoribanks’s con- 
sideration.’' He is desired to read the reasons 
Msigned this gentleman himself ; he does so, 
'’®tij«ff2ecites this reason among the rest, 
the specidcsam of 300/. and the 
'hat to three or even four 
S®** Ulf^|,pi9(lLnt ! He particularly hopes the 
j- attention to this part of the matter 

j expense , yet, after reading it for a 

J®'rd time hbnseif, be cannot bring himself to 
^hevethat it weighed at all with Mr, Marjori- 
I ^ decision ! ! TTie whole range of the 
contradiction can produce nothing 
wore complete than this. 
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who support the grant hail^imwed them- 
selvw to be the private friends of Mr. 
Maijorlbanks. [Sir J. Sewdl : « liald 
one or two.'J All that 1 said was, 

1 had sufficient acquaintance with ‘Mr. 
Marjoribanks, to enable me to state that 
he WM a very honourable man ; (n) and 
I can say the same of Mr. Parry. 

Mr. Lowndes wa.s pniceeding vei 7 ear- 
nestly, amid-st many interruptions, to 
'hRt Mr. Hume's illustration about 
the borrowing of ten pounds was inapt, 
when— * 

'riie Chairman reminded him that ho 
haii already spoken on the question. 

Mr. Lownde.s next expres.sed his ad- 
miration that his icained friend, udth 
whom he had been at college for four 
years, sliould say tliat the Act of Parlia- 
ment deprived a semiut of the Company 
of his allowances, even whilst he was a 
captive of the enemy. 

Sir J. Sewell said that hi? worthy 
friend had misunderstood him. He liadl 
merely said, that the Legislature, though 
aware of .such a liability, had made no 
exception in its favour. 

Mr. Lowndes said, that the object of 
the Lt'gislature was to j^ive the Court air 
opportunity of performmg an act of hu- 
manity ana jii.stice, as in the present ca^e. 

The Chairman again interposed ; but 
Mr. Lowndes still piocecded. Mr. Mar- 
joribanks, he observed, did not wish to 
have the money nolens volens. 

Mr. Weeding said, that if the hon. ' 
Proprietor should be allowed to go on> 
he likewise would make another speech. 
The Chairman entreated. 

Mr. Lowndes continued with nnabatcA 
resolution. He would ai’t like an honest 
man, by gi\ing a qualified vote. He 
would vote for tlie grant as an act of in- 
dulgence to Mr. Marjoribanks; at the 
same time he wa.s obliged to those gen- 
tlemen who had opi>osed it. 

The Chairman once more solicited. 

Mr. Lowndes made another etfort to 
proceed ; but at length gate way. 

Mr. SrANLEV Clarke wa.s .sure that 
the learned Civilian did nor wish to mis- 
lead the Court by the observation.^ which 
he had made, reMiecting the .safety with 
which vc.sscLs might lie off Hobin Island j- 
buthebclievetl him to be mi.stakcn. Ho 
(Mr. Clarke) knew from his own obser- 
vation, that it was a very unsafe jilace j 
atfordhig little or no shelter, and bad 
anchorage. In the month of April, not 
many year.s ago, the ship Guardian was 
driven from her anchois, and carried 
out to .sea. He felt compelled to declyo 
that he thought his hon. Friend (Mr. 


(n) So are they all~“all honourable men.’* 
There ia not an individual in the aerrice, civil 
or military, viho would not challenge and per- 
haps ihoot the person w ho should dare to aay he 
wa» otbarwiie. What is common to all, there- 
fore, need hardly be mentioned. 
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hadnot^ with recard to the pre-^, 
sent question,,, exet‘cUea his usupl dis-. 
crlpUi^mtlpn and judgmeot. 

d. Sbw^lj. read £rom Col. Bird’s- 
leUirtoMr.MarJoribaiiks, the followiug 
gassage : * It must rest with youraelres 
U) pur^liase a vessel ; hot you will not be 
required to leave the Bay.’ When Col. 
Bird -told those gentlemen tlmt they' 
^uld not leave the Qav, it must have 
been in the conviction that it was per- 
fectly safe for them to remain tlieie. 
With respect to Robin Island, a gentle- 
who had been at the C^)e had as- 
sured him that a vessel might he there in, 
perfectly smooth water. 

, Mv. CuAKE said, that the Dutch al- 
ways struck their flag- staff on the 10th 
Qf May. after which no vessel was allowed 
Ip remain. 

Sir J. SEWEtL asked the hon. Gentle- 
man to explain what Col. Bird meant by 
writing such a letter. 

Mr. Clarke said, he supposed Colonel 
only meant to say that no order 
ilvould be given for the removal of the 
vessel; but he was sure that it would 
have been found necessaiy to send liim 
i^uudto the other side of the Cape. 

Mr. 'fRANT read the opinion of Capt. 
fiprsbuigh. the Honourable Company’s 
ograpUer, as follows: * April is 


not considered unsafe.)* but -there ar* 
storms then. May is the first wiaier 
mouth, and thfi^hipatheu go toSimoffs 

%r.WuME observed, that the indiri- 
duals themselves asked permission to 
proceed to Robin Island ; and it was not 
likely that they would ask for any tliiQi. 
whicn was unpleasant or unsafe. ^ 
'i'he Chairman then put the question 
on the Amendment, which was negatived. 

Mr. Hume, having, on a previous 
occasion, expressed his intention to de- 
mand a ballot, felt it neoessat y to state 
thst he could not do so, for want of a 
suflicicut number of naiues to attach to 
a requisition which he had piepared for 
the occasion ; but there were uot nine 
persons present ready to sign it. 

’flic Chairman observed, that Mr, 
Hume had acted very candidly ; tlionjjh 
he could not say tliat lie was sorry lor 
bis situation. (A laugh.) 

I'he original motion was then put from 
the Chair and carried ; and the Court 
adjourned at three o’clock. 


foj Capt. Horsburgli’s authoiity on such a 
point is beyond dis))Ute: it is cleaily against Mr. 
Trant’s own position. But it was a pmof of 
candour— which is one of Mr. Trent's chanc- 
termtics—to road it, under the circumstances of 
tho case. 
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|$A8T INDIES, CHINA, AND NEW HOLLAND. 

Jiengal, — The accounts from India 
during the past month have been most 
Important and interesting. By the latest 
hitters received, we learn that after the 
various actions on the Assam frontier, 
detailed in our former Numbers, the 
Airce under Brigadier MacMorine ad- 
viauced into that province, and on the 
2il6th. of March, having been joined by a 
^ain of howitzers, he approached the 
neighbourhood ofGowhatty,the capital 
of Assam. The city, which is very 
strongly defended both by nature and 
•ot, as well as by stockades outside the 
W«Ua, was evacuated by the Burmese 
without any resistance. The barbarity 
df this people, however, had been dis- 
]^^ed by their blowing fourteen Assam 
dHlefs’ from the mouth of a cannon, the 
ifrty previotnr to their evacuation, from 
n suspicion that these hdid communi- 
catton with the British authorities. On 
thwentpy of Brigadier MacMorine into 
Asiam, be ieeued a prookmatioa of 
Iriiich the following Is a copy t 

IdiabitRiits of AsBfunMt Is we^ 


known to you, that some years ago tlie 
Burmese invaded your tcrritoi y, and that 
they lm\e .since dethroned the Rajali, 
plundered the country, slaughtci ed Brali- 
ijiin.s and women, and cows, defiled voiir 
temple.s, and committed the most oar- 
barous outrage of every kind, so that vast 
numbers of your countrymen have been 
forced to seek refuge in our dominions, 
where they have never ceased to Implore 
our assistance. Notwitlistauding our re- 
gret at witnessing the miseiies to which 
they were subjected, as we were on 
friendly terms with the King of Ava, wa 
could not interfere. But now the officers 
of His Burmese Majesty have invaded 
our independent territory of Caebar, anti 
tliere and elsewhere have committed 
such outrages, and held a language so 
arrogant and hostile, that we are at length 
at war. The wished-for opportunity of 
relieving yourselves from tne bands of 
your oppressors bas now arrived. Onr 
victorioutfhrmyhas crossed theboundpry, 
and ere lone we will drive the baibarians 
beyond the wmahkooiui, nor cease until 
we restore peace and security to your dis- 
tracted country. Come f^aro there- 
fore, without rear for the present or the 

fature. Supply our troops with proyirionsji 
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fyt wMfcb reiuly Bioney will b« paid^ and 
^-jK>t when yon have an opportunity to 
^fte^ y<>ur vengeance on^tne remiiaut of 
Sose wlio have caused you go many ca- 
lamitiee. We are not led Itito your coun- 
try by tlic thirst of conquest, but are 
fbrcM, in our defence, to deprive our 
enemy of die means of annoying us. You 
may inerefore rest assured, that we will 
never consent to depart until we exclude 
•nr foe from Assam, and re-establish in 
thtt country a Government adapted to 
yourwantsj and calculated to pi-omotc 
die happiness of all parties.** 

This is the sort of document that would 
serve for any other pilrpose, or country, 
as well us the present. The Indians 
might with trutn say exactly the same 
of the British, as to invading their 
territories, dethroning their Rajahs, 

E luiidering their countries, &c., as the 
Iritish here say of the Burmese ; for 
the motives of all invaders and con- 
querors are nearly the same, to benefit 
themselves at the expense of the people 
conq’iercd. The pledge to establish a 
government suited to the wants of the 
peoplesounds ridiculously enough vv hen 
coniingjfrom the rulers of India, who 
declare on ail occasions that our go- 
vernment there ever has been, now is, 
and always must be, a despotism, in 
which the people have nothing to do 
with the laws but to obey them. 

This proclamation, however, united 
with the cruel treatment by the Bur- 
mese of such of the Assamese as were 
in their power, appears to have had 
the effect of causing a great hostility 
iu the- latter people towards the former, 
and several of the Assamese tribes had 
assembled to harussthe Rurman army iu 
its retreat. The Rajah of Lucky Ucvvuh, 
and some other native chiefs, had 
been carried off by the Burmese, but 
many of the chiefs of the districts round 
Gownatty had arrived at the British 
camp to offer their aid in expelling the 
Burmese from the province. The latest 
««counts from Brigadier MacMorine 
merely state that he had left a garrison 
in Gowhatty and that the troops re- 
mained in the neighbourhood. 

A naval expedition, under the com- 
mand of Commodore Grant, with a 
military force under Sir A. Campbell, 
which sailed from Madras on the 2,’ird 
uCApiiljIiad been eminently successful ; 

one of the principal ports of 
tha liuriMee, having fallen into their 
hmi^ jMthout resistance. From the 
umctM despatches of Sir A. Campbell, 
Mtailtog the fmrticulars of this affair, 
^^“^U^****^ that after some delay of the 
firom want of water, the 
•Tttedrott' left the. rendetvoua at Port 


Cornwallis, on the 5th of June, pfwvi-k 
ousiy detaching a small force under 
Brigadier MacOeagh, against the 
Island of Cheduba, and another detvh« 
ment under Major VValiab, agaiustme 
Island of Negrais. On the 6th, every 
arrangement having been made, the 
fleet, led by His Majesty’s frigate Liffoy, 
sailed up the Rapguoii river, followed 
by tlie transports, and after receiving a 
few iusigmAcaiit discharges of artillery 
from one or two chokies on each sldef 
the river, the LifFey anchored opposite 
the king’s wharf, where there was a 
battery of 12 to 16 guns. The Com- 
modore, to save any useless effusion of 
blood, endeavoured to induce the au- 
thorities to negotiate, hut nutead of 
this they opened a feeble and ill-directed 
fire on the shipping, which one broad- 
side from the LilFey effectually silenced. 
Two brigades of His Majesty’s :i8tli le* 
giincnt, commanded by Major Ev ans, 
His Majesty’s l.'Uh light infantry, under 
Major Sale, and a brigade of the Madras- 
division under Brigadier fieiieral Mac- 
Beau, were then landed at diflbrent 
points, and after the Burmese had again 
returned to their battciy, and recom- 
iiieiiccd their cannonade, which was 
again silenced by a hroailside, the Brit Ish 
flag was seen Hying over the town. In 
this affair not a man on the part of tho 
British was either killeil or wounded, 
nor was a single musket discharged by 
them. 

The inhabitants and authorities aro 
represented ns lieing In the greatest- 
state of alarm, and tlic members of the 
government tied at tiie first shot, carry- 
ing with them seven out of eleven 
Europeans vvhmu they had oiilerud to 
be imprisoned and put lu irons. The 
hurry of tiieir departure caused them 
to leave three ol them in the king's 
godown, whose irons were filed off by 
the troops as they entered the town, and 
Mr. Hough, an American missionary^ 
and one of the remaining captives, wa§ 
subsequently liberated by the Burmese 
and Sent on boaril the Litfcy to entreat 
tho firing might cease, and to ask what 
terms would he given them, hinting at 
the same time that they had seven 
Engbshtueii witli them, whose fate 
would probably depend on the answer 
they received. 'J'Ue commaiHler-in- 
chief, however, declared the period fur 
treaty was past, and stated that if the 
prisoners were injured^ the swercst re- 
taliation would w taken. The m«^ 
sengers accordingly departed, and their 
non-relurir excited considerable ahBftnf 
for the safety of the captives, who were^' 
however, subsequently discovered, and 

2Q2 
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relieved from their several places of 
cokifioemeot by the parties sent round 
the neighbourhood. Only one Enfflish- 
man remained in the Burmese domi< 
nions, and this was a Mr. Ganger, who 
-was at Avi, and of whom no tidings 
bad been heard. The ordnance cap- 
tured' at Rangoon far exceeds in 
number any thing the country was 
thought to possess, abd would appear 
to le^ to au inference that something 
more than native resources had been 
en^loyed to obtain them. 

The expeditions against Cheduba and 
Negrais were equally successful with 
the more important one, and both those 
dependencies surrendered U) the British 
arms. Lieut. Wilkinson had also been 
deputed by Commodore Grant to make 
an attack upon a snuadron of war boats 
which he observen collecting up the 
river, and accordingly, accompanied by 
Lieut. Maclean, and forty men of the 
41st regiment, that officer proceeded 
to attack them j in which, after sustain- 
ing a brisk fire from the villages on 
cither bank, they succeeded in destroy- 
&ig one boat and driving the others 
away, with a loss on their own part of 
three men wounded. The village of 
Kemmidiue, which the Burmese were 
gtockading, was also attacked by order 
of Lieut. Wilkinson and Capt. Birch, 
and was ultimately carried, after 
a severe resistance, in which Lieut. 
Kerr of the 38th regiment, with one 
rank and file were killed, and nine 
wounded. The former officer was killed 
in carrying a second stockade, at which 
the enemy made a very gallant stand. 
Lieut. Wilkinson was also severely 
wounded, with eight or nine of the sea- 
men, but the Burmese were completely 
routed. 

, The latest advices from Rangoon, 
which reach to several days after the 
complete occupation of the city, men- 
tion that on the day follow'ing the cap- 
ture, information had reached head 
fluarters that the of Dalla, 

town opposite Rangoon) was em- 
ployed in collecting a force which 
amounted at that time fthe 21stof May) 
to about one thousand men ; a corps 
of observation was despatched, but no 
endeavour was made to check the in- 
crease of the enemy, as it was rather 
the wish of the commander-in-chief to 
attack a considerable force in prefer- 
ence to a petty one, in order that the ene- 
my might be deterred from resistance 
in future. The Hasting frigate, and 
the Teignmouth sloop of war arrived at 
R^goon on the 18th of May. The 
fo^er unfortunately grounded on the 


20tb, on a bank in the river, the ex. 
istence of which was not generally 
known ; and when the letters left, ihj 
was lying withiler gunwale nearly in 
the water, and it was feared would suf- 
fer considerable damage before she was 
got off. Twelve of the ships comprising 
the squadron were ordered back to 
Madras, these consisted of the Virginia 
David Clarke, Nerbudda, Hercules* 
Susan and East Indian of Bengal, the* 
Genelg, George the IV., the Helen, 
Bombay Merchant, and Bannerman of 
Bombay, and the Abgares of Madras. 

On the 21st of May, the day the last 
accounts left, the city was discovered 
to be on fire at its eastern extremity, 
and was burning with the greatest fury ; 
there was every reason to believe it was 
the work of some incendiary. Great 
fears were entertained, as the houses 
were chiefly composed of wood, that 
the principal part of the town would 
be destroyed before the flames were 
subdued, particularly as a strong south • 
easterly wind was blowing at the time. 
We learn that Major Sale of the 13th 
regiment was the first who landed on 
the battery after the town was attacked. 
The next expedition intended, was 
against Proomc, a town in the Burmaii 
empire, situated in lat, 18.50 N. long. 
95 E. It is a place of considerable 
consequence, larger and more populous 
than Rangoon, and the greater part of the 
force under Capt. Marryat, of His Ma- 
jesty’s ship Larne, with a considerable 
number of gun-boats had been sent up 
the river. 

On the side of Chittagon}^, however, 
the British force has sustained a very 
disastrous check— in fact was almost 
entirely destroyed. From the accounts 
received, it appears that Capt. Notou, 
commanding the detachment at Ra- 
moo, had learnt that the enemy were 
cutting a road for their advance within 
four miles of the stockade at Ratna- 
pully, and on the Dth of May intelli- 
gence reached him that the enemy 
had arrived at Ratnapully, and sur- 
rounded it, but that they gave out that 
they only came to “ speak to the Eng- 
lish.” Under these fcircumstances, 
Capt. N. thought it advisable to ad- 
vance with the whole of his disposable 
force, consisting of three companies of 
the 23d, and some of ^the Mugh levy ; 
hut when he had advanced within half 
a mile of the stockade, the enemy com- 
menced a heavy fire from a thick jun- 
gle, which induced Capt. Noton to 
return for two six-pouuders, which 
were on elephants a little in the rear, 
directing Ensign Campbell to advance 
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with the three companies. This the latter 
oiBcer did, and kept up a brisk fire upon 
the enemy & cunuderable time, 
until they attempted to cut otF the 
guns, when he fired a volley, and 
charged them with the bayonet, in 
If Men they were completely routed , and 
forty of them killed. The elephants 
hwl, however, been frightened by the 
firing, and had thrown down their loads, 
which rendered the guns completely 
useless 1 but the jungle was, however, 
cleared of the Burmese, and the troops, 
at about half-past one in the morning, 
took up a position on the plain. After 
a consultation among the officers, it 
was agreed to return to Ramoo, in 
order to get supplies, none of the com- 
missariat department being with the 
troops, and it bein|f impossible to get 
any necessaries at Katnapully. 

On arriving at Ramoo, it was found 
that the Jemadar who had charge of 
the Ratnapully stockade had returned, 
and, as he brought all his ammuni- 
tion and force back, il was believed 
without firing a shot. Capt. Notou, on 
his arrival at Ramoo, wrote off express 
to Chittagong for reinforceinenls. Af- 
fairs remained in this state until the 
13th, when the cuieiny advanced, to 
the number of aliout ten thousand 
men, ou Ramoo, and intrenched them- 
selves on the south side of the river. 
On the following day they a<lvance«l to 
the rirer, and were attacked and driven 
into the surrounding hills, by a party 
under Lieut, Scott of the artillery. 

On the 15th they again advanced, 
and commenced intrenching them- 
selves within about three hundred ) ards 
of the British position, and oiithe 1 7th 
had advanced thei* trenches to within 
twelve paces of two tanks by which the 
right and left flanks were defended, 
and gained possession of the one on the 
left, at which the Mughs and provincials 
were posted, and who deserted their 
posts at the first attack. The state of 
the position was, from this defection, 
become untenable, and Capt, Noton 
being compelled to abandon the guns, 
a retreat was ordered, which w as well 
conducted till the river was reached, at 
which period the immense number of 
the enemy’s cavalry pouring upon them 
rendered self-preservation the first con- 
^deration, and a general dispersion 
took place. The enemy now seemed 
to single out the Europeans from the 
flying fugitives, with the most deter- 
mined rancour. Captain Noton was 
killed in a personal engagement with 
one of their horsemen ; Captain Free- 
man, of the 20th, by a speariSman j Lieut. 


Grigg,, of the 23d, CapUiu Pringle 
commanding the Mugh levy, Dr. Mays- 
more of the 23d, aud Ensign Bennett^ 
perished in attempting to nass the river. 
Lieut. Scott, who had wen severely 
wounded on the 16th, had been previously 
tied to an elephant, and escaped; aud 
Ensign Campbell made his escape by 
swimming the river, and while swimi' 
iniug on his back, takiugoff his cluthet 
under water to prevent being shot. 
Ensign ('odriiigttm escaped on horse- 
hack, toCoxe’s Bazaar, aud arrived at 
(Chittagong ou the 19th ; ami Ensign. 
Cani))bell reached that place on the 20th, 
both in a most cxhaii.stcd state. 

This affair is stt^ted to have given 
the enemy a great opinion of their own 
prowess; and their number of fighting 
men was estimated at five to six thou- 
sand. When the last accounts left 
Calcutta, it was reported that Chitta- 
gong had fallen into their hands ; hut 
up to the date of our going to pi*ess, no 
account either coufirmatoiy or contra- 
dictory of this has been leceivcd. AU 
the jirivatc accounts from Calcutta cx- 
j>ress the asioniRhment of the writers, 
at the knowledge possessed by the Bur- 
mese of the use of fire-arms, as well as 
at the (piality of the aims they pos- 
sessed. On the 22d of May a Sepoy ar- 
rived at Chittagong, having been libe- 
rated by the Burmese, for the purpose 
of convejiug a letter to the British au- 
thorities, ol which the following is a 
translation : 

“ Our Master, the Lord of the White 
Elephant, the Oirat Chief, the Protector 
of the Poor and Oppie-scd, wishes tliat 
the people of both couiitiie.s should rc- 
iiiaiu in peace and ipiiet. 

“ 'I'hc Heiig.ileeH of Chittagong cxcitca 
a dispute about tlie Deep of Sliapuoree^ 
wliicli belong.s to Ariacaii. ^ 3o urevent 
all di.sscnsion, by ordeis of Kzuniaha Sun- 
adwaddee, the Cencnil, a IctU r was sent 
liv Hussain Ullcc, Doobashceto the .ludgc 
of* Chiliagoiig, who wisely relinquished 
the JX*cp of .Miapoorce, as belonging to 
Anacan. After this some mischiovouf 
person misled the K iiglish gentlemen , and 
caused a dispute and encounter bctwwu 
the English soldiers and our jieople, 
whereon the General advanced from P(^i 
with a large force into Ai racaii, and with 
a view to the tranquillity of the two great 
countries, came to Buttria PuUii% and 
sent a incs''Uge calculated to iK^iient both 
parties, through llus‘>aln Ullee, Doo- 
ba-shce to the Bengalee Captain and Com- 
mandant of the Stockade. 

“ While this conference was going on, 
a numher of Bengalee and Mugh sepoya 
arrived from Ramoo, and began to fu'fi 
with musket aud cannon at the Bur- 
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mesei^moDg whom Husi^o UUee wm 
wounded. 

** Ou this the Burmese also commen- 
ced the combat, and putting the Bengalee 
And Mugh troops to flight, showed forbear- 
ance, and refrained from killing them. 
The Surdars forbade tliem killingaoy one. 
•Still DO letter came from the Judge of 
Chitti^ong, and tliereforc we remained 
.At Ramoo. 

“ Our soldiers injured none of the poor 
inhabitants, and committed no oppres- 
aion, and destroyed no habitations, yet the 
English gentlemen, with the Bengalee 
0epoy8> began firing upon us with muskets 
and cannon. At last the Burmese Sur- 
dars advanced with a Doobashee to sw 
what would have contributed to pacify 
both states. Ou this the Bengalee .sej)oys 
bepii a fire, which the Burineae were 
obliged to return— a battle ensued, many 
were wounded, and many put to flight. 
The people ot Ramoo set fire to their own 
Tillage and burned it. 'llie Jmlge and 
<3oloi]cl of Chittagong, the Generals and 
XJhieftains of Calcutta, are all men of wis- 
-jdom and intelligence ; from their keeping 
And protecting the traitor H}iija all of 
these calamities arise. We send this let- 
ter by a Bengalee whom we took at 
Bamoo.” 

The Burmese war so completely 
occupied the attention of the people at 
^Cglcutta, that little else was talked of. 
That dreadful scourge, the cholera mor- 
bus, had, however, been committing 
great ravages, and many wersons had 
fallen victims to its attacK. Among 
these was Sir Christopher Pullet, the 
Chief Justice of the supreme court of 
Calcutta, who only arrived in that city 
on the ITith of April, and who expired 
on the 19lh of the following month. He 
had pesided in the supreme court at 
the hearing of a case on only one 
occasion, and had sat two weeks at 
chambers, in his turn, during which 
time he gave great satisfaction. 

On the 5th of April, two sifting houses 
at the powder mills of Papamoor, near 
Allahabad, containing near three hun- 
dred barrels of gun-|)owder, blew up, 
and about forty persons were destroyeil 
by the explosion. Great damage was 
done to the dwellings even at five miles 
•diattoce,^t, fortunately, MajorUndsay, 
the snperlniwtdentof the works, and his 
fmtoily, escaped, though their house was 
inhdi shattered. 

Thbtnccess of the Burmese at Ramoo 
bad inkpirad great alarm atone time, 
Among we inhabitants of Calcutta, as 
it WM thought an attempt would be 
made agaiMt that city ; when the ac- 
XOQiits kit, it had, however, in agreat 
«ilAaiture subsided. 

Advices had heea received at Cal- 


cutta, firom Mr. Scott, the agent of tbe 
Xxoveruor-General, reportiq| his arrival 
at Nougaong on the 15th of April. 'Phis 
place is described as one of the largest 
towns in Assam, extending seven miles 
along the bank of the river KuIlung,aQd 
containing, it is said, 4,000 families. Mr. 
Scott proposed advancing on the 17th, 
with the detachmeul of the 23rd Native 
Infantry under Captain Horsburgh, to 
Kalliabar, one day’s march north-east 
of Nougaong. The enemy’s force at 
Moura Mookh was understood to con- 
sist of 500 men, natives of the Ava 
country, and about the same number 
of Assamese, worse armed than usual, 
in consequence of almost the whole of 
their muskets having been thrown away 
by that part of the army which fled 
from Birkola ou the 18th of February; 

Letters from Russah Chokey of the 
15th of April, state that the Burmese 
had fled from that part of the country, 
and retired 70 miles higher up, where 
they had an advanced p^rst at Moura 
Mookh. It w-as reported that (diaunder 
Kaunt,one of the Assamese Princes, had 
escaped from the Burmese, and taken 
refuge with the people of Siug Pho and 
Khamtee, and that they and the Malio- 
innreens had lormed a junction, and 
driven the Burmese from Rangpore to 
Jorehaut. It appears that the action 
at Birkola in February last, had done 
the enemy much mischief. The Bur- 
mese cotnmander was said to lia\e 
relurued to Russah Chokey in rags. 

A private letter mentions a report 
that the King of Ava had issued a de- 
cree, commanding the British reaidcuts 
and merchants, in that empire, and all 
persons cdnnected with the British 
Government, to quit without delay the 
Burmese dominions, and confiscating 
their property. It was said that the 
present Monarch of the Burmese em- 
pire, when very young, had visited 
Europe, and remained some time iu 
various parts of it. 

The letters from Lucknow received 
At Calcutta, auuouuced the marriage of 
the Prince Sahile Alum Bahadoor, son 
of the King of Oude, on the 27tUof 
April. The ceremony was performed 
at the third hour after midnight, aud 
the marriage portiou was five millions 
nf rupees. 

The quantity of Indigo imported into 
Calcutta, from the Ist of September 
.1823, to the 23rd of March 1821, was 
-only 75,fi40 factory maunds ; while that 
of the precediug year had amounted 
to 108,904 maunds, being a decrease 
ou the present season, of 33,264 factory 
nausds. Sales of the article bad, how- 
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^en eflPected to a considerable 
Stent sit>ce ibc commencement of the 
Mason. 'Hie (juaiities had suffered 
a decline of from 3ft to 40 rupees the 
insuud, and ordinary and inferior 
iiualitles had likewise declined. 

There had been a meeting at CaK 
cutta, for the relief of the distressed 
settlers in sonthern Africa, and a con- 
siderable collection was made for that 
benevolent purpose. 

It appears that more than 60,000 
rupees had been already subscribeil in 
Bengal, towards the fund of 100,000 
rupees, for encouraging a permanent 
steam communication between Great 
Britain and India. 

The celebrated Ram Mohun Roy, was 
said to be preparing a petition to the 
King in Council, agaiust the late laws 
for flie press, and against the general 
conduct of the government of Bengal to 
the natives, to be sent horne for pre- 
sentation in England. This is a task 
worthy of his great talents ; but it ought 
to have been done long ago. Even 
when it arrives, however, the sagacity 
of Mr. Randle Jackson will, no doubt, 
lead him to consider it a production of 
some European pen. 

Airtrfras.— We regret to find, by ac- 
counts from Madras, that the cholera 
morbus had been extremely fatal there, 
in the latter end of May and the begin- 
ning of June. Among the persons of 
note who had fallen beneath its attack, 
were Edward Wood, Esq., Chief Secre- 
tary to the Government; the Honour- 
able Sir Willingham Franklin, Judge ; 
J. D. White, Esq., Senior Member 
of the Medical Board ; and James Hin- 
ny, Esq. merchant. On the 8th of 
June, however, great hopes were en- 
tertained that the virulence of the dis- 
order was abating, as no case had oc- 
curred for the three jireccding days, 
and those who had previously been at- 
tacked were recovering. The hot land 
Vrinds had set in at Madras with most 
oppressive violence, but rain had fallen 
in small portions at Arcot, Vellore, and 
in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry. 
His Majesty’s 80th Regiment of Foot 
had arrived at Madras from Cananore, 
where they had been relieved by the 
20th Regiment. A dreailful flooil bad 
been experienced in the villages on the 
Bamoodah , which swept all before it. 
It was positively asserted at Madras, 
that the Malaya were in great force at 
Natal, and that, from their appear- 
ance, it would require a great number 
of troops to bring them under subjec- 
tioa. 


The following trooM proceeded ftrom 
Madras, against the BunUesc : 


First Divisioii: His Majesty’s 4lat 
Regt of Foot; Honnwable Companyti 
Mmius European Regiment, eight coni»- 
panics ; ditto :id Ucgiiuent of Li^ht Iiv- 
fantry, 1st battalion; ditto Bth Hemnieut» 
2d battalion ; di tio bth Regiment, 1 st hab- 
talion : ditto Itiih Regiment, 2d battalion; 
ditto 17tli Regiment of Light Infantry, 

2d batt4ilion. 

Also, two corajiaTiics of European Ar- 
tillei*)'; one conqiauy of Oolandaiue ; Sttt 
companies of Gun Lascars; two com*- 
panics of Pioneers ; twcniy-eiglit plecns 
of ordnance, 12 pounders, 6 poundew^ 
and howitzers. 

'Jbe force is divided into three brigades 
•— the first commanded by LieuttMUUit* 
Colonel Smelt, his Majesty’s 4ist Regl^ 
iiicnt — tlie second, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
C Hodgson, C'oinpany's Service— the 
third, or Light Ihigade, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel W.K. Smith. 
The aggregate .strength of this dinsiOii iS 
about 7, r>00 tight) ng men. . _ 

Second Division; His Majesty’s Mt» 
and 6Uth Regiments; Honourable Com- 
pany’s r>tb Hegiinent of Native Infantiy, 
2d battalion; 7th Ueghnent, ditto, Ist 
hattalion; lOth Regiment, ditto, 1st bat- 
talion; 14th Regiment, ditU), 2d biitta- 
lion; 22d Uegiiuent, ditto, 1st battahoiK 

With the same juoportion of Euiopean 
Artilleiy, Gun Ltwscats, Ckc. us the first 
dhisiuii. 

The great quantity of rice imported 
into Madras, iloes not appear to hive 
much lowered the price of that article, 
the .scarcity which previously existed 
having lelt an opening for immens# 
importations. 


Bombm/. --The advices from Bom* 
ay, which extend to the 2:id of June, 
oiivey similar accounts to those fmm 
he other Presidencies, regarding the 
avages made hy the cholera morbus, 
lorticularly ujioii the natives. A Par* 
cc family of five, fell under Us inftu- 
nce in twcuty-four hours; a heiwy> 
wife, and two children, m louf 

lours- and various other famibes liave 
»eeii destroyed with that drcadfvd 
.idity, by wliich it is dislingmsbed ; It 
lid not however prevail in »ny 
lesree among the inbalntants of tb* 
own itself, although one or two wrioot 
aseshadoccured. Major Mac Donald 
Cinuier, who hud l.e«i 
"uvoy and resident Minister at the 
iourt of Persia, was on his Journey 
werland from Madras to Bom^y. 
\fri Mac Donald Kmmer, left Ma- 
Iras ’on the 17tb of March, to Join her 
msband at Hyderabad, and it ivaaeia- 
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tvected ibe urould acco^anv him on 
his mhsion to Persia. Tne keel of a 
new ship of about;700 tons burden, had 
been laid down in the Marine Yard at 
^mbay, by one of the commercial 
hpuses, an event which was hailed with 
considerable pleasure ; as the determi- 
nation recently adopted at Bombay, not 
to build any more kiug^s ships at that 
]^rt, had for some time thrown the 
workmen out of employ. 

SirCharles Harcourt Chambers land- 
ed at Bombay, on the 7th of May, under 
the salute due to his rank. A mint was 
about to be erected at this place, on the 
north side of the esplanade, between 
Backbay and the road leading to Gir- 
gaum. The Supreme Court of J udica- 
ture was established at Bombay, on the 
Bth of May, when Sir E. West took the 
oaths as Chief Justice, and Sir C. II. 
Chambers as one of the Puisnes, Sir R. 
Rice, the other Puisne, not having ar- 
rived, nor was he expected for some 
months. At the meeting of the Su- 
oreme Court, on the lUth of that 
Afonth, the Advocate General rose and 
observed, that his Majesty had granted 
bim letters patent, giving him prece- 
dence over tJie rest of the bar of that 
Court, and moved that the same might 
be read and an order consonant there- 
to made, which was complied with. A 
discussion then took place respecting 
the right of Mr. Morlcy to precedence 
over the other gentlemen of the bar ; 
viz. Messrs. Irwin, Parry, andLc Mes- 
surier ; the three latter gentlemen ob- 
jected to Mr, Morley's right, upon the 
groupd that they were Barristers, called 
1o an Inn of Court, in England, while 
Mr. M. had never been so called, hut had 
merely beeu permitted to act as an Ad- 
vocate in the Recorder’s Court, upon its 
first institution, having beeu originally 
an Attorney. The question had been 
before discussed in 1808, when the 
Court (Sir J. Mackintosh being then 
Recorder) decided agaiust Mr. Morlcy ; 
upon an application by the latter gen- 
tleman from this dcci.siou, the appel- 
late Court of England refused to inter- 
fere at all in the matter, it being a 
question they said, solely for the con- 
sideration of the local Court at Bom- 
bay.— Notwithstanding this decision, 
Mr. Morlcy, during the Recorderships 
of four of Sir J. Mackintosh’s succes- 
sors, viz: Sir A. Austruther, Sir G. 
Cowper, Sir W. Evaus, and Sir A. Bul- 
ler, had been allowed to take prece- 
dence over three of the Barristers of 
the Court, Mr. Macnaghten, Mr. 
Stavely, and Mr. Irwin. After an ar- 
gument of some length, the Court gave 


it as their opinion, tbatMr. Moriey was 
entitled to the precedence, Sir. C, Cham, 
bers observing, that. such was die 
practice of the local Courts of England. 

Accounts had reached Bombay from* 
Bussora, that a body of eight thousand 
Nubian slaves, commanded by the 
Pasha of Mecca, had a sevefe contest 
with the Bedouins, at Eseer, in which 
about two thousand men, with three 
Sirdars of Eseer, were killed, and about 
five hundred carried prisoners to Cos- 
seir. It was further reported, that the 
troops which went against Asseer, 
south of Judda, had been completely 
successful. Mahomet AH Pasha was 
at Cusseir, with an army of thirty 
thousand men, chiefly composed of 
disciplined troops, which it was re- 
port<*d would march towards Soudan or 
Nigritia. A large quantity of mihtary 
stores had been embarked for the pur- 
pose of Iransportatiou to Suakin, and 
in case of success it appeared probable 
the country south of Camfidia would 
again be recovered, and the man lime 
coast from Judda to Aden taken pos- 
se.ssion of by the Governor, who had 
long wished to carry his arms into that 
quarter. 

The demand for transports, occasion- 
ed by the expedition to Rangoon, had 
given the sliipping interest of Bombay 
advantages which they had not enjoyed 
for many years before. The freight 
from Bombay to China had consequent- 
ly risen from 30 to 72 rupees, j)cr 
candy, for cotton ; and was likely to he 
even higher. The freight to China 
had not been so high as this since 1805 
— Freight to England was quoted at £11. 
per ton, and one ship, the Cambridge, 
had actually received £12. ; cotton vvas, 
in consequence of this rise of freight, 
depressed in price. Europe market 
cotton had fallen from 135 to 120 and 
125 rupees per candy ; and would no 
doubt continue to fall still more as the 
new market cotton came in, the crop 
of the preceding season being consi- 
dered to be abundant. Almost all the 
articles imported from Europe were 
selling at a low rate, and this was un- 
derstood to be the case tliroughout 
India generally ; the cure for this, is 
to give facilities for bringing back .re- 
turns, and until this be done, no greater 
extension of the Indian trade can take 
place, since no people will buy unless 
they can also sell, and that too ou 
equally advantageous terms with the 
purchaser. ^ 

The warlike measures on the other 
side of India had not had any effect on 
the money market at Bombay. Remit* 
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table paper was at 38 per cent premium 
in Calcutta, and 144 Bombay rupees 
for 100 siccas at the latter place. The 
numbers comprise iA the 5 per cent, 
nnremittable debt, which were to be 
paid off on the 31st of March 1825, had 
ad\ anced from 1 td 2 per cent ; a month 
before it* had fallen to 3, and in June 
last, it was at 5. 

Letters from Bombay state that the 
tombs of Mr. Rich and Dr. Taylor, 
both of whom died in Persia, which 
had been wantonly rlestroycd by the 
Persians, have lecently been repaired, 
by order of the king, according to the 
original form, prescribed by the late 
Dr. Jukes. 

Singapore , — Our private information 
from this new and interesting settle- 
ment staters, that there had been more 
junks there during this season than 
ever was known before, and the gene- 
ral opinion was in favour of a farther 
increase. A large (piantity of (,’hioa 
packages had been sent to Singapore 
for transhipment, to the extent of 12 to 
1500 tons. The captains of Indiameu 
found this very advantagoous, as they 
now ciihcr filled up their privilege 
freight with teas, or sold it ; and Singa- 
pore being a free-port, liiere were no 
charges by Govermnent, the only ex- 
pense Ining about one dollar per pack- 
age, for commission and lioatand cooley 
hire. Very little was going forward in 
the way of improveincut by the new 
Resident. While Sir Stamford was 
there, every thing was life and motion, 
but the new Resident is stated to be 
less active in paying the necessary at- 
tention to a ri.sing settlement. He had 
carried his plans of ecoiioinj so far, how- 
ever, as to stop firing the morning and 
evening gun, tliough the quantity of 
powder &a\ed by this would hardly re- 
commend him totheCourtof Directors, 
fond as they are of thrifty and saving 
servants abroad. The place however 
was certainly rising rapidly into import- 
ance by the natural operations of free 
trade, and the commerce with Cochin 
China had very considerably increased. 
Three junks arrived early in Ilf ay from 
the Capita), which belonged to the 
king, and were laden with cinnamon, 
®ugar, dtc. Eight other junks were 
expected from Sjrgus, in one of which 
Mr, Gibson, the Envoy from Ava to 
f-bchin China, who was expected short- 
ly at Singapore ; it appears certain by 
these accounts, that the Cochin Chinese 
have shown no desire to enter into a 
cation witji'the Burmese. The king 
Ctebm China bad constructed a ship 


of six or seven hundred tons burthen^ 
after the model of one of the French 
ships which had visited his domiuious, 
and it was his intention to send her oda 
trading \oyage to the Sti-aits of Malac- 
ca, as soon as a commander and offi- 
cers could be obtained. This prince 
appears to possess a very enterprising 
disposition, and the partiality he has 
shown to the new settlement is likely 
to be mutually advantageous. Con- 
siderable intercourse was also car- 
ried on between Singapore and Manil- 
la, as well as the island of Hainan. 

China . — The last accounts from Chi- 
na state that there had been a general 
failure of ihe cotton crops ; and the 
Amoy and Fokien junks at Singapore 
had pmehased up with avidity all the 
Bengal and Surat cotton the^ could 
meet with in that settlement. The 
j»rice of opium was falling fast at Can- 
ton, P.una being quoted at 110 dol- 
lars per chest. These advices contain 
u very interesting article on the foreign 
trade of China, which we insert en- 
tire : — 

The provinces of China, which carry 
on ioieu'i) trade, aic Canton, iiiciudiiig 
the island of Hainan, Fokien, 'rdickiaiig 
and Kiaiian. No toiviKn intercom so is 
allowed with the island of Foinio/a, and 
the atoinis and daiif-eis of tlie VclluW 
.Sea deter the iiaihes of the inaiilinia 
provinces ot vShanton and Fetchcli from 
engaging in foieigii commerce. These 
are supplied with the commodities of 
distant countries, through the coast- 
ing trade, winch is ran led on in the 
line season between them and the neigh- 
bouring province of Kianaii and the city 
of Houichcon. 

Of these pioviiiccs, by far the largest 
tiadc is cai neil on by Canton, and next 
to it by Fokien ; and the greatest com- 
iiieicial cities, in China aie Canton (so 
well known to Kuropcansj and .Sout- 
chcoii, the capital of one of the divisions 
of Kianan, which the Chinese, in their 
extravagant way, call a 'Ferrestrial Pa- 
ladise— an odd epithet, according U> our 
ideas, for a gi eat tr.uling city. '1 he four 
provinces which we liav e enumerated arc 
alleged to contain above fifty millions of 
inliahit'uits ; but if they eontaiii one 
half of it, they arc upon a level with 
the first kingdoms of Europe ; and this 
may alfoid an index of the amount of 
foreign trade w liieli tliey arc canahle of 
conducting, without reckoning liiat they 
are clianuels for a ti ade w it h the provi nccs 
of the interior, which are still morepo- 
pulou.s and extensive than themselves. 

VVithoiit iufludiiig Korea, the Levv- 
chew Islands, or Formosa, the following 
may be described as the countries with 
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which Chioa carries on foreign iutei* 
%ourse, viz. Japan, 4he. Philippines. Soo* 
loos, (Glebes, Borneo, Java, the Straits 
of Malacca (now pHuctualiy conhutd to 
Singapore) , east coast of the Malaya Pen- 
insula, Siam, Cochin Cliina (ineludiug 
Kambojia), andTonquin. 

The junks which carry on this trade 
are of very various sizes, being generally 
fromlKO to 1 ,000 tons burthen i and the 
oapitat on which they trade being often 
as small as 3,000, and not unfreqaently 
as large as 50 to (>0,000 dollars. 

Soiac arc built in the countries to 
they trade, particularly in Siam 
and^'CochiiL China, and these aic the 
best ; bat the greater number in China 
itself, of the fir and othci inferior woods 
of that country. Some aie owned by 
Chinese residing in foreign countries : 
some by the Chinese themselves ; and 
often there is an intimate connexion be- 
tween those residiiig on the spot, and the 
colonists abroad. Every where they aie 
commanded and navigated by Chinese, 
'file smallest but the most numeious 
lunks sail (rom the island ot Hainan. 
'JTie natives of this island had hitherto 
traded us far only as Siam and Cochin 
China ; but this season a few of them 
have come on as lar as Singajwi e. Canton 
furnishes tlie largest desci iption of junks ; 
these trade every where but to Japan, 
'fhe junks of Fokien or Amoy aie small 
but valuable ; they tiude also every where 
but to the last place, hut are fewer in 
number than those of Canton. The junks 
of Tchekieii are the only Chinese vessels 
which trade to Japan ; besides which 
they trade to Manilla, Cochin China and 
Siam, but do not aiipear to cross the 
equator. Tliose of Kianan are few in 
number, but large, and carry very valu- 
able cargoc.s ; tlieir trade is confined to 
the Philippines, Siam, and Cochin China. 

Tlic construction and rigging of a 
Cliiuesc vessel is hci proper registry, and 
a very effectual one it is ; for any devia- 
tion fiom the set form and character, 
subjects licr immediately to foiclgn du- 
ties, and what (if it is possible) is still 
worse, to all kinds of suspicion. 

N 0 iiieasu rem cn t or tonnage duty is paid 
in China on native vessels trading with 
foreign pai’ts ; but there is a kind of tariff, 
whicn, however, varies in the different 
provinces. At Canton a picul of manu- 
factured silk goods ]>ay8 .seven dollai's, and 
^icul of fine earthen wai’e one dollar. 
These duties are highest in the ports of 
Fokien, and lowest of all in the island 
of Hainan, 'fhe Chinese traders of Siam 
state that they cairy on a fair and easy 
trade with the cities of Ntmpo and 
Siiuighai, in Tcbehian and Kianan. Every 
where the Chinese traders exhibit a very 
admirable dexterity in evading the Im- 
perial Custom-house laws, and patting 
t^m upon a footing of more freedom 
and liberality than is allowed by their 


letter. The coasting trade of China for 

example, is nearly free of duty, qv 
merchant takes adv^tage of this, aitd 
intending in realty to go to Siam or 
Cochin Cliina, he clears out for Hainan 
When he returns J^ain. his junk will be 
four or five days off and on, 'at the mouth 
of the port, until he has iuad&.a regular 
bargain with the custom-house officers 
for a reduclion of duties, threatening all 
the time to discharge his cargo at some 
other port, and wheedle them out of their 
perquisites, if tliey will not come into his 
terms. The following may be looked 
upon as an approximation to (he amonnt 
ot the foreign trade which China either 
now conducts, or has lately in general 
conducted with foreign countries, riz.:— 


Japan . . . 

Junks . 

. 10 

Philippines 

ditto . . 

. . 15 

Sooloo Islands 

ditto . 

. 4 

Celebes . 

ditto 

. 2 

Moluccas . . 

ditto . . 


Borneo 

ditto 

. ! 13 

Ja\a . 

ditto 

. 7 

Sumati a . . 

ditto . 

. . 10 


Singapore, and other places in the 
Straits of Malacca . . .9 

E. coast of tlie JHalayan peninsula (> 

Siam 120 

Cochin China and Kambojia . ditto 
Tonquin .S4 

Total of junks annually . 297 

The tonnage of these vessels will pio- 
bably not be ovei rated at from 90 to 
100,000 tons ; and unexpectedly large as 
it may appear to some, must’in icaliiy 
be looked uimn as a mere tilfle in com- 
parison to the vast iiopiilation, extensive 
territory, and industry of ilic countiq'to 
whicli they belong. 

We can spare but a moment to describe 
the commodities of which thi.s commerce 
consists. Cliina is to the natives of the 
further east, wdiat Great Britain is to all 
America, and to many of the nations of the 
continent of Europe. She supplies them 
with manufactured good'<, with physic, 
religion and literature, with a.stiqfogy (if 
not with astronomy) , and with emigi ants ; 
and receives in iciurn ther ough produce 
of their forests, or the peculiar prodtuHs 
of their agricultural indu-stiy. She fur- 
nishes every where teas, coarse potte^, 
umbrellas, fans, shoes, and .sacrificial 
paper. She furnishes to the Tonquinese 
and Cochin Chinese wrought satins aud 
gauzes. To the Siamese crapes, miirors, 
and oi-naments for their temples. To the 
Malayan tribes raw silk. 

The Chinese colonists, placed under 
favourable circumstances, and certain of 
the countries to which they emigrated, 
have been able to exceed, or surpass, 
the industry of the mother country. It 
is thus that in Java, the Philippines and 
Slam, they manufacture sugar : in Siam* 
iron and iron utensils, whira, \TithiU'tno 
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i«twelTeye»rs,haTe wpeweded thoseof 
ShLia.: Mid that w Borneo, ami m the 
Mftlavsn pei»4iwt^» tlw^y liave wrought 
Snes of gold -and tin much auperior m 
J^uc^veness to those of their owu 

Shinesc receive from J apan , chiefly 
fine copper aud camphor, froin the Phi- 
linpiuea, Sooleos, Moluccas and Celebes, 
tortoise-shell, mother-o'-pearl shells, 
beecli de mar, and esculent nests ; from 
Java, many of the commodities now enu- 
merated, with some tin, cotton, and 
«nices; from the Malay countiies, simi- 
lar articles, with timber, barks, scented 
wood, tin, Malayan camphor, pepper, 
onium, and some European commodities, 
slam affords by far the most extensive 
catalogue, such as tin, pepper, gamboge, 
cardamoms, perfumed woods, t fancy 
woods, dje woods, hides, horns, bones, 
ivory, from Cochin China, Kambojia,aiid 
Tonquin, nearly the same articles, with 
the exception o? tin and pepper; but be- 
sides these, cinnamon, betel nut, varnish, 
and certain dye atufls. 

'I'he CbiDese colonics of the countries 
with which CJiina carries on a trade, 
ijiav be safely estimated at one million, 
of whom Siam contains by far tlie largest 
number; and the hands actually engaged 
in na\igutiug the junks theiiisel%es, may 
be moderately estimated at from lb, 000 
to 20,000. 


Java , — By the last arrivals from this 
island we learn that the pirates were 
again in force on the coast there, and 
hadsucceeded in capturing another brig 
under Dutch colours belonging to some 
Chinese. No arrival had taken place 
there since that of the Minstrel and 
Shannon ; and the former ship, incon- 
sequence of the new duties, had sailed 
for Bencoolen, with a rich cargo of 
manufactured goods. Produce had 
fallen greatly at Java ; and coffee, in 
particular, was as low as fifteen dollars 
per picul. The Dutch had discovereil 
and opened tin mines in Billiton, and 
a considerable resort of Chinese to that 
island had been the consequence. Tlie 
Dutch ship Scheldt, belonging to Mo- 
lucca, was totally destroyed by fire, 
while lying in the harbour ofGrissijOn 
the coast of Java. The accident was 
occasioned by a few sparks of fire 
having fallen among aome gunpow»ler 
in the after-part of the ship. All the 
crew escaped, but a Malay woman pe- 
rished in the explosion. 

Letters from Batavia of a very lato 
date have been received, but we regret 
to find that no accounts have been re- 
ceived there ^ Mr. Thornton. Every 
measure had been adopted to recover 
that gentleman from the hands of the 
Maliqrs, Ufho carried him along with 


them from one island to another, mver 
letting him stay long enough hi one 
place to allow of its being oertaiol^ 
known at any one of the Dutch or Eng- 
lish settlements where he was. It was 
known from some Arabs that his tit^at- 
inent at this period was far from good, 
a little rice and water being hia only 
food, and a piece of matting round bi» 
head and face being his only covering. 
From the last letters, however, staling 
that nothing had ever been heard of 
him since the prior accounU, Mr. 
Thornton's connexions in England am 
fearful that death has terminated hU 
sufferings. It was not, however, ima- 
gined that the pirates had offered him 
any actual violence, but that the cli- 
mate to which lie was so brutally ex- 
posed liad proved fatal to him. Severe 
weather had been experienced in the 
neighbourhood of Batavia, which had 
done some damage. Commerce, in 
Java, was fiouriihing; and the re- 
cent new regulations had given great 
satisfaction to the natives and Dutch 
merchants, and correspoinling dissa- 
tisfaction to the foreign lactors. The 
chief of the pirates infesting the Bata*- 
viau coast is a native of Lingea, and 
has been for years actively employed 
in ills piratical exjieditions. 

The Kurydice Irigate, with the'Go- 
vernor-Gcncnd on Ixrvid, accompanied 
by the Syren, Swallow, and Doorga, 
arrived on the 4th of March in the 
Bay of Amboyiia, where hisexccllencT 
was received with great pomp by M. 
Van Merkus, Governor ol the Moluc- 
cas. Tlie Governor afterwards visited 
several of the other islands, and was 
the lir^t Governor-tieneral that hod vi- 
sited the Moluccas since 

On the IHth of April the Governor- 
General left Ainboyna, and five dayg 
after arrived at Banda, just at the pe- 
riod when the dreadful volcano Goe- 
nong Alii opened a new crater, and 
tlirevv out clouds of smoke and ouies, 
though without exciting any apprehen- 
sion of immediate danger. Colonel 
Roaf, the ]»icx«dent at Pudang, died In 
Sumatra on the 17th of ^P*'*!* , 

On the 1 Jth of May a terrible shodk 
of an earthquake was felt at 
in the residency of Hodok The ther- 
mometer was at7«,aii<ttb« atii.osphere 

foirsTV' and calm. , 

By these arrivals from Batavia, the 
supply of arms from Europe, with 
which the Burmese have hitherto been 
BO liberaUy stocked, i* now cut off. A 
■proclamation was issued in •»««« 
by the Governor of Batavia, dirci^g 
xL BcUure of aU arms and amrounilion 
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from ships anchoring in the Roads, or 
navii^atin^ the Straits of Sunda, except 
such a's^'irti^ht be r^^uisite for actual 
defence. The Guardian for Sin^pore 
has been detained under thisjiroclama* 
tion. It had excited much surprise to 
And the Burmese so perfectly armed and 
equipped, as they proved to be, in the 
late actions; and the proclamation, pub- 
lished at Batavia, is believed to be the 
result of representations made by our 
Indian pjovernment to the Batavian 
authorities. The Cochin Chinese are 
known also to have been largely sup- 
plied with arms from France, and the 
Dutch government is said to have com- 
plied must promptly with the edict, 
restraining importation, from a sense 
of the common danger, in which they 
might themselves be involved, by suffer- 
ing the free imfKtrtatiuu of arms into 
any countries of the east. 

Much damage had been experienced 
in the environs of Bczockic by hea>y 
rains, which began to fall inFebniary, 
after two months of extreme drought; 
several bridges had been carried away, 
and the roads now iu many places 
completely flooded. 

Palembang'.—PLi this settlement, 
trade is represented as rapidly declin- 
ing, although from the situation of 
the port, its fine navigable river, and 
its productive and extensive territory, 
it appeared as well situated as any spot 
in the Indian Archipelago, to become an 
extensive mart of t.'-adc; its declining 
commerce was, however, ascribed to 
the restrictive policy which had been 
recently pursued, and the favour and 
protection extended to certain native 
products of the Dutch Colonics; the 
halt of Siam being excluded from 
Paleinbang in favour of that of Java, 
although the latter was infinitely in- 
ferior, and many other articles lieing 
equally prohibited, which had been 
attended by a falling off of the Siam 
trade, before these restrictions. The 
Chinese trade of Palembang had Suffer- 
ed in a similar way, iu consequence of 
the heavy tonnage duty which the 
Junks pay. 

A/ani//a.— The last letters from this 
place mention that an intercourse had 
just been opened between the Phil- 
liplnes and Singapore, and that a cargo 
of Britsh manufactured goods bad gone 
off well there by public auction. The 
Governor of Manilla had issued, early 
iu the year, a commercial proclama- 
tion, of which the following are iinpor* 
tant extracts ; — 

1st, All blue, red, audother dyed 


cloths, of Madras and Bengal, shall be 
raluea at the custom-house, at 200 dob 
lars per corge, or 10 per piece, and the 
established duties Shan be levied thereon 
accordingly, without any distinction, 
whether they are fine or coarse. Let It 
be miderstoiM as a general and constant 
rule, that this docs not include print^ 
goods, nor any other kind which does 
not come under the dcuomination of 
d)'ed cloth. 

2nd. The dyed handkerchiefs, of tlie 
same description as above stated, sJiall be 
valued at IlitO per corge, with the excep- 
tion of printed handkerchiefs. 

:hd. The coarse cloth from China, 
called Gepo Tiapo-vegan, or any other 
description which does not include the 
Angiie Wor, lens, or tlie Coletas, or any 
other sort of fine linens, shall pay an 
additional duty of half a rial per niece, 
which is equal to twelve and a halt rials 
|)er imekage. 

4tn, Twist, and dyed twist, of which 
the fine Madras cloih is made, shall be 
free from import duties, as also the in- 
gredients which are imported from India 
for dying the said twist flesh colour. 

The accounts from the 
Mauritius are chiefly filled with ac- 
counts of the damage done by tempes- 
tuous weather there. H. M, sloop 
Wizard had arrived at the Isle of France 
from Madagascar; on her leaving the 
latter place all was quiet; and the na- 
tive chiefs are represented as being 
very friendly to European intercourse. 
A disease something similar to the Cho- 
lera Morbus had been felt among some 
of the tribes in the interior, but it liad 
not been very fatal, and was limited in 
its extent. 

New South ATfffej.— The latest letters 
from this colony are by no means of so 
favourable a nature as those we for- 
merly referred to ; and the plans of 
Governor Macquarie, which were back- 
ed by euthusiasm and industry, instead 
of being followed with assiduity, were 
gradually being laid aside. Provisions 
for the’ use of government, were 
contracted for at very low terms ; 
and the government bills were sold to 
the highest bidder; sterling payments 
were done away with, and the dol- 
lar paid out at four different values, 
the government receiving it at the rate 
it brought when sold for government 
bills, which was about 44. 3rf., and pay- 
ing it out to the settler for his wheat 
and meat at 54., a manifest injustice. 
The expenditure of the colony had, by 
these and otlier means, been reduced 
about one-third; but all the benefit 
which might have accrued eventually 
by such a saving, had been more than 
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iMlaoeed bv the injury the sudden and 
unexpected change from former mea* 
cures had product. The consequence 
of tbU» in ihct, bad been, that wheat had 
f^len from 1 6r. per bushel to 3«. 6d. The 
comparison between the government 
of the late governor and that of Sir T. 
BrisbaneV nr father his secretary, was 
certainly qot much in favour of the lat- 
ter. The former made roads, erected 
public buildings, cheered the settler, 
aud inspired universal life among all 
in the settlement; the latter was occu- 
pied in star-gaziug and lunar observa- 
tions, and the secretary in rendering 
ridiculous the brief authority with 
^hich he was so improperly invested. 

Mr. Forbes, the new chicf-justicc of 
New South Wales, had arrived at Syd- 
ney at the beginning of March. 

l^an DiemarCs Land. — ^The advices 
from this colony are of a most cheering 
description. 1 ne royal charter grant- 
ed to tnc colony had been received from 
England the latter end of March, and 
gave very general satisfaction. The 
ueut.-governor, at the government- 
house, delivered a long address on the 
occasion, aud congratulated the chief- 
justice, J. L. Pedder, Esq , on his ap- 
pointment. The 48th regt., under Lieut. 
Col. Cimitierc, had embarked on board 
the ships Greenock, Asia, aud Sir God- 
frey Wcbstcf, which were to proceed to 
Madras. The natives in the interior 
were, however, rather troublesome to 
the settlers, aud had destroyed one or 
two stock-keepers. Three hundred and 
thirty-six vessels arrived at Hobart’s 
Town between the 1st of June 1816, and 
the end of l82J,thc major part of them 
.since 1811) : upwards of one hunJrcd of 
these vessels were from ports in Europe. 

Owing to the fineness of the climate, 
all the fruits and plants of Europe are 
gradually bringing into cultivation 
there ; grapes have succeeded beyond 
expectation, and the produce was likely 
to surpass that of any former year : all 
kinds of plums are in great abundance, 
as are cnerries, apples, .walnuts, A.c. 
All the different species of clover an- 
swer perfectly, and when sown in the 
latter end of Sept, had seeded in the 
beginning of February. The indigo 
plant had been reared near Hobart’s 
Town; aud the common holly-hock or 
Tose-mallow, which has been disc«>v*T- 
ed to yield a blue dye equal in beauty 
and permanence to the best indigo, was 
al«o found in the greatest luxuriance 
in different parts of the island. In the 
rearing of five-stock the settlers are 
also proceeding prosperously. Several 


cargoes of Merino sheep, through want 
of proper care, hatl died on the voyag« 
out. This evil has been remedied by 
the arrival of the William Shand at 
Hobart’s Town, with 12B fine ewes aud 
rains of the pure Merino breed, most 
of them from the flock of Sir J. Se- 
bright. There had also been imported, 
by another vessel, 80 full-grown pure 
Merino sheep ; only ten of this whole 
number died on the voyage. 

Several expeditions were in progress 
for exploring the interior, to ascertain 
the course of rivcr>, and the natural 

reductions of the country ; and it was 

elieved that this would lead to the dis- 
covery of a large portion of country to 
the north-west. 

The Triton, the first .ship scut out by 
the Australasian Company, which had 
been incorporated in England, arrived 
at Hobart’s Town in January, and dur- 
ing its stay there, Mr. Hiishby, who had 
come out as mineral surveyor, was 
employed in examining the neighbour- 
hood of Coal River. He found that 
coal was produced there in large quan- 
tities, and near the suiface, and that 
mines could be worked there at a very 
moderate expense. 

The charter of incorporation of a 
bank at Hobart’s I’own bad arrived, 
anil its notes were put in circulation ou 
the l.vtli of March. In February a new 
township was laid out in the district of 
Coal River, advantageously situated on 
the banks of that stream, andthc lieut.- 
governo**, who presided, gave it the 
name of Richmond. 

The following extract of a letter from 
Mr. Thomas Scott, dated 1st March, 
1824, is of great intcro»t : — “ Thu 
wreck of a large vessel, supposed to 
have been lost thirty years ago, wag 
found on a small island near to More- 
ton Bay, by the exjicdition that went 
to view the large river lately discover- 
ed in New Holland. There is scarcely 
a doubt but this is the Aslrolalie, In 
which M. dc la Perouse sailed from 
Botany Bay to the north, and which 
has not since been heard of.” 

Citpe of Good y/o;?-’.— -Letters have 
arrived from the Cape, dated the lOtU 
July, and disclose the curious particu- 
lars out of which had arisen the late 
violent ferment in that i oloiiy, and the 
subsequevit trial of Mr. Edwards, for a 
libel on liic governor, as well os the re- 
strictions ou tlic press, followed by the 
suspeusion of the South African Adver- 
tiser, and a South Africau Mapzinc. 
It is well known that one of tnc mo- 
tives for restraiuiug the press at that 
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ptiiicttlar iiteriod, was to prevent the 
piiblicatioB of the triai«uf Edwards, 
of which little has transpired, except 
that be was convicted of a libel a^nst 
the j^vernor; and sentenced to trans'^ 
portation for seven years to New South 
Wales! 

Mr. Edwards's crinae, it now appears, 
consisted in havings addressed a letter 
to Lord Charles Somerset, in which he 
introduced several imputations on his 
character. His lordship ^ve these 
letters to the Fiscal, or principal law* 
oiBcer|of the colony, who commenced a 
prosecution against Mr. Edwards for 
the contents. Mr. Edwards energeti- 
cally insisted on his light to be tried 
according to the laws of England in 
cases of libel, aud defied tiie court to 
prove that he was the author of the 
libel, or publisher of the letters. On 
hearing the list of witnesses read, 
Mr. Edwards remarked, “1 observe 
that the name of otic of the witnesses 
is not inscribed. 1 will acquaint the 
court with her name : it is Catherina, 
formerly slave to Mr.Vander Riet, aud 
at; present mistress of His Exc. Loid 
Charles Somerset. His Excellency’s 
name is also omitted; but 1 will dare 
HR Excellency to show his face in this 
court : I would jirove how many prize 
negroes he gave Mr. Vaiider Riet to 
purchase tlie freedom of this woman.” 

The commissioners of the court, 
Messrs. Breslie aud Borcherds, bt'fore 
whom Mr. Edwartls was tried, prohi- 
bited him, after the first day of his 
trial, ironi using any language of a 
personal nature. No witnesses were 
called on the trial to prove the libel or 
the publication of it. The conviction, 
it is stated, took place under the Dutch 
law, the jwovisious of which are still 
allowed to be in force in the colony. 
A full report of this trial is on its way 
to England ; it will, therefore, soon be 
ascertained on what principles this ex- 
traordinary decision took place. 

Res{iecting the restrictions on the 
press, we And few new remarks in the 
letters in question. Mr. Pringle, the 
Editor of the Magazine, had indulged 
in some remafka on the administration 
of the Colony, for which he received a 
reprimand, and a requisition to submit 
his articles, previous to publication, to 
the Censorship of the Fiscal ; on which 
he at once abandoned the umlertakiiig, 
giving up at thesame time his office of 
public librarian. 

On the affair of the placard, affixed 
otr a post at Cape Town, and contain-' 
ing sore'e hortible imputations on the 
mdiiet of IiQrd Charles Someiset^ the 


letters state, that it was first seen by 
Capt; J. Pimttay, one morning early, on 
his way to parade. He <fid not remove 
the offrarive paper ; ^but it was after- 
wards, as re^rted, taken- down ^ a 
mau on horseback. Captain Findlay 
made known the affiur at the Goveru- 
meut House, on which an oafh of se. 
crecy was administered to him by the 
Fiscal, binding him not to, declare to 
others the iniputations Which that pla. 
card contain^. The Fiscal then ad- 
vertised a reward of 6000 rix -dollars 
for the discovery of the jierson who 
wrote the placard, and 1000 for the 
production of the paper itself. After 
this, a statement was drawn up, iu 
which this placai-d was described as 
being of a very horrible nature, with- 
out auy further particulars being men- 
tioned ; and the principal resident at 
the Cape, under the impression of the 
moment, subscribed an additional rc- 
wardof l.*>,()00 rix-dollars. Still neither 
the author nor jdacawl had been brought 
to light. 

The merchants, who harl no proof 
that this placard ever existed, began to 
feel themselves in a very ridiculous and 
hunnliating situation. But their mor- 
tification was not to end with this ; for 
it gave rise to many acts of a very 
offensive and arbitrary nature. 'I’lie 
houses of several respectable indivi- 
duals were ransacked, by virtue of 
search-warrants, to look for the sup- 
posed or ideal placard. One person 
was sent to prison, but aftenvards 
lilierated, and even Mr. Edwards, who 
was then waiting the execution of his 
sentence, was ordered out of the way. 

Reports were circulated, that war- 
rants were out for the apprehension of 
Mr. Pringle and others. This report, 
as regarded him, was unfounded. He 
availed on the Fiscal, to learn if any 
warrant had been issued against him, 
but could obtain no information. 
The Fiscal, however, insisted on know- 
ing who had told Mr. Pringle that a 
warrant had been issued against him ; 
and upon his hesitating to reveal his 
name, was taken liefore the Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Beutinck, who asked him 
if he was aware of a Dutch law v^hich 
authorized his being sent to ptison, in 
case he refused to give up the name of 
hit friendj who had told him of the 
warrant being made out against him. 
After a conversation of two hours, Mr. 
Pringle gave up the name of bis in- 
formant. The conduct of the govem- 
raetit was disapproved of by tbc Com- 
mHsioners sent out to inquire into the 
administratiosof t^e Colony^ who were 
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fojtuaai^MMi tlw! spot at the Uinc, 
^ lioitt w)iom tho government at. 

wiUdoubtlesji receive a true state 
of all that has occurred. 

Sitrra Leme.^VfB are happy to an- 
nouDoe, that our fears of the utter de- 
struction of our Settlement at Cape 
Coast have, during the month, been 
removed Iw the ofRcial accounts re- 
ceived of the defeat of the Ashautees, 
cemmauded by the 4Cing in person, 
during an attack made by them on this 
post. ^ The principal battle took place 
on the 11th of July, Mrhcn the Ashan- 
teea, to the number of fifteen thousand, 
approached to attack the Castle. For 
the first time, our troops were enabled 
to bring field pieces against the enemy, 
who suffered terribly from the grape 
and cannister shot poured upon them ; 
and their disorder was heiglitenctl by 
an attack on their two camps iu the 
rear, the British and Allieil force, 
both of their camps being destroyed. 

In consequence of this, the Ashan- 
tees fell back on the evening of the 
llth of July, and, after a few skir- 
mishes on the i2th and 13th, the re- 
mains of the force rapidly retreated to 
their own country. Their loss iu this 
afiair is estimated at about four thou- 
sand men, and the British at that of 
five hundred, chiefly natives allied with 
us. It is gratifying to learn, that the 
Danish Governor, whose friendly con- 
duct we noticed in our last, sent a body 
of his people well armed to aid in the 
defence of Cape Coast, and these reu- 
dered excellent service. The seamen, 
also, from our ships of war there, 
were landed to defend the Fort. Lieut, 
thfanay, of the Royal African Ctuqis, 
y^as killed, and was the only officer 
that fell in the action. 

Cape Coast, when the advices left, 
was iu a most deplorable state, from 
want of provisions, and from the de- 
stnmtiou of the habitations during the 
attack, but no alarm was entertuiued 
of the return of the enemy. 

Colottei Sutherland, who embarked 
i» the Thetis for England, has becu 
succeeded in the govemmeut by Lieu- 
tenaiHr Colons Grant. 

Bay , — From a letter written 
by one of the new settlers at this place. 
It spears that the prospects iu that 
element are materially improving. 
The difflchlties that at first presented 
themselves were fast melting away, 
and any person with a small capital 
Wtld* « w thought, soon become in- 
d^nwnt. there. Labourers were in 
PfieUmiiUc re<iuest^ and the rate of 


wages, was very high. Printing hadr 
been prohibited ! but the next arrivals 
from England were expected to remove 
the piohibitiuu. The writer says, that 
as yet he had dcriied little benefit 
from tiie cultivation of his laud, and 
was on the point of budding a good 
house, which be expuctod to accom- 
plish for about 150/. The necessaries 
of life were extremely cheap. 

The IMary, Ardlic, from lUngal and 
IVfiidrag til Loudon, which was wrecked 
iu Mossel Bay i>n tlio i^tb of July, had 
on board nearly 1000 chests of indigo, 
most of which it was expected would 
be saved, and also the lestuf the va- 
luable part of the cargo. 

The following details are extracted 
fromf'aptain Pnssick’s letter, detailing 
the loss of the ship Cieorge the F'lmrth, 
near Brede River, on the Coast of 
Africa, dated July IB, 1824 ; — 

1 am under the necessity of inform- 
ing joii of the wreck of the sliip King 
George the Fourth, on the lOlli inst. 
Having got as fur ou our passage as 
Cape Lugullas, we encountered a 
heavy gale from the N.W., which con- 
tinued with mmbated I’uiy from the 
27 th of June till the 7th of July, during 
which time the ship was totally dis- 
masted and water -logged, having 
sprung a leak under the mam chains,, 
wliilst both punqis were disabled, and 
shortly afterwards broke. With great 
exertions, we, kept the ship above 
water during the gale, though we could 
not get her under eight feet water in 
the hold. The sugar soon melted ; the 
cotton and cloves in casks weie wash- 
ing about the hold. After the gale 
iiad subsided, we found ourselves in 
3B south latitude. The stumps of the 
masts were afloat, and the slaucheoiis 
adrift, when we got up jury-masts of. 
such spars as were ou deck, must 
being washed overboari), and made 
sail ,for the coast, iu hojic of seeing 
some homeward bound ship to take ut» 
out. Having made the coast about, 
St. Sebastian's Bay, without seeing 
any shiji, it was my iuUntion to run. 
our ship on shore in that place, but the 
wind blowing hard to the northward, 
we could not get iu. The i rew and 
IMisseugers now became clamorous for 
the boat to laud them ; and seeing, 
from the state of the ship, that she 
could not hang together 24 hour* 
longer, 1 was relucUntly obliged to 
lanch the only little boat we bad. 
'fhe gale left us, and with considerable 
dilBculty we succeeded iu lauding, at 
two trips, the whole of the pMaengerj 
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and the disabled part of the crew. At 
feven o’clock the same evening I quit- 
ted the ship with sixteen men,- and at- 
tempted to laud where the others had 
done, but the surf was so high it be- 
came impossible : after rowing all 
night, we lauded here. The wind hav- 
ing'changed during the night, the ship 
drove on shore a few miles below this 
place, and in an hour afterwards went 
to pieces.” 

Mediterranean. ~T\\9i advices from 
the Mediterranean have been of the 
highest interest during the past month ; 
but most of the details having already 
transpired in the newspapers of the 
day, render it less necessary to insert 
them here. The most p omiuent of 
the events may be briefly noted. 

At Constantinople there have been 
serious commotions, which ended in 
the dismissal of several high officers (>f 
state, and the delivery into the hands 
of the Janissaries of the son of the 
Sultan, heir to the throne, as a hostage 
for the due fulfilment of certain con- 
ditions enjoined by them on the sove- 
reign, who, though a dcsjx>t, is thus 
obliged to yield to public opinion. 

Letters from Smjrna announce the 
total dispersion of the land forces col- 
lected at Scalanuova, for the expedi- 
tion against Samos, to the extent of 
60,000 men. From the same quarter 
it is ascertaiued beyond all doubt, that 
the great Turkish fleet of the Capital! 
Pasha, as well as that of the Egyptian 
viceroy, which were destined lor the 
invasion of the Moren, have been de- 
stroyed, so that the Greeks may now 
be considered as entirely beyond all 
risk of re-subjugation ; and, unless 
impeded by European influence, they 
cannot fail soon to take their place 
among the free nations of the world. 

The disgraceful fact of there being 
upwards of thirty of the vessels form- 
ing part of the Egyptian fleet, sailing 
under the British flag, has met with 
universal reprobation ; and the Pro- 
clamation of Sir Frederick Adam, in- 
tended to protect these piratical mis- 
creants from the ordinary consequences 
of their conduct, in joining the hostile 
forces sent against the Greeks, has not 
been less severely censured throughout 
England, nud Europe generally. The 
facts were briefly these : — Certain ves- 
sels belonging to Christian nations, at 
profound pence with theGreeks, (among 
whom were 35 English and not one 
French) chose to fail into the ranks of 
the Egyptian fleet, and actually to 
form part of the hostile squadron in- 


tended to carry war and desolation into 
the Morea. The Greeks hearing this 
Earned them of their fate, by issuing a 
proclamation, threatening to treat them 
exactly as they would treat the vessels 
of the Turks, namely, burn, sink, cap. 
ture, and destroy such of them as fell 
in their wa^ On this, Sir Frederick 
Adam (brother of the celebrated Mp. 
John Adam, late temporary Governor- 
General of Bengal) issued his procla- 
mation, threatening to detain all Greek 
vessels till this proclamation should 
be rescinded in all its parts, thus, 
in effect, declaring war. against the 
Greeks, for their having the humanity 
previously to warn English^renegades 
from a late which they might justly 
have inflicted on them without the 
least warning whatever ! On this sub- 
ject, however, wc cannot do better than 
select one of the many excellent arti- 
cles which have appeared on this sub- 
ject in the Morning Chronicle; though 
it must be added, in justice to the 
Times, Globe and Traveller, and Exa- 
miner, that they have all expressed 
their unqualified reprobation of the 
conduct of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, 

’llic infamous proclamation of Sir Fre- 
derick Adam, declaiing that the Coni- 
mander-in-Chief of his Majesty’s Naval 
Forces in the l.evant, conformably to the 
imtrudions he Aff.t received from the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty^ 
will ai rest and capture all the vessels, 
armed or bearing armed men, equipped 
by the authority of the Provisional Go- 
vernment of Greece, or by those wlio 
acknowledge its authority, in conse- 
q^uence of the refiiSiil of the Provisional 
Government to revoke their Proclama- 
tion against the vessels of neutrals inter- 
fering in the contest between the ’Auks 
and Greeks, excited every where yester- 
day the keenest indignation. The most 
senile Englishman who read it, blushed 
for his country, when he saw those who 
represent it outraging in so barefaced a 
manner the general feeling of Europe. 
A French paper (the Courier Franqais) 
supposes it the production of some inso- 
lent pro-conspl, unauthoriz-ed by his Go- 
vernment; and vve would willingly adopt 
this supposition, did we not see the in- 
structions of the Admiralty refen’ed to 
by Sir E. Adam. It would, however, 
give us great satisfaction to think that 
no part of the odium attaches to the 
Foreign Office ; for without wishing to 
flatter 51r. Canning, we must say that 
wc have seen nothing in his conduct 
which would lead us to suppose that htJ 
would be guilty (a milder word would be 
unsuitable) ot such an abomination as 
the issuiug of such a proclamation 
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amounts to. I.ot us hope that the Ad- 
iniraltj' alone is in fault; ami that the 
measure will be disowned and eouutcr- 
jnandcd wth all convenient speed. 

The transportinff of hostile troops and 
warlike stores to the shores of one of the 
btdligerepts, is, as we yesterday obser\ ed , 
taking part iikthe war between the Turks 
and the Greeljs; and those woj thless Ving- 
lishiueu, who thus allied themselves to 
the Turks (and whose names will, we 
hope, be published in this country, that 
(hsgr.ice may foUow them wherever they 
show themselves), thereby placed them- 
selves witlf respect to the Greeks^ exactly 
in the sit|^tion of Turks. Wliatever, 
therefore, theGreeks niightdotoTuikisli 
\(Nsel9 coJi'ieying tioops and warlike 
stores to their shoics, they might do to 
the Englishmen who joined the Tmks. 

Now, it is agree<l by all wiiter.'i on 
inteniatioual law, that theGreeks would 
W perfectly justified in (tltackinj^y burn- 
tug, or de/troi/in" 'rmkisli vessels, tnfh 
their cretrs. The most celebrated wii- 
teis, as Cocceji, liynkershoek, Ac. do 
not hesitate to lay down the ahstiact 
|)o.<»tion, that in uar everi/ thing is per- 
mitted to the victor (igaiuit the vanquish-- 
dly and that though the right of Killing 
a (-('uquered enemy seldom exeieised. 
Net wlioCNor wi&lies to enloire his light, 
iuay pioceed to that cxticimt). 

((Inm in victum xicfon ho, nt oiniiin, ins 
^ilu* fl neci8 peiK 8 vi( t<*i(-in cmsi- dul>Ua- 

Qunmvis ault'iu JUS on i<lciii)i t<'rr ol>- 
Milfvoiit, ul tniiKMi «(tli Mi tons v>iiiuitali ac 
alFiiieritin; tiibuunus, luqn* aUcu a<l- 

lior exc!ccr» i)j«se, m <juih omiimojurr suo ati 
\cllf. OmniSMiiiii v.s III hello jusl’i esi, SI iiu* 
nutlifts, et itleo jnsta, niial)ceat hosteni opini- 
iii«ro etiani iia tiiiein, ( uni licent s< nc>i)«>, i uin 
liceHt peicu8sure iiiiniisiu, et mne luctitio 
til li.ilu D, et ilie noiihnlat, (]c‘ni<|ue < iii.i In eat 
<luuM)o,Joennqup — Ui/tiKtrsh. 

JiT. pub. Lib li. c. 0, 4 ) 

IhitwhatONcr may be ihmight of the 
right to kill an iin?lNnied enemy, to poi'on , 
‘\e. it is clear that the luu.sli coniluct ot 
one belligerent justities equally haish 
conduct on the part of the other. 

“ Two equally just uais/' sais (laliftni, in 
Ills Rights of Neutrality, ‘‘ do not give equal 
oglils against an enemy when tliey do not spung 
non) Niiuilar causes. For ns a just wai can he 
cariied on on no other nc< uunl than Hint o( an 
iniury either received or threatened, with ilie 
dittorence of the injury, its magnitude and 
proximity vanes the right how luucli or how 
utile we may undertake against otheis, either 
>0 indemnify ourselves, or to place ourselves in 
a state of security.” 

Tattel says— “ When the war is with a sa- 
vage uatioi), which ohseiwcs no rules, and never 
gives quarter, it may he chastised lu the jier- 
any sei^ed or taken, l»iey are among 
guilty, that by this iigour they may be 
eiought to conform to the law s of humanity.” 

It is well known that all the ferocity 
of the ancient mode of can7ing on war 
Ih by tl‘C Tin ks— that wherever 

’uey have gaiued any advantage.s they 

murder their adult male pii'touei’*, and 
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make captives of the women and children. 
'J'ho 8 e Nvi itci s on the'ldw of uatioiH nn ho, 
like Cocceji, lijnkei shock, Ac.fliiuk that 
tlie whole popnhttion of an eneniv may 
be put to death, still consider the i'ut kish 
practice of violating captives, as exceed- 
utuu)st o\tcii*^i(Mi of ri^ht wlwdi 
can be given to the victor. Captas 7 tu- 
prare mm iial : quin adui htnr naturulis 
turpitudo inest. No cxtreinifv of repri- 
.s»ls, therefoie, against ihe 'I'urks, can 
exceed what all wiitcr.s on imei national 
law would sanction. 

Ill this we aie lai from wishing to give 
countenance to the cruelties which have 
char actcrh.e(l, this and all wais, where 
one at lca.st of the jiailies is in a slate of 
barbarism. We ineicly state the lighia 
ot the Greeks with ic.spect to thcTnVk.s, 
and^ consequently witli u'spect to those 
lutlians of Knglislinien who have juineil 
the Turks, as tlic law' of n.itions li.us heeii 
nio.st absuidly introilnccd by the Loul 
High Comnii''sioner in his proclamation, 
as a jiivtitication ot his hostilities again.st 
the Greeks. Many lioi rid acts of ci ncity 
ate committed in eveiy war, some of 
them leprohated by man)' writei.s on 
intenialional law, a^, tor instance, the 
giving up tin* |iojnilation of a town taken 
b\ 'toim to the besieging army, (and W'c 
may lelcr to M.Neba''ii m, taken by Loid 
liimloiK, as ,i (MM- in point, I vet, flioiigli 
smii an abambmineiit ot tin* |)tqmbuiuu 
to an iiitui iatid ‘oUliei) maj lie lepio- 
b.ittd, U b.is alwav' been eoiisideied 
justified by tbe l.iwsoi wai. 

It b.is been well oli'^eived by an even- 
ing contcni|mi.ii y, Ibat tin* (iieiks, in 
saving tbal tbe vesvids Heated a^ enemies 
shall “ l>e attavKed, biiiiied, attd dc- 
stioycil, with tbeir eiews,” mtistliavc 
me.int meielv ” that tin v Humid be '-nb- 
ji <’ted to I aptme and e(ni(li‘iiination, and, 
in tbeevenlot le istiugi iipliiie, espo’.ed 
til the con-eqiienc< s ot i esi'.iaiice.” 
'I'lioimb, tbeii lore, tbe (becks ate justi- 
fied, aeroKliiig to evety lecogm/ed piin- 
iiple, 111 juoceedii.g to the utmost e.xtie- 
inity ag.imst those, who, having allied 
tbem.selves to then nil bless enemy, uie 
captuieil 111 tbe ac t ot conveying fioo|)S 
to their sboics, still it i.s pnibablc that 
tlicy incicly stated the destinclioii of ibo 
crew as a conse<iiiencc which might re- 
sult from resistance, iviiliont any inttu- 
1 ion ot sending the new of a captured 
ship to the bottom, as a matterot cum. sc, 
Jlut should wc even in ease of a war, 
not with a baibaious eiiemv like the 
'ruik.s, but a nation wliitb has always 
boasted of tlie bigliest nvili/.ation, the 
Eiciiclijbc very sniipuloiis with resiM-ct 
to ncutials, who might lend their snips 
to the French to invade us. 

“ Suppose,’' 8UJS the rontemporary nlludeJ 
to, ‘‘ .SuppoiiC during ihe last vMii, vvticn Uoiia- 
pnite liad lull camp at Roulogiie, a fleet of I'op- 
peiHii-imers or Hiiss.iniii (vvtieri Kiishi-i wu* 
livutinl) had b€cu laUu up by the tueui) to 

2 R 
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ug Inslitutions in existence. There are 
already nearly 100 Ku^lish boys there; 
and, but very recently, some younff 
gentlemen from South America, two 
of them sons of the late Chief Magis- 
trate of Buenos Ayres, were added to 
their number. The nine young Greeks 
will be a valuable addition to their 
strength, and we doubt not but that in 
another year the children of other na- 
tions will be also sent there; so that 
an education at that school will par- 
take of an advantage that perhaps no 
other in the kingdom could offer, and 
give the pupils some of the benefits of 
travel and intercourse witf foreigners, 
before they even quit theic homes. 

We should 1)C glad to see a thou- 
sand such excellent institutions scat- 
tered over the globe, and hope they 
will rapidly increase and multiply for 
the benefit of mankind. 

We may mention that in the United 
States of America, the deep interest of 
all classes of people in the late of the 
Greeks continues unabated; and while 
the great body of the English are merely 
talking and writing about the matter, 
the Americaus are rendering them the 
most active and essential assistance, 
A letter from Achille Murat, sou of the 
lute King of Naples, addressed by him 
to Mr. Hume, from America, gives the 
most lively picture of the general feel- 
ing of that country towards the Greeks, 
and mentions that a large steam vessel, 
the Robert Fulton, was fitting up as an 
armed corvette, to be presented to the 
Greeks by the Americans, for the pur- 
pose of aiding them in their naval 
warfare against the Turks. Let this 
be contrasted with the conduct of the 
British Ministers and their servant, 
Sir Frederick Adam, and it will be 
immediately seen who are the real 
frieiuls, aud who the enemies, of Gre- 
cian independence. 

Jfrkan Institution . — Tlie Eighteenth 
Report of this excellent institution has 
been published ; but we can only find 
joom for the folloN^ing short notices of 
facts stated in it. referring the reader 
who desired further details to the Re- 
port itself u 

‘Francb. — The remonstrances urged 
by Sir G. Stuart to the Goverumem at 
Paris are stated at length, aud the 
manner in which they have been re- 
ceived ; the numerous French ships 
fitted out for the purpi-se, the large 
cargoes of slaves talveii on board, pro- 
tection granted by the French flag to 
the slave trader, the omission of in* 
structious to the uavai oncers, ^c. 


showing the violation of their own 
laws, aud occasioning oncroachmenis 
on the territories of friendly powers in 
Africa, and exciting bloody wars among 
the natives. These things have been 
brought under the notice of thd French 
Government in all their hosrid and 
disgusting details, and yCt the French 
Slave Trade still proceeds as^aciiscly 
as before. 

The Report ascribes to France the 
power to put an end tqjt ^f it pleases— 
the more awful becdtbW ^her responsi- 
bility for its continuance ; and it sug- 
gests, that, “ while the penalties at- 
tached to it are merely pecuniaiy, no 
degree of vigilance on the part of pub- 
lic functionaries can prevent its being 
carried on so long as the profits will 
pay for insurance;’' and rccommcnil- 
ing some infamous punishment to be 
substituted— of a brand, or tlie gid- 
leys— (p. 22), But the establisbiuent 
of a Society iu Paris for the aboliiioii, 
having marked their auspicious cotn- 
meiiceiiient by enlightened zeal, af- 
fords, by ditt’using its information, 
very satisfactory hopes of awakening 
a more extensive feeling in favour of 
the African cause. The Royal Institu- 
tion of France having oft’ered a prize 
for the best written poem on the aboli- 
tion, it was adjudged to M.Cliauvet; 
and another by M. Biguan is said to 
have been nearly equal in point of 
merit. The importation, and reprints 
with translations, of them, would ren- 
der this cause an acceptable service ui 
England. 

SinuRA Leone.— -The state of tins 
Colony is greatly impruvitig its inter- 
course with tlie inteiior, almost to die 
Banks of the Niger. The merchants 
have occasionally received from five 
hundred to one thousand pounds’ worth 
of gold in a single day iu exchange for 
their goods 1 (p. 40.) Crime has di- 
minished, cultivation has extended, 
substantial erections have been mul- 
tiplied ; churches have either been 
built or are building iu every village ; 
the blessings of education have been 
more widely diffused ; and the iuHu- 
ence of Christianity appears to prevail 
more aud more among the inhabi- 
tants ; and the reports oi the uiihcalihi- 
ness and mortality of the Colony have 
been exaggerated. Among the im- 
provements on the Gold Coast, it >* 
stated that the superstitious ordeals 
which had been previously in nse at 
the Forts had been suppressed ; and 
the evil of panyaring^ or seizing and 
enslaving the person of the debtor, or 
of any of his relatives or^townsmetb 
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fur debt, bad been checked, and it 
may be hoped will soon be e^*ctually 
suppressed. The Report then adverted 
to the late disaster, observing that the 
otcurre*'<^* of war with the King of the 
AshantcTes under these circumstances 
has beat) wculiarly unfortuate ! the 
details wmch had not been leceivcd 
at the dale of this Report. The com- 
mercial int^rf^ott^se which has been 
opened with the interior of Africa from 
the ditferent Eu^ean settlements on 
the tioast is Stlftea as likely to throw 
coiisuicraMe lijght on its state, and in- 
formation ot its etFect ts given at S(*me 
length in the Appendix <), by the Tar- 
tar Wadjee. Alter mentiontrg the loss 
oi Mr. Rowditeb and Mr. Rel/uni, the 
Dircclors state that tlie most success- 
ful enterprise of this description hi- 
therto made has been that of Major 
Drninau, Lieut. Clapperton, and Dr. 
Oudiiey, who, proceeding southward, 
reached in February lH2d the capital 
of Bornou, 12^ deg. N. lat. 14 long E. 

Amongst the valuable documents of 
the Appendix that of the letter () will 
be reatl willi much interest, being the 
.loitriiey of Wadjee, a Tartar, Irom 
Tripoli to Cape Coast, Ac. in which be 
describes Tunbuctoo and Jinne : he 
never heard of any While man having 
been ai Timbuctoo. 

English Travelltrs. — The celebrated 
Captain Cochrane, of the Royal Navy, 
whose pedestrian excursion through 
Rusvia and Siberia lately excited such 
interest, arrived at Barbadoes on the 
Bth of August last, on his way to 
^uth America, where he intended to 
explore, on foot, all the yet uutrnvel- 
led parts of the couulry that be could 
Und, and to explore the very summits 
of the Andes ! 

The following curious particulars re- 
specting the late Mungo Park are from 
a summary drawn up from notes ob- 
tained in 1822 from a negro named 
Luncaiiiio, a native of Yaouiie, the 
spot where the great African traveller 
perished, and are thought worthy of 
insertion here. 

Euncanno states that he was in his 
native country, Birnie Yaouiie sixteen 
years ago ^1808), when Mr. Paikar- 
^ved there lu a canoe with two mast*. 
No prrsou lauded, and the canoe con- 
tinued her course down the river with 
me travellers iu her. The King of 
Yaourie, aware of their danger, sent 
«igbi canoes to warn them, in one 
< f winch was a red cow, intended as a 
Pfescut to ihe white men. Mr. Park 

fhd not communicate with them, but 


continued sailing onward. The canoes 
followed, and at last Mr. Park, jvmba- 
hly dreading some hostile intention, 
fired, hut fortunately did not kill any 
one ; upon this the ennoes returned, 
but the king, anxious for their safety, 
sent people after them requesting them 
to stop, and he would send proper 
persons to show them the safe passage 
in the chaniicd of the river. 

The messengers could not, how- 
ever, overtake iliein, and Mr. Park 
and his companions continued their 
voyage, until the ve'.sel got among the 
rocks off Bjjussa, and was, iu conse- 
quence, In-okc." 

Birnic Yaourie is iu llonssn, hut 
Boussa is iu the country called Burgoo. 
Birnic Yaourie is by Iniiil one day’s 
journey from Boussa, but liy water a 
day and a half. 

Duucat.no described the pas.s where 
the canoe was broke to he like the 
cataracts in the Scottish Highinndi, 
The water ran with great force, the 
canoe was carried rapidly along, and, 
before they could see their danger, 
was dashed to pieces. The people of 
Bonssa stood iq*on some rocks jiro- 
jetting into the river, desiroiii, if j>os- 
sible, ol allorthiig the white nun some 
assistance, hut the catastrophe was ho 
sudden, and the violence of the stream 
so great, that they could not reach 
them. 

The break of the river on the rocks 
is descrilicti as dreadful, the whirlpools 
fornietl, appalling, and the agitation of 
the water so great, as almost to raise 
the cauoc off ns end, and precipitate it 
stem forvv aid into the gull below, At 
the moment the vessel struck, Mr. 
Park held something in his hand 
which he threw into the water, just 
as the vessel appeared to be going to 
pieces. The water was so agitated 
that he could not swim, and was seen 
to sink. There weie other wliite men 
ill the canoe, all of whom were drown- 
ed. The river is there four miles broad. 
Ihere was a black slave saved from the 
canoe, who spoke the Foulah language, 
and was slave to a Foulah man, ami 
lived at Boussa when Duncaiino left 
Yaourie. 

Duiuanno positively asserted that no 
person from Air. Park s vessel landed, 
and that the black was the only man 
saved. Some expert divers among Ihe 
people of Boussa dived into tlie stream, 
and picked up twelve pistoU and two 
long musketB. 

Mr. Park informed the black who 
was with him, that in a week or two 
be would carry him with the canoe 
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into ‘ af^rcat ocean/ where the water 
was salt. Various accounts agree in 
stating, that from below Boussa to Be-* 
iiiu the river is broad, deep, and navi, 
gable. 

La Fayette, — The distinguished ho- 
nours which have been paid in Ame- 
rica to this veteran general, have giad- 
dcMied more hearts than his own. Tho 
following brief extract from an Ameri- 
can paper, which gives a long account 
of hig reception in the United States, 
will be read with pleasure even in the 
opiwsite licmisjihcrc of the eastern 
world : 

“ I must not forget to mention the 
interesting exhibition of the children. 
These, to the number of 800, lietwceu 
the ages of six and twelve, neatly 
dressed, and each wealing a badge of 
La Fayette, weie arnuiged in six Imcs 
in the state-house-yard. Between these 
lines the general passed; and alter he 
had passed through the whole, a gold 
medal, bearing upon it the inscription 
“Nous vous aimoiis, La Fayette,” wav 
presented to him, aecoinpauied by the 
following beautiful hues : — 

Welcome to Fredouta's dime, 

(ilorious Hero! Chief sublime ! 

Garlands blight for thee are wreath’d, 
Vow's of filial ardour bieath’d ; 

Vote i an ’.s cheeks with tears aie wet, 

“ Nous vous almons, La Fayette.” 

^lomnouth’s field is ricli with bloom, 
Where thy warrior.s found their tomb; 
Yorktown’s heights le.sound no more 
Victor’s shout, or cannon’s roar ; 

Yet uiir hearts record tlieir debt, 

“ Nous vous aimons, La Fayette.’* 

Brandywine, whose current toll’d 
Froud with blood of heioes hold. 

That our country’s debt shall tell, 

That our gratitude shall swell- 
infant breasts thy wounds regret, 

“ Nous vous aimon.s. La Fayette.” 

Sires who sleep in glory’s bed, 

Sires who.so blood lor us was shed,— 
Taught us, when our knee we bead. 
With the prayer thy name to blend ; 
Shall we e’er such charge forget ? 
“Nous vous aimons. La Fayette.’* 

When our blooming cheeks shall fade, 
Pale with time or sorrow’s sluule. 
When our diLStering tresses fair 
Frosts of wintiy age sliall w-ear, 

E’en till memory’s sun be set, 

“ Nous vous aimons, la Fayette.’* 

We have just been told that, while 
here, he was presented with the 
epaulettes which he wore as inajor- 
geueral iu our army, aud with the sash 


which he wore at tlie battle of Brandy, 
wine, spotted with the blood he shcd i^ 
our cause forty years American 
paper. 

Jjord Charles Murray young 
Nobleman, sou to the Duke of Athol, 
died on the 11th of August, at Gditouiiii. 

Captain Gordon.-^Ow Sept. 27, 1822, 
at Welet Medbict, a day’s journey fioin 
Sennaar, in Nubia, from whence he 
was proceeding in an attempt to pene- 
trate up to the source of the Bahr-el- 
Abiadjdied Capt. Robert James Gordon, 
11 N., who hiul often distingoished him- 
self during the laic vvai. He wtb the 
thiid sou of Capt. Gordon, ot Fverloii 
near Bawtry. His death adds anothei 
victim to the melaDcholy list of tho-e 
who have perished iu the cause of Afri- 
can Discoveiy. 

r. yy</flrw/.-.-[From the Aluemcme 
ZeilHuy.] — TiiiRsin, October 0. — 'I'wo 
davs belore Captain Diamandopulo, who 
arrived here in 10 davs Irom /.ante, lelt 
that island, the Lord High Connnisr 
Stoner ol the Ionian Island-., bir 1. 
Adam, arrived there from Na|)oli di 
llomauia, and after performing 24 hour'.’ 
(juarantine, sailed for Cotl'u. He had 
been to Nui>oli di Romania with one 
frigate, one corvette, and three brigs, 
and had been received there with a 
salute of 105 guns, which he returned 
with an ('(iiial number. When he landed, 
about B,000 Greek troops were drawn 
up on each side of the way, and on ens 
tering the city, he was received by 7y 
members of the senate, dressed iu grand 
costuinc; each of whom had a white 
Hag borne before him. At that time 
the object of his visit was not known at 
Zaute, 

Great Military Road, — Vienna, Oct. 
12. — At the beginning of October, the 
great military road was opened which 
leads from Bonnio, iu the Valteliiic, 
passes over the ridge of the Braglio and 
the Stilferjock, and then descends iiiU) 
the Tyrol, to join the Inspruck road, 
in the plains of Pradt. It is the high- 
est road in Europe, for the summit of 
the Stilferjock, over which it passes, is 
8,400 feet above the level of the sea. In 
the inhospitable Alpine regions, where 
nature opposed, at every step, the ef- 
forts of art, genius has triumphed, with 
happy boldness, over every dilhculty. 
The traveller i'. astonished when he 
sees how, sometimes by the erection 
of bridges, or by galleries hewn in the 
rocks, or built of stone, the most 
frightful precipices are surmounted, and 
obstacles of every kind ovwcomc. B 
does honour to the Govemmeut, that, 
by the erection of very solid covered 
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of stone, it lins provided a 
licw ivtivrtt fr»)ni the dangler of ava- 
lunidies alon^ the a\1u)1c road. In one 
part those f;allene« are. carried to the 
hnc:th of 800 jards. Care has hceii 
hinnaiicly taken to provide shelter 
ji»f travellers, who, when surpris- 
0(1 by Sudden storms of snow, or 
liiji^h winds, inij'ht be in danp'r of los- 
inj; their way, or hciiifj buried in the 
miow. Six ^ery spacious inns, built on 
tlie hijjhest j)arts of the road, afford the 
wanderer at alji times a secure retreat ; 
where persons, ft])poiuted by the Go- 
\orinnent, will ulford him cveiy kind of 
^ls^^^tanee and refreshment. On the 
roail near the SUlferjuek, where nature 
.ipjvoars in all her terrifu* sjihlnnits , 
the attention of tlui traveller is attra<‘te«l 
by the sources of the Adda, which 


a:a 

rushes from a roc'k at a very j^reat 
heijrht, and In the celebrated simimit 
ol the Oitler, cao ered w ith eternal s\i()w , 
which rises far above the elonds. 'I'he 
luiineruus heautilul waterhUls, and the 
diversified prospec ts, are a.s intcTestina: 
as the singular forms ol the rooks, and 
the immense "laeiers winch hanjf over 
the valleys heneath. I'lie ascent and 
ilcscent of the road are almost alwins 
easy; the railin'; on the side is erected 
on the whole road; and the mnu:nilicence 
of the work is the more' ralcnlated to 
exeitc astonishment, when it is rc*eol- 
lc‘cte<l that it was first hefjiin in the 
slimmer of 1821, and that in these rude 
and elevated re<;ions the work could ho 
eanusl on only lor a lew months in the 
)Tar. 


IdTKRAHY NoiKHS. 


Neat It/ rent} If for Vuldaaftnti, 

Journals of the Sei^e^. of the Madias 
Army, in the )ears 1818, 1818, and 
I8iy, with Oliservatlons on the Sy-tem, 
according to which such opeiatious 
leave usually been^conducted in India, 
and a statement of the improvements 
that appear necessary. iJy Kdvvai'd 
I^ake, Kusiga of tlie llononruhle East 
India Company's Madras Engineers. 
VVitli an Atlas of Explanatory Elates. 

The Proceedings of the Agricultural 
Society of Sumatra, consisting of the 
First and Second Reports of the Socict) ; 
with an Appendix containing the pim- 
cipal Pajiers therein referreil to, and 
also the Reports oi the Education Com- 
mittee and Rihle Society, lii 1 volume, 
8vo. 

A Map of India, compiled from the 
latest surveys, and other authentic 
sources. Engraving hy John Walker, 
on four large sliecds ; the scale will Ive 
two inclies to a degree, and the si'M* five 
feet six inches in length, by four feet 
four. 

In a few days will be published, a 
Second Part of the East India Military 
E'alendar, l>y the Editor of the P.oyal 
Military Calendar. 

N'W Uolume of Our Indian 

rcadcra will learn with pleassire that 
Mr. D. L. Richardson, who has re- 
cently arrived iu England from Ecu- 


gal, has a vidumc ol |vvcms m the press, 
irom winch we have been funii<'hcd 
with several smaller pieces lor our pre- 
seal Numhcr. 'I’liesc will serve, to 
the Eiighsli reader, jc. sj)ecimeiis of 
the author's talents ; but to the Indian 
reader, the earluT productions of the 
same pen are already suHieiently well 
known to induce tlieni to look forward 
to the promised volume with expecta- 
tions of pleasure tliat will not, we think, 
he disajjpoiuted. 


Anglo-Chtnrsr (JoUege, — I'licre is an 
iiistitutioiiat Maliicea, ealk‘d|the Aiiglo- 
Ghniesc College, which is iiitendiMl to 
promote the study by Europeatis of 
(,’hiuese literature, and the stiuly of 
English hy native Chiuese, with the 
idtiinute view of ti ansferriiig to East- 
ern Asia, anil the islands lieyond it, the 
literature of Euroj)e. The Anglo-('hi- 
nese ( ollege is still in its iiifauey; 
there aix' in it, as studentM, alMUit^ 
twenty Ehinese youths, of fnmi ten to' 
twenty years of age. The late Dr. 
Milne, a missionary of the London 
Missionary Society, wax the first Priit- 
c’ipal of the College, and he is suc- 
ceedc'd hy two gentlemen, wliiwc 
names are Humjdireys and Collie. 
Amongst erther voluntary siihscrip- 
tions, we hear that a gcritlemun, 
a Irieml of literature, has given 1,500/. 
to the College, together with a valua- 
ble cullectiou of upwards of JOO vo- ’ 
lumes, to the library. 
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KING’S.FORCES IN INDIA. 
[iO*ow the London Cuzeitcs.] 


PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, REMOVALS, 

BENGAL. 

IlM Light Dragoons. Capt. H. Bond, 
from hiilf-pay, l!Hh Liu[ht Dragoons, to 
be Captain, vice T. 1\ Barlow, wlio ex- 
changes, receiving the difference, dated 
Sept. Ki, 1824. 

VMh Foot. Ensign J. Jones to be Lieu- 
tenant without purchase, vice Kotlie, 
deceased, dated Nov. 18, 1823; U. W. 
Croker, Gent, to be Eii.sign, \ ice Jones, 
ditto. 

38/A Foot. Lieut. C. J. Boyes, from 2d 
VVest India Hegt. to be Lieutenant, vice 
J. W. Bojes, who retire.s upon bait-pay 
of 21st Foot, dated Mept. 2.3, 1824. 

41^/ Foot, Kiisigu H. C. Tathwell to 
be Lieutenant by purcha.^e, \iecisinith, 
who retires, dated Oct. 7, 1H24. 

^IthFoot. Lieut. C M. (3iristi.in, from 
Ist Kcgular Veteran Bate, to be Lieute- 
nant, vice RIoou, appointed to 35th Foot, 
dated Sept, 23, 1824. 

MADRAS. 

36/A Foot. J. C. Battlcy, Gent, to be 
Ensign without purchase, vice Vanderzee, 
deceased, dated Dec. 19, 1822. 

48/A Foot. Assistant Surgeon R. N. 
Stani, from half-pay of the Regiment, to 
be A8.si.staut Surgeon, dated Sept. lb. 
1824. ^ 

(i9/A Foot. Ensign J. Penn to be Lieu- 
tenant without purcha.se, vice Smith, 
promoted, dated May II, 1823; Eu.sigii 
J. E. Muttlehuiy to he Lieuteii.ant, vice 
Roy, deceased, dated Jaii. 28, 1824 ; W. 
Semple, juii. Gent, to be Ensign, vice 
Muttlebury, dated Sept. 2.4, 1824. 

STAFF. 

Lieut. H. Anderson, fi-oin 69th Foot, 
to be Adiutaut of a Recruiting District, 
VKV J. Muiibce, who retires upon half- 
pay (;9th Foot, dated Sept. 23, 162,3. 

AJemoiandwn.-^*\l\t Commissiou of 
Eu.sip Battley, 30th Foot, as Ensign in 
the Anuy, has been antedated Ut Jan. 1, 
1821, that being the date it ought to bear, 
hut he has not been allowed any back 
pay. 

BOMBAY. 

4/A Light Draeoom. Lieut. R. Lewis, 
from 17tn Light Dragoons, to be Lieute- 
nant, vice Quiiitin, who exchanges, dated 
Jsept. 23, 1824 J Lieut. G. Shaw, from 


1 7th Light Dragoons, to Ik* fJeutenant, 
vice J. t’art, who retires upcm •hah-itay 
17tli Light Dragoons, daU'd Sept, if 
182.1. ’ 

Alemorandum.—^’YhQ. Comniission of 
Ensign Hewson, of 47th Foot, a,s Knsitjn 
in the Army, ha^ been antedated to (Vr. 
1, 1819, that being the date it ought to 
bear; hut he has not been allowed any 
back pay. 

CEYLON. 

83f/ Foot. Lieut. R. Brongli, from lialf- 
pay 99th Foot, to be Pavma.«U‘r, vice A, 
Uicig, who revert.s to his toimcr half- 
pay, dated Oct. 7, 1824. 

MAURITIUS. 

82r/ Foot. Capt. II. A. Magenis, from 
28th Foot, to he Captain, ^iee Briifton, 
appointed Sub-ln.spcctor of the Militia in 
the Ionian Island.s, d.itcd Sept. 30, 1821. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

r)7/A Foot. Brevet Major J. Owens, 
from half-pay 74th Foot, to be Cuplain, 
vice W. W. Lewi-s, whb exchanges, dated 
Sept, lb, 1824. 


/rur Office Circular . following 
Circular, dated Aug. 31, 1824, ha,s ap- 
peared in the public jomuals during tlie 
month 

Sir,— I have the honour to transmit, 
for your information and guidano", a 
Copy of the King’.-i Warrant, dated Hth 
April last, for dl.'^eontinuing the use of 
the Saddle Blanket in his Majestj'^s Regi- 
inents of Cavalry in India, and suhslifut- 
ing in its stead a lixed Pannel or Pad ; 
and at the same time directing that the 
Horse Cloth, to which it will he neces- 
sary to revert in consenucMice of the di.s- 
u.se of tile Saddle Blanket, .shall be pro- 
vided at the cost of the soldier as an 
article of neces.saries. 

I have further to acquaint you, that as 
the price of the Saddle Bl mket is 15#. tw/. 
and that of the Hoi*se Cloth, .8.». only, 
the difference of U <}</. between those 
sums will he deducted from the allow- 
ance of 2/, (if. \d.y hitherto c ran ted hv 
the public to provide nccessarle.s for each 
reci-uit rai.sed' for his Majesty's Canlry 
Regiments in India, thereby reducing the 
said allowance to 1/. I8f. 7d. per man. 1 

am, «tC. PALMEkSTON. 

Addressed to the Colonels of Regi* 
ment.s of Cavalry. 
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EVSTINDIACOMPANY’SSERVICE. 
[From the Indian Gazettes.'] 
BENGAL. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort fhv/iaw.— IMarch 20. Major J* 
Mac<ionnW, of the Militaiy Establish- 
ment of Fort St. George, to he Envoy to 
the Court of Persia; Capt. H. Willock, 
of the Military Establishment of Fort St. 
C.eorgc, to be Secretary aud Assistant to 
the British Misfeion in Persia ; Lieut. J. 
U. Campbell, of ditto ditto, to he Siroiul 
A?si^taut : Mr. Assistant Surgeon Ma- 
ciath, of aitto ditto, to be Medical Odieer 
utuched to the Mission ; Lieut. H. iMac- 
(loiuild, fcth Bengal N. I . to command the 
J'.scoit attaclied to the Mi.ssioii. — April 1. 
Mr Cf. W. Bacon to l>e Superintendent 
ot Police, in the Divisions of Benares ami 
Bareilly.— ly. Mr. E. Shakespeare to be 
Siiporintendant of tlie Sluikespcaiian 
Bi Idge.s. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Mead Quarters y Calcutta , . 1pril2^, 1824. 

4fit/i Foot. Ensign W. N. llutcliinxm 
to be Lieutenant, vice Law, deceased; 
Ensign T. Cleesom to be LieuUMUint, 
lice .Nkeltoii, doceauMl, w ithout purchase. 
The latter is since eaiicelled. 

Hoyal Ite^t. I/ieut. L II. Dobbin lo be 
Caiit of a Company without pureliase, 
nee Gill, (Jccea«e(l, dated Feb. I'.L 182L 
—Ensign J. Williamson to be Lieutenant 
without pureliase, vice Dobbin, dated 
Feb. 19, 1824. 

30M Re^t. Lieut. J. Magill to be Cap- 
tain of a Company without purchase, 
vice Perry, deceased, dated April 1.4, 
JH2#. — Ensign J. S. Torrens to he Lieu- 
tenant widiout purchase, \iee Magill, 
dated April 1.4, 182.5. 

47/A Foot. Brevet Lieut. Col. and Capt. 
J. W. O’Donogliue to be Major without 
puicha.se, vice Warren, decea.sed, dated 
March 20, 1824.— Lieut. J. Clark to be 
Captain of a Company without puichase, 
\ice O'Donoghue, ditto. — Ensign \V'. 
Snow to be Lieutenant wifliout purchase, 
vice Clarke, ditto — H. 11. F. Claike, 
Gent, to be Ensign without pm’t ha.se, 
vicaSnow. ditto. 

The following aie promoted to the 
rank of Captain by Brevet : — 

N/A Foot. Lieut. G. M‘Kciuic, dated 
April b, 1824. 

20M Foot. Lieut. C. Coiiuoi, dated 
Feb. 2.4, 1824, 

54/A Foot. Lieut. H. Kelly, dated Feb. 
16, 1H24, 

59/A Foot. Lieut. N. Huvenden, dated 
April 6, 1824. 


VURLOUGftS. 

Mead Quartars, Catcattrf.--.\piil 23. 
Awistant Surgeon Rutledge, 20ih Foot, 
tor two years, to Europe, on medical cer- 
hneate,— Capt. Cas'jioy, 67ih Foot, for 


two years, to Europe, on urgent private 
alfairs. 


BO.MBAY. 

GEM’.UAI. ORDERS. 

Romhay Castle, Aiiril 2G.— In con.se- 
qii'*nce of a leeommendation bv his Ex- 
eelleney the Commander in Chief, the. 
Governor in Council i.s pleased lo plaee 
Mr. Andrew Uohinf.on, late Captain of 
the Emopean Uegimeiit, who was ca- 
shiered by the sentence of a (icneral 
Cuuit Maitial, on ihc Invalid PeiiMiqii 
List, from the’ilstinst. foi the sum laid 
down ill (Jeiieial DuUis, dated Dee. 20, 
1820, for an Ollieer of the lank he lately 
held; and is tmtlier pleaded to permit 
him lo proceed lo F.ngland for the piir- 
po.-e of obtaining tlie peimi^.siou ol tho 
Honourable the Comt ot Diieetois to 
reside in England on the half- pay of his 
late rank. 


civil. APrOlN I VIPNTS. 

Romhay Castle . — Ajuil 8. .Mr. J. W. 
Langfoid* to be Supermnneiary Assi.xt- 
aiit to tlie Political Auent in Cult) war.— 
:5t>. Mr. W. Goidoii to act as Assivtanf (o 
ilie Chiet Seeretaiy to Govermnent.— 
.luiic .4. Capt. .1, W. Giahsni, fith Begl. 
N. I. toIxiChief Intei]iieter and 'IViins- 
l.itoi ot the Snjninu* (oiiit o( .Indica- 
tnre.— 19. Mr J. H. ( heiiy to be Col- 
lector in the Noriheiii Coneaii ; Mr. A.’ 
Craw fold to he Collector at Ahniedahad ; 
Mr. «). 15. JSiimon to be Snh-Colletlor at 
Slndapore; .Mr T. Williamson to he 
Fii.st A.-'-sistant to the Collector at Poona 
and Acting Collector at Kail a; Mr. 3. 
H. Jackson to be First Assistant to the 
Collector at Ahmedahad ; ami Mr. A. 
Steele to be Second A.'*sistant to ditto. 


r.CTLESlAS I ICAI- Al t’OlNI MEN1S. 

Roinhai^ Cattle . — May 18. '1 he Hev'. 
Pajne to he Chapl.iin at D inollee, in the 
Southern Conran ; and the Rev. Arn- 
hrose Goode to succeed Mr. Pajne a.s 
Chaplain at Kaiia and Ahmedahad.— 
April 27. Rev. M. Davis, H. A. to lie 
.lunior Cliuplain nt Pocaiah, in the room 
of tlie Rev. K. Ward, A.M., on (urioiigli 
to England. 

MEDICAL ArroiNniEMS. 

Jlnmbau < 'astle. — A m il 8. AssiHaiit 
.'^nigeon Rieliniond to nc uti Ocnilist lor 
tlie siihordinate Stations.— .May 22 A. 
Cuthhert, Second Hosjiital A^-'istont, to 
be attached to the E.scoitol the Reswlent 
atBaioda.-29. Mr. J. Maine to bt mi 
Av'i^tanr .Sm-gcom — Jm>v a 
Surgeon J. Burns, 2d 
lx* Surgeon to the Resident of Bh.voj, 
vice Heiideison, i etui tied to F»r''i;^;-7 
10 Seiiioi Assistant Suigeoiis \V . I ur- 
iielL D. C. Bell, aud W. hiuser, to be 
Surgeons on the .New Establishnieut. 

MILITARY AITOISTMENIS. 

Rombay CV/W/e.— Api il 20. IJeutonant 

Stiong>of Bombay European lUgh 
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tlie K}«fovt atrachcd to the Po- 
litical Agent in tJie Peiysiau (iulf.— May 
fj. Lieut. Col. J.. U. Keiiip (o cominand 
the Field Detiicljineiit l.itcly abaenihled 
at Deesa, for operatlon.s in Sirohcc.— 12. 
Mub-Condiictor Barnes, of the Coninils- 
.‘-ariat nepartmpiit,tobe Conductor, vice 
WilIock.s, deceased. — 15. Mr. T. W. 
Gardner to be a Cadet of Infantry, agree- 
ably to certificate. — 22. Ensign Grant, of 
(he Cor|).sof Engineers, to l)e Draughts- 
man to the Chief Engineer.— 24. Capt. 
A. Moore, 1st Uegt. N. I. to be Assistant 
Quarternui.stcr General to the Guicowar 
Mub-sidary Force. — 24. The following 
Cadets having arrived are admitted and 
appointed Eii.signs: Messrs. J. E. Car- 
penter, D. E. Mills, J. Shelton, W. Long, 
S. C. Ilalwin, K. VVinehclo, G. Pope, '1'. 
1). Fallow, 1). A. Malcolm, and F. C. 
Hall : all of Infantry, date to be hereaf- 
ter fi\ed. — June .1. d’In' following me 
appointed Cadet.s from May 2.) Mr. 1). 
C. F., Scott, of Caialiy, and Messrs..!. 
Davidson and G. Clark.son, of lnfantiy.» 
IMr. Scott is .since appointed Acting Cor- 
net } and the Cadet.s, Ensigns. 

I’KOIUOIIONS. 

Bombay f Vt.yf/c, Api il 13. 

Jifqt, of ylrliUery. Senior Se^ind 
Lieut. J. Liifdell to be Fir.si ideut. vice 
Jervi.s deceased, dated 7 April 1824. 

30,— /rt/h/iLv/. Senior OtHcer Colonel 
of a Regiment Lieut.-Goii. A, Ander.sou 
to Ih! placed on the Senior List, \iec 
Licut.-Geu. J. Pechti, deeeased, dated 
24 April 1823 —Senior Lieut.-Col. of In- 
fantry E. Baker to be Idcnt.-Col. Coin- 
manoant of a Itegt. of Infantry, vice 
Anderson, dated 24 Ajnil 1823.— Senior 
Major F. F. Staunton to be I.icutenaut- 
Coionel, Nice Smith, deceased, dated 28 
Sept. 1823,— Senior Capt. J. Brown h) 
be Major, and Liaitenant A. Morse to 
he Captain, vice Staunton, promoted, 
dated 28 Sept. 182.L— Ensign ,F. Haivey 
to lie Lieutenant, \ ice Saltwell, deceased, 
dated 10 Dec. 1823. 

May \X— Infantry, Lieut. Col. D. Pro- 
ther to be Lieutenant-Colonel Com- 
mandant, vice Cooke, decea.s'’d, dated 
30 Sept. 1823.— Senior Major 1). Catnp- 
Ih‘ 11 to be Ll^*utenant-Colonci, vice Pro- 
ihtT, promoted, dated 30 Sept. 182.L— 
Senior Major F. D. BallantMic to be 
Lieutenant- Cokmel, vice M^illiams, de- 
ceased, dated Dec. 1, 1823. 

UM N. I, Cant. Garraway to l)C 
Major, Lieut. Reddoll to be Captain, vice 
Ballantyue, promoted, dated Dec. I , I82.L 
—Ensign G.Le Grand Jacob to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice J. D. Saltwell, deceased, 
dated Dec. 10, 1823. 

9/A Best, N. /. Capt. Garraway to be 
Major, Lieut, and iSrevet-Capt. J. T. 
Ellis to be Captain of a Company, in 
snccession to Campbell, promoted, dated 
30 Sept. ld23,— Ensign W, Campbell to 


be Lientenaut, vice Harvey, decoavt'd 
dated Nov. 0, 1823. ’ 

1 7.— Cadet J . S. Grant of the Engliuc, s 
to be Lieutenant, and Cadet G. 'rolle- 
iiache of Infantry to be Lieuienani.— 
Cadet I'L 11. Prother to be Second Lieu- 
tenant of Artillery. / • 

The following Cadets for th# Cav.Miy 
and Infauli-y having reported their m rival 
at the Picsideucy on boaid tlie Duke of 
York, on the htli instant, tlwy aie ail- 
mitted from thi.s date. Tlie Cadet.^ for 
the Cavalry are promoted to Cornets, .'uid 
those for tlie Infantry to Eusigu.s 
(Jaiuilry. Mr. C. H. Babiugton, Mi. 
G. Rowley, and Mr. W. N’arden. 

Infantry. Mr. 11. S. K. Cliiistoidier, 
Mr. H. Aston, Mr. S. Landon, anil Mr. 
A. Goldie. 


A[)i \\2().-^EurnpcanRe^t. l/ieiU. II. A. 
Menton to be Cajjtain of a Conipaiiv, 
and Ensign T.T.ipp to be Lioutenmit, I'li 
sucees'.joii to llobiii.'-on, casliieied, dated 
Apiil 21, 1824. 

2<l Itf'sl, A’. /. Lieut. \V. Spratt to ho 
Brevet Captain, dated 21 Apiil 1^21. 

M Best. Cavalry. Lieut. II. Jainesnii 
to 1)0 Brevet Cajil.dn, dated 21 Apiil 
182L 

i)t/i Bc^t, X. 1. Ideut. IM). Ottey mid 
Lieut. Cazalet, to Ijc Brevet Captains, 
dated 21 Ajuil 1824. 

12//< Best. N. I. Lieut. J, Rankin and 
Lieut. T. I). Morris, to be Bievet Cap- 
tains, dated 21 April 1824. 

April (j.^Kuropean Begt. Ensign R. 
St.John to he Lieutenant, vice Huliburi!, 
deceased, dated 2 April 1824. 

May20.— 7/A N.J. Ensign D-Al. 
Scobie to be Lieutenant, vice Buirowcs, 
dated 14 May. 

10/A Be^t. N. I. Lieut. D. W. Shaw to 
be Captain of a Company, and Kiisiim 
J. C. Coventry to l)e Lieutenant, vice 
Jonc.s, retired, dated 4 Sept. 1823. 

June 2.—Arhllery. Senior Lieut -Col. 

G. H. Bellas.si.s to Ik* Coloivel Couimaiid- 
mit on the New Establishment, dateil 
May 1. 

Corps of Engineers. Senior Lieut.-Col. 
\V. Brooks to he Lieut. -I/Ol. Couinialid- 
aiit on the New Establishment ; Senior 
Major S, Goodfellow to be Lieut.-Col.. 
viceBi-ooks, ditto; Senior Lieut. 0. Hf 
Jervis & J.Jopp to be Captains oiidilto; 
Ensign F. M'Gillivrav to DC Senior Lieu- 
tenant, vice Jopp; Ensigns A. C. Peat 
and R. Forster to be First Lleiitenaot.s 
on the New Establishment; dated 1 May. 

Infantry. Tv) be Lieiiteiiaiit-Colonels 
on the New Establishment Senior 
Lieutenant -Colonels G. M- Cox, J. A. 
Wilson, G. M'Konochie, G. R. Kepip, 

H. Roome, J. Cnuniugham, J. F. Dyson, 
W. D. Cleland, B. W. D. Sealey, W. 
Gilbert, H. Keiinett, J. P. Dunbar, A. 
Aitchesoo, W, Turner; dated May 1. 
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Senior Majors 


M‘Kcovcr. mul G. n. AilcUc^on, to 
r'^'iiVlTeut icol. vice Cox Captoiu, and Knsisu Hait to \k l.icute- 

Willis 't) be ^ vice Kennedy nant, \ ice Aitebeson ; ditto. _ 

Tovoy .'.vH-e Wilson Uh Hcit. S. I. i-'.-..ipr Can am 1 . Mor- 

Iviiinersley . j^i<Konoehie gantol>eM;ijor,and Lient. ^HieietCaj .) 

Vlamott* “ .^'eKci m. Soaicy to ImC, .plain, ditt...-!«en.o. ( . - 

‘ a A t,, n,. ami l.unt. 

Hiekes 

, Snlitb** 

Kennedy . . y 

A. liitdificld 


. (irant. •* 

Tiivlnr 

. Kiedei ick 

r Miles 

. Brookes . . . 
. Burford. 


. ‘ Kem\) 

»vice. Uooine 

! ! ! vice Cutinlnghain 

vice Dvson 

**.*.*... vice tleiand. 
* vice Sealcy 

‘ ‘ * vice (iilbert 

vice Kcniiett 
**.*.*.... vice Dunbar 
... vice Aitchc8<»n 
ice Turner. 


1?/ Rest. L. C. Senior Capt. 

, be Major, and Lieut. (Bievet Cajit. G- 

iinith, pionioted ; dated 
I Ka..cc^^^^^ >»■ I.KM.t. nant, .nn' ■''an • 

‘‘'‘Sm:;'/ C'.'set.ipv <;ai;t; <;• i-'-.f;;;'- 


'rff Ife'ft />. e. oi'nicu ' ‘M'*' . \ 

don tolie Major, and I aent j 

J. liavlcy to lie Captain, ''w. 'ir .' uv- 

pi-onmtei ditto li ent— 


r^e.dey tobeCaptain,-..-^^-. . 

tain G. Tucedv to be Major, and Lieut 
F. Sharp to be Captain, vice I riM ciUK^ 
Senior Lieutenants (r. C . Massey, 
and T. Marsb.dl, to Ik- Captains -Kn- 
siirii H.Stoekley to be Lieutenant, vue 
Massey, and Lilian V. 

Lieutenant, vice Marsball ; ditto. 

bM Rest- A'. /. Senior Lieutenant^ .1. 
Faninhaison ami K. F. Hart, to be Cap- 

''‘('m /S c V. ' Senior 

Capts.) IM) Oltey a'"' "■Ca^akt, to 

'’^Vr«:i:rA'’'rAr,.ior(',.P..l'^l>avie^ 
tola- Major, and Lient. 
r. I,.ightmi to be.Capl.nn, 'ireHm > , 

dilloiKn.ign 11 l-'orlH'. Ip '-'V 'l 
n.inl. vice liuriowes, dlMnls^ed, datid 

■,•■»/ V /. Sonior I.ient'- {liie.rt 
(Mptl K M'Cv l.edrl, ami .1. li.'lo-d- 
iviii, li. hr C.pn.iinN /''■y;; 

iiM*n to be Majoi, aiid Lieut, (liii \» t 
Cult) <L Mome, to be Captuii, Mei 
^;jlB!._Senioi Lieuts. .L ‘I''; 

1 Wiulliy, to lu* Cal)tan|^, and Liimku 
li \V. FuUl'oid to be Lieuteii.iiit, vitc 

/. Senior Caplait. C. 
H iiu hinsoo to lie Major, and .nml. \\ . 

Nixon,toheCapum,imrla,h^ 



U. tt. l>CUUname, 

Graeme, to be I/ieutenants, d^’« ^ 

European ilegt. be 

J. F. Osborne and G. C, lay tor lo ov- 

Captains, dated 1 May. , i 

N.I. Senior laicutenauts J. 

Reyi^df ind D. Forbes to be Captains, 
*' M** /. Senior Captain D. H- 



Vv. vjray to os: vice 

Capt.) W. Spratt to be .'•‘‘I’Y' "Lilaiit 
Kennedy, pron>oted.-s.ei»ot: 

(i-'l-aylof, and J. 

taina,' anti Ensign G. Candy to be Lieu ''''■:Y'',Crr"r"io 'E..ro|K-. 

tenant J dated 1 May. t> Kparon WoiMBiou.se, .»d I«Kt. g- KhVikh L. 

Canlain. xnciy 'rovnr.-Seuior Litul. I . ‘'e 


eU'.=; 

ditto. 

FL'RLOtr.ns. 
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rope, on sick certificate.— May 15, Snr- 
Kt'oii A. tleiidcrson, for ihice years, to 
K u i n pc , on ac coil nt of hi s health .—J uii c !) . 
Comet W. Walker, Ist IlcKt. Madras 
L. C., to Euio|Ki, for three years. 

adjustment or rank. 

Jinmhny Castle, May 13. — \stJieyt. N.I. 
Lieut. Janie.s Harvey to take rank vice 
llcddell, pioinoted, d?'ied I Dec. 1823. 

Hegl. iV. L Lieut. T. H. For.ster to 
tiike rank, vice Elli.s, promoted, dated 
30 Sept. 1823.— laeuten.int R II. Fauceit 
to take rank, vice Kin.scy, deceased, 
dated fi Nov. 182k 

Infunln/. Lieiit.-Col. U. fl. Hough to 
take rank vice ilaher, dated 24 April 
182.k— Lieut, J. K Clloag to take lauk 
viceMoi.se, promoted, dated 8 Septem- 
ber 1823. 

W‘^t. N. L Major A. C H. liainl), 
Capt. M. F. Colli.*', and laeut. J. Davve.s, 
to lake lank in succes.sion to Hough, 
promoted. 

REMOVAI s. 

liomhm/ Castle y June r>.— Lieutenant- 
Colouel.s Coniinandani.s J. A. Wilson, 
1‘. Uunhui, and W, luiuer; and Lieu- 


tenant-Colonels P. Delaniotte, H. Smith 
and G. 0, Litchfield, from Infantiy uj 
Cavaliy. 

I^IAIIINE DEPAUTiMEXT. 

APPOlNTMEyv’TS, * 

Bombay Castle, April ly.— bicuf. J. J. 
Robin.son to he Secretary and Accouufarit 
to the Marine Board, and Marine Judge 
Advocate, dated Feb. 28, j^82f. 

• PROMOTIONS. 

Bombay Castle, April Ifl.— riie Hon, 
the Governor in Council having Iuth 
pleased to abolish the rank of Comnumier 
III the Hoiihle. Company’s Marine, ami 
to incre.i.se the number of Senior ami 
Junior ('aptain.s to twelve of each rank, 
thelnlluvMiig Promoi ions are made, with 
date ot lank Irom 12. April 1821 : — 

Junior Captaiii.s—R. Morgan, G. Wal- 
ker, D. Ross, W. T. Oraliain— to be Se- 
nior Cajdains. 

Comman(ler.s— W. Maxfield, P. Maii- 
ghaii, 1). Jone.s, W. Airow, H liaidy, 
C.J. Maillard, J. CiavvCoid, R.E. Good- 
ridge; Fir.st JJeuteiiaiit T. Tanner -to 
l>e Junior Captains. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DK.VTHS, 


BENGAL. 

Bh /A.?.— March 12. At.Saiigiir, the lady 
of Capt. M’Mullan of a .son.— itith. At 
Isliapoie, the lady of Capt. .\. Galloway, 
agent for gunjiowder, ol a daughter.— 
April 4lli. At liiiiLaul, the wife of Mr. S. 
J Iknbow, of a daughter ; at D.icea, 
Mis. C. Leonard.— bth. At iMymeiising, 
Mrs. J. Uadelilfe of a .‘»on.— lOtii. At Cal- 
cutta, lady of Capt. C. E. Smith, ot the 
.‘'hip John Adams, of a son and heir.— 
1 Itli. At Chiitagong, the lady of Capt. J. 
Taylor. De[mty-a^.slstallt Commis.saiy- 
general, ot a daughter ; at Calcutta, 
Mrs J. Madge, Jun. of a son.— 1.5th. At 
Calcutta, hyuy of J. C Burton, I'^ti , of 
a daughter i-in Fort William, the lady of 
Lieut. GnUiaui, 25th Regt. of a still-born 
child; dt Muttra, the lady of Comet 
W. Alexander, .Mh Regt. L. C. ofa daugh- 
ter.— loth* At Calcutta, the lady ot A. 
Maetier, E.sq. of a sen.— Kith At Bnrd- 
waii, the lady of the Rev. Mr. Pcroniieof 
a sou; at Calcutta, the kuly uf.Mr. J. 
T. Lawience of a sun.— I7th. At Bally- 
cunge, ihe lady of Capt. E. C. Sneyd, 
Assi.'tani Coinmis.'jary - (Jeneral, of a 
daughter.— Ihtli. At .Saiigoi Bundleeuiid, 
the lady of Capt. F.Daugerfield,of Boui- 
huy Establi,s]imeiit, deputy opium agent 
in Malvva, of a .sou.— 2l.si. At Calcutta, 
tlie lady of T. B. Swiiihoe, Esu. of a 
d.iughter.- 22d. At Benaa’s, the lady of 


the Rev. W. Frazer, Cha|»laiu of Benares, 
of a daughtei.— 2,')fh. In Foit Wiiliaiii, 
the lady ot the Rev. Dr. Parish, of a son. 
— 2yth,’ At Calcutta, the kidy of E. Coul- 
.‘»on, Es(|. of a still-lMirn child 
Kcitah, tlie lady of Capt. R. L. Aiistni- 
ther, bth L. ('. of a .son.— .May bth. At 
A^iinginli, the lady of W.T. Robertson, 
Esq C. S. of a daughter.— iOlh. At l^ur- 
neah, Mis. J. Smith of a sou.— 23d. At 
Calcutta, Mis J. Steuart of a son. 

Marna^es.~-A\m[ 16th. At Calcutta, 
M. 1). Poirel, Esq. of Cluindernagorc, to 
Maiy, only daughter of the late J. HaniU- 
ton, K.sq.-— 2ljt. At Calcutta, Mr. G, 
Gogerly to Miss A.I..H. Ferris, daughter 
of the late P. Ferris^ Esq. — 2yili. At the 
cathedial, J. I). Smith, Fsq. eldest sou 
of the Rev. D. Smith of Worcester, to 
Caroline Birch, third daughter of Ihe 
late Capt. Gtay,Muster-uia.‘!ter of H M. 
Koiecs in Bengal.— May 1. At Hiusinga- 
bad, E. It. Jarninc, Esq. Pith Regt. Ben- 
gal N. 1. to Miss C. M. Meiilius.— Pith. 
At. Agra, B.A.J.W.Boyd, E.sq. As.si.Htaiit- 
snigeon, lloi.se Artilleiy Brigade, to Mist 
H. alerchand.— 24th. At Dacca, W.Uaiu- 
picr, Esq. Bengal C. S. to Emma, the 
daughtiT of Lieut. Col. Commandant 
J. M. .lohnson. 

Deuths -^Mdrch 16th. At Moisguug, 
Charlotte Hairiet, the lady of T. Sari, 
Esq.— 2lst. At Calcutta, Ciipf.J.DauieK 
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of tlie Country Service, twed 35.— 5tli. 
At Calcutta, A. MacDouRal, R>q. M. 1)., 
Fellow of the Royal Collei(c of Snr}<eon.s 
Ht K(liul)»i‘gh,ana A.s8ist -Suig. in Ihe II. 

C. Senicc.—vtli. At Calcutta, Major J. 
Feiiis, ( oimnissarv at Cawuitoiv. — l‘2th. 
At Fort WUliKUV» Oapt. J. R. Reny, H. M. 
,Vih Foot, and Actini'-Rayiiiaster ; at 
iU'Sa Raijla, His ilitfliness Rrince 
Aliineil Shah, one the sous of lippoo 
Sail).— l'ith.;At Saugor, Mrs.F.S. Logie, 
\\»tcof Lieut.®"Col. Logie of the Malwa 
Force ; at Wedair, C. Johnson, Ksq. 
—loth. At Cfalcutta, Ml''). J. Metcalte, 
the lady of T. Metcalfe, Ksq.C. S. — llUh. 
At Calcutta, Miss C. Gika, aged Id, eldest 
daughter of tlie late Major 1). Gikaof the 
Mahratta Service — 26ih. At Kedgeree, 
on hoaidthe Bengal Merchant, Mr. A. 

D. MMutyre. — 21st. At Calcutta, VV. 
Rohert.soii, Esq. — 27th. At Calcutta, Mr. 
j. Means, Assistant to the New Mint.— 
2!tlh. At Serampore, K. K. Mnlei, Esq. 
of his Dar.ish Majesty’s Ci\il 8er\ice.— 
;i0th. At Calcutta, S. Mas.singhain, Esq. 
Commander of the ship Victojy ; l/ieut. 
.1. Nish, of II. C. Marine.— May 6. Maiia 
Lo)iisa, infant d.uiglUer of J. A. Shaw, 
Ks(j. of Bengal Ci'il Set vice. — 4th. Near 
RitimUie, ( apt. W. Smith, H. M. Dra- 
goons —7th. At ('innsurah, Mis. B. N. 
LHi^; J. 11. ire, .lunior, i.sq. — lith. At 
Caanpoie, William Littlejohn, infant 
.son of Capt, J. Rear.son. Glth llegt. N. I. 
— L,’0th. At (\ilciilta, W. Rees, Esq.— 
27th. At Calcutta, Napoleon (Jeoigc 
Buonaparte, Ksq.— .\t Ball) gunge, T. 
Alsojj, E.sq. Magistrate of Calcutta. 


MADUA.S. 

Birthx . — April 1. At Bellury, lady of 
J. Burton, E.sq. Garrison Suigcon, of a 
.'‘Oil.— At Tiamiuebar, .Mr.s. R. Ilaiii.s of 
a son,— ‘id. At .sea, on hoaid ll.M.S. 
Litlcy, tlie l.idy of G. J. Mon is, E^q. 
Bengal C. S. of a dauglitei.— Itli. At 
Rondicheny, tlio lady of J. Benjamin, 
Esq. of a daughter, — ^-th. .\t Mangaloie, 
lady of Lieutenant and Adjutant Locke, 
2 ik 1 Batt.^fith llegt. N. 1. of a daughter. 
— Uth. At Madras, lady of A. B. Angelo, 
Madrus Civil .Service, ot a daiigliler. — 
l’<2!h. At Masulipaiani, the lady of 
Maior Wahah of a daugditer. — lltth. At 
Belgauni, the lady of Capt. Raske ot Ar- 
tillery of a daughter. — 2oth. At Vizaga- 
pataiu, the lady of Cajit. G. .lones, .Major 
of Brigade, of a .«on. — 22d, At sea, on 
hoard the Dunvegan Castle, the lady of 
J.W. Bivtt, Esq. 1st Royal Hegt. of a 
daughter.— 2.*>th At .Madias, the lady of 
iheHev. W. Roy, Chajdain, of a'on.— 
26th,At Madras,. Mrs. Ni.Mi ota.son — 27th, 
At Madras, the lady of J. E Eldeitoii. 
Kwi* Bombay Military Estahlishment, of 
a son ; Laily of H. Burne, Esq. of a son. 
~2ythi At Madras, the laily of 'I'. Boileau , 
Madras Civil Sendee of a son. — Mst. At 
Madura, Mrs. P, Bu^hhy of a son,— May 


fith At Mangaloie, the lad V of Lieut and 
Adjttt. R.eke, 2d Butt. 2.Vth Regt. N. 1. 
ot a dauuliter. — Ititli. At Kom|)tie, lady 
of Lieutenant-Colonel W. l,amb. 1st 
Battalion, 2t)ih Uegiiiient Bengal N. i. 
of a daughter.— 2^(1 At Madia.**, the 
lady of Major G. M. Stew.'Ut, com- 
maiidiiig 1st Batt. 1st Regt. N, I, ot a 
daughter.— 27th. At Madra-^, the lady of 
Lieut. Dewar, 7th Regt. N. 1. ot a s«»n.— 
:Dsr. At Madura, the lady of N. Bamier- 
ttiaii, I'Nip of a daughter. 

.\pril 3d. .\t l'\>rt St, 
George, Lieut. ,1. Cloiwli, Dt Batt. Pth 
Regt. N. 1. to Mi.ss E. Di.Mrn, daiighU i* 
ot Lieut. Dixoii, lormeily of liUh Hegt. 
— 7tli. .\tMadia.‘<, Mr. U,‘'ra\hir to Miss 
A. Campbell.— 1 Pth. At Madias, Mr. F. 
A, Wiight to Miss M, Fiilli.— 2illi. .\l 
Madras, Mr. (Ml. MaoMahun, \ssistant 
Suiieyor, of the Sin vevor-tieneiai's l)e- 
]tartmetit, to .Miss E. t hamhei.s, d.uigh- 
ter of the late Captain Ch.mibers.— May 
Jst. At Foit St. Geoige, Lieut. G, Wan eu, 
ot the Beiiual Estahli.shmeiit to Clara 
Je.s-'C'y, th'iddaiiglifer o| — ('otinell, Esq. 
— Pth*,,\tMadia.s, t.ieuf -Col.'l'orreiisC.B. 
Deputy .\djutaiit*Geueial of II. M Forces 
ill thor,.i.st Indies, to .Maiia, thiid daugh- 
tei of the late Col, Mai lev, Depiilv 
(Juaitei Mattel - CeiU’ial. — 'Jllli. At 
Mangaloie, Lieut. .1 I'dgai, 2d. B.itt. 
2.')ih Uevt. N. I. to .Mi's A. F. .lones, 
only danghtei ot the late .Major A. Jone.s, 
Madras Est.ihli-lnneiit. 

/>a(rt//v --Mail li 2''th. At N’elloic, 
Lieut, am! Adjnl. C. Manstield, ls| Ball. 
7tli llegt. N. 1.— inih. ,\t ,M\,soie, (’apt. 
M. L.'mlur, lOtli llegt. N. I and Koit 
Adjutant at .'soringapatam.— April 1st. At 
I’ooiiamalh'e, Roheit, e!(h‘>t .sou of 
I/ieitt. Woodgate, ot his MajC'ti’s 51fh 
llegt ; at Ikllaiy, S Goodih’h, son of 
Lieut RoS', Super. Fug., Calciitia Di- 
\isiim — .Mil. .\t datiliidi, F.n.sigti A. 
Roheitsoii, 1st Bitt. J'th Regt N. L— 
‘Jth. At Madia-s, .Min, M.\)i rs.— I Itli. 
At Chingleput, Capt. II. Bye, 2mt Native 
Batt. eommaiidiiig at that station. — Kith. 
At .Seringaputam, Lieut. R. Cordon, In- 
terpreter, i\e. 1st Ball. Ilth lli gt.— 20th. 
At “-ea, on laiaid 11. M. S, l.iflev, Ihisa, 
inf.uit daughter ot (L .1. Moiih, Ksq. 
Bengal, C.'s.— 21 “t. At Forttit. George, 
.Mis. .Sinitli, wife of .1. Smith, Esq. 
Quarter master ot li. M. 41st Regt. — 
.{mil. At Wpei V, Capt. R.Davim I si Balt. 
2lth Regt. N.'l.-.May 1st. AC .Madia*, 
Adjutant \V . Ilea, Ist .N. Batt.— 7ih. 
At Baisg'ccoitali, Lieut. IL Baker, 2d 
Batt. 12th Hegl. N. I.— L'hh. At.luliiiih. 
Lieut. 11. W. Vonge, Dt Batt Kih Rem. 

i.—i/th. At Mangdore, Hoii. .M.'J’. 
ILirris, ''Ceoudsou ol l.oisl llai il^i. — IKili. 
At St 'I'lioinas' .Mmmt, Lii ut. .1 G. 
Dal/ell, Dt Batt. of Ailillery.— At Roo- 
namallie, Dr. J. Kelhc, Acting Garrison 
Snrgeon — 2;{id. At Wallahjahml, Capi. 

'1 G. Coote, II. M. riJth Hegt.-;B«I. At 
Madras, R. Rliliard'on, Ivq. Oculist to 
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Births^ Marriages^ and Deaths. 


ilic Hoii. Company ; at Madras, Susan 
ICIi/alK'ili, only daughter of A. J. Drum- 
mond, Ks(|.Ci\il Service. —dune dd.Joliii 
Douglas, iiii'uut 8011 of the late J. D. 
Wlilte, Esq. 


IlOMBAY. 

Maieh 24th. At Saftaia, llie 
liH/ly <if Major J. Driegs, Ucsident at the 
Coiirt of His Highne.«s the Haiah, of a 
dungliter.— 29th. At SaKara, the Eady of 
C. Kane, E.sq. of a daiiglitcr. — April 2(1. 
At Colabrth, the lady of E. W. Frank land, 
Ksq. Captain of His Alaje.sty’s 20(h Foot, 
of a 8011 .— 9th. At .laulnah, the lady of 
Captain W. liocke, of His Highness the 
Nizain’.s Hor.se, of a daughter.— 19th. At 
"I'annah, the lady of H. H. Hla.ss, Esq. 
C. S., of a daughter —2.hl. At I’oonah, 
the lady ot Lieutenant-Colonel Southei- 
laiul, of a son.— May 4th. At Colahah, 
the lady of Lient. (L W. Thompson, of 
Iris I\i;tje'<ty’s .'Itith Hegiinent, ot a son. — 
9lh. oh the Esplanade, the lady of D. 
l^Ialcohn, l’>q. ot a daughter.— ibth. At 
liomhay, the lady of J.Xuuuleis, E.^p ot 
ft son.— June 7th. At Colahah, the lady 
of J. Morley, Esep of a .son.— 18th. At 
Honibay, the lady ot W. C. Biuce, Ksq. 
C. S. or a daughter. 

Maryiitges. — May .'Itlu At Nagpou*, 
Lieut. T. Warlow, Bengal Enginceis, to 
Mi.sN M. P. Old.— I9th. At Bombay, Mr. 
W. .Sponrer, of the Seeietaiy’s Othee, to 
to Mi.ss iMorin.— June Jst. At Nagpoie, 
Oeorge Adams, Ksip Suigeon ot the 
Madra.s Estahli.shmeiit, to Maiy, d.uigh- 
ter of the late G. Uieketts, E.Mp of 
Madras. — 14th. At l’(M)nah, C.qitain W. 
Hat clock, ot His Mn^iesty’s 1th Dragoons, 
Knt. to Caioline Eli/ahelh, daughter ot 
A, Chaplin, Esq. .ind nicee of the Com- 
iniiSsioncr in the Deccan. 

Deaths . — Man h l.'ith. In Quilon Uo.ads, 
J. Campbell, E.Mp elde.st.son of the late 
Lieut. Col. W. Campbell, H. M, 7Hth 
Hegt.— 2;Ul. At Hingolee, Mrs. C. St. 
John Grant. — April Lst. At Bombay, 
LiLMit. E; Hnhhard, Boml)ay Eurupean 
Hi'gt.— (ith. At Bombay, IMr. H.C, Moor- 
house, Sjifgconof the Gauges ; at B)enl- 
Jah, Lieut, J*. J. S. Jervis, ot the Bombay 
Artillery, and Dejuity Coinml.s.saiy of tJie 


Stores ill Guzerat.— 17th. At Bombay 
Ensign E. Thompson, Hnmhav Euro|« aii 
Rcgc— 18th. At Bombay. G. A C Hydv, 
E.sq. Hon. Company's Civil Service. -1 
21st. At Kaira, the infant sou of Capt. 
Stevenson, of the lloi-se Artillery.— A i.iy 
.“<(1. At Poonah, Mr. Conduefor II. |'. 
VVillock, of the Commissariat IXpait-i 
inent.— Iflth. At Bombay, Eliza, \titeof 
Cant. Frith, of the Couutiy Service — 
12th. At Bombay, Mr. J. Mason, .Inn.— 
Idtli. At Sattara, Lieut. H. laieke, ‘ibtli 
llegt. Bengal N. L— June 4. AtBuniliaj, 
Mr. Conductor A, ICasie.— 8tli. At Mali- 
gaum, Cant. K. Shaw, commanding tlic 
Kandeish Local Batttalioii. 


PENANG. 

At Penang, J. Carnegie, Esip the 
oldest luei chant in the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, 


GBEAT BRITAIN. 

a irths. -’Oct II. At Glasgow, IIk? 
lady ot Capt. 'I'.iylor, E. I. Comp. Sei- 
vice, of a danghier.— I4th. AtCliidies- 
ter, the lady of Lieut. Wolfe, of the 98th, 
Regt.ofasoii.— 22il. lnClarges-stieel,tlie 
lady of H. W. Powell, E.s«p of a mui.— 
24tli. At Dunpaslull, Crojdou, the lady 
of W. S. Owems, Ksq. of a daiiglifer. 

Man inges.— Oct. At Aheideeii, A. 
Wairand, Iv'ip Madias Medical Eslali- 
li^hment, to Idnilia .Mary DaviclMiu, ‘2d. 
daughter to 11. R. Duff, Esq, of Muir- 
town, liueiiicss-shiie. — 12th. At May- 
lield, Jaeut, W. Biemiuer, 24tli Uegt. 
Madias Army, to Georgiaiia Himtli, 
4th daughter of late J. RoU'itson (d 
Mayfield, Esip Writer to the Signet.— 
20tb. At Ajlesbiiiy, C. Hickman, Kvp 
Hon. Company ’.s Bengal Medical .Staff, to 
Anil, eUlc-'t daughter of the late H. 
Hiekmaii, Esq. of same place. 

Deaths.— i>v[)t. ‘29th. At Green wicli, 
the lady of Capt. J. Ros.s, E. 1. Comp. 
.Service.— Oet. 14th. Capt. J. Caldwell, 
formerly in the Corps of the Bengal 
Engineers, and late Barrackmaster at 
Chelinsfoid.— l.Mh. In the. New Hoad, 
E. Duncan, E.sq. M. D. in the Hon. K. J. 
Comp , Senicc, 
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sHZFpma zKTX[x.z.zGSKor« 

AURTVALS IN I'.Nlif.ANl) l‘K«)M tA.STKHN I*oltT9. 

Dfitf. P(^rt of Aunal. Ship’t Natnf. Comwnntitr. P,,,! ,>f Dilayhne p^tf 

(Vt. 1 Pwtsmrmth Coinnu^dore Hayes i id .. lU i-dil .. Ainil lf> 
Oot. 1 Oti’ Portsmouth iMexboroni?h ..'I'aihott .. Madras .. AmilU 
Off, 1 Dstal .. ..Medina .. Ihowu .. 15.ii tui.i .. M.n 10 

Ocr. 1 IVal .. ..Venus .. ImIi^oui .. C.ipe .. .|„iv 11 

Od. 1 TOVtsmouth ..Isalxdla ..Wallis .. Ihunhay .. M,\v Cl 

Oft. :M)tf Dover . . i.ady Nu^mt ..Hoon .. Madias .. IK-i. I.'» 

0(t, 4 Poitsmouth ..lama .. Knox (’apr .. July 11 

(lot. 4 Otf Ilie Start ..Win.Paiker ..Uhiwo .Mamitiiis May ‘27 

Ort. / Pnstol .. . . C’ninhrian ..Ihrheik .. Cape .. July 10 

Oet. 8 Deal ., .. Albion .. Ik-st .. Mauritius June 8 

Oct. I) Oll'tlie Stait ..Mary Ann ..('lauie .. Jlmnhay June 22 

Dcf. 11 Ciavesend ..Britannia ..Honike .. I aj)e July JO 

Dct. It) Portsmoutli ,.Wm. Sliaiul .. Keiin llata\ia .. June 2.'> 

Oct. 17 Deal .. ..Kiancis ..Hendon Sin!>ap<ne .. Ajnil ilO 

0(t. 17 Deal .. ..Maiy ..Steele .. Benain^ May 0 

(Vt. 11 Liverpool ..IWnual .,IVal^e .. B^Ml^^il .. .\piil 24 

Det. 18 Liverpool , . Lady Kennawaj Smllen .. Bonihay .. June J 


Mar. 22 Bengal 
May 1 Batau.i 
Mi\\ 3 iionL-al 
May (» Bonihay 
May H Bengal 
May H Beng.al 
May 10 Bofiihay 
May l.t Bonihay 
May 15 Bengal 
May BJ Bomlniy 
Ma\ |y Bombay 
May 19 Bomh.iy 
.May 20 Bengal 
May 2d Bengal 
May 2.) Bombay 
May 2d Bombay 
May 28 Bombay 
May JO Bengal 
May JO Bengal 
June 1 Bengal 
June I Bataii.v 
June Cf Bombay 
June 8 Bombay 
June 8 Bombay 
June 8 Batavia 
June 12 Mainilius 
June 14 Batavia 
June 22 Batavia 
June2fj Main i tins 
July 4 Cajie 
July 7 Mainilius 
July 1,5 Mauritins 
Aug. 24 St. Helena 


arrivals in f.astkrn ports. 
Sil L. I’aget . . Heat v 
.Sliamion .. Keml.d 

Bel vvielvshiu* ., Miepbaid 
l)uK(‘oiVoik .. Canijtliell 
Barlo'••^a .. Hutdiiiison 

Brovidente .. Bemmiuglon 
Baikwmlb «, Cotgiavc 
Bombay Meiehant Kmap 
Bengal Meuiiant Blown 

’I'homa'* (.'outt', Clny^tic 

Man .Ann Ci.iigie 

IL.M.S. Mli-aloi 
Cifyot Kdinbmgh Wiseni.m 
Pimeess Cliailolte .MaeKean 
Hannah .. .‘dieitluid 

Ke'oniec .. Pntdiaid 

Aeteon .. Biiees 

i)ueliess ol Atliol Daniel 

.M.ieipieen Walla r 

Voik .. 'I’albert 

Cluaidian .. Smheiland 

CainhiUlgc Bailiei 

Duniia Hamilton 

CaMic Hnntly .. Dnuiimond 

Basanna Johnston 

Oipliens .. I’indl.iy 

Caiolme ,, Haiiis 

Nouimuhul ,, Scott 

Lonaeh .. AV'est 

Kleauor .. .Mllehell 

H. M. S. Arachne Chads 

Kli/a .. Kiith 

Besoliition .. Paikei 


London 

l/ondon 

London 

laOuitMi 

London 

London 

London 

Londiiii 

London 

Loiniiin 

London 

Cl nt/e 

London 

Li\ 1 1 pool 

Lonitnn 

London 

l.oiidon 

l.oiuloii 

London 

London 

London 

J.imdon 

lanidoii 

London 

London 

London 

London 

JiOiidoii 

f.owdun 

l.olidou 

Lnglnml 

London 

Newcastle 


DEPAUTPUKS lUMM IM.I AM). 
Sept, 25 Portsmouth .. Soidiia .. Baiilay 

Sept. 29 Liveqiool ,. Uiehaid Uinimei Nieholl 
Ovt. J Plymouth .. Cypius .. K.md 

Det. 4 Portsmouth .. CoimvaUis .. llenfl<‘ison 

Ocr. 8 Deal .. llania .. Pulelur 

Oct. 10 Deal .. Alfied .. Lamh 

12 I’ortsnioutli ,, Canges .. Llovd 

Oet. 12 Portsmoutli .. Chailotte .. Heetm 

Oet. 12 Deal .. Kiigland .. Ih‘‘V 

Oct, 22 Portsmoutli Auiuia .• Lull 


Madras 
Singapore 
C.ipecV .Mainilius 

C.iJK. 

Singapoie 

Bombay 

Madras 

Bombay 

B«»mli.»y 

.M ulius Si Bengal 
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Date. 
Oct 24 
Oct. — 
Oct. — 
Oct. — 
Oct. - 


' Date. 

Nov. 1 
Nov. 1 
.Nov. I 
Nov. 1 
Nov. li 
Nov. 5 
Nov. 10 
Nov. 10 
Nov. 1") 
Nov. IT) 
Nov. I.') 
Nov. 20 
Nov. ;^o 


Date, 

June^a 

July 

Hcpt. fi 
►Sept. 12 
ISept.jy 


Shipping Intelligence. 


Pott (if Arrival. 
Deal 
Deal 
Cowes ' 

De-al 


DEPARTURES-.fon/jn«erf. 

Ship's Naine. Commander. 

Rladras . . Crosley 

City of Rochester Coppia 
Calcutta . . Helm 

Patience . . Kind 

Alexander . , Richardson 


Pmt. oJ^Dcfart. 
Marli-iis & Ik'niral 
Madras & Bcnwl 
Re'iigaj 
Cape '* 
.Mauritius 


SHIPS EXPECTED TO SAIL IN THIS MONTH. . . ' 

Port of Depart. Slap's Name, Cinmaander, Destination. 


Portsinoiitli Roync , . Lawson 

peal . . Oiric Ca tlc . . VVevnton 
Portsmouth Kail vSt. Vincent .. Reeves 

Portsmouth Monmouth .. Simpson 
Portsniouih Venus .. KilKOiir 

Portsmouth Rockingham .. lieach 

Poitsmouth Waterloo .. Gardner 

Portsmouth Abbeiton .. Peicival 

Portsmouth Mart^aiet ,, Simpson 

Portsmouth liady Campbell .. Irvine 

Portsmouth Palmira .. Lamb 

Portsmouth Royal George .. Kllcrby 

Portsmouth Isahella Wallis 


Madras and Bgiigal 
Ronibay 

Cape*, Batavia h Sin^ap. 
Cape and St. Helena 
Cape 

Madras and Benp^l 
Madias and Bengal 
Bombay 

Batavia and Singapoic 
Madras and Bengal 
IMadras and Bengal 
Bombay 

Madras and Bengal 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


Ittt. and I ong. Ship's Nome. 
Tii.stau d’Acunba Orwell 
12 K. N. Koibes 

On tbe fiine Mars 
ft N. 2() W. Mcdit rrancan 
ir..2.'>N. 2t).ltW. Moib v 
14 N. 16 ^V^ Plorentia 


Commander. Prom n hence. Whtie Iwvtid. 

. . Karnir , . London China 

. . Chapman . , London Bombay 

.. Bishop .. London Cape 

.. Smart ,. London Ceylon 

.. Halliday .. London Bengal 

, . \V iinble , , London Bombay 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


AIJRIVALS FROM INDIA. 


• Mrs. TIu'w, 

Dr. Itnv, R, N., Dr Hi aO<’iv)ii, liirom, Esq. 
A, uiid M. it opt. ins, ami Ma-jCei Hopkins. 


lly the KvigCeorgrtheFow ///.—From Iho Muh- 
iitius, wrecked nl llio Capo l.ieut, lIewist.oii, 
Wd Itegt., CliavIffiC.ijtyr, Esq, M.l), K. N, 
M. 1’. (iuiuot, M. J) , Ml. \V. Yeung, U. N., Mi 
O G. II Miiuiniig, .Inh, MisH K.HaiiiiiRtoli, 
Lifut. J. autl Itlxh. llainngtoii uiid two children, 
Lieut. J.M.Bayonc. 


Fioni Itcngal : 

Mr. ToibctfrlVlaetorToibetf, K C.Ijiwienee, 
Fsq., C. S. died on th^ pasMige, mid Mrs. Law- 
rence Idt nl the Mauritius. 


Bv the Atnrije^TiM\x Bengal and Madias, 
wrecked in Moselle Haj : Capt. Antliniiy, and 
J louts, faklor uud Bnggs ol N. 1. ; Lieut. Biit- 
Ut, 4 ith Hogt ; Lieut. Thomas, 51ih Hegt ; 
Lieut. Anustrong, :10th Hegt.; I.ieut Porles.se, 
It. N. , Mrs, nud Muster Jtiowue : and Mr. J. 
Biuttk house, of the Cejlou Seiviee. 

By the Barkrvorth. — fxoni Bombay: Capt. 


and All- Holroyd aud olidd, Captains Soullier- 
liiini and Cussidy , and \V (Enduii, Fsq. 

Bn the A//n(?7i — Fidin St Helon.a f.ieiit Col. 
MoltNVvnitli, Lsdj, and tour rliilJreii , iMis. 
Jiewit .oii, and Mastci Patou. 

By the Afai // Ann. — From Bombay : Mr. 
Cb ik, of Bombay, 

By the Cinnhnaii. — From the C.ipe Mi. 
Givip, prop.-ietor ot the South AtVican Adver- 
mei. 

By the T'lftoiy. — Expected from Bengal- 
Capt., Airs, the two Misses, and Mn-ter l>i)»- 
•liile ; Alls. Kntledi>e ; AJisses M. Dn Costa and 
Bmiell, Lieiils. Alston, Blind, aud Shaw, and 
Ml. Blue k wood. 

Bv the Bombay A/ercArtMt.— Expected from 
Bombay ; Messi's. Clark and Seton. 

By the Gilmore — Expected from Bengal . 
Mis. and Mi.ss Massinghnui ; Mrs. Law and 
rluld; Lieut. Wilson, II. M. Service j MissH. 
Latlirop, and .Masters C.aod T. Alsop. 

By tbe Britannia . — From the Cape: Messrs. 
Young nnd Hiintsoii, from the late abip, Kifg 
Oeoi-ge the Fourth. 
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ESSAYS ON THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA. 

No. 9 . — Government of the Imams. 

The imagination takes fire at the bare mention of Arabia the Happy. 
Poets and historians have concurred to give it importance in our estima- 
tion ; and commerce has more than once made it a scene of affluence and 
splendour. Myrrh, alabaster, frankincense, and gold, whether native or 
not, were drawn from it by the ancients; and, in modern times, ita 
ports have been resorted to with little less assiduity for coffee and aloes. 
It does not however appear, notwithstanding its connexions with com- 
merce, that any very correct notions, either geographical or political, 
have ever been obtained respecting it. Of Hadramnut, the incense 
country, we know next to nothing; and of the interior of Ycmen^ little 
more than what may be gleaned from Niebuhr, and the French * Voyage 
to Arabia the Happy.’ 

Sir William Jones, a poetical imaginative man, considered Arabia 
Felix the fittest country in the world to be made the scene of pastoral 
poetry ; and Milton speaks of 

Sabcan odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest : — 

while others have represented it as an unpicturesque and barren waste, 
destitute of every thing that could delight the eye, or furnish the com- 
forts of life. Truth lies between these two opinions. The plains ex- 
tending inward from the shore for about thirty or forty miles, are most 
commonly sandy and barren ; though vegetation in some places, m 
about Aden, approaches the sea, and enlivens the arid view ; but in the 
interior are well-watered valleys, and spots of great beauty and fertility. 
The country round Sana has been compared to the environs of Damascus, 
which Mohammed himself pronounced to be too delicious and the 
coffee mountains, when that beautiful plant is covered with its jasrainrhke 
flowers, and disposed in extensive terraces along the hills, are said by 
travellers to present a coup d'ceil that rivals an Andalusian landscape. 

Such is the country of the Imams. The people are no less cunoijs. 
Althpugh reckoned among the first nations, of the earth that telt the 
influence of civilization, they have always remained in a kind of micldle 
state, avoiding with equal dexterity the yoke of loreign powers, 
enslaving effect of imperfect moral culture. They have been subdued by 

OfwttulHnattl^Va.'d. 2 S 
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Governments of Asia. 

foreigners and natives, but the yoke has quickly crumbled from their 
necks, and left them to that degree of liberty with which a comparative 
state of ignorance is compatible. Boldness and impatience of restraint 
are their charactcristici; they are also more petulant and vivacious thaii 
other Asiatic nations; andf what is very surprising, unite tb these 
qualities a deep and earnest enthusiasm not to be found in any other 
Oriental people. These elements of character approximate in some mea- 
sure to those of the Greeks ; and if they have never led to jthe same 
results ill. Arabia. as in Europe, geographical position may possibly 
account for it. There was a line of separation drawn by destiny between 
them and the great road of political vicissitude and experiment ; and 
while the tempest of change and violence swept along their frontiers, 
and overturned tho vast empires of Nineveh, Sardis, and Babylon, they 
possessed their mountains and deserts in peace, and followed their herds, 
and watered their camels, as if no such persons as Nebuchadnezzar and 
Darius had ever existed^ The Arabs may well be proud of this : but, 
nevertheless, it ha& kept them perpetually in a state of political infancy. 
No pplitical institution has ever been matured in the country: Mohammed 
conquered it, and founded his religious empire ; but it was like stamping 
figures in wax exposed to the sun, or writing in water— -every trace was 
obliterated almost as soon as made. The Mamelukes made an incursion, 
Turks invaded, and the house of Saladin founded a principality at 
Aden ; but all were momentary and ineffectual j the Arabian character 
tesisted all these attempts, and they inevitably fell. 

About 1630^ however, a prince of the family now reigning at Sana, 
(one of those innumerable petty chiefs who have always divided Arabia 
among them,) succeeded in dispossessing the Turks of ail those places 
which they held on tho sea coast. This prince’s name was Khassem 
Abu Mohammed. t-Iis eldest son, who succeeded to the power created 
by his father, was the first who took the title of //warn, and upon his 
jiccession he dropped also his original name for that of Metwokkal 
Allah; which has since grown into a custom among his successors, who 
always assume a new n,ame on their accession, like the t*opes. These 
early Imams, like the founders of most dynasties, were frugal, and sparing 
of the public revenue. His son, Mejid Billay succeeded him, and tlius 
established an hereditary succession, which, nevertheless, is often dis- 
puted, and sometimes set aside by the voice of the peo})le. It is not said 
how the determination or choice of the people is known ; but it seems 
that the eldest son of the Imam, or king, if approved by them, is the 
legal successor. 

‘ The monarchy, though its limits are ill defined, is not absolute. It is 
checked by the Supreme Tribunal of Sana, composed of a certain- number 
of Kadis, of magistrates, which alone possesses the jiower of life and 
death. The Imam is president of this tribunal, and enjoys the power ot 
making peace or war, but has few means of swaying them to injustice ; 
as every member is for life, and generally a person of incorruptible 
virtue. They are at first nominated, however, by the Imam ; who some- 
times also, when they oppose him, disgraces them in order to extort their 
suffrages. But it has been remarked, that he has seldom recourse to 
violence ; for such is the energy of the Arab character, that deposition 
and death usually close the tyranny of their princes: — a poworlul 
guaraatee against oppression ! Public offices are numerous in his domi'' 
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nfcMtfj; but titles of honour very few. The Imam coins money, upon 
which he styles himself Emir-al-Mumcnin (Commander of the Faithful); 
and his subjects entitle him Caliph^ denying that tlie Ottoman Sultan 
has any right to be so called. Amurat II. acknowledged Seid Hassau 
ibn.MoIlammed as King of Yemen, reserving, indeed, to himself and his 
guccesaors, a nominal sovereignty, which is laughed at in Arabia. 

But in the Imam s own territory, there are independent Sheikhs, who 
neither acknowledge his authority nor respect his power. They are in- 
vincible in their fastnesses. Nature has provided for their frcedom by 
producing in their hills every thing necessary to maintain so hardy a 
race ; and the Emir’s forces, who subdued the Turks and expelled them 
from the country, have never been able to make any impression on tha 
Kobails, or Highlanders of Yemen. 

The government of the provinces, is committed to Dolas or Emirs, 
who command the forces, regulate the police, and collect the taxes. The 
Emirs are recalled from rich districts every three years. Wlien a Oola 
is continued for a fresh period, he receives from tlie Imam, a horse, a 
sabre, and certain robes. He is compelled to render an account of his 
administration j and is punished, if found guilty of misgovernment, by 
confiscation or imprisonment ; seldom cajntally. Each town has a Sub- 
dola, with a small garrison to maintain order. The chief of a largo village 
is called a Sheikh; of a small one, a Hakim. Each Dola of a larg« 
government is attended by a Baskateby or Comptroller, who is in reality 
a spy upon his conduct, and not unfrequently succeeds him in his govern^ 
meat ; to be in turn watched by another Baskateb. Every city which is 
governed by a Dola, has a Kadi, dependent on the chief Kadi of Sana, 
who is sole Judge in all affairs, both sacred and civil, 'fhe Dolas can 
neither oppose nor reverse the decisions of the Kadis, who throughout 
Arabia have a great reputation for wisdom and integrity. I’lie Emir 
Bahr, or inspector of the port, is the next in dignity to tlie Dola, The 
Dolas pay the troops belonging to their governments, defray the exjwnsefl 
of the police, and, deducting whatever may be rccpiired for public affuirs, 
remit the remainder to the Imam’s treasury. When the governors of cities 
have any particular reason for absenting themselves from court, or wish to 
remain longer in their government, they send costly presents to tlie Imam.; 
who, if he receives their excuses favourably, accepts their presents, and 
sends them others in return. These the Dolas receive with great cere- 
naony. The Emir’s own sons are often promoted to the government of 
cities. When the French travellers were in Arabia in 1711, they found 
one of the Imam’s sons commanding in 'I’agi, and another at Gabala. 

The revenue is considerable ; not less, it is thought, than a million 
sterling; though, by some strange mistake, it is stated by Malte Brtin, 
to be no more than 80,000/, This is raised by a species of poll-tax, and 
a duty of one-fourth on all coffee sold in Yemen. Pliny observes 
that the same was anciently paid to the Sabean Kings. 1 here is a tax 
on aloes and myrrh ; but it is not very productive. 

The number of the Imam’s military forces, Niebuhr could not ascer- 
tain correctly ; he thought they might amount to alwut four thousand 
foot and a thousand horse. Neither horse nor foot w’ear any uniform, 
ftps very ignorant, and do not know how to handle a musket. Except on 
t^iew days, and other occasions in which they are required to make a 
•kowj they ride oq iayt Grandpre ; of whidi ther^ is an aacelleot 

2 S 2 
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breed in that country. The Imam of Muskat’s soldiers are chiefly Caf- 
frarian slaves. 

The principal commanding officers of the Imam of Sana’s army,” 
says Niebuhr, “were the four Sheikhs of Hamdan, Wada, Sefian, and 
Khaulan. Besides these four general officers of high birth*, many 
Nakibs, or officers of inferior descent, some of whom had even beefn slaves 
in their infancy, were also in the army. Nakib is the highest title that 
the Imam can confer; Sheikh is a title that can only come by descent, 
and is peculiar to sovereign princes and independent lords. In time of 
peace, a soldier serving in the cavalry has nothing to do, but to take care 
of his horse, and attend the Imam or Dola to the mosque, according as 
he happens to be quartered at Sana or in one of the provinces. Most 
of those who serve in the cavalry, have likewise some civil employment, 
in which they occupy themselves in time of peace. Their arms are sabres 
and lances, and some carry pistols in the holsters of the saddle.” 

The infantry are not more actively employed. Their whole duty con- 
sists in standing sentinel at the gates of cities, and in attending the Dola 
to and from the mosque, bring off, at his return, irregular discharges of 
musquetry. On these occasions they are preceded by men in arms, 
who perform various antic gestures. 

It seems, however, that numerous or highly-disciplined troops are by 
no means necessary to the personal security of the people ; for travellers 
may pass through the whole of Yemen in the most perfect safety. This * 
circumstance cannot fail to strike the attentive reader of Niebuhr; f()r 
he describes himself and friends as passing from place to place alone, or 
attended only by a native, and bearing property about them, with a 
degree of confidence they would not have felt under similar circum- 
stances in any country in Europe. The inhabitants arc equally secure. 
Humanity and generosity arc inherent in the Arab character ; great 
crimes are rare among them, for they are simple and content. Govern- 
ment with them is a thing which does not interfere very sensibly with 
the national character; it is a separate matter ; it is tolerated, but never 
embraced heartily; and they always keep in mind the possibility of 
shaking it oft’ altogether, if it should become intolerable. Their brethren 
of the desert are an eternal memento that man may subsist without it, or 
may modify and soften it in any manner he pleases ; this keeps both 
governors and governed in proper spirits ; the former fear to drive the 
latter to extremities; and the latter knowing this, and always seeing the 
jemedy at hand, are independent and unbending. The officers of govern- 
ment dispersed over the face of the country, in the various states of 
Europe, assume an insolent and usurping air, as if they were lords para- 
mount of the soil ; but they would not dare to do this in Arabia. The 
inhabitant of Yemen passes the Dola of his city with perfect indifference ; 
the Kadi is respected but not feared ; even the Imam apprehends more 
evil from the people than they from him. It is conjectured by the autlior 
of the Voyage to Arabia the Happy, that this new Commander of the 
Faithful prays in the fields, because he fears to enter a mosque ; but 
be that as it may, the Imam has often found to his cost that the Arabs 
were no long-suffering people ;, for if he has ever dared to transgress 
what are considered the just bounds of his authority, he has paid for it 
with his head. A people who defend their rights in this manner can 
never be .enslaved ; and the very aphorisms (\nd sayings of the Arabs 
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evince their determinations on this point. “ Whoever,” said one of their 
wise men, “ has conquered the fear of death, is lord of any other man’s 
life whatever. It is easy to see where this pointed. 

But the Government of the Imams is essentially defective in one tiling, 
it holds^forth no encouragement to any kind of industry. The state of 
the art^ in Yemen is deplorable. Even commerce, formerly the boast 
and glory of Arabia, has dwindled to nothing in Yemen; and even in 
Oman, where the best sailors in the country are found, it is much inferior 
in activity to what it was formerly. The 'Frankies of Muscat, however, 
have canvas sails (those of Yemen being of matting), but are of awkward 
eon.struction, and the planks are sewed together. We learn from 
.Strabo, that in the age of Augustus, the »Sti!)ean8 carried on a very 
prosperous commerce, the advantages of which were all on their 
side. They bought no loieign articles for their own consumption, and 
only adorned their houses and temples with the gold and gems 
wliich they received from the Romans and Persians. 'Fliis commerce 
continued up to the time of the discovery of the Capo of Good Hope 
by the Portuguese; Irom which peiiod it has declined constantly, and is 
now next to nothing. From Ifadrumaut the exports are confined to 
myrrh, frankincense, common gum, dragon’s blood, and aloes, which are 
shipped for Musk at and India; and l(»r Yemen, stufi's, carpets, and large 
Knives, which the Arabs wear in their belts. 

Agriculture is very little encouraged in the Imam’s territories. The 
I'lough is extremely sim])l(*, and inattoi’ks and pickaxes are used instead 
of spades. In harvest die corn is pulled up by the roots, and the hay cut 
down with a sickle. Provisions are sometimes «<> scarce that the peojde 
in the interior are reduced to feed on wdld dogs. 

Education is very imperfect among them; and appears to he totally 
neglected by the Government. In general every father instnicts his own 
children. The women are taught to read as well as the men ; for in 
the Voyage to Arabia the Happy, we find the ladies reading Romances at 
their windows. Beyond this, how’ever, education, or rather learning, 
.seldom proceeds ; hut we find the greater virtues strongly and .success- 
fully inculcated. The Aralw arc sober, patient under pain, brave, enter- 
prising, magnanimous; Niebuhr represents them as also very polite; but 
though this should prove incorrect, we could not consider the Aralis as 
an uncultivated people. Our ideas of mental culture are confined too 
exclusively to a knowledge of hooks ; in this knowledge the Arabs are 
very deficient ; hut it does not appear, whatever may he the case with iis, 
that literature is absolutely necessary to wisdom or national liapj)iness. 

It undoubtedly heightens and increases hot)), when directed info the 
right channels ; otherwise the effects it produces are unfavourable to 
energy and freedom. Men do not apj)ear to require any very exalted or 
extensive knowdedge to enable them to perceive the superiority of liberty 
over slavery ; the Arabs po.ssess more freedom than the most enlightened 
nations of Europe, and in the confederacy of Haschid-u-Bekil, have 
approached the republican form of government, the most sublime effort 
of the human intellect. Europeans may smile at the ignorance and 
awkw’ardness of these simple people ; hut if there he a circumstance on 
earth that raises one nation above another, it is freedom ; this, how'ever 
ignorant, tltey contrive to preserve, and tran.smit unimpaired to their 
children ; a glorious and enviable legacy ! 
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To recapitulate the Imams resemble the Popes by uniting the spi- 
ritual with the temporal power ; their authority is limited by few and 
custom ; the throne is hereditary in the family, but the succession may 
be set aside in case of extreme unworthiness in the prince; the cities 
and provinces are governed by deputies, whose authority is limited by 
ancient customs ; the magistracy is the most respected power in the coun- 
try ; the taxes arc moderate ; the people poor, but content; educatiun 
simple; learning scanty; arts imperfect; sciences almost unknown. 
This description applies, as far as we know, to the kingdoms of Oman, 
Hadramaiit, and Fartach, as it is called by Europeans. But, it sliould 
be remembered, that throughout Arabia, in the very heart of these king- 
doms, as well as where no regular government prevails, there are inde- 
pendent Sheikhs, who preserve the ancient mode of rule, which secuns 
to flow among the Arabs from a natural instinct. These acknowledge 
no relation to any superior })ower, except that of allies or enemies; and 
occasionally pierce through the territories of the most powerful princes, 
for purposes of depredation or irregular trade. Those of the hills cxael 
tribute from the subjects of the Imam, who may be sending any ini r- 
chandise into the interior, and that prince never thinks of refusing it. 
His power is unequal to subdue them, and he acquiesces quietly in their 
rude independence. 


A soldier's dream. 


— 'flic godlike form 

Of man .subjected to the crawling worm 

For food, for habitation, will awake 

De.sperate contention iiitlie soul, and make 

'J'he .stoutest .shudder, ’cause the picUire biiiigs 

Stern, cruel reminiscences ('f things 

We’ve thought ou oft, but which w^e would forget, 

Borne to the heart. Audallaii. 

One murder made a villain ; 

Millions a hero ! Porteus, 

The foe had fled — the fearful strife had ceased — 
And many an ardent bosom proudly thrilled. 

As the loud tnimpet’s wild exulting voice 
Proclaimed the victory ! With weary tread. 

But spirit unreprest, the victors passed 
On to the neighbouring citadel ; nor deemed 
Nor ’•t''ked they, in that moment ’s pride, 

Of aught hut glory won. Or if a thought 
Dwelt on the fallen brave, 'twas like the cloud 
That flits o’er Summer’s brow— a passing shade ! 

Yet, on the battle-plain how many lay 
In their last dreamless sleep-! And there were these 
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Who vainly struggled in the mighty grasp 

Of that stern conqueror, Death ! while the last tluves 

Of parting life at intervals would wring, 

E’en from the proudest heart, the piercing cry 

Of mortal agony ! In pain I sunJt, 

Worn and disabled, ’mid the dead and dying. 

Night’s shadows were around ; the sad dull Moon, 
Dim and discoloured, rose, as though she mourned 
'fo gaze upon a scene so fraught with woe ! 

And there w^as one who passed me at this hour, 

A form familiar to my memory. 

In youth w'e iilct, with feelings uiulelined 
And passions unreprest. There was a taunt 
On his proud haughty lip distracted me ; 

'riiere was a language in his scowling eyo 
My spirit no’er (-ould brook. His pieseiiee bore 
’I'he bane of early joy ; and he would shrink 
At boyhood’s happy laugh and guileless smile, 

As 1 hough they mocked him! 

E’en like a vision of the fevered brain 
His image haunted me, and urged to madness. 

And w)ien exhausted nature sunk to le.st; 

'rile blood -red sod my couch — the tempest-cloud 
My canopy — my bedfellows the dead — 

My lullaby the moaning midnight w'» d ; 

I had a dream — a strange bewildered dieaui, 

And he w as with me ! 

Methoiight I heard the Messenger of Death 
Tell of another world ; and awful shrieks 
Of wild despair, and agony, and dread, 

Shook the dark vault of heaven ! — Suddenly 
Deep silence reigned, and all the scene ivas changed ! 

A bright, insuflerahle radiance blazed, 

And mocked the dazzled eye. In robes of light, 

High on a gorgeous throne, appeared a form 
Of pure celestial glory ! In deep awe 
A silent and innumerable throng 
Of earth-born warriors bowed. That glorious form, 

In these benign and memorable words, 

The pure in spirit blessed: “ Ye who have owned 
Religion for your leader, and have loved 
The Family of Man, and toiled and bled 
For Liberty and Justice; ye the good fight 
Have fought. Yours is the ghnious meed — 

The immortal crow n — the never-fading w reath : 

A bright inheritance of endless joy — 

A home of endless rest!”- Nuw' straight appeared, 

With lineaments divinely beautiful, 

Fair shapes of bright- winged seraphs, holy guides 
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To realms of ererlastiDg light and love ! 

Alas ! how few of that surrounding host 
Were led to happier worlds ! That hallowed band 
In radiant light departed ; and the form 
That sat upon the throne now sternly rose, 

With clouded brow and majesty severe, 

And this dread judgment gave, while darkness wrapt 
The strange and unimaginable scene : — 

“ He that can love not Man, loves not Ids God ! 
And, lo ! his image ye have dared to mar. 

In hate and exultation ; and for this 
Shall ceaseless strife, and agonies of death, 

Be your eternal doom ! ” 

Now, with triumphant howls of mockery, 

More horrible than shuddering Fancy liears 
Raising dread echoes in the charnel-vault, 

Uprose the fiends of hell ! and urged us on 
Through paths of awful gloom, ’till one broad plain 
Of endless space burst on the startled eye ! 

In the dim distance glittered shafts. of war; 

Despair’s wild cry, and Hate’s delirious shout ; 

The din of strife, and shrieks of agony 
Came on the roaring blast ! A mighty voice, 
Piercing the dissonance infernal, cried 
“ On to the Hell of Battle^ and the war 
Coeval with eternity ! ” That voice. 

Whose sound was thunder, breathed resistless spells ; 
For straight a sudden impulse fired the soul, 

And, wrought to maddening frenz)’, on we rushed 
To join the strife of millions. 

One alone. 

Amid that countless throng, mine eye controlled. 

His was the form I loved not in my youth. 

And cursed in after years. We madly rnet— 

A wild thrust reached him — then he loudly shrieked, 
And imprecated death — Alas ! in vain! 

The spirit dwelt not there. With unquenched rage, 
He turned again on his eternal foe, 

In hate’s extreme, and he w'as victor now 
And in unutterable pain— I ’w'oke ! 

’Twas morning — and the sun’s far levelled rays 
Gleimed op the ghastly brows and stiffened limbs 
Of those that slumbered, ne’er to wake again I 
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the INBKrENJJKNCE OF THE INDIAN BAR, AS MAINTAINED BV 
THE LAWYERS AT CALCUTTA, 

In a useful as well as entertaining article, contained in a late Number 
of the New Monthly Magazine, under the title of “ Specimens of a 
l^atent Pocket Dictionary, for the use of those who wish to understand 
the meanings of things as well as ^vords,” the Independence of the Bar 
is said to be “ like a ghost, a thing much talked of, but seldom secn.’^ 
Every country blessed with lawyers, will no doubt furnish illustrations 
of the truth of this remark; and it our only object were to show its ge- 
neral accuracy, vve need not go beyond the limits of England to search 
for proofs. But the state ot the Bar in India is not so well known as it 
deserves to be; and when we assert that in no country on earth is the 
independence ot its members more loudly vaunted in words, or more 
etfcctually belied by facts, the British Public will, no doubt, feel some 
curiosity to hear the evidence by which we have been enabled to arrive 
at this conclusion. 

shall, perhaps, on some future occasion, present our readers with 
a history of the legal establishments of India generally, since the intro- 
duction into that country of British Courts of .ludicatuie : and it will he 
found, whenever it shall he undertaken, j[)regnant wuth instructive matter. 
For the present, how'cver, we confine ourselves to the Court at ('alcutta, 
and to the personages of modern times. Tliere was a peiiod, when the 
Judges of that, as well as of other ('ourts in India, were honest enough 
to fulfil the mission they wore sent to perform, to interpose llie protecting 
sliield of the law between the ojipressions of arbitrary and tyrannical 
rulers, and oppressed and helpless subjects. 1'his w’as tlie ex]iress j>ur- 
pose for which they were originally sent to India; and some- few have 
Ijcen upright enough to fulfil that purpose to the letter and the spirit. 
The Judges of later times can hardly, however, be included in lliat num- 
ber. One of these was too desirous of obtaining the smiles of those 
around him in power, even to run the slightest risk of encountering their 
frowms ; nor would the general disestcem in which he was held by those 
who dared be honest in the expression of their opinions, admit of his 
dispensing for a moment wuth the favour and countenance of the few by 
whose influence alone he was enabled to maintain his claim to oven 
ordinary respect- Another has not yet been enabled to jierceive how 
surely and inevitably contempt must follow a subserviency tliat knows 
no limits, or a devotion to powder, purely as such, which knows no ex- 
ceptions, And a third, though possessing many of tin; qualities that 
belong to good men, has them so strangely mingled and confounded 
with others, that what is gained by fervi(i fe<!liiig, is lost by passion 
and caprice ; and W'hat is done by honest intentions, is undone by 
blind and ungovernable oh-stinm^y. 'J'iie lir.^t of these, with great affecta- 
tion of impartiality and care, was sure to he found on the side ot (jo- 
vernment, however just the caiiio of those opposed to it. second, 
with no preteofiions of any kind, seemed to possess so instinctive a ve* 
Deration for authority, that his being known even to doubt its infalli- ^ 
hility, would have been regarded as something out of the ordinary course 
of events. And the lust, with everlasting Iwasts of independence on 
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his tongue, and much, we really believe, of sterling honesty in his 
hej^Tt, has contrived, in his brief career, to load Englishmen in India with 
heavier chains than they had ever before been doomed to wear; to le- 
galize the most odious censorship over the thoughts of his fellow-men, 
that was ever before attempted by the wildest and most furious despot 
of the East; and to chain down the human intellect bylaws which 
Would be considered a disgrace to the most ignorant and contemptible 
people that have ever yet been known ; laws without a parallel even 
in bigoted and blood-thirsty Spain, and unknown either at Cairo or 
Constantinople ! 

The two most recently appointed Chief Justices promised better 
things; but their liv6s were shortened by disease, and the auspicious 
morning of their career was soon closed by gloomy and hopeless night. 
Who will next succeed, it is not easy even to conjecture. 13ut while we 
have Judges in India who can pronounce the great safeguards of liberty, 
the habeas corpus, the trial by jury, and the freedom of the press, to ho 
^null and void — and all this has been done within the last few years;— 
while we have men there who scruple not to legalize regulations which 
command all tlieir fellow-subjects, on pain of summary banishment, lo 
abstaiiwfrom indulging the slightest scrutiny or comment on their own 
proceedings and decisions ; w^e cannot but look with anxiety to the no- 
mination of some new candidate, who may offer hope at least, that such 
a state of abject and grovelling slavery is not to last for ever. 

This prostration of all independence on the Bench might, however, 
be productive of much less evil than it has been, and now is, were it 
corrected by the existence of some small portion of independence at the 
Bar : but alas 1 w^e are compelled, on evidence beyond our power to resist, 
to believe, that of this there is also really little or none. We can remem- 
ber one distinguished barrister, a reputed Whig, and editor of a Whig 
newspaper, in Calcutta, who was the first to betray the cause of tl»e 
press by which he lived ; by insisting, in opposition to those who regarded 
tlie liberation of that press by Lord Hastings as sincerely meant to be 
made effectual, on the superior validity of the secret regulations which 
forbade all political discussion whatever. We remember the same advo- 
cate, full, as he was at the time, of professions of inde])endence, contend- 
ing against the publication of evidence, in cases of public trials, and 
wishing to impose fetters on every press but his owm : we remember biiu 
also unable to resist the temptations of patronage and rank, and consent- 
ing to hang on upon the skirts of a Judge, whose ^circle of friends and 
visitors was more circumscribed than that of any other person in the settle-* 
ment. But, we need not dwell on the frailties of second-rate enemies to 
the interests of freedom and independence, while more conspicuous 
foes to the cause of liberty in India are to be found. Of these, there- 
fore, let it be “ our bent to speak.” 

Mr. Robert Spankie, now a King’s Serjeant in England, was, before 
his going to India, a writer in the Morning Chronicle, in conjunction with 
Mr. Perry ; the difference between these joint co-operators being said 
to be this : that Mr. Spankie’s sentiments were so decidedly democra- 
.tical, and his mode of expressing them so much too forcible and une- 
^ quivocal, even in Mr. Perry’s estimation, that it was deemed necessary 
to exercise some discretionary revision of them before they were given to 
the world. Mr. Spankie went to India; as Advocate-General to-the East 
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India Company in the Supreme Court of Bengal ; and being considered 
an excellent lawyer, (ojr readers will hereafter understand what thU 
term means,) grew into great, and perhaps deserved, practice. In all his 
intercourse with society, however, he still retained his old, and, as every 
body there believed, his sincere opinions ; and many are the aspirations 
that have been known to escape him after more of freedom for man- 
kind than they have ever yet enjoyed. He continued to practise in 
his profession ; and, in fulfilment of one of the duties of his office, 
was employed to wage war against the press, and to denounce its 
most harmless effusions as full of bitterness and gall. It is one of tho 
curses of this profession, as at present constituted, that they who practise 
it are called upon to kill as well as cure. A physician is never hired to 
undermine the constitution and destroy the life of his patient ; he uses 
his skill only to remove evil ; hut a lawyer is often hired, and strange to 
say, often yields a willing assent, to hunt down and destroy whatever 
victim his employers may select on whom to wreak their vengeance. 
The |)crsecutcd sufferer may be hi.^ private friend ; ho may bo the most^ 
virtuous and injured man even in the estimation of the lawyer himself; 
blithe is instructed to prosecute; and because he will not reliiiijuisli 
profit, he considers himself bound to obey. It was thus tliat Mr >^mnkio 
cither had not wealth enough, in his eslimarion, to be independent, or 
he had not virtue enough to break through thi^ trammels of a deceptive 
and hypocritical custom to which lawyers pretend that they are bound 
to adhere, and whifch makes it a merit to utter falsehoods by tho hour; 
to try to convict the innocent, and bring off the guilty ; to cover the vir- 
tuous man with shame and confusion, and to heap wealth and honours on 
successful villainy. It was a humiliating s})ectaclo to see this democrat of 
the Morning Chronicle (we do not use the term invidiously) putting forth 
all his energies, and arguing, apparently con amorCj against tho evils of n 
licentious press in India ; a press, which, in the course of its whole career 
of short-lived freedom, never contained as much of licentiousness (in tho 
sense in which the term is here used, to express boldness of censure on 
the acts of rulers), as could be found in the Morning Chronicle under Mr. 
♦Spankie's own management, in the course of a single day ! U was really 
pitiable to see one who, as a man, liad been all his life panting to give 
his fellow-men an increase of freedom and liapjuness, thundering forth, 
as a hired advocate, his anathemas against those w ho merely desirwl 
that Englishmen in India should have the benefit ot trial before punish- 
ment, so as to put them on an equal footing with the negroes in the West ; 
and that they should have the same liberty ot speech and publication 
enjoyed by the people they had conquered, and the mixed race sprung 
from their union with these, in the East. Mr. Spankie, however, was 
defeated: the public virtue of the Jury that he addressed, was of a 
higher standard than his owm ; and all his denunciations against the evils 
of a free press in India, only made those who heard him cling to its 
very shadow the more. . , 

The period came in which Mr. Spankie was to leave India tor Eng- 
land ; ill health being the immediate cause ot this determination. One 
might have hoped that the same principle which causes so many death- 
bed repentances, would have led Mr. Spankie to make a last effort, before 
he left the country, to redeem the errors into wdiich his professional situ- 
ation hnd led hiro. It would have wiped away many of the dark spots of 
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this forced career of hostility, bad he been enabled, on quitting India, to 
have evinced that a sense the value of independence yet remained in 
his bosom ; and had thus voluntarily lent his aid to resist the efforts made 
by others for enslaving more and more their^ fellow-men. But, alas ! 
it is notorious that the young warrior, who has once shed the blood 
of an enemy by his own hands, is not more greedy afty fresh car- 
nage, than those who have once deserted the ranks of freedom to 
Strengthen those of tyranny, are eager after fresh opportunities to 
bind and fetter those whom they dread as well as hate, because they 
have betrayed and deserted them. Mr. Spankie, for years the avowed 
advocate of the most enlarged freedom of speech and publication, 
who had illustrated and defended by his pea the doctrines enter- 
tained by his mind, not only did nothing on his leaving India to redeem 
his professional hostility to the press of that country, but left behind him, 
as a legacy, the greatest curse Avilh Avhich the country has ever yet been 
afflicted — the Licensing Laws of Mr. Adam, — worse than the most gall- 
ing of censorships. It is well known that neither the Governor-General 
nor the Secretaries in India would venture to undertake such a measure 
as the one in question, Avithont consulting the principal law-officer of the 
Government thereon, Mr. Spankie held the place of Company’s Advo- 
cate-General in the months of February and March, 1823, when these 
Licensing Laws Avore fiaming, and when they were actually passed 
through the Supreme Court. Mr. Money, the Company’s Junior Counsel, 
though not wanting in disposition, Avould be entirely wanting in ability 
to draw up such laws as these; and Mr. Foe, the Company’s Attorney 
is not a person likely to have been intiu&ted witli them. From the coin- 
cidence of dates, therefore, and the knowledge of the usage in all similar 
cases, we have sufficient evidence (if eA^en more direct knowledge were 
wanting) to conclude, that these abominable laws, whicli still disgrace the 
statute-book of India, and which are without a parallel in the annals of 
the most despotic countries on the earth, are the approved production (if 
not the actual suggestion) of Mr. Robert Spankie, not long since one of 
the most violent of the democratic Avriters of the London Press 1‘ With 
such examples as the Bench and Bar of England place before his eyes, 
he may not be much cast down ; and the silk robe which now graces 
liis slioulders may, in the eyes of the world, cover a multitude of sins; 
but we do not envy him his new-made honours; and, as long as his 
name or liistory shall be remembered, they will interpose a world of 
doubts as to the pretended Independence of the Indian Bar. 

Wo are aware of the indulgence extended to lawyers, by the unreflect- 
ing part of mankind, who see nothing wrong in the usage of their profes- 
sion, Avhich enjoins them to speak on that side of the question only for 
which they are first paid : and we do not attribute to Mr. Spgnkie auy 
greater degree of subserviency to this usage in India than is to be found 
in. hundreds of equally respectable laAvyers at home. That judges, bar- 
risters, and attorneys, should do their utmost to maintain this system, is 


* On a reference to the published report of the proceedingi in the case of these 
Licensing; Laws, we have direct evidence that Mr. Spankie, then the Company’s 
Advocate-General, was actually in Calcutta, but did not attend theCourt in per- 
son, owing to indisposition ! though his colleague, Mr.-Afoncy, expressed hia (Mr» 
^>paukie’s) iuteution to h:»Ae done so, bad he been aaoU enough for thepurjpose. 
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not to be wondored at ; since it is for the interest of the whole body that it 
should be upheld. But the rest of the world are beginnings to tlunk dif- 
ferently on this subject ; and, ere long, we have no doubt, there will be 
a great revolution of opinion in this respect. At present, if a clergyman 
deljvertrfrom his pulpit, doctrines which he is known not to believe* he is 
called a hypacrite, and is despised accordingly, If a member of parlia- 
ment advocates in his place, opinions which are known to be foreign to 
those formerly professed by him, and still really entertained by him- in 
private life, he is called a renegade and a traitor, and held in contempt 
by both parties. If a public wiiter openly espouses the cause of a party 
to which he if, known to be hostile at heart, and lends himself, from any 
motive, to deceive the world, by professing opinions that he does not 
really entertain, he is deservedly scouted by all honest men, and consi- 
dered a disgrace to his species. If a judge pronounces a sentence con- 
trary to his previously-avowed conviction; if a juror joins in a verdict 
which he subsequently admits was in opposition to his real views ; or, 
if a witness so distorts his testimony, as to make truth appear falsehood, 
and falsehood truth, each would be liable, and justly so, to the punish- 
ment of the law, as well as to the indignation of mankind. In short, 
deception among every rank and class of people, is considcr^^d criminal, 
save and except among lawyers ; with wdiom, the greater the deception 
practised, the higher the degree of merit that is sup})osed to be attained. 

In what consists the difference? Men of reflection w^ould say in this : 
The criminality of 'deception, as far as relates to the actor or deceiver 
himself, must be nearly the same in all cases ; but, as far as it affects the 
interests of society, that species of deception which is intended to con- 
found all distinctions between right and wrong, to convict the innocent, 
to shield the guilty, and to make even the tribunal of justice itself an 
organ of evil, ought, because of its more pernicious consequencf's, to be 
held in the highest degree of execration ; and its practisers and abettors 
to be censured accordingly. 

Some, how’ever, pretend to say, that the difference consists in this : — 
the clergyman, the member of parliament, the j)ublic w riter, the judge, 
the juror, and the witness, are neither of them ))aid for delivering opi- 
nions that they do not really entertain ; w hereas, tlie lawyer is expressly 
hired for that purpose, and is therefore l>mind to do so. The excuse 
only makes the crime the greater. To deceive without a motive of gain 
is in itself sufficiently reprehensible; but to deceive for hire is infinitely 
worse ; and if the contrary notion be correct, then, a judge w ho receives 
a bribe for giving a charge contrary to his OAvn convic tion ; a juror who is 
rewarded for recording a verdict contrary to his belief; an editor who is paid 
for maintaining particular opinions, or an assassin who destroys an inno- 
cent victim merely because he is hired to do so by another, are all more 
justifiable than if the several acts performed by them weu e done w'ithout 
such pecuniary reward. The dilemma is unavoidable: and all the 
subtlety of all the lawyers on earth, paid or urjpiiid, is incompetent to 
effect their escape from it. The evil is in the present usage of tlie pro- 
fession ; and cannot too soon be remedied. — e return, how'over, to our 
WiWect. , I- 

From Mr, Robert Spaiikie, the transition is immediately suggestetl to h»s 
equally distiuguished successor, Mr. Robert Cutlar hcrguas in, who, by 
the time these sheets are published, will also, we hope, be in England, to 
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hear the opinions pronounced on his puldic conduct, and •hM’y if heees* 
•aty, on his defence. The early public history of Mr. Fergusson (witii 
the private life of hiinself or others we have nothing to do) is well knon’Q. 
His avowed advocacy of the most liberal principles ; his early association 
with the Earl of Thanet ; his long-continued intimacy with Lord Erakine> 
which was maintained by correspondence up to the time of his Lordship's 
death ; and, indeed, the whole of his history and connexions in England, 
"plao»d him in the foremost ranks of the friends of freedom there. On hig 
landing in India, his distinguished talents soon made him one of the 
most conspicuous objects at the bar ; and, on the whole, it may perhaps 
be said, that no man among all those who have ever visited “that country, 
possessed so much public favour in his professional capacity, or amassed, 
in so short a period, so splendid a fortune. Of the first years of Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s career in India, we can speak only on the authority of others, from 
whom w« learn that it was quite as straight-forward and upright as that of 
the most distinguished members of a profession, whose road to eminence 
lies through the most crooked and tortuous paths, and who must (accordin>jj 
to tlie demoralizing usage among themselves) as frequently attempt to 
make innocence appear guilt, and guilt innocence, as to show things in their 
true colours, provided they are fee’d and instructed to mislead and de* 
oeive, as often as they are directed to pursue an honest course. During tlie 
latter period of Mr. Fergusson’s stay in India, however, and when freed 
from the trammels of professional instructions, we speak from our own 
experience, when we say, that no man in that country, not excepting 
even Lord Hastings himself, ever professed, more frequently, more vehe- 
mently, or apparently more sincerely, his love of freedom in all its 
branches, but of the freedom of speech and publication more particularly, 
than this Mr. fergusson whatever occasion presented itself, wherever 
he had an opportunity of expressing his opinions, he never failed to em- 
brace it for the purpose of professing his devoted and unalterable attach- 
ment to the Freedom of the Press in India, and his determination to 
maintain unimpeached the Independence of that Bar of which he had 
long been (and most deservedly so) an honoured and distinguished 
member. He it was who first publicly denounced the Censorship on the 
Indian press as illegal, as without even the shadow of lawful authority to 
countenance it. He it was who characterized the new Laws for Licensing 
the Press, framed by his Brother Spankie, and sent by the then acting 
Governor- General, Mr. John Adam, to the Supreme Court for its sanc- 
tion, as “ odious restrictions ’ — as “ repugnant to the Law of England, 
and destructive of its first and most sacred principles” — as “ fit only tn 
be compared with the acts of the Star-chamber and the Inquisition”— as 
“ suited to the Press of Constantinople or St. Petersburgh, (were there 
presses there to regulate), but utterly abhorrent from the principles of that 
law by which he contended we had a ritjht to be governed in India, and 
which no poiver in that country had a right to infringe.” Up to the 
period, therefore, of this law being passed by Sir Francis MacnagHteir, 
in March 1823, Mr. Fergusson had “ held fast the faith delivered to 
him and was considered throughout all India as the great apostle of 
liberty, the firm friend of freedom, and the undaunted advocate of the 
rights of his fellow-men. 

Matters soon began to wear a different aspect. The retirement of Mr. 
.Spaakie from the office of Advocate •General iu Indio, iefttliot poat vacant. 
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rul€l« d£that country ofifered him the temporary advantages of filling’ 
tfie vacant place* He was already at the head of his profession in Indta 
as a lawyer; and he had already filled » on a former occasion^ the very post 
here offered to him ; so that its honours could be no temptation. What 
other advantages it promised, we need hardly say. But though it waa 
certain that these advantages could not be enjoyed for more than a fisw 
months, as a new Advocate- General would be sure to be appointed froiA' 
home, the temptation, weak as it may seem in the eyes of other men,igms. 
such as Mr. Fergiisson could not resist ; and this champion of the free- 
dom of his fellow-subjects, and advocate of the Independence of the 
Indian Bar, became a servant of the very Government whose projected 
law he had but just before characterized as odious, infamous, and unjust t 

Tlie first public event that occurred after his acceptance of office, (we 
confine ourselves purjiosely to publicly recorded facts) was the instalment 
of Mr. Fergusson, as chairman of a committee, to wait upon Mr. John 
Adam, on his laying down the temporary |X)wer he had exercised as act** 
ing Governor- General ; and saying of him })er8onally, and face to face,* 
(without a blush too, as far as w’e can learn,) that “ his purity of heart 
and sterling public worth entitled him to the highest consideration in 
the |x)wer of the meeting to bestow that “ British India owed the major 
part of its present prosperity to the arduous exertions, tlie indefatigable 
attention to duty, and the strict integrity wliich had distinguished him in 
the execution of the duties of the various and responsible situations which 
he had filled — that “ in unassuming benevolence, sound judgment, and 
purity of heart, he was sur})assed by no man — and that “ he was justly 
jffoud of his friendship.'’ He says this of the very individual whose law 
for lieensing the press (for he knew it w as his law rather than that of his 
colleagues) he had but a few weeks before characterized as a disgrace to 
the statute-book, and as calculated to inflict the most serious evils on the 
country ! None but a lawyer could reconcile such extreinesas these. 

The second public event during Mr. Ferg Bisson's brief and temporary 
Advocate-generalship in India, exhibited him in the ranks of power^ 
contending for the right, as well as justice, of seizing and imprisoning 
Mr. Arnot in the strong room of Fort William, previously to his Ijeing 
sent to Bencoolen in the ship Fame. But the third and last great injury 
to the cause of which he had hitherto been the avowed friend and advo- 
cate, (we know not how many minor instances may have intervened,) re- 
mains to be told ; and it will illustrate at least as powerfully as any thing 
that precedes it, on what a rotten and insecure foundation reposes the 
pretended Independence of the Indian Bar. 

When the editor of the Calcutta Journal was banished from India by 
ordel: of Mr. Adam, it w'as believed by almost every one in that city, tliat 
this act had been previously determined on, even before^ I/>rd Hastings 
resigned his functions, as Governor-General, to Mr. Adam s temporary ex- 
ercise. His Lordship had scarcely embarked, indeed, before Mr. Buck- 
ingham's banishment (or transmission, as it is called in India) was Pub- 
licly talked of as a measure long resolved to be carried into immediate 
execution. In a public ball-room at Calcutta, two of Mr. Adam s intimate 
friends, Mrs. M‘Clintock and Mrs. Lushington, were said to have ex- 
pressed their conviction that Mr. Buckingham’s stay in India would noW 
be very ^ort, as Mr. Adam had long since determined on sending him 
«kway. WUnew€» of this, and other similar proofe of a previous determi* 
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nation to commit the aggression alluded to, were then on the spat, and 
the evidence appeared to be so strong, that it was determined to proceed 
legally against Mr. Adam, in an action for damages, on the ground of 
malicious and predeterirfined hostility. Mr. Fergusson, who- had hitherto 
always acted as Mr. Buckingham’s leading counsel, w'as consulted on 
the affair ; and, fully concurring in the cruelty and injustice, of Mr. 
Adam’s proceeding, he consented to undertake and conduct so much of 
the preliminary proceedings as were to be carried through in India, as 
the basis of a subsequent prosecution in England ; though at the same 
time he admitted, that, from tlie state of the law on the subject, and the 
difficulty of obtaining redress for in juries inflicted by men high in power, * 
he was not sanguine in his expectations of ultimate success. 

The state of the law on this subject is briefly this— No Governor-Ge- 
neral x)r Member of Council can be prosecuted in the Supreme Court of 
Justice in India, for any act of injustice done by them, however glaring 
it may be. The Parliament has so far protected them in their exercise 
of power, as to shield them from all responsibility to law on the spot, 
and to make it impossible to proceed against them tliere. The prosecu- 
tion must take place in England. But before even that can be done, all 
the necessary evidence must be collected and authenticated before the 
Supreme Court in India. Before, how'over, one tittle of this evidence is 
allowed to be taken even there, tli^i injured party prosecuting is obliged 
to give a bond, in such sum as the Court may determine, that he will 
prosecute to the issue, be the nature of the evidence, lhat he can obtain, 
favourable or unfavourable to such a perseverance. When this bond is 
given, evidence may be gone into in India ; and this is to be transmitted 
to the Court of Law in which the action may be tried in England. If, 
from any unforeseen difficulties, the prosecutor should be unable to pro- 
ceed, his bond becomes forfeited ; and should he proceed, and, from the 
“ glorious uncertainty ‘ of the law,” be unsuccessful, he would have to 
pay treble costs I Such a pren)ium on tyranny, such a protection to 
evil doers, and such an obstacle to the true ends of justice, is too cha- 
racteristic of the state of English law^ generally to excite much wonder : 
but it must be clear to all, that it interposes fearful odds between the 
oppressor and the oppressed, particularly when the oppressions are exer* 
cised in India. 

In the present instance, however, it seemed so desirable that the evi- 
dence should be collected, and the question tiied, that itw’as determined 
on to pursue the necessary steps for that purpose. A petition to the Su- 
preme Court was drawn u]) by Mr. Fergusson himself, stating that Mr. 
Buckingham “had been greatly oppressed, aggrieved, and injured, by 
an act done, and an order passed, by the Hon. John Adam,” and pray- 
ing “ that the Court would grant an order, compelling the said John 
Adam to produce all the correspondence which might have passed be- 
tween himself and any person or persons whatsoever touching the premises, 
and that the same might be authenticated, and witnesses examined in 
that Court, upon the matter of the said complaint.” Before this petition 
was presented, IMr. John Palmer, (whose lively interest in the fate of 
eveiy injured individual has long since associated his name with jus- 
tice and benevolence) suggested to Mr. Buckingham the importance ot 
his remaining in India for a month or two longer, partly to await the 
i$sue of the action then pending between himself and tlie libellers of the 
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Tohn Bull (subsequently found guilty and scntencod to pay daniago<^ 
accordingly), but principally to colh'ct this evidence required for the pro- 
secution of Mr. Adam, and take it home with him for proceeding at 
once. The objections to any further stay in lilHia, under existin<g cir- 
cumstances, were, first, a desire to ariive in England as soon as the in- 
telli^^ence of these proceedings could reach, so as to be on tlie spot to pre- 
vent” misrepresentations, and take early measures for proceeding here ; 
and secondly, the fact, that if the opportunity of the ship then sailing 
were not embraced, no other would be likely to occur for some time af- 
terwards, when the passage home would have been tedious, stormy, and 
of protracted length. Still, however, the importance of conqdcting tlui^ 
measures then pending in India was admitted, and it was agreed that if 
Mr. Fergasson should think his client’s further stay of importance to that 
end, all other considerations should be waived, and the sta^' ]>rolonge(l 
accordingly. In the visit made to Mr. Fergusson, for this purpose, Mr. 
Buckingham was accompanied by Mr. Palmer himselt, so that there is 
living eWence of the fact; and it was there distinctly asked, whether the 
immediate departure of the former for England would in the slightest de- 
(rree prejudice his case; or, whether, it lu* so dej>aited,^ he might sMely 
lely on every thing being done for him in the ( ourt at Calcutta as eriec’- 
tually as if he were present. The reply of Mr. Feigusson to this (jues- 
tion tvas explicit and decisive. lie was not only already ]>ledgcd, af? 
loading counsel in the case he had undertaken, to see the mtercls ot hia 
client protected to the cud, and to omit nothing w hich could secure the; 
success of his cause ; but he added to this tacit and universally under- 
stood engagement of all who consent to undertake the munngement of a 
legal cause, his personal and verbal assurances, as an individual trumd 
of that cause, that nothing should be neglected in conswpiencc ol his 
client’s absence ; but that every thing should he done, and that too with- 
out defay, to procure the evidence recpiircd, and tiaiisrnit it immediately 
to England for ulterior proceedings there; accompan>ing this assurance 

with a letter to Mr. Scarlett, the barrister, introducing his client to hi^, 

acquaintance, and recommending his case to his personal as well as pro- 


lessional attention. i .. .1 i. 

it sliould be added that Mr. Fergusson knew di.<itinctly what the nynre 
of the evidence was that woidd he rcqiiirod. 11(‘ knew t i.i i 
volvc the necessity of calling certain ladie.s into ( onrt, an<l 1"'“: h '' 
on their oaths as to whether they did not use e-'^pressions a i < 

them, of Mr. Adam’s determination to hamsli Mr. HnckinKham / 

country ; and when and where they ohlaiiicd this ‘ ‘J: ^ 

gusson knew that a list of witnesses, capable of spea mg ^ < > ■ 

been furnished to Mr. Comherh.ach, (he .‘^ohc.(or ^ ■ I";,'; 

short, the whole course to be pursued w'as as dis iiu } > ‘ 

tins early period, as it could have been at any \ 

proceedings. With this knowledge, he consented o op 

the SdpreL Court on the 1st of March 1823, f praying 

presenting the petition before alluded to, stating i<< na tion for redress, 
for leave to take evidence as the means ot purming i ‘ 

The Court heard Mr. Fergusson on this point; am 1^2 030 nipce^' 
Buckingham’s giving a bond, with competen sur * ’ . , . ’ and 

to grant his prayer. The bond w as accordingly I ^ 

Mr. Buckingham left India. 

OneniaUkrall. 2 T 
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On Ilia arrival in England, all the expensive measures which such a 
§uit involves, were entered into, and carried on as far as they could go, 
without the promised evidence from India: and although the death of 
the solicitor, which occurred soon afterwards, might have retarded this 
a little; yet, after the sacred professional charge undertaken . by Mr. 
Fergusson, and strengthened by the solemn personal pledge before ad • 
verted to, it was thought impossible that it could be wholly neglected. 
The parties who indulged that hope were, however, mistaken. Day 
succeeded day, week succeeded week, and month succeeded monili, 
without a single line being received from any party in India on this im- 
portant subject. The solicitor was dead — the junior counsel did not feel 
it his particular duty to do more than press it by his suggestions on the 
spot — and the senior counsel did nothing whatever to redeem his pledge. 
In his hands was intrusted the conduct of this cause against the Govern- 
ment of India, on the issue of which depended the decision of the greatest 
question that was ever yet agitated in that country ; namely, whether 
the laws of England would protect any Governor-General who might 
oppress an individual that happened to be obnoxious to his favourites ; 
or whether these laws would afford the injured party redress. Yet, 
instead of conducting this cause, as he pledged himself to do, he accepted 
temporary office under the very Government lie had bound himself to 
proceed against; and consented to flatter, in the grossest terms, as a 
man almost without an equal in excellence and virtue, the very individual 
whom he had but a few w'eeks before characterized in the petition drawn 
up by himself, as being guilty of oppressing, aggrieving, and in- 
juring" his unhappy client. The result was, that his client’s interests 
were wholly sacrificed ; and, wdiat is of stil 1 higher importance, the 
great public question intrusted to Mr. Fergusson’s confidence, w'as be- 
trayed by this acceptance of the paltry honours, and still more paltry 
profits of the Advocate-generalship of India, for a few months at the 
utmost ; and, as the event proved, for a few weeks only. In consequence 
of this entire suspension of all proceedings in India, the prosecution was 
obliged to be abandoned in England ; and the unfortunate client sub- 
jected to the loss of all the money expended in costs in this country as 
well as in* India, with the probable forfeiture of the bond given to pro- 
secute to the issue, although the failure of that prosecution arose from 
circumstances altogether beyond his power to control. After a silence 
of nearly twelve months on this subject, without a single line being 
written, or a single step being taken by Mr. Fergusson in the matter, 
this independent lawyer quitted India for England, to enjoy the fortune 
made in that country, by his professional career; which no one can re- 
gret more poignantly than we do, that he has closed with -so irrcdeeni- 
aole a blemish on its purity and independence as this. 

As soon as Mr. Fergusson’s departure from India had taken place, 
tl^e agents left in charge of Mr. Buckingham’s affairs in that country 
having despaired, as it would seem, of any measures being undertaken by 
the leading counsel, while he held his client’s briefs as such, applied to 
tfie junior counsel, Mr. Turton, on whom the duties of his colleague 
might then loe supposed to have devolved, to know why proceedings had 
not been already entered into on this subject ; and whether there existed 
any obstacle to their being prosecuted then. The answer to this appli- 
cation was frank and manly, and appears to us to leave Mr, Turtou’s 
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reputation quite untouched. It was given in a formal and omdal manner 
aa a jvritten opinion, to be made use of as circumstances miglu require ; 
For the purpose, therefore, of supporting the positions we have before as- 
sumed, as well as ot showing the true grounds on which the delay com- 
plained of really rested, we shall give the document entire, as well as tlm 
letter in which it was enclosed to us, when transmitted to this country. 
They are as follows : — 

Dear Sir, Calcutta, 25ih February 182<. 

We enclose you copy of an opinion given by Mr. Turtoii, on a reference 
which was made to him by Mr. C. Hogg, successor to Mr. ( oinberbaeh, oii the 
subject of carrying on the proceedings nr your prosecution against the late 
Guvernor-Geueral. 

The unexpected death of Air. Coiuberbach has occasioned embarrassment, and 
Afr. Hogg does not regard himself authorized to proceed in the matter without 
sj)ecial instructions. 

From Mr. TurUm*« opinion, you will infer that he ia averse to the business. 
The fact is, as the further proceedings are supposed to involve the necessity of 
cvamiuiiig Ladies and others, iu the Court, on points of a delicate nature, there 
is evidently a want of readiness to carry them on. 

Should you decide to proceed, we advise yoiir sending out formal instructions, 
addiessed to Mr. Charles Hogg, on the subject.* 

Mr. TURTON’S OPINION. 

Both before and after Mr. Comherbach's death, 1 frequently represented the 
necessity of procee<ling immediately iu the examination of witnesses, jf it was 
intended to proceed at all. 

1 always thought it ought to be done immcdiatel) on the proceedings being 
('i)mmenced, and so stated my opinion to tlie late Mr. (’omberhacb, jirevious to 
the appointment ot Mr. Fergussoii as Advocfite General, whicli deprived Mr. 
lJuckingham of the value of his services ; a circumstance I much lamented, as 
Ins age, experience, and judgment, might have made the cxainiiiution ol the 
IKirsons whose evidence was required on matters of considerable dellcacv, not 
only much less unpleasant to those persons than they would ]>rohably be in the 
liands of a much younger and less experienced advocate ; liut also more advau* 
tageous to Alr-Buckiugham, as to what was to he elicited from them. I however 
tlieu again urged that no further delay should take place, and staled inv readi- 
ness to proceed, if requir«d. No instructions were given uulil the arrival of Mr. 
t 'oniptoii again placed Air. Fergussou in the situation of Mr. Buckingham's lead- 
ing counsel, when I again stated that if this cause was to be turther pioseculed, 

I thought it should be dune while Mr. Fergussou was here. As that was mit 
done, 1 can only conclude that Mr. Fergussou was adverse in oj)inion to the fur- 
ther prosecution of the cause, iu which case I cannot ho expected to set up any 
opinion contrary to his ; or that some other cause, of which 1 am not uw'are, has 
occasioned the delay already incurred. 

In either case, after what I have previously douc, I must decline taking upon 
myself the unpleasant responsihility of advising any steps whatever, without a 
reference to Mr. Buckingham himself, winch 1 should recommend Mr. (.'harles 
Hogg to make. If so desired, I am ready to att as Mr. Buckingham directs; 
but, to repeat what i have said, I must decline further advice, which 1 am asked 
to give, without any further facts being stated or reasons assigned why it should 
not have been followed before. 

Calcutta, 10th Feb. 1824. T. Tuhton. 

Let any man who reads this, say, whether the interests of an absent 
and oppressed individual have not been sacrificed in a manner that it 

’ It should be stated that two of the principal witnesses iuten<lcd to have been 
t ailed, are since dead ; and three others are now at a great dUtante from India ; 

^ ^ to render it almost impossible to proc eed with eftect at this protracted pernid, 
while every memth's dclav, in such a climate and country, oiwy increases the 
of failure. 
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can hardly be necessary to use any epithet to characterize? The duty to 
be performed, was of the simplest kind : it was as well known and de- 
fined, when its performance was first undertaken, as at any subsequent 
period r and it might have been done without wounding the delicacy of 
the most sensitive and fastidious person. It required only that txyo ladios 
should have been examined in Court, and asked to declare, on their oaths, 
whether they did or did not use the ext)ressions attributed to them, as t^ 
Adam’s avowed determination to banish Mr. Buckingham from the 
country. If they denj^d having so said, other witnesses would have 
been called to prove it. If they confessed having so expressed them- 
selves, they would have been asked the authority on which they ventured 
so to do. In all this, where would there have been aught to wound the 
most refined delicacy ? Mr. Fergusson could not surely have dreaded 
any disclosures that he would be unwilling to be instnimental in promot- 
ing, by such an examination. He could not have thought that the 
friendships which existed between these individuals and the distinguisht'd 
personage of whose confidence they boasted, ought not to be disturbed by 
a public judicial investigation. What Mr. Turton can mean by the 
phrase matters of considerable delicacy,” and why so much anxiety 
should be evinced to make this inquiry as little unpleasant ” to these 
ladies as possible, it is not easy to understand. In matters of an infi- 
nitely more “delicate” nature than we should ever have thought this 
likely to be, we do not find barristers, cither in England or in India, 
shrinking from their duty to their clients, or to the public, on such slender 
grounds; so that there must be “ something more than meets the eye” 
in the objections of Mr. Fergqspon and Mr. Turton. 

The pretended scruples of delicacy, therefore, in the present case, 
where not ^ single indelicate question was required to be asked, and 
where it ouglit not to have been considered “ unpleasant ” for even 
English ladies to have affirmed or denied on oath the use of expressions 
imputed to them, when their truth or falsehood involved considerations 
of the highest importance to the public interests, as well as those of an 
individual, will be regarded as mere affectation. The world at large will 
see what must have been the leading motives for this extraordinary 
conduct: and whenever the Independence of the Indian Bar shall in 
future be made a subject of eulogy and exultation, the reader will think 
of those wdio have been here shown to have betrayed it ; while posterity 
will number, among the most striking instances of treachery to the cause 
of freedom, with which the history of lawyers in every country abounds, 
those which have taken place in India, among men who have no plea of 
want to urge in their excuse, but who w'ere especially bound, by their 
exemption from the ordinary temptations which beset more needy men in 
England, to show the world that lawyers could sometimes be as honest 
as other men. 

If, in the course of the preceding observations, we may appear to nny 
one to have trenched at all upon the affairs of private life, we must de- 
fend ourselves from such an imputation by saying, that the little wo 
have disclosed (and that is but an inconsiderable fraction of W’hat wo 
could do, if required), has been so closely interwoven with the public 
question to which it relates, that it could not be separated from it. It 
was first the act of the ladies, already named, to make the private in- 
tentions of Mr.’Adam, matter of public notoriety and general conversa- 
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tion in a public ball-room. It was next the act of the Court to permit 
evidence to be taken on this j^int. After this, Mr. Turton embodied an 
allusion to the fact in his professional opinion : and, lastly, the commu- 
nications and the influence here alluded to, are as much matter of public 
Dotoiicty in India, as the influence of any court lady, who happens to he 
iil high fiivour with any distinguished individual, in Kngland. A time 
may come, when much more may be said On this subject than has ever 
vet been published here: and althougli Mr. Adam and his friends have 
lu'on saved, by the conduct ot Mr. fergu^son, from the exposure that 
awaited them in the Supreme Court of India, it is not altogether imj>os- 
fiihle but that the disclosures which might them have made tlieir due 
iinjmcssion on the public mind, may yet eflecl this purpose tlu’ough some 
other channel. 


THK FISIIEHMAX. 

None live with Nature like the fisherman, 

Who, from his cottage on the woody shoie, 
Through slender openings vicus (ho tossing sou, 

Or secs it, calm as summer, steal along. 

I love, in mind, to trace his footstejis through 
Ills curious labour: ’ncatli some rural hedge 
To view the net grow as ho shoots the thread, 

And forms the meshes ; then his pannier see 
Snatched up at midnight after short repose, 

To visit the Bhclled margin of the deep. 

Now o’er the ridgy sand he trots alone 
While all the golden stars of heaven let down 
Around their influence, and speck the deep 
With twinkling fires; or else the silver moon 
Throws her long wake along the waves, and tips 
Some far -bound vessels lofty spreading sails 
With liquid splendour pale. His dripping nets, 
Left by the changeful sea, ho reaches now, 

And his heart gladdens as the scaly tribe 
He eyes, involved and panting 'neath the moon ; 
For, twinkling in their scales, he sees his home 
Stored with huge loaves, and all his children round 
The social hoard rejoicing, and his spouse 
In mute content partaking of their bliss. 

These thoughts elate him as he trudges home 
Long before dawn, while other labourers yet 
Sleep warm ; he gaily vNhistlt s as he goes, 

Puffs from his pipe long clouds, and to the winds 
Gives all tjie carc<; and brief turnjoil of life. 


Bion. 
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ON THE AFFINITY OF THE SANSCRIT, THE ANCIENT LANGUAGB 
OF INDIA, TO THE GREEK, THE LATIN, AND OTHER 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES OF EUROPE. 

The Existence of a close ar.d remarkable affinity between the Sanscrit, 
or ancient language of India, and the Persian, and some of the ancient 
languages of Europe, has for a long time past been well ascertained ; 
hut as tlie proofs by which this fact is supjX)rted, do not appear to bi' 
generally known, we shall endeavour to give a correct view of them, and 
at the same time point out some of those historical conclusions at which 
this fact enables us to arrive. As, however, we shall frequently have 
occasion, in our future Numbers, to touch upon subjects connected with 
Oriental history and literature, we desire the remarks now offered to tlui 
reader, to be considered as introductory to such subsequent articles. 

Before we proceed, it will be necessary to state the principles nn 
which an examination of the affinity that exists betw'ecii different lan- 
guages should, according to our apprehensions, be conducted, and the 
princi{)al points to be attended to, in determining their relations. 

A very common mode of coinj)aring languages, is to take a certain 
number of words out of one language and to compare them with terms nt' 
a similar import in another. 'I’o this method there are several objection^. 
In the first instance, many terms in one language, though very similar in 
sound to another, do not prove the existence of any real affinity, bccauso 
the similarity of sound in each case is referrible to the object which the 
words represent. This applies not only to interjections, which certainly 
cannot afford any proofs of affinity, because a Chinese and a Green- 
lander, a German and a New Zealander, will express their joy or afflic- 
tion in nearly the same inarticulate sounds ; but it extends also to the 
numerous class of appellations for animals, which resemble the sounds 
littered by some animals in every country. A certain bird is called a 
cuckoo in England, and the Indian name for the same bird is hokiJa 
No one would be justified, however, in inferring any affinity betwefen the 
English and Sanscrit tongues from that or similar words ; yet a great 
number of the pretended similarities of languages is founded on no better 
ground than the one exhibited in this example. Were such a test ad- 
mitted, it would not be difficult to trace by it a Connexion between all 
the languages in the world. 

Errors of a more serious nature arise out of the comparison of those 
words in different languages, which actually are the same, butwhicliin 
one language are original, and in the other imported : such words prove 
historical relations, not original affinity. In those cases, where the con- 
nexion is historically known, whether it be in matters of religion, science, 
politics, or commerce, mistakes are not so likely^ to occur ; because suspicion 
w’ill be excited, and the inquirer will he led to a stricter examination of the 
words, than if he had no idea that such a connexion had ever existed. 
No one who should find a number of Arabic terms in use amongst a 
people who had adopted the doctrines of Mohammed, would be induced 
to suppose that any original affinity existed between the Arabic language 
and that of the people in question ; but let any one remark that the word 
hora in Sanscrit corresponds to the Greek and the Latin kora, and he 
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will liave no hesitafion in adding thi« word to his comparative vocabularv 
of these three languages, and think it an additional proof, to those which 
he already powesses, of their original affinity. The fact is, however 
that the word hora in Sanscrit docs not originally belong to that languntre’ 
hut is merely an astrological term borrowed from the Greeks to whom’ 
the Indians, as Mr. Colcbrooke' has clearly shown, were indebted for 
this branch of their astrology. 

Similar instances, from these and other languages, might easily ho 
added, if additional proofs were needed ; but those already given will no 
doubt be sufficient to show that a mere comparison of words is extremely 
fallacious, and requires the greatest care before it can be admitted to bo 
conclusive. The similarity of words, also, may be merely accidental- 
and ia addition to tliis, it should be remembered that we possess but very 
inaccurate and imperfect vocabularies of many language, s, without any 
means of determining the exact extension of the signilication of many of 
tlie words, and the proper and original meaning of their most exprcs.sivo 
terms. 

ft may, perhaps, be asked by the reader, whether the resemblance of 
words is then of no importance whatever^ We arc far from asserting 
this : but we contend that the resemblance, to be of any value, must he of 
another description than the mere resemblance of sound, ft is the roofs of 
a language which \vc ouglit to compare with those of another language ; if 
the affinity exists in the roots, it must nec(*ssarily exiht in the derivatives ; and 
if the affinity of a root be once established, it at the same time implies 
tho affinity of all terms derived from that root. By roots wc do not mean 
verbal roots only, but such primitive words in a language as are de- 
ducible from no other source, and which aic appellations for the most 
simple ideas. or natural objects; us, for instance, the words for father, 
mother, and similar relatives, names for animals, when they bear no re- 
semblance to their voice or shape; and further, such abstract words ns 
are necessary for the very existence of a language, and not easily denied 
from roots expressive of animal beings or actions, as the pronouns, pre- 
positions, original particles, and nnmhcr.s. 

Before the resemblance of words he admitted to he conehiKive of 
original affiirity, it is neco.-sary to establish the gonninoiK'ss of such 
Words as really belong to the language in which they may lu* irrd, and 
their proper and original signilication in such language. The genuine- 
ness of a w'ord may he established by proving tliat it contains no sounds 
contrary to the genius of the. peculiar tongue, that it is formed aceoirling 
to acknow ledged rules of derivation, and tliat it is connected by deriia- 
tives to the whole body of the language of which it forms a part. 

Important as the resemblance of woids on such principles undonliledly 
is, there is another part of language which in this point of vi(‘W is stiil 
more important, and this is its graminaiic al .stmeture. A nation may, 
by intercourse with another, adopt many foreign terms, and exclude part 
of its own language from use ; the grammatical structure may in some 
degree be effaced, but it can never adopt the grammar of any foreign 
language w ithout destroying its own idiom. The grammar of a language 
shows how the mass of its wmrds should be joined together ; in proportion 


* See Colebrooke’s Indian .\lgcbra— Intruduction. 
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to the'number* and importance of the grammatical inflexion^, the groat^'r 
or smaller will be the capacity for boldness of expression. Richness of 
inflexions gives the power of diversifying speech, of placing the wordg 
at that part of a sentence where they are most impressive, and indicating 
by few words the nice and abstract relations, wliich a poorer language 
must express by circumlocution. In a comparison of languages, the 
grammatical structure will therefore not only be a safer guide to ascer- 
,tain their affinity, but it will at the same time indicate the degree of 
affinity which each language bears to another of the same family. It is 
by the grammar only that wc are enabled to distribute the different 
branclie.s of each family into their various languages and dialects. We 
will state a few instances in illustration of this: — In the Persian, the 
mixture of Arabic words is so great, that almost half the language is of 
Arabic growth ; and, by the mixture, the peculiar structure of the Persian 
is almost entirely effaced ; but, the lemaining grammatical structure is 
certainly diftereiit from the Arabic, and retains a very evident siniilaiity 
to the other brandies wliich belong to the same family as itself. Tiie 
English language lia.s at present but few of those inflexions whicli 
the old ISaxon possessed, and which are peculiar to all Teutonic lan- 
guages; thcremaiaiiig inflexions, liowcver, as for instance, the s of the 
genitive case, the persons of the verbs, and all the irregular verbs, strictly 
coincide with other Teutonic dialects. 

We have before hinted that we consider an artificial grammatical 
structure as more ancient and original in a language than the simple modr- 
of employing prepositions iiwtead of the cases, and auxiliary verbs iristearl 
of the tenses. \Ve aie ])erlcctly aware that most persons would think 
otherwise, andcoutciid that a change fiom a sim[)le to an aililicial system 
appears more in the natural order of things. Be tliis as it may, (he ri - 
^erse is really the case with respect to the languages to which we allude, 
and w'hich can only be denied by those wdio never conijiared two lan- 
giuagcs together, or never reflected on the history of languages at all. 

The Sanscrit has no prepositions for the cases, and no auxiliaries in 
its verlis. All modern Indian dialects have recurred to this simple system. 
The modern Greek is much more simple than the ancient. The Iangn#ges 
Avliicli aje derived from the Latin have lost almost all the original in- 
flections of the parent tongue. 'I'he Gothic is rich in inflections. The 
piesciit German has very few% The same is the case with Icelandic, and 
the present languages of the North ; and the Anglo-Saxonic is much 
more artificial than the present English. It would lead us at present too 
far from our subject to make any observations on this remarkable fact, 
wbicli it is impossible to controvert. Whether the modern languages 
liave lost or gained by this change is another question, into the discussion 
of which we shall not now enter. 

We proceed, therefore, to give a rapid enumeration of those lan- 
guages which constitute the different braiichos of the Sanscrit. The fli»t 
class consists of those Indian languages, of which the Sanscrit is the, pa- 
rent. 'J'his class does not contain all the Indian dialects ; as, the dialects 
of the Dekhan, the Telinga, Carnata, Tamool, and Malabar, are of a dif- 
ferent stock; a point which has been -established beyond all doubt, by 
the late Mr, Ellis, of the Madras Civil Service, The rest are all deri- 
vatives froto the Sanscrit. Besides those, the Pali, or the sacred language 
of all the nations that adhere to the teneU of Buddha, is a dialect of 
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the Sanscrit The second class consists of the different Porsinn dialects, 
wliicli, according to the enumeration of Ferhengi Jehangiri, were 
originally seven ; but we have now only the remains of the Pehlevi, and 
modern Persian, which is derived from the ancient Parsi. As to the 
Zend, we may justly leave it out of this eimmeiation, because it is ex- 
tremely dou])tfiil whether it was at any time a spoken language of 
Persia j it was probably, indeed, only the language of the priesthood. 
The Greek is the tliird ; and tho languages of ancient Italy, of which 
only the Latin, and some fragments of the nide dialect of Umbria are 
left, make the fourth class. The langiiages derived from tlie Latin — the 
Spanish^ the Portuguese, the Italian, and I’leneh, an* mitiirally included 
under this head. The lifth class contains the w ide\v-sprea(i branch of 
Teutonic languages, which again are divided into two minor elnsses, the 
pure Teutonic, and the Scandinavian. The ancient 'Teutonic languages 
were principally tlie Gothic, the Franconic, the old Saxon, and the 
Anglo-Saxon; from which the lespeclive modem dialects are derived. 
The old Scandinavian is preseiaed in its greatest purity in the present 
Icelandic, and the Danis-hand Swedish are derived fiom it. Tlie ^ixth 
claAS consists of the ladtic dialects, of which only the i(li«)ms of Livonia 
and Lithuania arc still existing; that bianeh of it which once prevailt‘d 
over Prussia proper, has been enlindy snperse<l(‘(l by the German. 'Du* 
seventh is formed by the numeious Sclavonic languages, wliich arc di- 
vided into an Eastein branch, of Achich the old Sebwonie and Knssian 
aie the principal ; and a U’e.steiu bianch, r*mon»r-( wlii( h (he I’olir.h and 
the llohcinian are tlie nn>st irm;nkal)l<'. '10 tin >•' ma'y be adcbnl some 
other ruder dialeels of dilferent luountaiiieeis, in tlu' ( '.me a,^lan inoiinlain.-, 
and on the frontieis of PeiMa, viz. the language's of Afghanistan, Be- 
looehistan, Kuidistan, and of the Ossetians in the (’aueasiis. We are, 
hoAAever, not yet in complete jxissession ol the means ot deterndning 
tlicir alHnlty, with any degree of eeitainty. 'I be Armenian, whlili was 
jirobably connected with the ancient and extinguished languages of Asia 
Minor, has certainly some aflinity to thi.s huge family; l>u( its liarsb and 
eorriiptcd jiroiiuneiation nvaK(‘S tlie conipaiison \eiy dill'cult. i he 
Avl'^le of this family exteiah'^, conse([uei»tly, from the (iaiigcs to tho shores 
nf the Atlantic, and forms oiu* .single (h.mi, which in Mune li acts only 
interrupted by an iinm.sion of liibes of a dilh'ient family ; and vcIkmi acc 
consider, that tAVO derivative languages of tlu-> slock, the iMigli^li and 
Spani.sh, have occupied almost th.e A'.lioleot the iicav world, ue eanimt 
hut admire this extensive ramification of two single languages, which 
once were each probably only minor dialects ot the same oiiginnl tongue. 

After this enuincratioiif it A\ill he A\ell to [loint out tin; iiio-.t stiiKing 
afiinities Avliiclt the Sansciit Ix'ars to some of (he otlier language -i ot this 
family. In doing this, we shall cliiefly select onr examples tiom (In* 
Greek and Latin, these languages being more ge.nenilly undej\sUn>d ^ ^'d 
wx* shall occasionally malm .some cor.ipaii.'' 0 ns al.^o with the ancient len- 
tfmic dialects. To include a gveater number of languam's m our pre- 
sent article would only excite confusion, without strengtliemr.gour inhf- 
ences; and as to a comp/ciiensive consideration ol the matter throughout 
all its philological suMetirs, and in all its bearings, such an ui.dertaking 
would form a'voliime of no small si/e, and recpiire the industry o, jears 
to accomplisli ; this, therefore, is equally heyond onr province. 

In a:mt>rely philological wmk, it would bo necessary to bejm the ana- 
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lysis by comparing the number of peculiar sounds in each language^ and 
fixing the number of letters which in one idiom correspond to tJiose of an- 
other. In our present sketch, however, this would lead us into too minute 
as well as innumerable details ; we shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
one instance only. The Sanscrit language possesses five labial lettws, the 
p, phf bf and wi, to which an aspirate bh succeeds. The Greek and 
Latin have only the four first, viz. tt, </>, pi f^; p, f b, m. By a compari- 
son of similar words, it appears that the Sanscrit hh corresponds to the 
/of the Latin, and the ((} of the Greek. The instances are these : bha- 
ratty (j}tpUifert, he bears; hhttSy light; bhhilcy Jindity he breaks, he 
divides; bhairavay ferax ; hhii,fuOy tfivu, &c. This method ot esta- 
blishing the correspondence of sounds must be applied to the whole pho- 
netic system of each language ; and it is only by those means that we 
can obtain an accurate comparative etymology. It is the more necessary 
to pursue this long and laborious operation, as it is imdeniahle that ety- 
mology has hitherto been, as Voltaire says, a science, in which the con- 
sonants arc of importance, and the vowels ol yione whatever. Many 
etymologists, indeed, have derived words in such way, as to have given 
rise to the folio «\ing epigram : 

4}fnnn ^ iont, iYfquus', ''ans dmite ; 

Mai'i il faut aN(»uer anssi, 

Que |Hnir nrriver jus(|u’ hi, 

11 a bleu chaiig6 sur la route. 

With respect to the nouns, the Sanscrit possesses three numbers, the 
singular, dual, and plural ; and besides the six cases, which arc to he 
found in the Latin, two additional ones ; one to express locality (as 
aybdhydydm vasaliy ho lives in Ayodhyfi); and one which expresses 
the instrument, by which a thing is done (as asind hanti, he kills with 
the sword). It would he an inteicsting investigation to inquire whether 
the Greek and Latin ever possessed cases of a similar import ; we shall 
here merely hint, that we consider the Homeric terminations in (jji, and 
(fuify as remains of an instrumental case in Greek : as in this example. 
(Od. VI. 6.) 

Bhjipi 5c tptprepoi ^(ray. 

Now', here, ptr,ipi is used in a construction, w’hich exactly corresponds 
with the Sansciit instrumental, which generally ends in bhih ; and we 
have already shown, that the bh of Sanscrit, and c/> of the Greek, are cor- 
responding letters. We may further remark, that amongst tlie Sclavonic 
dialects, the Russian possesses exactly the same eight cases as the 8am 
scrit ; and in the most ancient German, there is an instrumental case in 
the singular. As to the numbers, the Greek, as is well knowm, has a 
dual ; and in Latin the two words duo and atnbo seem to have preserved 
the traces of a dual number also ; the corresponding Sanscrit words are 
dvdu and ubhdit. 

The terminations of nouns in those languages also resemble each other ; 
the Sanscrit is in this point, as in most others, the richest. The Sanscrit 
nouns in as (masc.) d (fern.) am (neut.) are the same as the Greek in 
or 01/, and the Latin us, a, um. The nouns in i, correspond with the 
Greek in 15 , as in TtoXii ; ; and the Latin in is, as ensis ; and those in u, to 
the Greek in w, and Latin in us. The Sanscrit in ad, is exactly the' 
Greek in aw (as jww, Sanscrit nom. sing. naw^, or nads). The Latin is 
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lere dlffef^Bnt in the nominative {navis), but tlie accuRativo is evidently 
tlie sam^e aa in Sanscrit (Lat. 7iavem, Sans, ndvam). The Sanscrit in ai, 
corresponds with the Latin in e, as rai, noni. rdh, Lat. res. l,astly, tho 
Sanscrit has a great number of nouns, which terminate in consonants, to 
which the Greek and Latin of the third declension may ho compared, 
in whkh the consonant that precedes the intlexions, radically belongs to 
the word, as in gen. tpXoyit;, or in Jhs, flons. 

In order to avoid lurther tedious details, no shall give some examples 
from words, which are tho same in all tlmse languages ; as, for instance, 
mdtdy y-irripi mater. 




Sanscrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Sing. 

N. 



mater 


G. 

in.^tnh 


mat 1 is 


D. 

in.\tr(' 

Hrrrpi 

uiatri 


Ac. 

inAtjirani 

fxrjTfpa 

inutrem 

I*lur. 

N. 

inAtarah 

fiJlT^pt^ 

nmtrcs 


G, 

luAtrAin 

firjr^pcDV 

in.itrniu 


]J. 

luAtrihli) uh 

f.l1}Tpi(TL 

nuitiibn 


Ac. 

niAtiih 

/xrjTcpas 

nuities 


In Latin, tho accusativ(‘ of the plural in the third (Icclcu.sion is (lu‘ 
same as the nominative, 'i'his is o\a< lly tho case in the corresponding 
class of Sanscrit [louns also. I'unhcr, tho neuter gjunit'r in (SriM'k and 
Latin makes the nominative, accusative, and vocati\c, alike in all nouns. 
This is also the case in Sansciit, 

Another example is the following : 



Sanscrit. 

Latin. 

Sanscrit. 

(ireek. 

Sing. N. 

karma 

carmen 

jarns 

ytpas 

G. 

kannanas 

cuin.uiis 

j.';r.asas 

yepaoi 

U. 

karinauc 

ciirniini 

jarasA 

y{pai 

Ac. 

karma 

carmen 

jaras 

ytpas 

Plnr.N. 

karinAni 

carniina 

jar.Atisi 

yipaa 

G. 

karinaiiAm 

carmiinnn 

jaras.Ahi 

ytpduif 

D. 

kannahhyah 

carmiinhus 

jar«Al)liyah 

ytpairi 

Ac. 

karin.Ani 

curnnna 

jar.Atisi 

y/paa 


As a specimen of the coincidence between the Sansciit a ml the I cutonic 
dttilectfi, we shall give one example onlv ; hut one in nhich tlic word is 
exactly the same. 



Sanscrit. 

Gothic. 

Anglos. 

1( • l.nulie. 

Sing. N. 

sAnns 

Kuiins 

sunn 

sun 

G. 

febuAli 

snnA'is 

Mina 

'•on.tr 

1). 

shnav^ 

bUii.Au 

sunn 

s \ 111 

Ac. 

feAnuiKi 

snnu 

(^i)ini 

suuiir 

Plur. N. 

shna\ah 

sniijns 

sun a 

s\ ni-* 

Ci. 

st'mCin.Ani 

cuinx 

vnnena 

Minu 

1). 

sfinubh) ah 

siiiniin 

suimin 

hoiniiii 

Ac. 

fctAnClu 

sunuus 

b.iiia 

fioini 


As a specimen of the affinity of the Sanscrit to the Lottie, we subjoin 
the same word, in those two languages : 



Sanscrit. 

Lettic. 

N, 

sAnus 

siinns 

G. 

sAnAh 

snnaiiK 

Dat. 

sAnaxA 

siiniii 

Ac. 

sAnuui 

sunu 

Jnstium. sAnnij.A 

suuumi 

Locat. 

sAuavA 

sunuje 

Vocat, 

feAuo 

sunn 


Sanscrit. 

Leltir. 

PI. sAriavali 

hianis 

sAuAnAin 

KiinA 

siinublix uh 

htinnius 

.sAuAn 

suin'ii 

sunnbbih 

surmmis 

sAnnshu 

sniiAsc 

vAna>ah 

sunns 
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It may perhaps be objected to the examples here adduced, that tlie 
terminations are not exactly the same. The answer to this is, that a 
perfect coincidence in sound would prove more than it ought to do ; it 
would prove the identity, not the affinity of idioms. The affinity is 
proved, as soon as we can show, that tlie interchange of sounds Is the 
same in all analogous cases, and tliat the principles, on which the gram- 
matical structure is founded, are also the same. 

The adjectives being declined after the same forms as the nouns, it will 
bo sufficient merely to advert to two peculiarities; to the formation of 
genders, and of the degrees of comparison. The resemblance is here 
again very strildng ; the masculines in a.<f, make their feminines in d, 
their neuters in am, as the Greek in fern, a or ri, neut. ov, the Latin, 
vs, a, vrn; those in ii$, have the fern, in id, neut. in u, as the Gieek in 
v<;, €i/x, v; those in is, make is, is, i ; in Greek, i ; and is, is, c, in 

Latin : at the same time theie arc adjectives, wdiich make all the genders 
alike, just as in Greek and Latin. 

The form of the comparative is tara; the superlative, tama ; to wliich 
the Greek nnd e\idently correspond ; besides, some adjec- 

tives in Sanserjt arc irregular, and make the comparative in tyas, the 
superlative in ishtha, which again coincide with the (Jicek luv, and i<TTrj(;. 
Jt is curious, that in Latin, the irregular supeilatives in imits, as vlli- 
mus, agree with those wliicli are regular in Greek and Sanscrit: while 
the regular formation of the degrees in Latin more exactly approaches to 
those forms whieli are irregular in tin; tw’o other tongues. 

1'lie pronouns aie ij regular in all languages : wlien, theiefore, there is 
any cotncid<Mice in those iiregulaiities between dilfeient tf)ngiies, the 
affinity is proved ori stronger grounds, tl)an where it is of a more general 
nature. AVe shall first remark, as a stiiking coincidence, the following : 
Some pronouns, and other adjectives of a similar importance, make their 
neuter gender in Sanscrit terminate in d, not in am, after the gene- 
ral rule; as, for instance, tad, that; anyad, other. 'liiis is exactly the 
same, ns when the I.atin make the corresponding words end in this gen- 
der ill d, and the Greek in o; as atiud, aXXo. The affinity of the per- 
sonal projiouns appears cleaily fiom the following table : 


N. 

(thaw, I. 

tvam, thou. 

(i. 

nmwa, or vu' 

iava, or tC' 

Ih 

wain, am, or w?*.' 

tuhhyam, or 

Ac. 

mum, or md 

tudm, or tvd. 


The jflural of tlie ]>ronoun of the first person in Latin, nos, ngrocs with 
the Sansciit nas ; and oi the second person vos, to the Sanscrit vas. The 
Greek is here more distant; yui, however, is evidently to be compared 
with the Indian dual ndv. 

'1 he coincidence of there three languages in tlie conjugation of verbs 
is pel haps .still more stiiking, and of greater impoitance, as the verbal 
inflexion may he comidered the piincipal j'art of grammar. 

lint as Mr. Born has dwelt on the comparison of the verbal inflexion, 
in a vciy able ])nper, which appeared a ft w’ years ago, in the first Number 
of the O ri IK N TA n An X Ai s, we refer the reader to the information which 
lie will find the: e on this subject. 

Tlic follow ing are instance.s cf identical words in the three languages 
hef .le famed : It would he easy to give a much more numerous list ; but 
these will, perhaps, be sufficient for tlie present. 
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m 


SaufiCiit. 

asi$i 

anya 

aiitara 

arishtha 

itara 
• idam 
uda 
dArii 
vtra 
yuvan 
yu^a 

uiuia (moisten) 

hrid 

axi 

uAsA 

pad 

uari 

nava 

d^va 

varmaji 

varya 

s\A(lu (sweet) 
^ala 


Greek. 

Latin. 


eiKsis 

&Wot 

alius 


inter 

Apiarrot 



itii 


ilernm 


idem 



Spvf 



vir 


ju\tfni> 

^vyoy 

jii^inu 


uiula 

KapSla 

eor, eonll^ 

ViTfff 

oeulus 



nasiis 

iroDy, TToSJy 

pe>, pedis 

Ayvp 


vtos 

no\ O') 

^fot 

deus 


anna 



vaijiK 

/{5yy 

— . 


^alol•, valet). 


It is remarkable how nearly the names for I'avents and relations re- 
semble each other, as will be scon in the following instances : 


Sans. 

Gr. 

Lat. 

Sans. 

Cir. 

Lilt. 

pit.l 

VaTTjp 

pater 

dAvA 

Sayp 

(levir) 

luAtA 

(x-fjrrjp 

mater 


{(pparpia) 

frati r 

uaptA 


llepo^ 

s>as,i 


soror 

svasura 

tlKVpos 

■ 




The numbers are 

almost exactly 

ibe same 

in each of the tlnec laiv 

gunges ; 






Aka 

<7r 

nniH 

shnsli 

H 

sex 

dvi 


duo 

sauta 

ivra 

septem 

tri 

rp f7f 

tre*. 

ashta 

VKTU) 

oeto 

chatiir 

rtaffapfs 

(juatuor 

naN a 

ivvfo. 

uii\ein 

pauchu 

TTiytf 

cpiimpie 

dasa 

StKa 

deeeiu, &e. 


A peculiarity in the Latin, in forming the numbers ne\t before any 
tens, as, for instance, 19, is exactly coi responding to tlie Sanscrit 
unavinsati. 

The most remarkable coincidences of all, are, perhaps, to be f )tind in 
the verbs ; as for instance . 


dad Ami 

SiSwfii 

do 

nsti 

Iffrt pst, Ac. 

dadhAmi 



tiipAiui 

tuittw -■ 

tishthAmi 

Ifmnixi 

sto 

labh.Ami 

hap.^6iVU — 

asmi 

ilp.1 

sum 

InmbA 

lahttr 

asi 

4<r(Ti 

es 

vahAiiii 

\iho, Ai't 

The prepositions 

are the same in all 

the three languages : 

apa 

dird 

ah 

pari 

-nfpl — — — 

abhi 

kiri 



pi*ali 

trpd*-, f'/rporl) 

A 


ad 

pra 

irp6 pro 

autar 


inter 

parA 

- prse 

upa 

iw6 

sub 

ni 

ly in 

upari 

irtTtp 

super 

Si m 

ffiiff cum 

anu 


- — 
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Affinity of the Sanscrit 

In our anxiety to make our illustrations satisfactory and complete, we 
fear we have already trespassed on the patience of the general reader ; 
though there are many to whom these philological details will, we know, 
be acceptable. We pass, however, now, to more general matter. 

It is only by a general comparison of all those languages, which we 
have enumerated as bearing an affinity to the Sanscrit, that the nature and 
different degrees of this affinity can be placed in its real light. \V*e have 
only given a few instances of the similarity between them, but wc 
have no hesitation in saying that if this mode of comparison were carried 
to its full extent, it must be acknowledged by all, that these languages are 
dialects of one original tongue. Wc do not agree with those who endea- 
vour to derive either Sanscrit from Oieck, or Greek from Sanscrit, because 
the Sanscrit has peculiarities which are not in the Greek, nor can he 
deduced from the structure of the Greek language, and vice versa. It 
would therefore be more correct to consider tliein all as derivatives of one 
original tongue which is lost, and the very existence of Avhich is only 
known to us from the branches it has left. The Sanscrit comes perhaps 
nearest to this great original; and next to the Sanscrit, undoubtedly the 
Greek. 

It may be asked, whether this oiiginal language possessed any affinity 
to other families, to which we have alluded, paitlcularly to that which 
lias been called the Semmetic, and of which the Hebrew, Arabic and 
Syriac are dialects. This is a question of the highest interest and im- 
portance to a true knowledge of the history of mankind ; but, at the same 
time it is one qjf which it is extremely difficult to afford any solution 
which w'oiild be satisfactory to all parties. It is in fact the question, 
whether all languages can lie deduced from one parent stock, or w'hether 
it is ncc.essary to admit of more than one original language at the be<gin- 
ning of things. In a merely philological point of view, w’e confess that 
we are inclined to the latter opinion ; because Ave do not conceive how it 
Avould be possible to derive all languages from one juimeval tongue. It 
must be confessed at least, that we do not possess the means of tracing 
them all back to one common souice. Anyone may make the trial for 
himself ; but we will venture to say, that if he does not begin the investi- 
gation W'ith the fixed detei’inination of finding a ro.seml)lance hetw’cen all 
languages, he w ill undoubtedly arrive at the conclusion expressed above. 

certain points of resemblance can be traced between all tongues, 
cannot be denied ; but they arc mostly such as arise out of the general 
law’s of the human mind, and do uot amount to mueb more than 
sufficient to prove that all languages possess nouns, verbs, and particles ; 
declensions aird conjugations : even cases and tenses are not necessary 
to the existence of a language, though they are always expressed in each 
by some contrivance or another. 'J he general resemblances, therefore, 
cannot prove any affinity, any more than the fact of all men having five 
senses, would prove that all nations belonged to the same race. 

The comparison of languages, v. hich at present begins to be carried on 
with much more zeal and judgment than at any former period, and in 
aid of which examination we are everyday receiving additional facilities, 
has given birth to a new’ philological science, w’hich may be called Com- 
pnrativc Grammar. 

Comparative Giammar in the connecting link bctw’een the special 
giummavof any language, and the philosophical grammar, which teaebt's 
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the principlea common to all languages, without regard to any individual 
idiom. 1 he object ot Comparative Grammar must first be, to classify all 
languages under their respective heads of dialects, languages, and 
families of languages; to show the degree of affinity betweeu the dif- 
ferent branches of the same Ihmily ; to determine which brandies are to 
be considered as original, and which as derivative ; to account for their 
peculiarities, and to point out the general grammatical character of eadi 
family. It must then proceed to a comparison of the different families, 
to see whether there be any real historical affinity ; or, merely a general 
and necessary resemblance. Comparative Grammar will furnisli ample 
materials for the reflection of the philosophical grammarian; and will 
make the study of languages mucli easier, because it will teach the 
principles on which any peculiar class of languages is formed. 1 o a 
person who knows the general jirinciples on which the Arabic tongue is 
founded, it is extremely easy to acquire all the dialects which are con- 
nected with that language : and so it will he equally with all otliers. 

Comparative Grammar is a science of the gieatest value in pursuing 
investigations into the history of the ancimit world, as it affords the moans 
ot classifying the different nations under their ichpeclivc families, and of 
giving the most im])ortant informalion as to tlieir various migrations. 

By the affinity of the ancient languagi's of Kurojie to tlie Sanscrit and 
Persian, it is estahUslud, as an hi.^toiical fact, iliat these people were 
oiiginally inhabitants of Asia, and at some very remote }>eiiod migtated 
fioin tlieir original abodes to tlie countries where wa* find them at tlie 
ilawai of hhtory. As to the course which they took, or tjie place wliich 
was the original huhitatioii of all tho.se tiihes, Comparative (Irammar can 
of course give no information ; and thi.s is a (pie-siion which w'c shall 
perhaps never bo able satisfactoiily to answer. We may safely assert, 
liowTver, that this place i.s to be sought in some part of Interior Asia; 
hut in what exact part, it is not so easy to determine. As to India, we 
think that notliing can be more erroneous than the idea that ihi' earliest 
tribes of men originated there. We have even strong lea.-^ms irul<'(*d for 
believing that the Brahmins themscdvo.s migrated into India iVoiri a more 
northerly country, to vviiich they originally belonged. It would hi* foreign 
to the object of this article to state any of lho.-.e reaMur-. Inue; we may 
])erhaps at some future time, however, have an opjiortnnity of freatiin^ 
tliis intere.sting and extended subject in the manner whicli it de.scrves. ^ 
A Comparative Grammar of all the languages derived from tlie .San- 
scrit, is a w’ork that would tlirow consideralile light on Orient, il literature 
and history, and be a valuable acquisition to liteiatuic in gcner.il. It is 
to be regretted that none of tliose geuthmen engaged in tin* Company’s 
service in India, wdio arc acquainted w'ith (h(‘ Sansciit, and who have 
the best opportunity of studying the vernacular dialcf ot the country, 
have ever undertaken this Iaboriou.s but useful and int«’restlng task. 'I’hc 
h^ast India Company has already jmhlished several oxjiensive works on 
Oriental literature, w'hich are executed in such a manner as (0 he not at 
all worth the expense bestowed on them ; hut the Directors liave held out 


* An arijiity of language implies alwa}** a certain .'iffiiiity of religious and 

mythological ideas j ami this afViuity terlainly docs exist between the uiiciciit 
nations of Asia anti luiropc, a circumstance which alone w<Hj|d give a gn*at ex- 
tensiou to the iuvc->tigatiun of this ijuhject, if pur>ucd lu all it'* rarniticali‘»ns. 
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no inducement foF a great and perfect work of this kind, the advantages 
of which must be apparent to all who will take the pains to reflect on tlie 
subject. Although we can hardly expect the Directors to be themselves 
acquainted with the merits of any work that might be produced on Com- 
parative Grammar ; yet we may venture, perhaps, to hope that the hint 
here thrown out will be not altogether lost on them. They have^nly to 
offer a liberal reward, and we have no doubt the volume would be soon 
produced. It is for them to determine whether such an application of 
their funds would not be as honourable to ^hemselves as it would be bene- 
ficial to the interests of knowledge. 

In a succeeding Number, we shall endeavour to present our readers 
with a general view of Sanscrit literature, embracing the principal topics 
of interest which its investigation presents. 


stanzas. 

llosA ! I will not ask thee now 
A pardon for my simple lays ; 

For well I feel thine heart will glow 
To hear my voice of love and praise. 
Though all on earth to thee I owe, 

And higher meed thy virtues claim ; 

Yet must the numbers sweetly flow, 

That breathe and bless thy name. 

And think not he, whose faithful heart 
Dictates the rude but honest strain, 

Could ever feel one moment’s smart 
From the world’s coldness or disdain. 
Enough, if thou approve the lay, 

And own that grateful love is mine ; 
Though haply it may ill repay 
A tenderness like thine I 

But not alone the Muse’s care — 

For thee the fervent heart shall glow. 

Still prompt and proud thy fate to share 
Through every change of weal or woe. 

Oh ! heed not then the false world’s smile, 
Thine is one fond aijd steadfast friend, 
Who from its insult and its guile 
Will guide thee and defend ! 


D. L. R. 
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the evils of an unpaid magistracy: and the benefits of 

PUBLICITY. 

So nmch hag of late been written and said on the subject of Unpaid 
Maeistratea, in the way of comments on the acts of particular individuals, 
that we deem no apology necessary for laying before our readers the 
following inquiry into the merits of the system itself. The branch of 
thU inquiry, which is confined to the subject of an Unpaid Magistracy, 
consists oftv/o parts; first, to ascertain whether in any case an unpaid 
magistracy would be desirable; and, secondly, whether the unpaid ina- 
oi^acy of England, in particular, is a useful and eftective institution. 

And, first, as to an Unpaid Magistracy in general. To render our 
conclusions at all satisfactory, it will be necessary that the object or end, 
in establishing any such institution, should be constantly kept in view. 
The only legitimate object of any such institution, is the giving due 
execution and effect to the laws of the land. Slippering these lau-s to 
be good, the more numerous the facilities afford od tor obtaining t leir 
protection the better; and this cannot be atuined without having a 
Lnsiderable number of individuals, dispersed through the countiy, whoso 
duty it will be duly to administer those laws, and ready to administer 
them at all times, either personally, or, in some cases, by a 
deputy : otherwise, were they to act only wlien they pleased , it " ““W ho 
in their power, in most cases, to commit great “'f 3” 

refusal to act. For as injustice may at any time liavo jilncc, so oug it 

the remedy at all times to be at hand. i ^ u vvhfit i •irn 

Some oUuT country gentlemen will bo apt o cxchnm, Wtet are 
we to have no respite, no recreation, constantly haldc to ho calkd up > i 
to settle any paltry squabble which it may please any low ignora^ h - 

lows to bring befL\s?”-Respite? Yes; so ar f 

health: provided a deputy is substituted in tie , a ^ 

magistrates, liable to the same regulations as their 

rest, all we have to say is, that our object is not ‘o'" 1“““ 

and what would not, be most likely to .lemands that cer- 

contrary, our object is to show that the pu ) ic in 1 .. 

tain things should be done; namely, that t ic .aws s 
nistered, and that to this end certain functionaries 
administer them. Now, as it would seem f 

paltry or not, are seldom likely to arise from a 

trates, but generally froni a desire to injure so^^^ acts 

no reason why the course of public justice of ^the 

suit the convenience of the magistrates, w nreveuting and iwt- 

public, and are appointed for the express purpo p 

ting an end to injustice. ^ ^cmetrate like that of any 

As the due exercise of the functions of . ^ ,^o individual 

' other non-sinecure undergone an exami- 

should be appointed to that to have possessed that 

nation, by which he has proved and shown luBiseii to a 

nowledge. 

Oriental Herald^ Vol, 3. ^ ^ 
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EvUs of an Uji^d Magistracy : 

These magistrate^ "must necessarily possess great power. But as 
magistrates are but men, and as all nien possessing power will most 
probably, and generally do, abuse that power whenever it is their in* 
terest so to do, unless restrained by some efficient check, so will ma- 
gistrates. 

We shall therefore endeavour to show what will constitute an.efficient 
oheck. The most obvious check that presents itself is responsibility : by 
making the magistrate responsible for all his acts to some assignable in- 
dividual, say the functionary who appointed him, and to the Legislature, 
by either of whom he might at any time be displaced. This would cer- 
tainly be a check as far as it went ; but it would be almost nugatory, un- 
less conjoined with another check, namely, publicity ; and when so con- 
joined, we think the check would be rendered efficient. 

The grand object for which it is desirable that justice should be ad- 
ministered is, that the people may know that it is administered : and in 
proportion to the extent of this knowledge will be the feeling of security 
on the part of the public. That the public may know that justice is 
administered, it is absolutely necessary that the public should have access 
to the room in which it is alleged that it is administered. By this means 
too) the check to the power of the magistrate is rendered complete ; for 
the force of the popular or moral sanction is such, that it would restrain a 
magistrate from doing many an unjust act, which he might otherwise be 
tempted to commit, notwithstanding his liability to be called to account 
for it. The punishment inflicted by the moral sanction for any abuse of 
his power, would be certain and immediate, and would of course lead to 
ulterior punishment at the hands of bis superior : whereas, were the 
public excluded, any such abuse might never reach the ears of the 
Minister or the Legislature, and consequently no punishment whatever l>e 
inflicted : in any case the punishment could not but be remote and un- 
certain. 

The desirable end to be obtained, however, is, that the greatest possi- 
ble portion of the public should know what is going on in the Courts of 
J ustice ; but as a very small portion indeed of the public can at any one 
tjme be present in any such courts, it remains to be seen whether any 
other means can be found to promote that end : and undoubtedly no 
better means can be devised than that of permitting reports of the pro- 
ceedings before these magistrates to be published in the public journals : 
no other organ could possibly convey in so efficient a manner the desired 
information as these spontaneous reports, in which a spirit of competitioo 
will ensure to the public tlie fullest and best accounts that can be given 
of what takes place. 

Under a plan such as the above, where the magistrate would possess 
the appropriate aptitude, would be responsible for aay negligence in the 
exercise of his functions, or for any almse in the exercise of them, all 
his proceedings being public, — ^under such a plan at this, it is evident 
that in so far as regards the administration of justice, it will not matter 
whether these functionaries are content to serve without a salary or not. 
As a matter of economy, it would, undoubtedly be desirable that they 
should Serve gratis. It is not probable, however, that under Such restric- 
tions, men in sufficient numbem would be found willing to serve Xvithout 
a atJd in this eas^ the tnost economical plan \^ould be that rescom- 
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nuii^lea by’ the veawsAIe Benthani, ■ namely, thifu patriotic auetioM 
^otild b® held) at .wbicn the candidate for election Ahould declare what 
he is willing to give, if any thing, to the common fund of the territory 
in the event of his being elected to the office; each candidate being 
allowed*to bid against every other, as at a common auction. The only 
difference we should propose would be this, namely, that out of a number 
of candidates equally well qualified, he who bid the highest should be 
chosen, which cannot be the case in the other plan, as the election is to 
be made by a number of electors — in this plan by a single individual. 

We now come to the second part of our inquiry, namely, whether the 
Unpaid Magistracy of this country is an institution adapted for the due 
administration of the laws. 

Our unpaid magistracy has sprung originally from an institution of 
rather a democratic nature, which, like so many others, has been ivrested 
out of the hands of the people by the Crown. They were firmerly called 

Conser^tors of the Peace,” and were elected by the freeholders in each 
county; except some who became such in virtue of their office. In the 
reign of Edward III., however, we find they were appointed by the King’s 
Commission, for by 1 Ed. 3. at. 2. c. 16. it is said tliat, “ For the better 
keeping and maintenance of the peace, the king will, that in every county 

? ood men and lawful, &c. shall be assigned to keep the peace” : and by 
8 Ed. 3. c. 2. Two or three of the best of reputation, &c. shall be 
assigned, &c. by the king’s commission.” 

But it was not until the statute 34 E. 3. c. 1. that this body became 
of much importance, for by it they were empowered to hoar and deter- 
mine felonies and trespasses. This statute provided, that in every county 
one lord, and three or four of the most worthy, with some learned in the 
hw, should act as justices of the peace, for so tliey were styled after the 
passing of this act : the body afterwards increased to sui'h a degree, 
that their numbers were limited to six ; and then increased to eight, for 
each county, by 12 R, 2. c. 10, and 14 R. 2, c. 11. It need hardly be 
stated, that at present these statutes are not acted upon, as the numl)er 
of juBticos amount in many instances to eight times tlie number laid 
down by them as the maximum. Besides the eight, provided for 
8i)ecially by the statute, all dukes, earls, barons, and bannerets, could 
Oct as justices of the peace. These latter, however, were not obliged to 
reside in the county, which it was provided by 2 H. 5 , b. 1. c. 4. the ' 
ferrner should do. 

The following from the statute of 18 H. 6. c. 11. is so striking a picture 
of the effects of placing power in the hands of ignorant and irresponsible 
men, that we cannot help quoting it : 

Now of late in many countiei of England, the greatest nmTi])cr have been 
deputed atHi assigned, which before this were not wont Uy be, whereof some be of 
'Onall behaviour, by whom the p<M>ple will not be governed nor ruU d, and some 
for their necessity do great extortion and oppression upon the j)eople, wher^d 
l?reat inconveniences be likely to rise daily, if the King, &c. thereof do not provide 
a remedy. 

• A fetnt&y was, however, provided : it was this, that no one could be 


J We allude to that profound writer’s admirable work, laUtuled Rmugh^ a 
Ntw Plan for the Organizatiou of the Judicial Establishmeut in France, 

Tit. iU, Sect. U. D. 6. 
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a justice who was not possessed of lands of the yearly T^hn§ of 120/ , 
and this sum, by 5 Geo. 2. c. 11. is altered to 100/., which amounts to 
nearly the same value as 20/. of Henry the Sixth’s time. 

After searching all the statutes * which have any relation to the subject, 
it will be found that there is not any the slightest provision made for 
ascertaining whether or no any individual before he is appointed as a 
justice, possesses the appropriate knowledge for the exercise of the func- 
tions of hie office ; we merely find vague terms made use of, such as 
“ good** men, “ most worthy** men. Now we apprehend, men may be 
good and worthy, without knowing any thing more of the duties of a 
justice of the peace than the man in the moon : and what sort of men 
these were who were appointed for their worthiness in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, we may form some conception of, by the emphatic language 
used by Parliament, namely, that, so bad were they, that “ the people 
will not be governed nor ruled by them.^' 

The only qualification now required, besides their being w^orthy’^ 
men is, not that they should understand the duties' of their office, and be 
responsible for any abuse of their power, but that they should have a 
certain yearly income ! It would be equally puzzling to find out how this, 
any more than the possession of worthiness, could instil into an individual 
the knowledge requisite to the due performance of certain fiinctions : but 
so it has been settled by act of parliament, — and what is it that an act of 
parliament cannot do ? 

As to their responsibility, they are appointed under the direction of 
the King, by the Lord Chancellor, and under him again by the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, and their office subsists during the King’s plea- 
sure. Of course the Chancellor is not responsible to any body for having 
placed an unfit individual in the commission ; in fact, as we stated at the 
beginning of this inquiry, it would be necessary to have a functionary 
whose principal duty (owing to the number of magistrates requisite 
in such a populous country,) should consist in examining and appointing 
• individuals desirous of serving as justices. But as we do not doubt the 
system is found to ‘ work well of course, it matters not whether efficient 
or inefficient individuals get into the commission. 

For a view of the remedy provided, in case any of these ^‘worthy men 
should ever happen, by any possibility, to abuse their power, we must 
call the attention of our readers to the following, from Judge Blackstone: ’ 

And as to the powers given to one, two, or more justices by these several 
statutes, that from time to time have heaped upon them such an infinite variety 
of business, that few care to undertake, and fewer understand the oflice ; they are 
such and of so great importance to the public, that the country is greatly obliged 
to any worthy magistrate, that without sinister views of his own, will engage in 
this troublesome service. And therefore, if a well-meaning justice makes any 
undesigned slip in his practice, g^eat lenity and indulgence is shown to him in the 
courts of law : and there arc many statutes made to protect him in the upright 


• Namely, *1 Ed. 3. c. 16 ; 4 Ed. 3. c. 2 : 18 Ed. 3. St. 2. c. 2 : 34 Ed. 3. c. 1 : 
12 Rich. 2. c. 10 ; 13 Rich. 2. St. 1. c. 7 : 2 H. 5. St. 1. c. 4 : 18 H. 6. c. 11 ; and 
1 Ed.4.c.2 ; 1 R.3.C.3: 3. H. 7. c. I : 4 H. 7. c. 12 : 1 M. St. 2. c. 8 : I & 2 P. 
&M. c. 13: 2&3P. &M.C. 10: 7 Jac. 1, c. 5 : 21Jac. l.c. 12: 6Geo.H.c.21. 
sec. 10 : 9 Geo. 1. c. 7 : 5 Geo. 2. c. 18 & 19 : 15 Geo. 2. c. 24 : 16 Geo. 2. c. 18 : 
18 Geo. 2. c. 26. sec. 11 : 24 Geo. 2. c. 44 & 55 : 26 Geo. 2. c. 14 &27 : 27 Geo. 2. 

c. 16 ^ JO : 30 Geo. 2. c. 24 : 1 Geo. 3. c. 13 ; and 7 Geo. 3. c. 21. 
f’' 9 Cofomeutarics on the Laws of England, 5cc, 1st ed. vol. i. p. 342. 
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and Benejils of Publkity, 

dbcharge of hk ofilce ; which, among other priv ileges, prohibit such justices from 
being sued for any oversight without notice beforehand ; and stop all suits begun, 
OB tender made of sufficient amends. But on the other hand, any malicious or 
tyrannical abuse of their q^ce is sure to be severely punished ; and all i>crsons 
who recover a verdict against a justice for any willul or malicious injury, are 
entitled to double costs. 


By tills it appears, that fetv care to understand the business of a justice 
of the peace ; and what is the reason of this ? is it not because they arc 
not required to understand it? The interest of the public demands that 
they should understand it ; and therefore, if unpaid magistrates will not 
undertake to understand it, paid magistrates should be appointed who did 
understand it. As to redress in case of injustice on the part of any of these 
magistrates^ it is almost perfectly nugatory ; for to the great majority of 
the people, the carrying on a suit against a justice would be impossible, 
from the enormous expense attendant upon it : and then who is to dis- 
tinguish between “ slips'" or “ oversiyhiSy" and “ ynalicioiis" or “ tyran- 
nical" abuses of power, more especially when he knows that “ great 
lenity and indulgence’' is shown to them in the courts of law i And even 
w’ith respect to those who can afford it, it would be a very diflicult matter 
to get redress ; for it is no easy matter in such cases to prove that “ wilful 
or malicious injury” is not part and parcel of the “ upright discharge of 
his office." , . 

There is, however, another mode of redress in certain cases, which is 
by appeal to the Quarter Sessions, i. c, to the justice himself who is 
appealed from, assisted by his brother magistrates of the same county : 
and of course it would he nothing less than evidence of insanity, to sup- 
pose that such worthy" men could do so unworthy a thing as that ot 
ever being biassed in their judgment, by any sort ot sympathy towards 
any fellow-labourer in so troublesome a service. ’ 

No provision whatever is there, rc((uiring that the proceedings of the 
unpaid magistrates should be in public : they uiay and do hear and de- 
cide cases in their closets, in their kitchens, or wherever else they 
Is this a likely way to ensure the due administration ol the laws . C n 
the contrary, if the end in view had been the contriving a system for 
their undue administration, could any better plan have been bit upon . 
Irresponsible power is placed in the hands of individuals whose interis 
it will oftentimes be to abuse that power; and lor fear t ie eye o u- 
public might deter them from so doing, tliey arc allowed to act in le 
dark. Under such a system, is it to be wondered at that we 
hear of acts of the grossest oppression on the part ot these inagis ra e 
No : the wonder is, that any body should expect, under such a system, 


different results. . . 

But latterly, publicity more or less has had place, more 

• poUceofficesi^ and reports of the proccedini;shaveaccord.nglyajnear.dia 

thenew 8 pap;rs, and have been attended w.th the most f 

not only acting as a check upon the magistrate, ni a so in “ . ^ j 

ends of justice, by contributing to the prevention and 
in vario-lts rva^s. In short, the many good elfec s 
reports.aeemed to he universally acknowledged, « ”'‘‘’1 °.j. 1 j 

deretl from the bench, that these tepoits were not only illegal 

^ The inagtstratcs attached tij these olflecs recei' c a stated salary 
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€hievou8.s This is ndl th« first time that they hare been aitathematiged : 
on the contrary? it is merely a revival of a warfare which always has ex- 
isted, more or less openly, on the part of the Ju^es, against publicity. 

We shall examine the arguments brought foi^ard to sh^ that these 
reports have a mischievous tendency; because, if they are juM, as far as 
regards police offices, they will be just, as regards the offices of thQ unpaid 
magistrates, or of any judge, whatever may be his denomination. 

Mr. Justice Bayley is the champion on this occasion. None of the 
other Judges are reported to have urged any thing. Mr. Justice Bayley 
is reported to have said, on this subject, as follows ; 

1 am of opinion that to publish e.r~parte depositions against a man hefore he is 
nut on his trial, is highly criminal, because it has a tendency to prevent his 

naving a fair trial afterwards Do you think it no personal hijury to a man 

to be down upon his trial with a prejudice against him ? The quesUou is, 

whether, by law, a police office ought, or ought not, to be open to the public. .... 
There is a very material distinction between a court of justice and a police office, 

Ar the learned Judge has vouchsafed to give his reasons for his 
opinion, we shall take the liberty of examining whether those reasons 
are valid or not. A nd first, as to the alleged tendency which these reports 
have to prevent a fair trial, by creating a prejudice against the individual 
to be tried. This, we think is nothing but a vulgar error ; were it true, 
it would go to prove that all trials are unfair, a doctrine which we suppose 
the learned Judge would haidly he prepared to maintain. For, as it is 
certain that judges and juries can only hear one statement at a time ; 
and as they must necessarily herr first the statement against the indi- 
vidual to be tried, it follows, if the reasoning of the learned Judge be 
Con^ect, that because they have heard an ex-parte statement fitfet, there- 
fore they will be prejudiced against him. Now all that the newspapers 
do in giving these reports, is to give that statement which is always made 
to the jury, by the counsel for the prosecution. So that if they prejudice 
the jury, so does the speech of the counsel ; this statement, however, iS 
either proved or disproved by evidence: but, because the jury has heard 
ati ex-parte statement first, will they believe it, when it is disproved 

by evidence ? . » j Uf 

This prevalent notion of a prejudice against a prisoner, arises no doubt 
from that ridiculous maxim of law which wo now and then hear even the 
Judges boasting of; namely, that the law supposes every man innocent 
until found guilty. Why then ere offenders apprehended ? their appre- 
hension must of itself be a piece of injustice, on the supposition of their 
innocence. According to English law, a magistrate may commit a n. an 
to prison, where he ma^y lie for three months before he is tried , and \et 
that man may be declared innocent, as is frequently the case, by the 
verdict of a jury. Is this supposing a man itmocent until found guilty, 
by locking him up in prison tor three months?— He is, on the contrary, 
first taken up because he is believed to be guilty, and is kept ih close 
custody until liis supposed guilt is either confirmed, or his innocence estab- 
lished, by the result of the trial that follows. 

The learned Judge then shifts his ground, and setting aside the 
merits of the case, says, the real question is, whether by Idiv these 
Police Offices should be open. Here of course we cannot cope Wiffi hia 

: . Mi . 

> We allude, to the case ef Duucan v, Thwaitw# 
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Lonbfct'p, tt it depjfnas Mtirely upon his will, and that of his colleairuos, 
to make any thing law which they please. * ® 

The next objection is. that a Police Office is not a Court of Justice. 
Now thie has nothing to do with the <juestion; the (|uestion is, wliether 
Police Reports produce a greater portion of good or evil. But iu fact 
it is a n\pre (|uibble* The Judges in the one Court do not possess so much 
power as the Judges in the other, and have not the same rank. 'Die 
only ‘‘ material distinction” is, that the room in which the Magis- 
trate decide# cases is not so large as the room in which the Judge 
presides. 

Upon tb® Ti^hole, then, it would appear, that any thing which could bo 
ip the least calculated to provide an efficient check Ui the power of the 
unpaid magistrates, has been most carefully avoided. And the reason of 
this is plain. Those country gentlemen, and others, who now officiate, 
officiate in most instances in order to fill up their time, to prevent 
ennui: so that those who now act for the sake of amusing themselves 
for a few hours in the day, by convicting poor wretches under the Gamo 
Laws, would not be disposed to act under such restrictions as we have 
pointed out, and such as it is absolutely necessary for tin' ends of good 
judicature should be imposed on them ; altliough, if thchc restriclious woie 
imposed, the Crown would lose its influence over tiiat class of irulivi- 
duals, which by the non-imposition of any such restrictions it at present 
possesses. 

It is not our intention to give instances of abuse of power on the part 
of these magistrates, (indeed, this would be an endless task,) because we 
have been arguing on general principles, by which we think it has boon 
proved, that the efficiency of a magistracy depends upon three essential 
points: viz. — I. Their appropriate aptitude— II. Their responsibility, 
and — III. The publicity of the proceedings. 

Not one of these points has been provided for in constituting tim 
magistracy of this country : consequently, such a magistracy can l»c no 
otherwise than inefficient. 

When, however, any complaint is made against any of these maols. 
trates, the ready reply is, “ O! but they ajc tnfpnid : think of the 
obligations under which the country lies to them for their dihinterested 
exertions. If you find fault with them in this way, liow can you expect 
that gentlemen will trouble themselves about keeping tlic peiw e of tin* 
country; that they should devote so much of their valuable time t«» 
public purposes 

It is true they are not paid a stated salary 5 but it is not the most 
difficult thing in the world to conceive, that possessing the power they 
do, they may, by possibility, — although, far be it from us to iinj>iiie bad 
motives to them, — we say, they may, by possibility, find out other 
means by which to pay themselves. But, however this may lie, it 
matters not whether they are paid or unpaid ; it is not that which con- 
stitutes an efficient magistuicy, as we have be/ore stated. In fact, the 
circumstance of their not having a salary, we are inclined to think, 
makes them less respctnsible than they would be, were they to receive 
otte. Wjy rate, it would serve to remove a blind (which fortonately, 
however, is becoming more and more transparent,) as to their disia 
terestedness ; which at any rate, would not appear to extend to the w'bole 
the mernbw# of thii worthy body j fwr the lion, Grey Bennett is 
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reported to have said at the last Surrey Quarter Sessiond; speaking of 
unpaid magistrates : — 

His own experience had taught him the extent of the corruptions now prac- 
tised. He had been the chairman of the committee in the House ofXoimnuns : 
that committee sat for two years, and he could take upon himself to say that 
there never had been, "-in the most corrupt imagination of the most c6rrupt of 
men, a more scandalous scene of corruption than was developed in .evidence 
before that committee.? 

In concluding this article, we take the liberty to give our readers 
a piece of information, which will be, no doubt, new to most of them, 
and which may serve to put them on their guard when speaking of 
magistrates ; while at the same time, it will evince the extreme anxiety 
of the law to have people called by their proper names': it is this, 
namely, that, ‘‘ Tov.all a justice of peace a buffleheaded fellow, or to say 
he (loth not understand law, are indictable.” ® 


REQlJIEM. 

Weep ye not for the dead.*’— Jer. xxii, 10, 

The day of woe, the mortal strife, 

The dark vicissitudes of life, 

Have had their influence; but the day, 

I he strife, the change, have passed away : 

The loud storm howled — and was no more — 

The thunder burst — then died the roar ; 

^Twas all an agonizing scene — 

A dream which is not — but hath been, 

O weep not for the dead ! 

They rest upon their quiet bed. 

Sleeping with undelirious head. 

The deep distraction of the breast 
Subsides into a placid rest : 

The hollow wild eyes, dim and dry, 

Are closed, and slumbering pleasantly : 

The countenance of cloud and sadness 
Hath the pale look of solemn gladness. 

O weep not for the dead ! 

O weep not that the w(jary day 
Sinks to the sepulchre of night ; 

It fades to blaze with purer ray 
The morrow’s resurrection light. 

Its dawn is up— ^the fleecy sky 
Reddens in orient majesty : 

Impearled with an immortal dew 
The bland creation smiles anew. 

O weep not for the dead ! 

^ Calcutta, CrTfiEliOK. 


? See the Morning Chronicle, Oct. 20, 1824. 

^ ® Vide Shaw’s, [’factical Justice of peacc; voh i, p, 16. 
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LADY HESTER STANHOPE IN SYRIA. 

A VOLUME of Travels among the Arab Tribes inhabiting the countrie^ 
East of Syria and Palestine,* by the Editor ol this Pul>li cation, is just 
about to issue from the press i and as anj’ coniprclieiisive or general re- 
view 01 the merits or defects of such a work might be liable to the impu- 
tation of partial or interested motives if it appeared in these pages, wc 
have thought it might be acceptable to the readers of the Oriental Herald 
to see the place of such a review supplied by an extract of some one 
portion of the volume, that might j^osscss sufiicient interest to he read in 
a connected form ; and yet be sufficiently complete to be perfe ctly intelli- 
gible, without reference to the matter that might precede or follow it. 
Under this impression, we have selected that poition which relates to tho 
stay of the author at the hospitable abode of Lady Hester Stanhope in 
Syria, as possessing the peculiar features adverted to above ; and as 
being likely to interest readers of every class, to wliom tlie idea of an 
English female of distinction choosing a remote part of a Turkish pro- 
vince for her permanent residence, presents the most opposite, yet extra- 
ordinary associations. We quote the exatt words of the volume, com- 
mencing at that particular part where the desciiption that wc have 
selected for this article begins.- 


In speaking of the spot which has been chosen by my kind and hos- 
pitable entertainer, Lady Hester Stanhope, for lier residence m ar Seyda, 
and of the nature of the establishment maintained by her in Syria, 1 feel 
all the embarrassment inseparable from a desire to comnmnicate as 
much as may be fairly considered of public interest respecting the lilo 
and habits of this distinguished lady, and yet to keep strictly within tho 
the limits presenbed by delicacy and gratitude towards one, wliom I 
shall never cease to remember with the strongest ieelings of admiration 
and respect. I cannot be ignorant of the intense curiosity which the 
bare mention of her Ladyship's name has repeatedly awakened, and that 
more especially in the bosoms of the most amiable among her own sex. 
In contrasting the motives and conduct ot the most elevated women of 
England, wdiose ambition seems to be confined to the enjoyment of plea- 
sures contained within the circle of fashionable lile, witli the more daring 
and romantic feelings that appear to actuate the lady who is the subject 
of these remarks; or in comparing the danger and enterprise of a life 
passed amid deserts and mountains, surrounded liy wandering tribes, 
and fierce and hostile nations, with the quiet and seclusion of a domestic 
circle at home, — all parties appear anxious to unriddle Avhat to them 
seems inexplicable, the motive w'hich could have led to such a choice as 
the former, by one who might have commanded all the pleasures t lat 


> Travels among the Arab Tribes inhabiting 
Palestine: made in a journey from Nazareth to tlu; 

Sea; from thence through the Great Phdu of the Hauriln, to J 

Lebanon, fiaibcek, and, by the Valley of ibc Orontes, to ^*’^^***^*”’ r . Ji ... 
Aleppo. With An Appendix, containing a refutatum ot vcrUiu « ^ 

himnieg, industriously circulated against the Bv f s 

Burckhardt, Mr. William John Bankes, and the Quarterly Rc' ^ 

Buckingham. 4to., with IllustraUous and a Map. Longuinri and .> 

^ Chapter xx. p. 117 ct w'<iq- 
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the latter is capable of affording. I have been questioned, in society, 
to very weariness upon this point, by those who knew of my having 
remained under Lady Hester's roof for, a short period ; for after assigning 
what I have always understood and believed to ber the true motive of this 
self-exile from her native land, the parties inquiring, being unable to 
understand what they themselves have never felt, have evidently remained 
in all their former incredulity ; and given up the riddle (for so it appeared 
to them) in despair. When the causes of incredulity are so deep-rooted 
as these, they are too difficult to be removed by a brief narrative : but, 
observing, as well as I am able,^the limits, which a sense ol gratitude, 
as well as honour, prescribe to me, I will endeavour to communicate 
what 1 have myselif heard, and have long been accustomed to consider as 
correct upon this subject, though without being able to vouch for its 
entire accuracy in every minute particular. 

It is known to most Englishmen that Lady Hester Stanhope was a 
near relative of the late Mr. Pitt: and that during the latter part of his 
administration especially, she enjoyed his friendship and confidence in a 
very high degree. This circumstance necessarily brought her more fre- 
quently into the society of the several members of the royal family, of 
the many distinguished foreigners who then sought an asylum in Eng- 
land, and of the ministerial circles generally, than even her distinguished 
birth and connexions would, without such associations, alone have effected. 
Her superior understanding and fascinating manners could not fail, 
under any circumstances, to command a large share of the respect and 
esteem of those who were brought within their sphere of influence : but, 
added to the high confidence which she was known to enjoy with the 
minister of the day, from personal regard as well as near relationship, 
the influence of these amiable and attractive qualities were of course 
additionally powerful. The necessary consequence of this was the receipt 
of a large portion of homage from an extended circle, and abundant 
means of gratifying all the benevolent wishes which it must form one of 
the most delightful prerogatives of power to indulge, that of assisting 
merit to obtain what its unaided claims would never procure, the distinc- 
tion and reward it deserved. 

The death of Mr, Pitt, in addition to the sorrow which the loss of any 
near and beloved relative must inflict, was attended with a great, if not 
a total change in all the circumstances that had hitherto yielded only 
continued delight. The health of her Ladyship was about the same 
time seriously affected ; and the depression of her spirits naturally re- 
tarded her recovery. Change of climate, scene, and circumstance was 
recommended and adopted. Lady Hester accordingly quitted England 
for France, and remained there until the second war with Napoleon ; 
in whose estimation she held so high a place, that eve^ possible facility 
was granted to her passage through the country, at a period when unusual 
difficulties impeded the way of almost every foreigner, and of English 
subjects more especially. Italy became next the sojourn of the illustrious 
traveller ; then Greece, and at last Constantinople. The good effects of 
these changes of scene and climate, which had been profeelionaily 
recommended, were every day more visible. Her Ladyship's health- and 
spirits rapidly improved : and the agreeable associations of passing over 
classic ground ; the fine skies of Greece ; the glowing beauties of the 
Turkish capital, or its immediate neighbourhood, from the Dardanelles 
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to tbv Euxin©, induding the Hellesjxmt and Bosphorus ; the occasional 
society of many English travellers of distinction then at Constantinople, 
and the profound respect paid by the Turks to all lier wishes, wliich 
were as much regarded, indeed, as if they were commands, induced a 
very natural desire to see more of the country under their dorainiou before 
she returned home. 

In the course of these further excursions, if hazardous and difficult 
voyages and travels may be so called, Lady Hester Stanhope visited 
Egypt, staid some time at Cairo, and was the lirst, and up to this time, I 
believe,” the only English lady that ever entered tlie Great Pyramid of 
Gizeh, near the ruins of Memphis. She was also w recked on the* island 
of Cyprus, from whence herself and attendants were taken off by Captain 
th^n in the Salsetto frigate, on the Smyrna station. She subse* 
quently made a journey to Ptilmyra, in company with several English 
gentlemen, among whom was Mr. Bruce, the heroic deliverer of Lava- 
ktte. She visited also Jerusalem, Damascus, Baalheck, and all the 
principal places of interest in Syria, and at length became so murli 
pleased with tlie climate, scenery, and character of tlio |)eople of llm 
country, that she determined to take up her abode in Mount Lebanon 
for the summer, and on the coast near Sidon tor the winter uKuitlis, as 


long as sh« might feel disposed to remain in the East. 

Not having visited the summer residence in the mountains, 1 am 
unable to speak of it with any degree of accuracy. I have understood, 
however, that it was on an elevated part ot l.ebanon, about midway 
l)etwpea the summit and the more woody belt of the middle legion, com • 
billing a proximity to the snowy parts ot the hollows excluded tiv>m the 
sun, and enjoying at the same time fresh air, abundant water, and 
agreeable shade. The winter residence, near the sea, was oiiginally a 
Greek convent, dedicated to Saint Elias, from whence its name. It 
being no longer required for its original purpose, it was let at a fixwl 
yearly rent for a residence, and occupied by Lady Hester Stanhope ac- 
cordingly. In speaking even of this, as it is entirely Irom roc'oilcction, 
not having made a single note during my stay there, I c-nanot attempt 
minute detail, but will endeavour to give a general idea as accurately as 
I am able. The convent stands on the brow of a hill, looking tou'ard*! 
the sea, the whole of the w^ay from it to the tow n of Seyda being on a 
descent, for a distance of about five or six miles. It consists ot a mimncf 
of separate rooms in a quadrangular building that surrounds an inner 
court, made into a flower garden, into which the doors of all these rooms 
open. The rooms are neither spacious nor elegant ; but most of them 
being furnished after the English manner, with carpets, taj es, c laire, 
&c., offered an agreeable contrast to the rooms generally seen in the 
East, the whole furniture of which 

and pillows surrounding the skirting, and as it were inngmg j 
betwwn the wall and the floor. Nothing in the hou^e "L 

eeasajy or. expensive; but all that could conduce to comlort, and diat 
waaVrocuralTe in the country, was seen 7 ""H 
simplicity. The proper number of out-oflices, kiU hen, t. , • 

ied to the edifice, and there were spare rooms " 

aoeommodate any small party of travellers that mig a\e c 

remain here for a short period in the ^iod 

The dojoestic esUblishwent of her Ladyslup, cousisted, at this i>erio , 
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of an English physician, Dr. Meryon, who lived In a separate house at 
a distance of less than a mile ; an English attendant, Miss Williams ; 
and an English housekeeper, Mrs. Fry ; a Levantine secretary, of French 
descent, from Aleppo ; and a small number of male and female servants 
of the country, for the ordinary purposes of labour. The fondness for 
beautiful horses, which this lady passionately entertained, was judi- 
ciously, but not ostentatiously enjoyed, by the possession of a small stud 
of Arabs of the purest and most celebrated races ; and on these she occa- 
sionally took such exercise only as her health required. 

The mode of life passed by Lady Hester Stanhope at this convent, 
had nothing peculiar in it, except perhaps that it was more rational than 
the mode observed by the more fashionable of her own sex in particular 
at home. She rose generally about eight ; walked in the flower garden, 
or read until ten ; breakfasted on tea and coftee in the English manner, 
so much so indeed that there was no distinction between her breakfast 
table and one in England, except that finer and fresher fruits were often 
produced there than it is usual to see in London. An extensive corre- 
spondence, which her Ladyship appeared to maintain with persons of 
distinction in all parts of Europe, and even in India, generally occupied 
her pen, or that of her secretary who wrote from dictation, for several 
hours in the middle of the day. This correspondence was, however, not 
confined to mere interchange of sentiments with distant friends, agree- 
able as such an occupation undoubtedly is, but had often some object of 
great utility in the country itself to promote ; and frequently led, as I 
had myself occasion to know in more instances than one, to the most 
happy results. The maintenance of this correspondence, carried on in 
four Or five different languages, including the reading as well as writing 
of 'several letters in each day, was quite enough to occupy the largest 
portion of the writer’s time : but with all this, a want of leisure was never 
pleaded in excuse for attending to any applications for relief that were 
perpetually made, from whatever quarter they might have come. A 
walk,' or a ride on horseback w'as generally indulged in before dinner, 
which was always served soon after sun-set, and was a happy medium 
between frugality and abundance, such as a prince might partake, and 
yet such as the most temperate could not complain of. The evening 
was almost invariably passed in conversation ; and so powerful is my 
recollection, even at this distant period, of the pleasure this afforded me, 
that I could use no terms which would be too extravagant in its praise. 
The early association with men eminent for their talents as well as their 
power; the habit of intense obsen^ation on all passing events ; the abun- 
dant opportunities afforded by years of travel, to apply these habits to 
the utmost advantage : all these, added to a remarkable union of frank- 
ness and dignity, gave a peculiar charm to the conversation of this highly 
accbmplished and amiable w’oman ; such, indeed, as to render it a mat- 
ter of deep regret that it should be so lost, by seclusion from the world, 
to many whom it would instruct as well as delight : but it is perhaps 
to this love of solitude that much of the dignity of her feelings may be 
attributed, for it would be almost impossible to preserve, uncontaminated, 
a true greatness of mind, amidst the continual round of frivolities which 
dissipate the thoughts of half the fashionable world in England. We 
seldom retired before midnight, and these intellectual evenings never 
clo.^ed without furnishing me matter of congratulation at jthe information 
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and pleasure afforded me, and regret at the impossibility of their beiiia 
more frequently enjoyed. ® 

In person, Lady Hester Stanhope is rather above the usual standard 
of female height, with regular and delicately formed features, a soft 
blue eye, fair and pale comidexion, an expression of habitual j)ensiveuess 
and tranquil resignation, which w'as rarely disturbed, except when her 
countenance now and then lighted up with the indignant feelings that 
always followed the recital of some deed of cruelty or opprcssioiu Her 
early political associations had not overcome those lino sensations wdjieh 
almost instinctively impel the heart to resist the inroads of tyranny ; 
but which arc never more powerful than when emanating from a fenialo 
breast. The names of those who rank among the benefactors of man- 
kind, were such as enjoyed her highest veneration and esteem ; and she 
never mentioned those of tyrants and oppressors but with undisguised 
abhorrence. 

It has been made a subject of wonder that an English lady of distinc- 
tion should not only choose so remote and retired a spot for her residence, 
but that she should adopt the costume of the country, and that loo of 
the male sex; it being already universally known that Lady Hester 
Stanhope wears the dress of a Turkish eftendi, or ))rivate gentleman, 
'line w'onder will cease, however, when the reasons which influenced tlm 
choice are explained. Had she retained the dross of an English lady 
she could never have ventured into the open air, even f)r the purpose 
of exercise, without attracting a crowd of the peasantry and otliers, to 
witness such a curiosity as any one so apparelled could not fail to be 
considered in that country, and this wouid be a pcrpt'iual im})edinu‘nt 
to all her movements abroad. Had she adopted the dress of a Turkish 
lady, she could never have ventured out, except enveloped in the ample 
garments w'orn by these, which render it ditlicult to walk freely, and 
quite impossible to take any active exercise, besides being volh'd in such 
a manner as to impede free breathing in this warm climate, and t«» 
intemipt the pleasure of seeing clearly the surrounding objects of intercht 
in the way. The dress of an English gentleman would be liable tu still 
stronger objections, though of another nature, so that the Turkish male 
costume appeared the only one that could be adopted with delicacy and ad- 
vantage combined. Those who have ever seen the garments of a Turkish 
gentleman must be aware that they conceal the whole figure and ptTson 
of the wearer much more effectually than oven the h.ngli^h female dress; 
and that nothing can be more consistent with the most feminine delicacy 
than the ample and flowing robes of this costume.^ 'I hese arc literally the 
only robes in which any person of respectability could go out in Syria, 
without attracting a crowd, and suffering perpetual interruption, so tl)at 
the choice was wise and prudent, and in every other rertj)ect quite 
unexiceptionable. 


* In the admirable picture of Mr. PickerK^ill, seeii iit Jsomcr-ct House du- 
riny the lost year’s exhibition, under the title of “ 'Ihe <)ruiitrii U-tter, 
the dress of the Turkish lady in the harem conveys an excellent ulea of that worn 
by Turkish gentlemen also : the variation between the male and feiimle dress 
whea within doors, beiny very slight: but differing m toto when they go out; 
as the gentleman goes forth uncovered, and in the same manner as he sits u. 
home: but the lady, over her in-door dress, is obliged to fold large outer gar- 
ments, veils, &c., so as almost to conceal entirely her person from sight. 
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If to b« sincerely and genemUy beloved by thote ‘*inii»g wbom im 
reside, to possess power and influence with those who govwn, and to 
have abundant opportunities of exercising these for the benefit of the 
weak' and helpless, be sources of delight (and that they are bo, the 
universal sentiment of mankind seems to bear testimony), it may bo safely 
concluded that Lady Hester Stanhope is one of the hapjnest of.human 
beipgs. The veneration in which she is held, the affectionate terms in 
which she is continually spoken of, by those who live near and around 
her habitation ,>«urpasse8 any thing I remember to have met with, in the 
course of a tolerably extensive peregrination through various countries of 
the globe. Coupled, indeed, with the humble gratitude, confined in- 
formation, and general enthusiasm of feeling, which characterize the 
inhabitants of the country, it amounts almost to adoration ; so that the 
real good which this lady does, and the undoubted respect paid to her by 
all classes, have been magnified by every successive narrator through 
whom the recital has passed, till it has at last assumed the shape of the 
miraculous, and surpassed even the extravagance of the Arabian tales. 
I remember some few instances of this, which I heard on my way over 
firom Damascus to Seyda, which I was then too ill to enter in my notes, 
but which may perhaps be mentioned here. 

It was said that when the king’s daughter (for by this name, Bint-el- 
Melek, and Bint-el-Sultan, Lady Hester is generally spoken of here,) 
paid her first visit to Damascus, all the people of the town rushed to the 
gates to welcome her approach — the men to pay homage to one whom 
they considered inspired, or insane, and therefore under the especial 
protection of God (this being the universal opinion as to the holy keeping 
of those who are deranged) ; and the women to look on her with ail evil 
eye, and avert from their husbands the fascination which they believed 
would otherwise be exercised on them by the unveiled beauties of the 
Fair Infidel. The narrator, (herself a Druse female in the mountains of 
Lebanon, who recounted the tale to my muleteer as 1 lay ill on my 
carpet before the hearth,) proceeded to say, that when she entered, all 
voices exclaimed, “ The city of Damascus, the great gate of pilgrimage, 
and the key to the tomb of the Prophet, is taken from us ; her glory is 
fallen, her might cast down, and her people for ever subdued. An- 
infidel has entered lier gates on horseback, and rebellion has been sub- 
dued by her beauty.'’ * The people of Constantinople have a proverb 
that their city will fall, when a yelloW infidel, meaning a Russian, enters 
at a particular gate of the city, so that especial pains are taken to pre- 
vent such an occurrence. At Jerusalem, a singular tradition exists as 
to the recovery of that place by the Jews : and at Jedda, the conviction 
is so strong, that a Christian discovered in attempting to pass through a 
certain gate of that place, leading to Mecca, would undoubtedly be »lmn 
on the spot. The feeling here described by the Druse female, was per- 
haps founded on some similar notion : and the fact undoubtedly was, that 


* The reader should understand, that Damascus Is considered one of the gates 
of pilgrimage, because the great caravan of pilgrims assembles here, and sets out 
from* this place for Mecca. In consequence of this, no Prank ot Chriskiim 4s 
allowed to enter Damascus on horseback, if he be known ; and no person can 
ever walk with safety in its streets if dressed as a European. It is the iSitoSt 
bigoted and Intolerant of all die Muliammedan eiti^, Mecca alone excepted; Bnd 
no Eurt»petm female was ever, perhaps, known to visit it before. 
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whn I^y Hcsfw had once entered Damaflcud, every thing eeemed to 
have he^fl grwt^ to her, as a privileged being, though it would be death for 
any otherChristian perhaps even to ask it. She visited, among other places, 
the great mosque, not only with the permission, but even under the protec- 
tion of an escort from the government ; and her interconrse w ith all the fami- 
lies of ciistinction of the city, gave her such opportunities of observation as 
were certainly never enjoyed by any Kaglisli female Ufore, not even by 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and such as are perhaps not likely to* be 
ever enjoyed again. But to return to the narration of the tale. Tiro 
Druse female continued to say, When the king’s daughter visited the 
Pasha in hb divan, and was shown the seat of honour on his right hand, 
every one except the Pasha stood up to receive her ; and there went Ire- 
fore her a messenger, bearing presents of the most costly description 
from all the distant countries of the Ind and the Sind,^ with iMjrfumea 
of the most delightful odour. But, when these had lieen laid at the 
Pasha’s teet, the Fair Infidel herself drew from beneath her robes a mas- 
sive goblet of pure gold, sparkling with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, 
and filled to overflowing with the richest pearls, which were, however, 
rivalled in beauty by the snowy whiteness of her hand.” The truth 
was, as I had afterwards reason to believe, that, in accordance with the 
universal practice of the country, which renders it imperative, on all who 
visit men in power, to evince their respect by accompanying it with some 
present, Lady Hester had presented tim Paslia with some small article 
of Eui'opean manufacture, probably some piece of jewellery ; and this 
simple fact, before it had got half across the mountains of Lebanon to 
the sea-coast, had been wrought up to a tale that might have better suited 
the most splendid romances in the days of the Caliphs. 

Another instance, of similar exaggeration, which I lieard from an 
Arab of the Desert, who had come in witli some flocks to the sea- 
coaat, and who attended them wdiile ho w’as gradually effecting their 
sale in the neighbourhood of Scyda, will suflice. He told me, tliat 
there was one event which he regretted more than any that he remem- 
bered, which was, that he had not accompanied the princess (Lady 
Hester Stanhope,) in her journey to Palmyra, as he understoJ»d that 
eviiry one who had gone with her, as indeed every one who ever hod 
any thing to do with her, had been abundantly prosperous since. In 
describing this event, Im said, ‘‘ As soon as it w’as know n in the Desert, 
that the Princess intended to journey to Tadmor, all the tribes were in 
motion ; war was changed to universal peace, and every sheikh (or chief) 
was eager to have the honour of heading the escort. Councils and 
^amblies were held at Hhoms and at Hamah, at Sham and at Hhaleb 
(Damoscus and Aleppo) ; messengers were sent in every direction, and 
nothing was neglected that might serve to make the way full of pleasure. 
When money was talked of, every one rejected it with indignation, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Shall we not serve the Princess for honour . ^ Lvery thing 
l>eing settled, the party set out, preceded by horsemen in front, with 
he<yeen (dromedaries) of observation on the right and the left, and 
oa*n«b> laden with provisions, in the rear. As they passed along, the 
ptrsked sdunds of the Desert became verdant plains ; the burning rocM 


^ India wiUiio, and India beyond the Ganges, 
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became crystal streams ; rich carpets of grass welcomed them at ever 
})lace at which they halted for repose ; and the trees under which they 
pitched their tents, expanded twice their usual size, to cover them with 
shade. When they reached the broken city (the ruins), the Princess 
was taken to the greatest of all the palaces (the Temple of the Sun), and 
there gold and jewels were bound round her temples, and all the people 
did homage to her as Queen, by bowing their heads to the dust. On 
that day, Tadmor was richer than Sham (Damascus,) and more peopled 
than Stamboul (Constantinople) : and if the Princess had long remained, 
it would soon have become the greatest of all the cities of the earth, for 
men were pouring into it from all quarters, horsemen and chiefs, mer- 
chants and munnujemoin (astrologers and learned men who consult the 
stars) ; the fame of her beauty and benevolence having reached to Bagh- 
dad and Ispahaun, to Bokhara and Samarcand, and the greatest men of 
the east being desirous of beholding it for themselves.’^ The Arab, who 
firmly believed all this, narrated the return from Palmyra to the coast in 
the same romantic strains ; and ended by repeating bis regret at the mis- 
fortune of not having been one of the happy multitude assembled on that 
occasion, be having been then on some business with another tribe to the 
south of the Dead Sea. 

Recitals such as these, founded as they were on facts popularly and 
universally known, were sure to receive implicit credence, and to gain 
in exaggeration by every successive individual who related them ; so 
that the extraordinary degree of veneration in which this lady is held 
throughout the country, and the correspondent pleasure which she must 
feel in residing there, are easily explained. To show that this is turned 
to the very best account, for the purpose of promoting the ends of public 
justice, as well as of doing private good, I will mention a fact, which I 
derived from unexceptionable authoiity, and w hich I shall relate without 
the slightest addition, that it may stand in contrast with, as well as in 
illustration of, all that has been said before. 

A French Colonel of Engineers, whose name I think was Boudain, 
having left Franco at the period of the restoration of the Bourbons, re- 
solved to pass a few years in travelling, and commenced with Africa. 1 
remember meeting him at Cairo, at the house of Colonel Missett, on his 
return from the Oasis of Siwah, which be had been induced to visit from 
reading Mr. Browne the Darfour traveller’s description of the remains 
which he considered to be those of the temple of Jupiter Ammon. From 
Egyjit he passed into Syria, and stopjung for a few days at Seyda, he 
was admitted to an inteiwiew wdth Lady Hester Stanhope. In detailing 
to her the plan of his future route, he mentioned his intention of going 
into the mountains of the Ansarie, a tribe of idolaters who occupy the 
hills between the sea-coast and Aleppo, and w'ho live in such perpetual 
hostility with both Mohammedans and Christians, that they are rarely 
visited, and are consequently very imperfectly known by either. Colonel 
Boudain, it seems, was aware of the dangerous nature of the enterprise, 
but, like many others, he flattered himself with the hope that his fate 
would form an exception to the general calamity that had hitherto be- 
fallen almost all who had attempted to sojourn among these barbarians. 
Lady Hester used all her powers of persuasion to divert him from his 
purpose ; and succeeded so far as to obtain from him a promise that he 
w'ould not make the attempt; unless he should find, on aniving near their 
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tmitories, assurances of perfect safety in going among tlicMn. Under 
this impression, the Colonel pursued his journev ; and either his eii 
thusiasm growing stronger, or his discretion neaker, as lie approached the 
district, he ventured to depart from his prudent deteriuinati.m, went into 
the mountains, and was first robbed and then niurden d as had been 
predicted by the kind but unavailing advice of hu best fiiend and pro- 
tectress. The sale of his watch, and some other articles of value, in (ho 
bazar of Damascus, soon after, excited suspicion | intjuiry uas instituted 
by some Christians of the country, and the fact wah placed beyond a 
doubt. When the intelligence of this melancholy catastrophe was first 
brought to Lady Hester Stanhope, she is said to have urged the French 
consuls at the several towns on the coast, to uiite to Constantinople, and 
have orders sent from thence to trace out and punish the murderers.' Her 
entreaties had not the desired effect, from what cause, whether an un- 
willingness to avenge the death of a Fienchmaii more attaehed to Napo- 
leon than to the Bourbons, or for any other reason, 1 am not aware. 
Entreaties addressed to Aleppo, and even reinoustrauces forwarded to 
several of the European Ambassadors at Constautinojde, jirodiiced no 
greater effect : when this heroic and benevolent woman determinetl on 
avenging the death of the stianger, on whom her excellent adviee had 
been so unhappily thrown away, but whose remains she nevertheless 
tliought entitled to her protection. She accordingly herself addressed 
letters in Turkish and Arabic, by her secretary, to the Pashas of Ah*ppo, 
Damascus, Tripoli, and Acre, requesting from each a supply of a certain 
number of troops, to range the mountains of the Ansarie, to trace the 
mangled remains of the murdered stranger, wlieiever they might l>e found, 
to recover all his papers, and otlier property not .sold or (je.siroyed ; to fiiul 
out the perpetrators of the murder, and to bring them to the ignominious 
punishment w’hich their crimes so richly deserved. Her a)>jH*als were 
successful, and accomplished what allthe inlluence of all the amhassadoia 
could not have effected, what even the commands of the Cirand Seignor 
himself could not have carried into execution, a union and co-opei nlir)u 
of elements the most discordant, wdmse combined force brought the body 
of the murdered victim to light, discovered ai>d collected most of the 
property, and conducted the murderers to their de.siTved end. 

Many other instances of the benevolent and beneficial exercise of (he 
influence which tliis excellent woman so deservedly enjoys, might !>»* 
collected in the country itself: her whole life, indeed, abounds with them : 
hut I have perhaps already said more than will be agreeable to her on 
this head, as I know how purely slio does good for its own sake, and 
how unwelcome to her cars would be any thing that even Iwrdered on 
adulation. There is a duty, however, wliich all men owe to society, a.s 
well as to individuals; and although my gratitude to Lady Hester Stan- 
hope would make me shrink from doing any thing that 1 should conceive 
likely to wound the refined delicacy of her feelings ; yet I should despise 
myself, as a man, if I could pa.^.s over in silence a period who h 1 shall 
ever regard as one of the ino.st interesting and liajipy of my existence, 

If I omitted to offer my humble tribute of adoration to her distinguished 
virtues, or failed to hold up the general tenoi of her useful and honour- 
t^ble life, as an example worthy ot imitation by those whose birth and 
fortune furnish them with equal opportunities to use their influence tor 
the benefit of mankind at large. 

Orientul HerafdfVol.3, 2-^ 
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PdlAN ON THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF FREEDOM 
IN GREECE. 

Ye, "who for Freedom bled. 

Immortal Dead 1 

Hear in your lonely urns — 

Your country’s Iron Age is fled ; 

Your country’s Age of Gold returns 1 

Oh, let it wake each grave, 

Ye holy brave, 

Who drew the laurelled sword, 

And spurned in blood, from field and wave, 

The servile Orient’s despot lord I 

Spartan ! Thermopylae 
Will yet be free!— 

Thy own proud Marathon, 

Miltiades ! remembers thee ; 

Nor shames the dust of heroes gone. 

The fame-resounding main 
Rolls free again— 

Hear it, Themistocles ! — 

No more shall Greece behold in vain 
A tyrant’s flag on Grecian seas. 

Her glad iEgean’s tide 
Shall lave with pride 

A thousand slaveless isles ; — 

Those crimson waves, with murder dyed, 

Shall gleam in Freedom’s prophet smiles \ 

Sweet Homer’s clime once more, 

Its thraldom o’er, 

Shall to those deeds aspire. 

Which yield to Fame her lofty lore, 

And wake the thunder-breathing lyre. 

And Glory’s flowers of gold' 

Shall yet unfold 

Their bloom in free-born song ; 

While despots tremble to behold 

The land, the race, they dared to wrong! 

Ye, who for Freedom bled, 

Immortal Dead ! 

Hear in your lonely urns — 

Y%)ur country’s Age of Tears is fled, 

Your- country’s Age of Fame returns ! 

Crcditon. 


Av6e/u.a x/>vo'ov.— Find, Olymp. ih I'tOj !• 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH FOR ( l\ IL UFFltEi> IN INHIN. 

No. III. 

Quod qnando, ct quomodo, vt per quos »«vnilinn sit." 

(.’ic. Kpisi. ad Fam. 

The following observations, in Mr. Adam’s addre.w, alluded to at the 
conclusion of the last article, cannot fail to arrest attention and give rise 
to serious reflexions. 

Tt is painful to me to he compellpd to mention that Mr. (the name' 

is unimportant), who was adtmtte«l to the C«dle{;c in Doeemher IHlH, and was 
removed on account of his repeatedly absentinir himself fioin the leeinres of the 
professors, without any cause assif^ued, and who was reatliuUted ou hi* return 
from Europe (Sept. 9, 1822), whither he had procoeded for the heuelit of hii 
health, has been removed a second time, for Ids rendssness iu study, ami disrejjard 

of the rcffulations of tlie College. Mr. has recently applied for an 

examination, and 1 trust he will be found to have prolitcd hy l»is past ex- 
perience. 

The Government has also been under the necessity, at the recotmnemlatiou <d 
the College Council, of removing three other students, who ha\e luadc httle or 
no progress in their preset ibed studies since tlie half yearly examination in De- 
cember last. I forbear from publicly mentioning the names of these geiiilemen, 
in the confident hope, that by the assiduous and diligent prosecution ol their 
studies,^ at the station fi (o which they will be sentf they will speedily rclrawc the 
time and credit which they have lost. . . „ 

Mr. , of the Madras establishment, who obtained tin* permission <)f 

Government in February last, to study in the College for six months, having 
made no progress whatever in uny language, has been desired to return withuiit 
delay to his own presidency. , « , 

Only two students were attached to the Bengalee Professor’s class in the past 
year. I am concerned to observe that neither of them is reported to have made 
adequate progress in the language; but there is sufficient ground lor hope, that 
they will make amends for past neglect to justify a fuither tiial. 

'Ihe small number of students attached to this class has attracted iiiy parlicninr 
notice. A disinclination, among the students of the College to the .tmly oi the 
Bengalee language has been made the subject of animadversion by loruier \ isitors, 
and dwelt upon with regret. I cannot relrain from mUliiig the expresmm o my 
own concern at tlie prevailing iiiddferejice for the attainment ol ihu “ an 
gnage: a knowledge of the Bengalee is not uselul merely, but ulmo.t im ispeus 
able, for those who are called upon to exercise pul)Iic duties in the 
Bengal, which bring them in contact with the mass of the people. le <» 
classes of the natives of this province, especially those in the fLt.il 


that these important considerations will in future have no 
<leats, and induce the larger proportion of them to apply them 
of this langqoge. 

The length of this quotation may readily be excused, on accoun 

' The name has bee« minted in the Asiatic Register, hut there i, no occasion to 
hep it in disgrace with inc public. , .. . punish- 

•'^Itwill be%ndeavourcd.1u a future of writers o» th.ir 

ment should be coQwerted into the usual mode of l 5 
arrival in ladia. 
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the important consequences involved in the admissions which it con- 
tains. 

Much stress has been laid on an argument, adduced in favour of 
Haileybury College, which appears, if justly analyzed, not to possess the 
weight commonly attached to it. It is urged by Mr. Malthus, Mr.* Grant, 
and others, that those who have distinguished themselves at the •College 
in England, have not failed to gain higher distinctions on their arrival 
in India; and thence an inference has been drawn, that the success of 
such individuals was secured to them by the system pursued at Hertford 
College. But such an argument can scarcely be seriously maintained. 
It must be believed that young men of this description would have risen 
to eminence, through any obstacles. We may fairly assume that, whe- 
ther by studious habits or powerful talents, they would have been among 
the distinguished few, wherever they were educated, or in whatever pro- 
fession they were placed. The character of the College is not thus tried 
on sound principles. It is not the few who carry away the honours of 
the student, and afterwards force their way to power and wealth (the 
limits of human ambition in India), -who can be said to prove the excel- 
lence of the present education; but the advocates of Haileybury must 
account for the failure of those who, having been appropriately educatcil, 
closely examined, and reported duly qualified for their appointments, 
fail so lamentably, as the young men alluded to in Mr. Adam’s address. 

None, perhaps, will gravely assert, that the test of qualification has 
been very severe ; nor that the degree of proficiency ordinarily attained 
by the students at Haileybury is more than barely sufficient to carry 
them through their examinations. If this be the case, and not more 
than three or four in a term distinguish themselves, what is done, were 
there even no failures, towards improving the body of civil servants in 
India ? Surely but little, in comparison with what might be done by 
throwing out such magnificent prizes to be contended for by tlie whole 
British youth. 

But there are failures, and those most complete and disgraceful. We 
have one of these qualified writers, who is reported to have done nothing 
towards the acquirement of two native languages (the established test in 
India), four years and a half after his entrance at the College ofFoit 
William. Three others are rusticated for having made “ little or no 
progress in their prescribed studies ” six months after a former examina- 
tion. A Madras writer, who has made no advance “ whatever in any 
language,” is sent back to his own Presidency. Two alone are said to 
be attempting to master the vernacular language of tlie province of 
Bengal, employed as the medium of communicating their ideas by nearly 
twenty millions of people. All the rest are stigmatized with an obstinate 
neglect of this useful tongue, in direct disregard of the animadversion 
pronounced, and the regrets expressed, by former visitors. Ought this to 
happen, after the pains bestowed upon every WTiter at Hertford College, 
and the certificate there given of the student’s fitness for the Indian civil 
service ? 

It cannot be hoped, that the address of the visitor should be free from 
animadversion on neglect and irregularity, while the most unconquerable 
idleness, and those listless irregularities which arise from it, never incur 
the loss of appointment. All, it is true, must by some means or other pass 
thd established test of proficiency in two languages ; but although some 
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continue several years in College, none, it is understood, except for moral 
delinquency, are expelled, dismissed the service, and sent home Vet 
among youths gomg to India at the age of eighteen or nineteen, the result 
above described by Mr. Adam may naturally be exix-cted. A vermicular 
tongue which hM nothing to recommend it hut its usefulness for the com- 
inon pdrp^es of hie, cannot be relished by the boj ish fustidion8ne.ss of a 
Fort Willi^ student. Many, no doubt, now show a total indiBerenee 
about the College lectures, who would shrink at tlu* thought of such 
misconduct, it it could by possibility risk the loss of their appointments. 
This punishment should be resorted to in gross instances of negli«genee and 
also in extreme cases of incapacity, since these latter ure'^not 
against by previous examination in England. If tlic age of their'’ arrival 
in India is not delayed, the discipline under which the writers live atEort 
William should be much more strict than it is. There is little control 
exercised over them, except during their attendance at lecture three or 
lour times a week. There is no public table. 1^'ach waiter has liis own 
separate establishment, one or more in a house. The facilities of getting 
into debt, although not so great as they wore, are still much too great ; 
and there is good reason to believe, that even now' it is no dillicult or 
Uncommon thing for a young man to complete his ruin within the lirst 
eighteen months of his residence in India. 

Mr. Malthus, in taking notice of failures in England similai to those just 
mentioned, truly remarks, that** the proper inference in general ought only 
to have been, that tlie students in question w’cre not proper persons to simd 
out to India." This admission may fairly be assumed as cfinally affect- 
ing the cases animadverted upon by Mr. Adam in .Inly, 182.1. If the 
student on the first trial of his qualificatioiiK is pronounced upon failure 
unworthy of his appointment, such a verdict is still more imperatively 
called for on the writer, who first obtains a certificate of fitness in England, 
and proves himself in India incapable and unqualilied. It follows too 
as a consequence,® “ that Haileybury falls slioit of its object in tlie ])repara- 
tion of those youths, whom it sends to India, as qualiiied for what is 
required of them." It must constantly be kept in mind (hat the U st, to 
which the student in England submits, is desciibed by Mr. Malthus uh an 
examination which lasts a fortnight, is conducted “ upon tlie plan of tin* 
great public and collegiate examinations in the univeisities, particularly 
at Cambridge, with such farther improvements, a.s experience has sug- 
gested," The fact of his having passed such a test equally distinguishes 
the unsuccessful writer, from the undergraduate who is plucked tor his 
degree, and the schoolboy who turns out an incorrigible blockhead. 

The deduction which may be made from Mr. .Adam’s address appears 
to be, that the writers sent out are insufficiently and inappropriately qua- 
lified, and are too young for the discipline of the College at fort W illiam. 
and their dangerous situation in Calcutta. J say, inapjiropriately as well 
^8 insufficiently qualified, because the whole body of writers is obnoxious 
to the reproof of obstinately neglecting the vernacular tongue of liengal. 

The fourth and la,st advantage peculiarily belonging to Hertford ( ol- 
lege will now be shortly considered, namely, the constant direction of the 
mind to the practical use of that education to which it is subjected. By 
W'hich is meant the illustration there given of the benefits to be derived 


8 See Art. ii. 
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from Oriental and other studies more particularily pursued atHaileybury, 
an explanation of the history, manners and customs of the people amon^ 
whpm the young men are destined to pass their lives, and a demonstration 
of the facilities, which they now acquire for suiting their puhljc and 
private conduct to their future situation in India. This is certainly a 
most important advantage, but only a subordinate part of a principlo 
which ought to be universally and invariably acted upon — the principle of 
introducing all instruction by first convincing the learner of its usefulness. 

Although this advantage is enjoyed to a certain degree at Haileybury, 
yet it might be procured under much more favourable circumstances, 
and for a longer time elsewhere. The operation of the present system is 
confined to two years of the* student’s education. Those two years arc 
generally a period of his life, ithen he is too young to make a reasonable 
choice of a profession, and when, therefore, his choice is disn^garded. 
If is feelings are not consulted ; and if they should happen to be, as they 
often are, hostile to his Indian appointment, the only mode in which 
they can he shown, is in contumacious resistance. In such a temper of 
mind, instead of seeing the practical use of his education at Hertford 
College, he would naturally look upon all peculiar to that institution as 
worse than useless, and consider the oriental lecture as the condemned 
sermon of a Newgate convict. Tlie benefit, however, of such a di- 
rection of the nlind will be secured to him, it is hoped, more fully ])y 
another plan, under Avhich the pursuit of oriental studies will be recom- 
mended by an apparent freedom of choice. That plan it now becomes 
necessary to enter upon. It has no novelty to raise curiosity, Imt it has 
high authority to challenge attention, and will be presented in such 
a detailed and defined shape, that none shall doubt of its ultimate 
object, and all declare whether it shall be condemned or approved. 

To u§c the fdtcihle language of Milton, “ I call a complete and 
generous education, that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, 
and magnanimously all the offices, both public and private, of peace dnd 
war.” If a complete and generous education, were in any case or at 
any time requisite, it is for those who are, at the present day, charged 
with the administration of the British government to its myiiads of 
Indian subjects. It would be loss of time to argue in proof of a positron 
so generally admitted. Lord Wellesley in India, Lord Grenville in the 
House of Lords, Mr. Malthus in his pamphlet, and Mr. Grant in his 
speech at the India House, have sufficiently demonstrated the weight of 
rosponsi])ility, and the magnitude Cf the duties belonging to civil 
appointments in India. In enlarging upon, and explaining the best inode 
of preparing men for such offices, Mr. Maltbus mil afford me a text- 
book, and Lord Grenville the authority of his recorded oj)inibii. Tlic 
subject may, perhaps, be best considered when divided into distinct 
heads. 

It is proposed: first — That writere should not be sent to India at so 
early an age as at present.'* 

Secondly — That an appointment should be considered in spirit and in 
truth as a prize to be contended for ; not as a property already possessed, 
and which may be lost. 

^ See p. 103, of Mr. Malthus’s pamphlet. Under this head the question of pa- 
tronage >viU be considered. 
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Thirdly— That the means only should be provided for acuuiriiu^ 
appropriate knowledge and qualifications ibr an appolntnwnt. 

Fourthly— That tliose means should be provided at the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

It is probable, that in handling these, which iji the pie.sent aigumeni 
.are considered the principal divisions of the subject, oilier (jiicstious will 
;uise surpassing them in extent and importance. If, therefore, such 
(Hie.stioiis should not be dwelt upon, with the seiiou.-.ne.'^s ami attention 
due to their weight, it must not bo supposed, that lhe> are slighted on 
account of a false estimate of their value. It must be recollected, tliat 
although separately taken, they may be considered as supeiior to tho 
prescribed subject, yet, as treated of in connexion with it, they must ho 
necessarily subordinate. They would never, except incidenlali^ , be ap- 
proached by one of such insullicient experience and humlile ability as 
the present writer. But, to enter on the first head of the argument, it 
will be attempted to show, 

That writers should not be sent to India at so early an age as at 
present. 

Under this head it is intended to prove, that the proposed change sliall 
be equally benedcial to the individual and the soivice : — to tlie indi\ idual 
in physical and moral advantages — to the service in its double clmriicler, 
as an instrument of gov’^erument and a body of gentlemen. And first, 
with respect to the physical advantage of the individual. Nothing (;an 
more clearly establibh this porition than the following fact. Thiue is 
little reason to doubt its authenticity, altbougb demonstrative pi oof 
could not be produced in support of it; but, at the same tinu', its (mill 
is not likely to be called in question. 

About two or three years ago, the Bombay Ciovernment requested (ho 
Court of Directors not to enlist any rceiuits under the age of twenty; 
because it was found, that the power of the constitution in u'sisting the 
effect of an Indian climate, is much greater after than before' that .ige. 
But the authorities in England had for some time been aware, (hat 
persons, whose frame and constitution were in some degree settled and 
confirmed, enjoyed the beat chance of life in India; and, foi tom or live 
years prior to tiiis application, had refused to enlist lads under jiineteen. 
This result, it will be observed, is declared in a ease*, where the iiilirests 
of the merchant arc unembarrassed by the leclings ol tin* man. e 
cannot doubt the accuracy of the calculation. 'I’bo consigmiH nt ot 
human life is valued as any other article of European sujiply ; and tlm 
cheapest mode of keeping up the Company’s Eurojiean force is that, f>t 
course, by which there is the smalle.st los«! of men and llie h-ast (U rnaiid 
for recruits. The oge at which peisons should go to India is fixed by a 
judgment, neither obscured by natuial afiection, i">r Imnled to lalse 
conclusions by an impatient economy or a gret'dy desiie of patronage: 
it is ascertained, by a commercial account ot piofit and loss, conducted 
and made up on the immutable laws of arithmetic. Hence, it is clear, 
that a writer of twenty -two or twenty-three year*^ old, will run u much 
smaller risk of his life than a person who goes out at eighteen. 

We may also refer to the medical branch of the Con.jiany 3 service, as 
affording another practical proof ol the physical advantages to )e 
expected from delaying the age of appointment. An assistant surgeoncy 
cannot be conferred on any person under twenty-two years o d. et, i 
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is said, that in a given number of surgeons, the casualties during a 
given time, fewer than in the same number of writers, and in- 
comparably fewer than in the like number of cadets. These last are 
commonly sent to India (being eligible by law at fifteen,) younger than 
'the writers. The result of au estimate of the casualties in one se’ason of 
appointment at one presidency, although it cannot afford any "general 
inference, must startle the most indifferent person. It is believed that of 
thirty-four young men a]i})ointed to Bengal seven years ago, ten, or nearly 
one in three, arc now dead. A single instance of this sort, unsupported by 
other facts, would, perhaps, have little weight ; but taken together with 
what has been said on the same point, it may help to explode the error 
of sending boys to India for the sake of forming their constitutions to the 
climate, and to establish the physical advantage of admitting writers to 
the service at a later age than at present. 

By establishing this position, we do much towards proving the moral 
benefit of the change. The mystoiious, but close connexion of body and 
mind, maintains so strong a sympathy between the two, that it almost led 
a heathen philosopher to doubt whether a man could suffer confirmed ill 
health, and yet deserve the name of a good man. Without going this 
length, we must allow that the mind and body mutually affect each other, 
and that by preserving the health of either, we ensure an advantage to 
both. But putting aside this view of the case, the moral benefit of the 
change, in the lowest and highest sense of the term, appears to be sup- 
poitod by the strongest arguments. 

Mr. Malthas has said of Haileybury (Statements, <&c. p. 46), ‘‘ At this 
institution the .students coniinenee a course of more general instruction, 
than is to he found at schools, nearly at the same period that. they were 
to commence it in India according to Lord Wellesley’s plan, and yet 
proceed to their destination at 18 or 19, an age at which the constitution 
is better fortified against the Indian climate, than two or three years 
earlier, but not sufficiently advanced to be open to those objections urged 
by Lord Wellesley against” (in fact a University education) detention 
till tw’enty-one or tw'enty-tw'o.” These objections are reducible to two 
points — the increased difficulty that men will find wdth increasing years 
in accommodating themselves to Indian manners and habits ; and the 
later period of life at which they can return to their native country with 
a competent fortune. Mr. Malthas, if I am not mistaken, in common 
with the other Professors of the College, has used every argument likely 
to prevail on the Court of Directors to change the age of admission from 
sixteen to eighteen. Allowing then for two years residence at Hailey- 
bury, the writer w'ould be twenty before he proceeded to India. Thus, 
had they prevailed, the intended change would in many cases have pro- 
duced no difference of age, and in most only a difference of two or three 
years. Wo cannot easily believe that this short period could so confirm 
the European habits as to create a sensible increase of difficulty in 
adopting that carriage and behaviour, which best suit the manners of the 
natives. We cannot then believe that the objection founded on this 
alleged difficulty is a valid one. If it were, indeed, the present time of 
superannuation is too late, and writers should not be permitted to go out 
at twenty-two years old. The number of them, it is true, is comparatively 
small, but, it has been said, that the College authorities at Hertford, and 
most of the young civil servants, regret that it is not larger. 
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An atgiimcnt, however, drawn from experience will deservedly have 
double the force of any other. Let us then look at the situation of 
kings officers who are sent to India at all ages. Of these many, who 
arc distinguished for a knowledge of the country and the people, have gone 
out at a period of life much later than that contemplated for tlie young 
civiliair. Among others may be named the late Loid Lake, the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Lionel Smith, Sir I'heophilus Piitzler, tlio late Colonel 
Lambton, and Major General NicoIIs. Nor is it allogi ther irrelevant to 
remark that the highest political and judicial situations bring tilled up by 
appointments from England, |>ersons of mature jears, some of whom |H‘r- 
haps never directed their thoughts to India, have been charged with olhres 
and duties, requiring at least some degree of local knowledge, and ac- 
quaintance with the hal)its and customs of the natives. Put who of all 
Indian functionaries requires this knowledge of the jicoplc more than the 
medical practitioner ? yet he is not cligil)le till an age, oidinarily quite late 
enough to carry a young man through a university education. 

The second objection is now* to be considered, namely, the later period 
of life at which individuals could return to tlieir nati^e coimtiy with a 
competent fortune. The answer shall be given in the words of IMr. 
Malthus. In one place, it must be owned, he appeaih to urge the olijec- 
tion as a position not to be quc.stioncd ; but in another be writes llnis : 


It is certainly the opinion of some of the writers theuisebrs, that oeu, siuie 
the establishment of both the Cidh'sjes, they are ad\<uued to iiupoitant situations 
in the judicial line at too early, ratlier than too late an at;e uiid it by no means 
follows that the going out to India a year or two later, implies a propurtionally 
later return. 

The period in whieh a fortune is made, ought not to he dated from the time of 
arrival in India, but from the time at which acciiinnlation coiumenees. And, if a 
year or two more spent in F.urope he employed in sneh a manner as to smid the 
young writer out, not only with superior (|uali(ieatious for office, hut with a greater 
degree of general prudence; he is likely to begin saving sooner, ami will, iwrliaps, 
return with a fortune at an earlier age, than if he had been exposed from the age 
of fifteen or sixteen to a three years residence at Caleutt.i, and the heavy delit 
which' too freciuently accompanies it.^ 


It would be difficult to put that part of (he argument (in favour of 
deferring the age of appointment) which affects the individual, in a more 
convincing form, than the passage just quoted. It bi ars strongly too on 
the point assumed, that the change would be equally Ix-nelicial for (be 
service. But upon that more wall preficntly l)c said, and in tlie mean 
time we will turn from the oldections urged against, to tin* moral ad- 
vantages obtained by, not sending writers to India so soon as is the pre- 
sent practice. 

Those advantages are thus powerfully and eloquently set fortli by 
Lord Grenville : 


It may he doubted at what age these youths may most advantageously be M-nt 
to India. Butuprtothe latest moment of their continuunce in this c»).in ly, >e 
that period what it may, I see the strongest jiossil.lc reasons ugamst 
sepaiated in education from the young men of their own age and slatum in life. 
Instead of fonning them beforehand into an exclusive class, into '■‘*' 

aemblinga distinct cast of men, destined to administer 
provinces, they ought above all other public servants to < so 
continue in England, an education purely English. Instead of njutii g, 


^ Statements, &c. p. ii ; compare i>. 25. 
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r think, have embraced M-ith eagerness the advantage which our great 8chO(»K 
and colleges would have afforded to them for this puipose ; that they might learn 
there, 1 trust with not less facility than elsewhere, the elements of whatever sci- 
entfas you could wish them to possess ; that in addition to these they might fiu(| 
there, and there only could they find, that best of all education for a pubhe man, 
which forms the mind to manly exertion and honourable feeling, the education 
which yohng men receive from each other in the numerous and mixed S(u:iety of 
their etjuals, collected from various classes of our commiiiiitV) and destined to 
various ways of life : that they might there be imbued with the deepest timtuie 
of English manners and English attachments, of English principles, and f am 
not afraid in this case to say also, English prejudices : that they might thence 
carry out with them to India remembrances and affections not local only, but 
personal ; recollections not merely of the scenes but of the individuals endeared 
to/them by early habit; mixed with the indelible impression of those high senti- 
ments and virtuous principles, which, 1 am happy to think it, float in the very 
atmosphere of our public ])laccs of education, and contribute much more, I 
think, than is couimouly supposed, to all on which we most value ourselves iu our 
national character. 

This sort of education is unavoidably conneeffed with the postpone- 
ment of the period of ap])ointinent. To a rccotnmcndation so forcible in 
favour of such an education, 1 will add a very few words. Many, per- 
haps, will ('onsider them worse than euporfliious ; but assuredly the first 
among the moral advantages to be obtained by detention in England, is a 
conscientious and confiiined attachment to the established churcli. Tliat 
church, it is said, some few civilians in India regard with zeal, many 
with indifference, and some with hostility. I avow that the hope of 
adding numbers to the few by warming the coldness of the many, is the 
more sanguine, because the detention in England is necessarily connected 
with the discipline of our universities. Very many will laugh, and some will 
frown at what both will call my prejudice ; wath these persons 1 can have 
no argument ; a frank confession is the best reply : I have been taught to 
love the established church by early habit and education ; I have learned 
to venerate it by sincere and serious conviction ; and I am bound to sup- 
port it by honour and consistency. 

If there be any truth in the foregoing remarks, as they relate to the 
benefit of the individual, little will remain to he said on the advantages 
which the service must derive from the proposed change. If you improve 
the individuals, you necessarily improve the profession which is com- 
posed of them ; and if you raise their worth as men, you make them 
better instruments for a Avisc and liberal government. Considering the 
body of civilians first as an instrument of government, it will he evident 
that young men cannot be useful as public servants till they have passed 
that age which is usually characterized by a boyish disgust at all grave 
employment, and an ungovernable love of change and novelty. There can 
be little hesitation in affirming that this })eculiar period of life commonly 
begins at sixteen and terminates at about tw^enty. By that time w^e find 
that constant change itself is monotonous, the uninterrupted indulgence 
of caprice, irksome ; .and that very few things, whatever may be their 
promise at first sight, are essentially new. We begin to discover that 
the secret of human happiness lies in having duties to perforin, and 
energy to perform them ; and that as religion, wffiich was given for the 
happiness of man, is in fact only an enumeration of those duties, and a 
rule for the performance of them ; so, by extending the principle every 
state of our existence, Ave take the surest means of diminishing its suf- 
ferings and increasing its enjoyments. We soon learn that idleness is 
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not relaxation; that relaxation is in tnitli only change of employment ; 
and that life is best varied by vicis-.itudo, and Avonld only be perplexed 
by constant novelties. Hence it will happen, that the \onnnr civilian niM 
enter upon his appointment with practical views, and not with a \\nd 
desire of following his own pursuits. As a consequeneo his progress in 
acquiring habits of business will be incredibly accelerated, and he will he 
more likely to outstrip than to lag alter the wiit'T whose career was begun 
but retarded in boyhood. Then the youth, pronounced lit for otllce, would 
not, 1^0 often as he now does, disturb and embaiia’^s the public func- 
tionaries, whom be is appointed to assist. Incapacity and neglcgence 
would be less common, public spirit would become visible, and something 
higher than wealth and authority be looked for as the uhlmate reward 
of exertion. In what way the ac(|ulren3ent of Oiiental languages may 
he aiTeetcd by the intrmded change, will be more naturally spoketi of under 
the head of university discipline. 

It is scarcely necessary, afier the preceding observations, to dwell on 
the improvement of the service as a body of gcntlcnu'n, by M'lubi’g tljcm 
out to India somewhat later in life. If the chai-nctejs of Jtien be raised 
by an English education iir the manner dcsciilred l\v foul dicoxille; if 
by a inutiirity of judgment they ar(‘ bcUci prcpan ti (o levi^t tciupla- 
tioii, and thus to avoid iiuuiy kinds of emhanassment ; it Iw assori.j’ing 
for a longer time with mixed K(in))'ean society tlieir mamu'rs are tnoio 
formed, and polished instead of b( ing varnished ; it tlu'lr o))inions ate 
more enlarged, and they never nerjuire that I'eculiar something which 
marks out the old Irrdian wherever he is foiiml — it fullous tlial tin* civil 


service must be wonderfully improved siuijdy as a social ciumminitv. It, 
indeed, the detention in England slmnld be for lire civilian s benefit as a 
public functionary, it is scarcely ])ossible that it should tall t() licighttMi 
his qualifications as a private gentleman, so iiitiinati ly is man s political 
connected with bis social bap))iness. The degree ot advantagi' to be 
expected from delaying the period of dej-aitiiie tiom Europe, mu.st cli'cliy 
depend on the use made of the time thus gained. It is be law (*(1, tint 
the })lan now to be detailed, will make the Indian ci\il service as (li^lin- 
guisbed as it is already an bonourahle prolc-non, and thcrclijre ibe im- 
portance of postponing the age of ap}>ointmei!t is go stiorv^ly insisted upon. 

From what has been said, it must have been .seen, that no < aarige is 
contemplated before the ex}ura(ion ot the (.’omjiany s charter. It is jjio- 
posed that the age of appointment should then he fixed at twciuy am 
twenty-five years old ; so tliat none should he eligible for wiitei.s 'ij's, ur 
whatever tliey may then be styled, betorc the tonneror after tin* atter pr nor 
of life. Twenty is selected as the em’ie.st age, partly because, .u con mg 
to the foregoing vierv of his cpialibcations, no }" 'ing man r on r >r ar < 
quately qualified much before i!>at time, partly because his 
would be better able to encounter a li-opicnl climate, and pail > j 
those w'ho at that age prove themselves to he well prepaicd, s ujii r > 
allowed to proceed immediately to India. A vei v krrge ptnpor ion « 
Oxford and Cambridge men are graduates at twenty. . <a < o< s • 
pear, according tQ the experience of Mr. Malthus, that ..’j’ ^ ^ 

the elects of study and acquirement, there is any hsa o 
stude^s progress, or perplexing his mind. ^ T he ap o ‘ ^ V 

which none should receive appointments, is considere y . 

protect the service against the refuse of other professions , o St > 
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example, from becoming a retreat for the briefless barrister. Although 
the very nature of. the qualifleations required would in a great measure 
have the same effect, yet it cannot be .unwise to provieje additional secu^ 
rity against the abuse, w^hicli will occasionally cause the miscarriage of 
the most prudent speculations. That period of life is not considered too 
late, because the spirit is still active, without being wild, theffeelings 
w^arm without being impetuous, and the mind elastic and versatile 
without being weak and unsteady. So little reason is there to fear any 
ill result from the selection of too late an age, that w'ere the system of 
seniority destroyed, and the high stations of India opened to the compe- 
tition of all who were not disqualified for the service, it might justly 
be doubted whether any period of superannuation ought to be fixed. 
When we look around us in England, and observe some ot the most 
eminent in every profession among those who entered it latest, and wlien 
we refer to our recollections of those who have succeeded best in parti- 
cular w alks of literature and science, wc may well hesitate betore we 
declare a period at which the mind of man is unfit to begin a new pursuit 
with advantage to himself or profit to society. 

" B. M. V. 


J^rrata in IVo, 2. — Page 326, line 14, for These read There; p. 327, 1. 19, for 
account read amount; p. 330, 1. 16, for closchc'pt vciiaX vlosvhnit ; p. 332, 1. 11, 
for formed read form. 


SONNET. — BY MRS. OPIE. 


(From “The Literary Souvenii^”) 

The world invites thee — go, Lorenzo, go ; 

Be thine the statesman’s toil, or poet’s song; 

Charm with thy eloquence the listening throng ; 

Or bear thy country’s lightnings on the foe ! 

Go; thou wert formed to shine such scenes among, 

And gain the garlands that to wit belong : 

Away ; nor turn to heed my parting w'oe ! 

I shall remain in lonely shades apart — 

Not blest, but patient ; and my pleasure be 
To catch the distant echoes of thy fame. 

And pray thy proud pre-eminence to see ! 

Nor thou forget, the while there is a heart 
That beats w ith pride and rapture at thy name. 

And sw’ella to bursting at one thought of thee. 

* For a noiice of this elegant little work, see the article on “ Christmas Pre 
sents,” p, 539. ^ 
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Nothinff can exceed the praise which every body i„ India hostims on John 
Adam’s administraUon, which is the more to his credit, as much of his. emulox- 
nient hae !>een of an unpopular nature— the restrictions on the press in particular • 
but the inconsistency of a free press, where nothioif else is free, or intended to 
be free, is too obvious to escape you. It is our duty, and 1 am Inn.pv to say it is 
our wish too, to hasten on the time, when tlie people of the eounlrs ma\ take a 
share in their government. But, at present, noluidy would take a part or mi 
interest, in political discussions, but the Kuropeans, of whom more than nine- 
tenths compose the strength of the army . — 6’oirrwo>' Elphin stoned iMter /'tom 
Bombay y dated Aug. 14, 1823. ^ 


At the debate in Leadenhall-street, on tlie 9th of July last, a “ Pro- 
fessional Gentleman,” who undertook the defence of Governor Adam’s 
persecutions of the Press in llengal, read a paper, ]nuporting to he the 
fragment of a letter from Governor Elphinston i: of Bombay, to Mr. 
Elphinstone, a principal Director of the Ea.st India Company, and 
near kinsman to both the Governors above named. 

That paper was exactly tne sort of document — precious to Men of 
haw — w'hich, compounded of common-places and fallacies, serves well 
their purposes of deceiving tlie ignorant and inexperienced, of which 
descriptions the majority of such assemblies as that of the India IVopri- 
etora alw’ays consists. Be it noted, that, by “deceiving,” nothing is 
meant more than honourable deception, all in the w ay of law ful vocnlion ; 
by ‘“ ignorant,” nothing more than that the Proprietary Inxly know not 
nor care any thing about India, its people, or politics; by “ inexpe- 
rienced,” only that they are not practised in analyzing words and thoughts; 
and, therefore, are no match for the Men of l.aws who seem to h'ad 
them as they list, and to palm on them, for oracles, airant imiostures in 
matters of fact and reasoning. 

ft is said that this document from Governor Elphinstone produced all 
the impression on the flock which the leader desired ; and that it has 
been since triumphantly referred to by others of their Men ot Einv in 
the same place, and by their periodical scribe. It so, there may he use 
(as a lesson for the next like occasion) in showing siicli as will read, how 
easily they have allowed themselves to be led away. 

The statements and opinions set forth in Governor Elphinstone s 
letter to Mr. Elphinstone, appear to be ot no weight or value whatsoever, 
for the following reasons : — 

That document consists of two parts — 

I. Matter Testimony, as to Facts. 

II. Matter of Opinion. 

I. The matter of testimony enunciates four propositions of fact, 
1. That“ everybody” in Bengal praises .foiiN Ada m’s adininistralion 
in general. 2. That “ every body” praises in particular his conduct 
relative to the Press. 3. That nothing is fiee in India. 4. Iliat, ot the 
Europeans in India, nine-tenths compose the strength of the 

II. Tlie matter of opinion comprises eight declarations.^^ 1. that the 
hefore-s^ted exceeding praise of “ every body in Bengal is credita >Ie 
to the before-mentioned John Adam, 2, That this universal jiraioe is 
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the more creditable to John Adam, because John Adam!« acts were 
unpopular in respect to the Press. 3. That a free Press is “inconsistent,” 
where nothing else is free. 4. That the “ inconsistency*^ above pre- 
dicated by the Governor, is too obvious to “ escape'* the Director. 5. That 
nothing is “ intended*' to be free in India. 6. That it is “ our duty” to 
hasten the time when the Indians may help to govern thepiselveK. 
7. That it is our “ wish” likewise to do so. 8. That nobody at present 
would take any share in political discussion but the Europeans. 

Twelve Pnoposrrio.vs, thus condensed into three brief sentences, 
seem to betoken vigour of thought, as >vell as pith in expression. Not so. 
A strict analysis will demonstrate that the assertions are contradictory 
or improbable, therefore meriting no credence ; that the opinions are 
either not founded on facts, or not legitimately inferred : worthless there- 
fore in either case.' 

The reader is not to suppose that the above separation of the whole 
twelve propositions, into four of fact and eight of opinion, arises from any 
logical connexion contemplated by the honourable writer, v/hereby certain 
propositi(^^s of fact, being proved, afford a basis wdiereon to erect ceitain 
inferences of opinion. On the contrary, facts and opinions are all 
jumbled together without method ; and their separation and array is only 
a contrivance to facilitate the proposed analysis. 

I. Matter or Testimony, as to Facts. 

Of any testimony, the value depends primarily on the credibility of 
the witness ; secondarily, on the credibloness of what he asserts. A 
perfectly good witness should, Ist, have sufficient physical and intellec- 
tual aj)tness to observe and note; 2d, have moral aptness such as to 
ensure his veraciousness and impartiality, public or j)rivate attachments 
notwithstanding ; 3d, have opportunities am})le for observing ; and, 4th, 
the facts asseverated should not in themselves be incredible, that ia, 
highly improbable or contradictory. 

The credit of the witness Elvuinstone, when assayed by 

the two first of these tests, may be admitted good ; on the 3d, doubts 
present thcinselvc's : good opportunities to observe, he could not have 
at first hand, seeing that he ^vas not on the spot, but more than thirteen 
hundred miles oft' ; and, therefore, he can only rank as a hearsay 
witness on many of the matters in issue. Much reliance we cannot place 
on the informants of an absolute Governor, of known personal, family, 
party, and corporation partialities ; dispenser of power, place, and for- 
tune ; kinsman to the accused. With regard to the 4th test, credible- 
ness of the evidence given, that cannot he discussed u priori, like credi- 
bility of a witness, hut remains to be tested on each averment. 

Averment the First. — Every body in Bengal praises John Adam’s 
administmtion. But let not the gentle reader be deprived of the ipsis- 
sirna verba of this hyj^erbolist, “ Nothing can exceed the praise 
which Every body,” &c &:c. It may be, such fustian is not fit to he 
seriously dealt w ith ; yet, in this bolting and sifting process, it must not 


* Uu aiTcdo di iiohile alterez/a 
Forma i tre qiiarti de la lor prodezza. 

* So gays the Company’s Directory, or yellow book, so called, and so appro- 
priately coloured, I presume, to distinguish it from the Court book of similar 
which is red. 
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be passed over, since it prives token of some of the following qualities, all 
more or less fatal to the pve tension.-, of this witness, namely, 1st, Ro- 
mantic habits of thinking and waiting, indicative of no fitness for testi- 
fying in grave matters. 2d, A contempt for the understanding of readers 
and hearers at second hand, who are treated with sueh giilish common- 
places*at second hand, by every professicmal Proneiir of the great man 
abroad, or the greater at home. 3d, A deleriniiuuioii to make the best 
of a bad case, by stoutness of asseveration : or, 4th, An egregious com- 
placency in taking a part for tlie vholc — the interested voices of a few 
friemlfi cr liatterers lor the honc.>t ojunions of the entire community. 
“ Nothing covld cxccpaI the univeisal admiration which the lieauty of 
the angelic bride, and elegance of her pauiie excited at court.” His 
Majesty, whose taste and discrimination nothing can surpass," &c. &c. 
“ Every body was at the Diawing-room yesterday or Opera.’* 
So prattle Morning Posts and gossiping dowagers : nay, even at the thrice 
select Almack’s, the presence Every body" is boldly predicated by 
their own Coterie, just as the coterie of couTtieis, admitted to the honour 
of conversation or correspondence with royalty, or delegated roplty, are 
ever ready to voiudt for the “ universal satisfaction ” that prevails among 
the ‘‘ happy people I 

Stripped of thi.s tawdry foolery, the meaning of the w itness seems, that 
an overwhelming majority vehemently extol the said John Adam. Put 
does the witness speak from his own knowledge, or to the best of his 
knowledge? Wide is the difiereiice between those cases, although, from 
the ear of the uiuvary, the distinction and the implied fallacy escape.^ 
From what facts does the witness draw hi.s conclusion what sources ot 
information if public one.s, the praises must have been vented in 
print or harangue; but here difiiculties occur, for , 1st, All sponta- 
neous meetings are forbidden in India, on pain of banishment.* 2d, John 
Adam took care to accompany the acts praised with special law’s, putting 
down all jirinting of unpalatable matters. And, 3d, John Adam afore- 
said, after thus picventing all reply and comment, printed a great hook 
to justify his gaggings and porsecutings, on the expiess plea that Eicry 
body's" opinion, in piuise he it, or dispraise, i.s not woith one sou?* m 
India, because the Goveriior.s hold in their hands Every bo( y s lus 
and fortunes, in so far, at least, as - life” depends on ineans ot Mibs.st- 
ence. The witness Elphin.stone joins in the same ciy ot ‘ iNollneg being 
free in India’* [Vide Opinion 3, 4, and 5, and Assertion 3]: being, tiiere- 
fore, of admitted intellecpuil and moial aptness, be cannot sincerely 
attach any value to the ru ulic praises ot such an “ - 

this. If, on the other hand, these vocil(‘rou?. praises reacbecMurn tro n 
PRIVATE sources, then, re.specting ibe value of si/f autioti }, ^ 

from such ihformant.s, to such a pcisonage xa tfus 
cerniug such a per.souage us that, nothing need jo J ’ 

of Credibility, supra.] If Hiese private hepraiscrs of bis km m. wca 
many, their Veal should only have been moie ‘ 

seous in the eyes of a discerning arlntcr ot Ines an (u i , J * 

what becomes of our “ Kvery body . , *i , * \nhn 

Averment the Socond.-Thv.t F^ery body^rai ses that part of John 

~ TbU wa. doa« 
meet-ill gs. 
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Adam*s administration which related to the Press, though it was un- 
popular. 

The measures thus delicately appear to have been, 1st, The 

deportating of an editor, ruining hrt^piper, excommunicating himself, 
intimidating his friends and advisers, and cutting off the wapplies. 
2d, The placing of the Press under license revocable at will. .'Jd, The 
forbidding any one to have or use printing materials without (revocable) 
license. 4th, The prohibiting of obnoj^ious books, as they do in Austria 
or Spain.4 Note, that all these edicts are enforced by imprisonments 
and heavy fines, levyable by ‘ durante bene placito’ hired Magistrates, and 
by domiciliary visitings ; and no English precedents availing for such 
measures later than Star Chamber times> from which the whole machinery 
is taken, no wonder that such edicts were “ unpopular — yet it > intre- 
pidly sworn to, that this fortunate Governor Adam is praised for those 
unpopular doings— by whom ? 'by Every body'' again, that firm friend 
in need of floundering advocates and thick-and-thin defenders ; that 
efficient member of the large family of ‘‘ Nobody knows,” “ Somebody 
said,'* ‘‘ Anybody will tell you,” and such slipsloppish generalities, that 
fill the ear and elude the sense. 

Here a question arises — in whose eyes were those 2 iCtB unpopular 
which ‘‘ Every body” is thus busy in praising ? “ Unpopular means 

distasteful to the people : Popular,” that of which the majority approve. 
It follows, that the very admission of tho acts being unpopular, also ad- 
mits that the minority only relished them. How consists this with 

Every body's” speaking well of them ? 

It may be, we shall arrive at a right comprehension of the real value 
and meaning of “ Every body,” by a negative process, showing who are 
not included in that laudatory corps. Thus : 

1. Every body” does certainly not include the ruined owners, 
printers, editors, &c. of the suppressed newspaper. 

2. Nor all of the thousand subscribers who paid 20/. a year to read it.* 

3. Nor the Indian John Bull, wdiose occupation is gone, and who 
W'ill no longer be paid or encouraged in his vocation of slander.® 


* See Oriental Herald, vol. i. p. 12.'i et seq. 

* The subscription price paid for the Calcutta Journal was 16 rupees per month, 
or alx)Ut.20/. per annum ; but the tax of a heavy postage occasioned its price to 
be trebled at some stations ; and to cost at very many places iti the interior of 
India 60/. per annum. Notwithstanding which, it was purchased extensively, and 
transmitted to the remotest parts of India daily. ' 

6 In an official letter of the Editor of the Calcutta Journal to the Chief Secre- 
tary to Governiuent in Bengal, the following accusations are mode ; and when it 
is added that these were never denied, nor even answered, by the Government 
thus accused, the reader must conclude that they were iiicontrovertibly true 
It is not only granted to my opponent, the Indian Jolni Bull (says the Editor of 
the Journal) to publish such portions of the letters of Government to me as may 
suit his purpose of bringing my writings and character into disrepute ; but access 
is given him to all such documents, sufficiently early to make them a subject of 
comment in his pages, almost before they reach iny hands, and certainly before 1 
liave been able to reply to them. Those who remember the avowed puroose for 
which that Paper was established, to crush and annihilate the Calcutta Jou|^l ; 
those who know the maimer in which it has been supplied with every ,marK of 
official countenance and protection, being made, indeed, the channel of informa- 
formerly confined to the Government Gazette, as well as a vehicle of the 
^^^jigry denunciations of myself and my opinions, in letters written for its 
^'^d generally believed to ha^ e been penned, by some among the highest 
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4. Nor the numerous half-castes, ^vho loudly protested in the King’s 
Court against the destruction of their hirthriglit ot' hee 

5. Nor Ram Moiiun RoY|J:)b^t most higldy gifted apostle of all that 
is good to his benighted fellow-feiSjects ; for he puldi.died a truly eloqiu ut 
prote^® and vain appeal to the protection of the King’s Judges, in behalf 
of his countrymen, against the arbitrary violence of this same John 
Adani, whose administration is thus bedaubed. 

6. Nor the people of India— 4he multitude” — the “ swinish,” nhi> 
have “nothing to do with the laws but obey them “/or whom every 
thing should be done, hy whom nothing,” &c. A solecism it would be, 
and “ misusing the King’s Press damnably,” to bring them forward as 
praisers o{ unpopular acts, even if our witness Klphinstone had not ab- 
jured their aid by saying [Opinion 8], that they take no part in political 
discussions. 

7. The Company’s and King’s military olhcers in India cannot be in- 
cluded in the praisers, since both our witness and bis liu'ud the, 
accused join in thinking that this gunpowder' class bad well nigh ex- 
ploded, owing to the operations ot the tree press, in publishing tiiimpery 
grievances and discussions about military details, such as are published 
by scores in our Naval and Military Chronicles, without any such terrific 

effects. • , . L* 1 

8. ** Every body” cannot comprehend the section ot tlic communit}, 

whatever its numbers or composition, which took the same vimv ot free 
discussion with Lord Hastings’s section ot Council against the yVdamito 


section.® , , .v , 

9. Nor the Petty Jurors, who had spirit to kick out tlw‘ nd.culous 
accusations preferred under coyer of tbcJr Six Secre(aiies--accu.aH()nH 
sanctioned by the more complaisant and select vi rand . 

10. Finally, certain younger branches of the ( ivil Smvicis ^ylu) aro 
spoken of as tainted with disrespect to their immaculate superiois, all 

owing to the Press. , 

But if all these classes and individuals do not composo this L\ u u 
Body,” who does? Of whom oonsUls (his geiuMahz.Ml cnlily . 1 m 

mass of the civil functionaries alone remains, in c 

weight, all-powerful: the implacable enemies and natural ahhorr. is f 
light and obsen’ation, and the public eye ; because '<• 

place and power, and void of political sympathies wii ‘ 
governed. To speak correctly, this class has a ,-^ar t.cular ' - 

from the general interest; the greatest good ol l''« f " 7 [, • 
not their good ; their arftipathy to free sr-ruliny is V- ' 

a Jesuit or a jidge ; like that, in truth, of thee ass « p hi . s. nants n 
all states— inextinguishable, not to be avower , > > 


1 cii tliic i*. Tiotorioii'^ riintl iiKluJe 

functionaries of the ^itate; those to wboin all at tin* nii;;c- 

nearly the whole of the British coinniuiiity m la J h ive :iln :Ml> <bs- 

uerous exultation which the habitual contrilm h j (,(• my irrctru vaiilo 
played at what they no doubt deem Uw i.mue.haU harl).u„ci ^ 

Herald, , flu- Oriental Herald, vol. i. 

^Wee the Protect by Messrs. Scott and Reed, m mc 
p. 133, first column. Mohuii R()y will be fuund 

. « The masterly and unaii.swcrablc Memo* lal of Rani M y 

in the Oriental Herald, vol. i. p. 130. Herald, vol. i. !>• 20n, 

.See Adam’s Manifesto, p. 33. iXo. ; and Oriental HcralO, I 

oriental Herahl, Vol.d, - ^ 
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denied, with the ur^ual profesMons of veneration for publicity in the 
abstract ; craving, however, like Governor Adam, or Bonaparte, or 
Messrs, impey and Jackson, a special exception, each for his own par- 
ticular corner of the general field. ' ^ 

Averment the Third . — Nothing is free in India/' 

This is an attempt to make out a case by bold begging of the ques- 
tion — of a piece witli the stuff palmed on the India Proprietors by their 
men of gown and wig— that the English governineiit in India is in fact, 
and is of necessity, a despotism. 

Tile proposition is critically false, and erroneous in fact ; but thouglr 
little creditable it be to the man of law to betray ignorance in a matter 
of statute law, it is even less so to the Governor, who ought to know 
better concerning the institutions under his own rule — no wonder he is 
so ready to defend the arbitrary and unlawful acts of others. 

Nothing free in India, ergo no need of a free press," — this is the 
strain of fact and infeiencc. Leaving on our hide the marvellous noii- 
sequitur of the conclusion, pass we to the premises. 

By a series of statutes from 1772-3 to 1823, four royal courts have 
been organized at the India Company’s four Presidencies (besides one at 
Ceylon) with all the powers of the King’s Bciudi ; with jurisdiction 
Ecclesiastical, Chancery, and Admiralty ; Civil and Ciiminal superadded. 
These Courts administer the law of England only, and are even 
more independent of tlnn’r local Governments than the Courts of 
Westminster arc of the King’s Ministcis. They bold no extra-judicial 
correspondence — no intercourse of patronage. In fact, tliose royal 
Courts were expressly instituted to control the Company’s govern- 
ments and servants. They are more powerful than the Courts in 
England, for they not only administer but make ))yc-laws, concurrently 
with the local Councils, of which see a memorable instance in tlic com- 
bined operations of Governor Adam and Chief Justice Maciiaghtcn to 
put down the press. 

The Judges have the undivided |)rerogativc of mercy : all tlie power 
of the Government cannot antlioritativoly procure the remission of any 
sentence of that Court, Its Judges are named by the Crowm Jury trial 
obtains in criminal ca^es: the wiit of habeas corpus runs as in England, 
of wliicli see a stiikingcase in the liberation of Arno r, a state prisoner, 
deported by Lord Amherst (John Adam’s worthy successor,) illegally 
seized, and libeiated by the Court on a point of form rather than 
substance. 

The jurisdiction of these ‘^supreme” Courts#- extends — 1st, To all 
British-born subjects Avithin the Company’s territories. 2d, To all public 
servants of whatever description within the same. 3d, To inhabitants 
of every class Avitlun the great cities. 

When the witness Elphinstone, himself a Governor, avers that nothing 
is free iu India, his wish may be father to that thought," but he errs 
as to certain large classes of the King’s subjects. It may bp, he means 
that the statutory prerogative, enjoyed by the Company’s governors, of 
deporting white men at pleasure, supersedes all law and privilege. Truly 
it may do so ; no limit is there to this frightful power, other than the 
feelings of him w^ho Aviclds it. Those exposed to its fury may be urged 
to do as well as to suffer unlawful things, through fear of ruin. Jurors 
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may bullied;*® felons screened; debtors shcUored ; 
suitors agairtst power, terrified ; Printt‘rs gagged ; Censors set up, and so 
forth. Still this reign ot terror can only apply to the single class of 
British-6orn subjects. All others within the protection of the Court in 
law and in fact, are said to be as free as in Kn«glaiui, save whore po^^W- 
loviiig fudges sink into the iniijuity of cou.hining \\it!i the Governors to 
oppress those tor whose proteclion these ueie set up. 

Besides this positive check, of great strength in honest hands, these 
delegated Governments are restrained fioin many things in a way nf)t 
consistent with the idea of absolute power. Tliey leay not dismiss their 
own servants, but only suspend tdl their Directors in I'.ngland decide. 
They must sue and be sued in their own as well as the Kings Courts. 
The person and property of no man in the ea])ital cities ( an he touched 
hut under process of law, excepting always Cnglish-hoin men, through 
actual or threatened deportation. hhen that (h'spotie i>ower ennn"ot 
always be enforced ; as for instance, on the per ons of delitor.s, Ruitors, 
traversers, and others, in the King’s (’ourt, and Judges and “ profcssiomil 
gentlemen ” of that tribunal. The Governments cannot levy any customs 
without special leave of the King’s IVIiaistcu’s, nor make any regulation, 
nor raise any duty within the jurisdiction of the King’s Court, for which 
they have not warrant of statute. Thus, in point of fact, so far from 
nothing being free or intendcul to he lVc(* in India, a large poifioii of its 
most valuable inhabitants do enjoy as much frcTclom of person and pro- 
perty as in Jilnglanc!, while the Kititj s Courts do then' dufij. Tliosc 
Avhite men who do 7iot partake in this, are oj>piessed by indirnt 
means only. In the theory of the law they are as fiee as others; and as 
to political freedom, if that means the power of taxing and law^ -making 
i)y their representatives, at least they hacc as huge a share of that as the 
weaver of Manchester, and the copyholder all over h'.ngland, being 
represented by MemhcTs of Council, whom otluus choose for 
them. No — Mr. I'Jphiiistone can!K>t mean “ nothirn) is free,” ns syno- 
nymous wuth “ no electioneering liberty,” — for lie •says ‘‘ a free Press is 
inconsistent and absurd heenusn notliing <‘ke is fix'c.” Will a Whig and 
a Scotchman say that a free press is incoi)>istent or a])air(l hreniHr the 
Poo})Ie have no electioneering lihcity ^ One would supi^ose fliis a leason 
the more for giving the people that advantage, otheivvise a free j)ie,ss is 
inconsistent in the last degree in Scotland. 

Averment the Fourth . — That of the Europeans in India, niric- 
tenths compose the stremjth of the army.” 

Such are the words, loose and perj)lexed in constrtiction, of the witnosR, 
^^Iphinstone, the apparent meaning being, that iiiiu*-teni]is of tlint class ot 
Europeans, whom he has just stated as likely to take an interest in political 
discussion, belong to the army. 

Not the rank-and-file caste, of course, but the oiricer-ca->(e. Roth 
Oovemors distinctly enough intimate that it is liom this moie instructed 
hut iiisubordiifation-Ioving class they snuft the coining danger, in case 


in the case of the Madras Jurors (in gr.ind an<I ja-fit, (sof* M.irslj s 

Review of Sir George Barlow’s atlministration; per-iccutcd and tliriMU-m d for f;iv- 
iug unpalatable verdicts to Sir G. Barlow. Also lu the rase of a 
swindler, named Lindsay, who was sent from Delhi to escape the gallows (in loz-j. 
Tlieoe things are not imaginary, us probably the author of inU criiittsiu on 
Mr. Elphinstone may suppose.— E d. 

2 V U 
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free printing were allowed. Indeed, no one has yet so far presumed on 
the gullible properties of the “ Ladies and Gentlemen,’^ of Leadenhall- 
street, as to threaten them with a revplt of the corn-consuming private 
soldiery, owing to such of them as can read, and have withstood all tlie 
seductions of Twopenny trash ” in England, being corrupted by news- 
papers at Uveiity'^ times the price, and one-twentieth the interest or 
amusement I 

Henco w'e gather, that susceptibility to the seductions of the Carlilo^, 
Cobbetts, and other Hobgoblins of India, so feelingly conjured up to the 
‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,” — that corruptibility by free discussion, and 
probable hostility therefrom to the Company’s Governments, are mversclij 
as education. The more a man knows, the more dangerous subject he ! 
•—same reasoning as Austria at Laybach ; same fear of the light ; same 
results: putting down the press — quenching knowledge ! 

But in the matter of fact, our Governor-witness is strangely misled 
himself, unless (which cannot be) he be politically seeking to mislead 
others. It is not easy to get detailed information aboiItTndia, any more 
than about the unravellable knot of Indian accounts. By help of the 
Company’s yellow book of 1824, with their imprimatur on it, an attempt 
has been made to try the correctness of the asseveration of this able 
Governor of one presidency and old Civil Servant of another, that nine- 
tenths of the Europeans taking an interest in political discussion in India 
would be officers of the army. If reliance may be had on that book, 
and if frequent repetitions of names in different capacities and places 
have not deceived a patient search, the entire of the Company ’>s esta- 
blishment of military officers at Bengal, Fort St. George, and Bombay is 
or lately w’aa about 4,280 — of civil servants at all estaWishinorits (except 
St. Helena, which must be left out when the effects of the Indian press 
are in question) about 770 — of clerical persons, about 80 — of medical, 
about 630 — marine of Bengal and Bombay, about 300 — of registered free 
European settlers, such as planters, ship captains and officers, merchants, 
lawyers of all degrees, clerks of all kinds, schoolmasters, teachers, mission- 
aries, shopkeepers, artisans, assistants in public departments, prival «3 
practitioners in all branches of the healing art, about 2,520 are set down ac 
all the Presidencies. All of these are of an order superior to the laboui- 
ing class in England, of whom there can be none European in India 
while black-labour is so cheap, even if climate admitted. These settlers 
ipust all serve as jurors, grand or petty ; tliey have all more or less pro- 
perty, and consequent interest in the administration of courts, of the 
|)olice, of the customs, excise, house and land taxes, public funds, and 
other objects of a free press’s solicitude. They are an aristocracy of 
colour compared with Indians or half Indians, on the highest of whom 


A rupee* may be lakcn as the pi ice of a Calcutta newspaper, to which, add as 
much more for avcrai^e postajje, for fhey do not pass free in Tudia ; — Twenty times 
two-jieuce is a moderate calculation. If this writer had seen the European 
soldiery iu India as we have, he might have added to his argument,' that not one in 
some hundreds can speak the comiuon longue ol the country i that they despise and 
hate the natives, considciing them as little betterthan lirute animals ; aud that tluy 
arc iu general druuken aud dissipated to a degree far exceeding that ru*)t()mary 
in Europe, because of the idleness in whiih they are kejit. Such men arc net 
likely to take an interest in political discussion, as Mr. Eljihinstone knows, and we 
acquit him of meaning to insinuate such a thing, only lit for Mr. Handle Jackson 
to liarimguc upon,— Lu, 
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,he me^st white Uks down ; even the poorest nre rich contpitre.) nith 
the Injuring blacks. Such persons would of course take L interim 
111 political newspaper discussion. inTtresc 

The total of the non-military classes here enumerated, is ne.arlv 4 .300 
or about as many as the military, namely, 4,280. Ih.t our Oovernw 
tells M.that the latter are nine-tenths of the whole. These nine-tenths 
or at least four ont of the nine, must be set down to the account of the 
Witness s overstrained and romantic manner, alon<>ni»h “ every body ” 
“ nothing can exceed,” and such little-worth companions 
It will not account for this strange mistake, to add tlie oflicers of the 
royal troops to the military side of thi.s estiinnle; for, 1 st. They arc not 
probably above 5 or 600 effective, to tlie effectives of the 20,1)00 kings 
troops allotted to India by law, and that would not give our quotiemt 
nine-tenths. 2 dly. The king’s officers probahly do but balance the ab- 
sentees on furlough from the Company’s regiments, all of uliom are 
included, to preclude partiality, in the above estimate of 4,28f). Soum 
absentees also there are among the non-militaiy establislnncnls of ser- 
vants; but not, it maybe presumed, among the settlers, who are a //i 7 , 
not an cstnhltshTTiBiit . 3dly. Besidc's, nc'ither of the Covernors Can mean 
to insinuate that the insubordinate character which they jiredicate of the 
l»roviiicial officers, could attach to the officers of the national army, the 
King’s own officers, when serving in the colonics of the Mast, more than 
those ot the West, or at the Cajic, or Ci*\lon, No (Jovernor of fticsc 
places has ever disturbed himself with any such appndimi ;ion. Mr. 
lillphinstone’s calculations could not, theiofoie, have eMeiidi'd fn the rosal 
officers. 

This examination of tin' value of (lovernor I'.lphinstone’s four nssor- 
tions of fact in favour of Governor Adam, it is conceived, lias shown 
that however intellectually apt a witness, and liowever vcraciouR, in 
stating what he believed to be correct, liis asseverations are entitled to 
no credit or credence, because improbable and contradictory. 

Proceed we to scrutinize, 

II. The MATTEUs OF Opinion contained in the vindicatory docu- 
ment. 


In the antecedent portion of this examination, the task was somewhat 
operose, for the general credibility and character of the wiini'SH being 
granted in the first instance, he could only be refuted by convicting him 
of errors and improbabilities, through a rigorous sifting and winnowing of 
bis alleged jfac^ 5 . A different and easier course may lie taken with the 
examination of his opinions as a compurgator of “ John Adam.” Al- 
leged facts are susceptible of direct disproof. Opinions cannot al ways 
be met so closely, and the most successful mode in such cases ns tliis, ol 
discrediting authoritative opinions sent forth from a distant region, and 
Inferring to matters not wdthin familiar cognizance, is to show, it ])os- 
siblo, tliat the Okacxe is partial, incompetent, or a party concerned. 

The first step in this process, as in the former part, is to lay dowm one 
•general standard for valuing declared opinions in any given case, i heir 
value seems to depend on the following contingent circumstances : 

1. Declarant's physical aptness to |>erceive — intellectual ajHness to 
2, Solidity of his judgment—- depending on the structure and 
balance of- his mental powers. 3, Ampleness ot op^rlunity to observe 
judge, in the cases in question. 4. Impartiality in JudgiDg— absence 
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of disturbing biae in forming his judgment. 5. Moral competency, or 
veraciousness in declaring the judgment formed : — ^Trustworthiness, in 
short, so that implicit reliance may be had, as to the identity of the opi- 
nions delivered^ with those 

All these conditions resolved favourably, maximize the value ‘of the 
declarant’s opinions on matters not susceptible of proof ; unfavourably, 
they minimize that value. If some favourably, others unfavournbly, 
then the general value rises or falls with the balance of those value-giving 
qualifications for or against the declarant. 

Try, by these tests, the declarant Elphiustone’s weight as a general 
political compurgator of John Adam. 

, let test. Aptness, as formerly, may be fully taken for admitted. 

2d. Solidity op Judgment. In so far as education and reading 
influence capacity of judging rightly, a nobleman’s son must be .supposed 
to enjoy groat advantages; the having been a successful author, and 
employed in important situaiions that Idrth and connexions do not always 
command, without adequate talents, may be fairly conceded as adding 
to the probabilities of the compurgator’s capability of solid judging. 
Contra: the documont under review, as before shown, bears no marks 
on its face, of caln) and philosophical parentage. Hence, considerable 
doubt as to the VivXhov's judgment, 

3d. Opportunity. The opportunities enjoyed by the declarant for 
oe^yig^^it has been shown before, Avero none; — for hearing y few, and 
tainted with vehement suspicion ; — for judging^ such only as his talent 
in that line could extract out of few and dubious occasions of seeing and 
hearing. Noie. Receiving letters is included, of course, in this sense of 
the word ‘‘ hearing.’* 

4th, Impartiality in judging. On this test, a verdict must be 
taken against the honourable declarant on several counts, each deeply 
rooted in the weakness of man. 1st. The compurgator, and he that is 
to be purged, are both governors — both Company’s servants; both open 
to be swayed by the same particular interests counter to general interest ; 
both possessed by the same esprit du corps; both dispensers of all place 
and profit within their several horizons ; both liable to be actuated by 
love of power. 2dly. Both profess to pertain, by inheritance or otherwise, 
to that section of aristocracy called Whig ; both, thence, anxious to re- 
concile their acts when in power, with professions of their party when out. 
3dly. The parties are said to be kinsmen of the first degree ; to have 
spent youth and maturer life together in personal friendship and official 
connexion, such attachments which render men valuable to each other in 
private relafion, warp the judgment, and render them valueleM in a 
greater or smaller degree, to the public, as evidences or judges. Still 
more is this value lessened when the suspicious compurgation comes in 
the shape of a private letter to a very “ near and dear” relative, the 
patron of both; venerable from age and character; of the greatest 
influence in the direction of Indian affairs at home; and a strenuous 
leader of their common party iq politics ; every way interested, thereibre, 
in joining with the two governors, to make up a good case, andi carry 
.them through the easy ordeal of a sham inquiry... 

6th. Moral Competency. Secureness to the public, that no .dis- 
turbing cAuses of party, family, or corporation interest, shall be powerful 
enough to prevent the declarant from ejtpressiog all tliat ha thfnka ia his 
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own conscience of the real merits and demerits of the ca..c, or the iiersons 
lavolvef 1 hat men in bodies, and even individuals of those eor L will 
not shrink from actions and concealments in public affairs or politics 
which m private life they would disdain, has been oft<‘n enoncrh remarked! 
■rarely denied, and never very honestly, or without mental reservation *• 
The distinctions made are subtile : tlie crimen falsi would be dishonour- 
able even in politics ; not necessarily so, the supprcssio veri. Governor 
Llphinstone would probably not go so far, but he is a governor uovertbe- 
loss ; a man in power, and a man of party ; and he cannot, tliereforo he 
implicitly trusted. ^ 


'£ he result of this assaying of thegenoial value of compurgator Elpbin- 
stone’s declared opinions in favour of .John Adam, gives a strong pre- 
jHinderancc against that declarant; one test only being in his favour 
out of five. Even if we can depend on his fully stating “ tlio whole" of 
his real opinions, and “ nothing hut” his real opinions, in this der.*nce 
of his kinsman and iellow governor, nevmtheless it is shown tliat thoM* 
opinions must almost necessarily be d<-stitnte of any value, and unwoitby 
of attention from those who seek tiutb alone. A slight eNaniinalinn <d' 
the eight opinions themselves v ill now, tbeic foie, suffice for every useful 
purpose. 


Opinion the First, — Tliat the hefore*stated jnni.ses (by ‘‘ nothing ex- 
ceeded”) of every body in Bengal is creditable to tlie before-mentioned 
John Adam. 

Opinion the Second. — That tin's iinivcisa Ipinise is more eri'ditable” 
to John Adam because John Adam's acts uere “unpopula*.” 

These opinions the compurgator Eljihinstone dashes olf, as we have 
octTi, in his way of vague exaggeration: praises that “ notlnnp can cr- 
ceedf and tlie busy “ every hodyf the friend old, but face n<*w; for 
now he has graduated, and appears, not only i . the positive degree of 
** creditable,” hut the comparative “ more creditable.” Enough of such 
superlative fooling: it is in proof, that this boastful every body” tnins 
out to be almost as rank a nonentity as Mr. Nobody himself. If every 
body” praises zenpopular acts, one marvels wlmt would be the fate ojt 
popular measures? '' 

Opinion the Third. — That a free press is inconsistent where nothing 
else is free.” 

Opinion the Fourth. — That “this inconsistency is too obvious to es- 
cape ” the person addressed by the declarant. 

These two opinions may go to trial together, for the only difference 
between the jiropositions is, that both beg the (piestion, hut the fourth 
refers it to the personal penetration of the individual addressed. It is 
an old phrase of fallacy well known in Parliamentary logic, a varieW of 
the aryumentum ad liominem: where you are in doubt yourself, of 
any thing you would have another believe, cram it down by Iwldly affe<’t- 
ing to consider the proposition as if beyond possible question, at least 
•when grasped by the perspicacity and acumen of your honourable friend 
. whom you would persuade. The freedom of the press, we are assured in 
this declarant’s confused style, is iNCONsisrcv r ” where nothing else 
is free. The old story of our despotism in India! which ignorant, 


M See Bubb I)oddingti>u’s Diary, the EtUuburgli and Ooorterly Reviews, and 
Hiinilton’s Pariiamentary JUigic. 
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prating lawyers pretend — history and statutes notwitlistandiii^f^always 
hiis been, and always must be, in the English government of India I 

Nothing can be more “ inconsistent” than is this allegation of incon- 
sistency, with fact. It has l>een shown before (Averment 3d) that the 
proposition is false historically and actually.. But the usual petitio 
prhicipii is courageously resorted to ; and no proof offered why ^ free 
press would be necessarily inconsistent with the despotism of a delegated 
government, supposing such to prevail in India. 

The fallacy here employed lies chiefly in the use of l^ig words, which 
have obtained one meaning by notoriety in England, and are applied ad 
invidiam (or ad rneium) to India, where the meaning differs. “ Liberty 
of the press” is given out as a catchword to excite in the minds of old 
ladies and gentlemen stockholders, the adjacent ideas of “ liberty and 
equality,” “ Tom Paine,” sansculottes,” ‘‘ French revolution,” &c. &c.: 
whence a natural transition to the acrimonious contentions of the press in 
England. Even if it were true that the liberty of the press, which is 
solicited for India, must put on this rancorous fface, a politician, pretend- 
ing to philosophical views, might not consider such storms an evil, 
necessarily outweighing the good to be done by such an atmospheric 
purifier. But a politician of this class (and which of the parties now in 
issue pretends to be such ?) would at once see that the free publishing of 
opinions in India does not lead to the rancours and inflammations that 
disgrace the English press; unless, indeed, the stupid obstinacy or par- 
tiality of the government h(‘ aj)plied to blow the coals. It is tlie fury of 
religious and political factions, contending for the loaves and fishes, that 
produces so much bitterness here; in India, those disturbing causes 
exist not. 

1st, All religions and sects there, are on strict equality in the eye of the 
law. True toleration subsists, owing to the necessity which every one 
feels and understands ; even the lofty English prelate finds his kibes 
trodden upon by the Scotch presbyter ; the Arminian papa ; the Popish 
priest; the Anabaptist missionary; the Jewish rabbin; aye, the very 
Mohammedan muity, and supercilious Brachman. The public endow- 
ments, held by any of these orders, are exceedingly slender ; there is 
nothing to fight for. 2dly. As to political factions contending for powei’, 
there can be none, from the nature of the government, namely, a delega- 
tion of three or four Councillors, named in EngUindy holding all power 
and all responsibility. Every other office in the state is merely executive 
and irresponsible, save to the Council, who locate and dislocate them as a 
merchant his clerks ; and the whole offices in the state, from Councillor- 
ships downwards, are filled exclusively by a body of candidates named 
in England, and who rise by degrees to higher places. Note. Therer 
are more places to give than men to fill them ! 

In such a polity, and with no re})rescntative body to encourage and 
afford an arena for party combats, there cannot he violent struggles of 
large and ravenous factions for place, power, wealth ! I'heir struggles, 
if ai»y, must he transferred to England, where alone location to the admi- 
nistration takes place. Widely different would he tiie sphere of utility of 
the Indian Press ; its chief functions consisting, 1st, in intimidating judges 
and public offi(*eis into faithfully discharging their own duties ; ‘2d, in 
compelling tjjeir dependents to do so likewise; 3d, in shaming the dis- 
bursevs of patronage into beneficial exercise of that public trust ; 4th, in 
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bringing t(>-;|JOtice grievances j .5tb, in suggesting improcements, At. kc. 
Such employment ot‘ the press, in nid of a government of nhieh the 
foreignness, extensiveness, and remoteness, make it veak in its detad^, 
ought to be welcomed by honest administrators nith no common cor- 
diality, instead of hatred real, and fear affected, of whicli the reason is 

pj.yii that it would extinguish prostitution of patronage ; tljat it M ould 

interfere wfth the monopoly and privileges of the official aristociacy ! 

The grand hobgoblin played off to the “ Tadics and Gentlemen,” is 
fear of rebellion among the natives of India. Mr. Klphitiaom‘’s p.'rspi- 
cacity and voraciousness hinder him from joining the Teadenhall-street 
hhovvincn in this humbug. It is the criticisms of the Ihiiopeans, he and 
Ills John Adam dread. They know tliat tlie irreconcileahlo divisions 
among the blacks, and our mental and militarv suj>eriority, eon^titufc 
nur complete safety, and that not one in one million is forward enough 
in mind and edtfcation to ri.se iti political discussion heyoml the must 
childish common-places. If the danger is in the wlntcs and tlie oppressed 
lialf-castes, what are we afraid of tlicir doing? \Vill they, a handtul, 
e.xcite the blacks to destroy their own lives and property ^ In a couple ot^ 
centuries, when a white and mixc'd population shall havo spiead iIm'II 
fully over the counties against all the difficulties of a jU'C-cMsting dense 
copulation, then British India via}/ follow the fate oi Amerjca ; not be- 
foie. Even the Company, or its minions, will scarce hav(‘ the bra/cii 
front to propose openly, that India he k(‘pt fettered under its present degree 
of despotism for nu indrjhuir tmu, iluough oi sueh a remote inde- 
pendence. Before that epoch, we may learn a little wisdom irom expe- 
rience, and iind out that tl.c true way to keep the attaclunent ot . oloiiies 

is to slacken the reins as the child grows up, • t r 

Opinion the Fifth,— Nothing is intended to he free in India. 
Another confused expression. Means he,^ t is intended 
shall ever 6e free/’ or It w as not intended (by le 
system) that any thing free should have hceu created . J 
struction would be too egregious an a.ssumpUon of the " ; 

the Governor must moan the second. Painiul f ^ 

such absurdities. Can a British Ctovernor have rear o s j 

the history of his own times, and the statutes rein mg to t^n^ntr 
which he iules, ns to hazard this bold <.p;nmu ^ 

fidently enunciated is foundationless. ^1^® yirocccf in DundasV 

the eJe of Lord Clive, in 177;2 ; in BnrKojucs I’;' : |m. i v in 

Committees; in the proposed impeachment o *!!' p |)r^(‘ra 'and 

North-., Shdburne-., l-ox’., and .i; 

Midnapore cases ; and in Warren Hastings n. 

.ire, professed at least, of all parties to ..on e. on n . • s .mn h.ot ir,e^ 

doin as she was thought capable oi 7'i«» ""*> "• srnrcc In) 

different tem,.eraments.'- But in hisb.rn- ..oto. ..-fcs a, on nu,t serre ^ 

~ , I’ 1 c U'lrf M B by u PrupricUir of Tu.t India 

15 Sue Letters to bir Cbailes I orbes, Uart. • > l 
SUx'k— Oriental Her.ild, >ol. u- excellent Kpcccb of Sir Benjamin 

H There* is iu Mr. Marsh s book, p. V>-, «« eoDtrulline 
SulUvnn, ou the liberty <d Bn* pp ss, “j** . In s,, inserted nj the 

Alsu, in some of Sir Elijah Iinpev s, GtAirumcid, and right to 

State TrittU of i;7'l-5-«, Ac; on ' V „ ‘ tuerefure In; iaft'X 

interfere. These are very high authmUeifi i 
to liere. 



Governor Elphinsionc 

said, than to place in contra-position to Governor Elphinsto^’s declara- 
tion of “nothing being meant to be free in India,” two paragraphs from a 
late interesting and manly speech by Sir Edward West, the Chief Justice 
of Bombay, in. the matter of the robbed and cheated Parsee, Cursetjee 
Monackjee, a case of oppression than which none more flagrant <ind dis- 
graceful ever came to light. T he original fraud and wTong appears to have 
been done by Mr. Elphiiistone’s remote predecessors ; but that compurgator 
of other men’s public characters, wmuld do well to look at home, it he have 
joined in this tw’enty years wrong and oppression, and have aggravated 
it, as^the persecuted man’s letter seems to show, by recourse to chicaneiy, 
of endless expensivoness, and interminable delay ! Of a irutb, the Go- 
v'crnmeiit of Bombay acts as though it b<*lieved that nothing is inteuded 
to be free in India.” But Sir Edward West s])eak8 differently of one in- 
stitution at least, the Supreme Court. 

Opinion the That it is the duty of the Indthii Governments 

to hasten the time when the people ot the country may take a part in sell- 
governrnent. 

Opinion the Seventh. — That lie is happy to say it i.s also their nnsit 
'to do so. 

Opinion the Eiyhlh.—'XU^ii none but (bo Europ<'ans at present wonhi 

take a part or an interest in political discussion. r n 

These three opinions lit well togeth.or : a lew words willvsulncc mr all : 
they^ are of a sort that might l)c termed ‘ Aigumenta ad Balncnam,’ if any 
such familiar nomenclature as ‘ luh-angumcnt, or whale-argument, may 
he allowed to intrude into the gravity of logical classilication. ’I lie 
phraseology too, about wishes, ” and “ duties, “ hastening time, 

“ taking a jiart in self-government,” &c. &c. is altogetlier of the nature 
which Voltaire calls ‘ dcs Suissesy ready to serve any one’s call indif- 
ferently. So, when a judge begins an eulogy on “ matchless constitu- 
tion,” &c. the hearer expects some act of injustice or oppression under 
colour of law. Of small importance is it, wliether Indian governors 
^■eally tlriuk it a duty, or truly have a wish to hasten the day when then- 
subjects shall learn to do without them, and tliey may be allowed to exe- 
cute their “ wishes” of deseendiug from their painful pre eminence into 


Oriental Herald, vol. iii. p. 198, 274. . , . , i 

With respect to the plaintiff’ 'elay in en^’oreiog his elaim, T can ea^^ily, as au 
individual, uuderiitund that a m ' e of t?ns vouulry, in wliosa ideas oovniiNMp i 
ANI> nnseor aku synoNWIoi k, wotild be most unwilling to enter the lists against 
the Government. 1 can readily believe that nothing but the severest distress, or 
the greatest injustice, would drive him to hostilities against a body such as the 
East India Conipanv. As an individual, 1 can on this ground make aJlowance 
Yorthe delay in oringing lurward this cKuin, Ihit sitting in this scat, and bouna 
aa I am to decide acconlmg to law, I cannot permit such considerations to weigh 
with me 1 cannot allow it to bo su)'po«ed for a moment that in this Court, the 
King’s Court, instituted as it has been by the Crown and Legislature of Great 
Britain, mainli! fen the very purpose of yu ivy the natives of this countrif REDiinss 
AGAiNS'i iiiH Company am> tiiu Compann’s skrnants; 1 say, 1 cannot all‘»'Y 
.tp be surmised that the meanest or poorest native would not, at any period of the 
existence of this Court, ha\e obtained a full measure of justice AGAINST THE Go- 
VEKNWENU I make these observations, because the plaintiff’s delay in prose- 
.cutin'rhis suit was attempted to be accounted for by his Counsel, in part oy hi‘> 
•havmg sought redress in Great Britain. There was,hovve\er, no occasion for such 
step, as this Court whs alwavs open to him. — Sir JUdwaril /f'est's ,/uayment m 
Mhe ease ^ the Parsec Merchant ap^amt the CovqrHor in Council of hombay.— 
Oriental Herald, vol. lij. p. 2hP. 
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the shtidoa^of private life. , Such talk avails little, when accompanied by 
edicts forbidding the people to have in their po'^scssion u drop of ink, a 
sheet of paper, a type, a press, or any book that shall he ])rohihitcd, save 
under special license. These things speak a more inielli^iUlc laugnrnro 
than the Swiss phrases. 

The, whole of this fabric of cant and fallaev may be easily demolished. 

The declarant’s avowed sentiments are as folloMs. A free pre.ss is 
inconsistent with the present hackuaid ))<)li(i( al po.^ition of India. 'I'lie 
natives are incapable yet of taking any pait or inteiot in political dis- 
cussion like Europeans. We are doing onr heM to advance them. When 
fliey aic advanced, and can Indn to govern themselves, then will be the 
time for a press. 

But why wait till then ? 

A free press only nicans T.i'wr. foi those who like, to print tlieir 
thoughts: it isTut the r//>srn(‘c ()/‘ o?/?/ iii\nii\Ncr. Ih' I’oe joess «ver 
so free, nobody is (omp i.i.i.r i> to print, or to rend wlmt is pilnf rd, nnl(‘Ks 
lie thoose. If tliere be none abh* and willing to w.ite (itr tin* jness, m- 
to read and understand wbat migbt be piinted, .1 thou-.md li ( (* pies-,e.s 
eould do no harm : for who wivld se^ tlumi a p.uiig '' Tin- m -it 
and Stanhope’s are incapable of ini'elii<‘' 

Blit if there de any liody able to wiifi' .md willing t.) piint ruMv .spapers, 
and if tltere be any body willing to nuu! wbat is pnnteil, and ( apniile ol 
nndenstaading it, then, at hast those hvo tnrn aie capable ot taking 
some part or interest in jiolitical d’sctission ; tboieloie, l>y supi'osiiion, (pm* 
ny[)othesin Balamicaiu) they a e able to ledp in M‘lf-go\ ei imieiit , and 
tlierefore are fit for a free press, and a free ])re->' ioi them. 

Those tWo men, tlienToie, if there veie no more he'.idi's fit, onglit, 
l)y tlie Elpliinstone livpothesis itself, to have the use ot a jin ^s — not 
meaning a press set up for them hy any liodv else, hut leave to jirint at 
a press of their own if they jdea'-e : nom* els** will u^e if, or lead its pro- 
ductions, uiilesa others be able to wiite or umlerstaiul. Ihit it there he 
any such, they too are fit, and theiefore entithal. 

The fallacy lies in speaking i)f “ the pros-.” figmali\< Iy, as it i^w'ere 
a thin^^^— an roiicro upon ]H‘ojde, wlu) were conijiellrd to 

write, print, and read, whetlnT tliey would or no — (it or unlit. It llicy aio 
fit, they will use it; if not, what harm is done? 

But the cxistci^ce of a jirc.ss in any country, supported at the en.'^rges 
of private readers and wuiter.s, is of itsell sullirient j»ioof tlial it is .id.ipmt 
to the wants of the country, and that the country i'> ready for it, and jj[>e 
for the good which that first of human inventions carries with it wheiever 
introduced. If all be true that we hear alanit extoitions. itiouop.dms, oppres- 
sion of private traders, law-taxation, anninilation ot middle i«nKs,( onii»u 
sory|providi«g of investments, want ol institutions, land-tax, svhteii..itu a 


1 remember being deeply stnirb, and somewbat , » 

the subject wai?, with RickardsN published sp,rcebes, 'I'tl.l, I t on . < 

member of Government abroad, expt ’led by the Conip.uo ^ ou u „ 

suspected of* liberal opinions upon trade and rrx'^nue p n un Hr . 
some 01 the ioathsome secrets of their prison-house, in par icu a ^ 
but disgusting diary of a Council at Surat, twr-er uti-'us of 

their floggings, extoitions, imprisoning-., bulbines nud oth * I j. 

refractory artisans, who would not work lor the t omi'anv . ’ . . * ^ 
lowkf date than was olfercd by others ! This was a Coum ih»f 



litiitieBi esctrttctinn an(V abstraction of aurplu^T^vemie* and things 

said ^ to 'distinguish English rule in India, that country is full npe.l^ the 
good ifofks otHhe pi‘e8S, and calls for the broadest plan of publicity. In 
time; and*:by perseverance, we shall understand the subject better; and 
Parliament, which is on its good behaviour sometimes, will one(dayor 
oftber gieeiWay to the general wish, unequivocally expressed. , 

' So n^uch for the value of Governor Elphinstone’s vindication. ,pf Go- 
rertior.Adain, in his letter to Director Eiphinstone. The faicts alleged 
are of little value, being mostly improbable and contradictory; — tlie 
opi™^ of less,' being mostly partial and inconsequent. Of what worth, 
thSjiip'irthc document as a whole ? 

An English Bencher. 


LOVE IS life's RAlNJiOW. 

Air — S panish Waltz;. 

Oil ! Love is Life’s Rainbow ! ’’ said Clara, as gladly 
She hailed its young dawn in her sensitive breast : 

Without it. Life's clouds would roll dreary and sadly. 
And youth’s sunny day be with showers oppress’d ; — 

But the Rainbow of f.ovo, its sWeet colours combining, 
Tliougli, at times, a light cloud or a shower pass o’er,^ 

Still comes back again, clear, lovely, and shining. 

And makes Passion’s Heaven more bright than before.’' 

Yes, Love is Life’s Rainbow,” said Clara, ns sighing, 

^ She heard that her Lover unfaithful had been : 

Like fugitive hues of the Rainbow, still flying, 

.»( lost in some mist, ere its beauty is^een.— 

Oh ! bettex to live amidst dark skies for ever, 

Than see a gay sun-Shine that fades as it forms, 

‘ Ah^l better were Spring without Rainbows — if neVfef 
’ /iTiey ca^miB^ but to bring with them showers amj atorpw, ’ 

, bki I/pvc is Life’s I^aiubQw,” said Clara^ when mairie^i j 
u ^he looked in those eyes where her own laved to fest i 
“ In our sky, at least, have its fleeting hues tarried,^ 

^ ,An^ CJjst o’er our landscape the light of the bless’d.;-^ 
.^Andoli { may that Icisy now fresh in its splendiMir^ . ^ 

' ' *^hpi^ld ite beauty 

^ * lint rise leem tempest^ mote pure and more tea^r^ 
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l.ITRltABY CHRISTMAS PRKSRNTS* 


I»^htel«gwns there are certain fixed periods of festivih-, whieb, when- 
they come about, set the world rejoicing, as if .nitth and pleasant fiwlinei 
lyere eptirely reflated by the seasons. By contemplating attemitX 
the vanouB complexion of the calendar, a man may calculate with tojerable 
exactnes^.w^u he shall he merry or otherwise, for a whole revolution of 
thesuarand likewise whether at any particular iieriod he shall dine 
luxunously on “savoury meats” and venison, or fast as sumptuously on 
fish and the zriiits that are in season. This is a great advantage*' 'Iv i® 
certain also that it may, by Judicious management, be much imffiaV«(l t 
for the clergy, if they were so disposed, might make an exact list of all 
the sins and comforts of civilized life, and so dispose and balance them 
against our penitence and uuseiies, tliat at the year s end there should 
be a small matter in favour of the latter. This would be proceeding 
upon safe grounds ; for our faults, as it is certain we mii.st sometimefl 
sin, might be so neatly placed between the bracket.^ and parentheses of 
fasting and repentance, as to seem a necessary part of the couipoRition 
of life, inserted for completeness and perfection. 

Let casuists determine as they please, however, upon (his point, it 
is certain, that all Christian communities have hitherto reckoned upon 
enjoying the good things of this world at Christinas. Puddings and 
mince-pies have ever been esteemed great helps to faith at that par- 
ticular period ; and even the greatest “ lights of the church” have been 
observed to evince no aversion for*this species of piety. In the country, 
jovial wassailers scour the country, for the purpose of assisting the honest 
simple people, to demolish their hams, and empty their barrels ; re- 
galing them all the while wdth lively chaunts of those most lainentablO“ 
ditties, ycleped Christmas Carols. These doings, wc arc told, have 
been for some time retreating from the metropolis, towards the extremi- 
ties of the island ; and it is not impossible, (if not soothed and ioncili-*' 
tated in time,) but they may jduiigc into the sea, and escape to some 
more hospitable dwelling. At present, wc of the metropolis ar 0 4quite 
carelesH^of these matters, very injudiciously turning our attention solely 
to tlrose airy beings, denominated taste and learning. Kvery bcKly 
assists in this unchristian practice, so that it is probable the next age 
will celebrate Christmas with books, instead of dinners, and the stage- 


coaches bend with reams of printed paper, which are now clogged 
in their movements by the weight of game and confectionary, despatched 
from one part of the kingdom to the other. 

We have been led into these reflections, by a very pretty species ojf 
books, which may be called Christmas Presents. Ihoy are designed 
principally we believe for children, or, in ancient Knglwli phraseology, 
“ youths of both sexes.” Nothing could be hotter calculated for inducing 
a habit of reading, for their features are various and intere.itiDg, and in all 
likidihood, such as ■wdll find favour in the eyes of the lising generation. 
It ifr not' here the place to discuss the question, fiow far the habit of 
promiscuous reading generally diffused, may be beneficial to a people, 
we shall find other opportunities for doing that ; our prose nf design 
W tn^^ly to give such of our readers as aic not better acquainted with 
thoedhject than ourselves, some slight notion ot these ‘‘ Literary Christ- 



Literary CkrUMtie Presents, 

The earliest pubficfiktioa of the kiad^ for this fexuf m> )Ir. A^^cermaan a 

Fotget me Not ! That were a strange book Vhibh could contrive not 
to 1)6 fofj^bften in the jf^teseht literary deluge ; but th^ title of '•ttta litde 
work addresses itself principally, we presume, to the person receiving it 
as a pre^t, and it would be a hard thing indeed, if aily literary masters 
or haiss^ fthould take upon them to forget so elegant a gift, especially 
k expected to come out annually* Its contents were never meant 
to be ciitidsed severely, nor do they need it ; they will be takeff! imme- 
diately for what they are, light and pleasing little pieces, very well 
admiM^o amuse those for whom they were intended. The embellish- 
mem^e pretty; we thought the “Cascades of Gavarnie’' in the 
PyreiiSs, peculiarly so. The Extracts from the unpublished Journal of a 
Traveller, accompanying and introducing the preceding plate, pleased 
us als6 exceedingly. 

Tlie next work is Mr. Lupton Relfc^s “ Friendship's Offering.” A 
pleasing title ! pleasingJcspecially in youth, before it is known how rare a 
thing is friendship, fri this little volume the young reader will meet 
with some of his oldest and most cherished acquaintances — Mrs. Opie, 
and Miss Maria Edgeworth. Who does not know and admire them ? 
The same ‘ delicacy, the same truth, the same benevolence and touch- 
ing simplicity distinguish them here, as elsewhere. We owe much 
to these ladies ; more, probably, than to some who ap|>ear higher on the 
literary horizon, but who are not therefore more bright. “ The Mental 
Thermometer,” “ Disobedience,” and “ The Golden Heart,” may not 
add to the reputation of the writers, bat they will support it, at the ex- 
pense, probably, of some tears to the reader. The decriptions at such 
length, of the cities of Constantinople, Petersburgh, Berne, and Na- 
ples, we think it was injudicious to introduce ; a very ghort sketch ac- 
companying the plates would have sufficed. The plates themselves 
are extremely pretty ; the wood-cuts at the end particularly, which ap- 
pear to be highly correct, and represent objects oi much interest to every 
native of this country. 

What seems to us inferior in these publications, is the Poetry. It is 
the madness of the times, which threatens to become as unmanageable as 
that of the Abderites, mentioned by Athenfeus, and other ancient 
writers.* Every body now invokes the Muse ; and we see no way of de. 

* The reader might be referred to Vossius, ad P. Melam, to Lucian, jQu<ww. 
Cons, sitf and to Atbeuoaus, 1. xiii. for the madness of the Abderites } but 
probably he would not take the trouble to look into these authors. We therefore 
give Sterne’s account of the matter. 

<* The town of Abdera, notwithstanding Democritus lived there trying all the 
powers of irony and laughter to reclaim it, was the vilest and most prodigate town' 

of dll Thrace. What for poisons, conspiracies, and assassinations, libels, 

-pasquinades, and tumults, there was no going there by day — 'twas worse by night. 

'Now when things were at the worst it came to pass that the Andromeda of Euri- 
pides being represented at Abdera, the whole orchestra was delighted with it ; hut 
of all the passages which delighted them, nothing operated more upon ^ir 
it|iaginatl6nB,'tban the tender strokes of nature which the poet bad wrought in 
that pathetic speech cf Perseus, 

% 0 Cupid \ Prince of Gods and Men, &c. - 

Every man al^most spoke pure iambics the next day, and talk’d of nothv^ but 
PefseuB and his pathetic address — O Cupid I Prince df Gods and Men”- 7 Upvery 
Blifeet in Abdera, in eVery bouse—" O Caidd ! Cupid every mou^lu^ the 

natural notes of some sweet melody, which drops from it whether it witf 6r 
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of finding itselfsuddenly tranafonned 
^y i^oposiug a heavy tax upon iht 
trade “ ^rd Londonderry were now at the head of 

atfairJ,>fe,thdxiK this hint would not be lost. But to the present matter: 
Nothin^^can be more lamentable than the condition of our English words 
at thi^ lament ; thrown by inevitable fatality at the mercy of every hu- 
man being. in the Island, of sufficient strength to handle a grey-goose 
quill, thdjpare stretched and worried, like people on the rack, to make 
them appear to mean what they never meant, and to hitch in becoming 
rhyifte* How long this state of things is to lust, heaven only kupws ; 
critics and common-sense, have done their utmost in vain, and t^(ib|^ 
iner now only shrug their shoulders at the sight of a new quaflb of 
poetry, and fall-to with a certainty of finding work enough for tlie scalp- 
ing knife. In the Christmas Presents, among much that is insipid, and 
much that is merely readable, we discovered one little piece eminently 
sweet and beautiful, on the flower Forget me Not:” it is by her who 
once wrote another piece entitled “ Forget me Not i'* and which no one 
who has read it ever will forget. We introduce it for its extreme sim- 
plicity and excellence, certain that no reader will be sorry to find it 
reprinted here. 


To the Flo2ver calledy Forget me Not / 


liY MRS. opir. 


Fond memory’s flower of azure dye, 
Permit thy Ijard one boon to crave ; 
When in death’s narrow bed I lie. 

Oh ! bloom arouo<l niy humble grave. 
And if some tender faithful friend 

Should, led by love, approach the spot, 
And o’er tby flowers admiring bend, 
Then say for me, Forget me Not I 


**The Literary Souvenir,” published by Messrs. Hurst 8t Co.,ia k very 
pleasing little work. It has much more variety than either of the pre- 
ceding! ®^d its poetry is generally of a superior character. Great pains, 
indeed must have been taken to collect together so great a number of 
pieces possessing so much merit, and for this a good deal of praise is due 
to the Editor.* We speak first of the poetry because it is better than the 
prose ; a Very singular thing in a miscellaneous and periodical publica- 
tion, for a periodical it is, though coming out only once a^ year. It 
he attributed, however, to the circumstance of the Editors being himself 
a poet, and thus possessing a keener taste in that species of composition. 
Of these pieces we may perhaps select one or two lor our poetical depa 


nothirig but Cupid I Cupid ! Prince of Gods and Meti.”— The fire caught, and 
ffie Whole city, like the heart of one man, opened itself to l<»vc. HiuI 

‘ NqpharmWlist could sell one grain of hellebor^no 
ahsii/to^forge one instrument of over the 

aadki^Si^ each other in the street — the golden age returoed. ... , 5. woman 
town 0^era--every kbderite took his oaten pipe, and 

left bar Purple web chastely sat her down and *2Sdeth from 

“ • L ^wer, says the fragment, of the god wliose empire «^th from 

aid even to the depths of the sea, to have done tbw. 
ric A, Watts. 
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ihewt T \^e can merely speak of the rest in a \ery catabiy ma^er. There 
ismttch feeKng and beauty in Mr. Wattsfg 

whidb'Vp ill find an easy way into the bosom o^eVety mth^ sub- 
jects'are incapable of being worn out, for feeling and'hatuf4’'k^ always 
new ; and when th^ poet’s soul is touched with grief, or when, hy medi^ 
iation'/he discovers the actual disposition of a soul that is so touched, he 
may commit his thoughts to paper with the certainty of beinjyfethetic, 
and to a certain degree original. For originality doe#- not solroch con- 
sist ia’saying what was never said before, as in pourtraying none but the 
gentti^e feelings of the heart, or the native individual perceptions of the 
ii^Mpct. There are other pretty pieces by the same writer, but the above 
appears to be the l)est. Mrs. Hernaas’s “ Grave of Kdrner’’ is earnest 
and pathetic ; her ■“ Mother and Child,” rather exaggerated in the ex- 
pression : the feeling could not have been too intense. But no pen short 
of Homer’s or Shakespeare’s could give a mother’s feelings in siich a'mo- 
* xnent, with the real dignity and simplicity of nature. Of Mr. Campbell’s 
piece it is quite sumcient to say, that it is really worthy the author of 
““♦Gertrude of Wyoming.” Mrs. Opie’s Sonnet .we shall speak our sen- 
timents of, by copying it. 

But we can particularize no farther, unless it be to mention the emi- 
nently beautiful prose piece on “Mary Queen of Sc4)tg; or Twilight Mus- 
ings in Holyrood.” Whoever the author may be, ho has a powerful pen, 
and is quite competent to interest the imagination by simple and rapid 
narrative. Such pieces are of permanent interest, and may be read again 
and again with delight. ' 

Upon the whole, the readers of the “ Literary Souvenir ” will look for 
another volume with much pleasure ; althougli it cannot be denied tliat 
there is much exaggeration and false sentiment in a few of its pieces. 
We allude to their tone of sorrowfulness, which is always absurd ; for 
nobody under the influence of intense sorrow ever speaks a word about it, 
and people who are dying of a broken heart, do not care to inform tlie 
world of every particular. But these pieces are not numerous, and may 
pibsably be overlooked in the present fondness for every thing sad. We 
oidy mention it en passant. The embellishments are very finely executed. 
m one can fail to be delighted with the charming view of Lyons, the 
Fortress of Saguntura, or that sweet little gem, Kirkstall Abbey. There 
is ah air of silence and tranquillity about the latter, that gives it a cha- 
racter, satisfies the imagination. The view of Paris, also, from Pere 
la ChaUe, is very fine; and the aerial perspective happily preserved. 
%e remaining plates have likewise their merit ; but fall short, we think, 
•pf those’ we hare mentioned. 


TttANSLATION OF VOLTAIRF’s EPIGRAM ON ETYMOLOGY.* 

A Ifana deriv&l from Ji^uus, no dpubt ; 
Notwithstanding, we cannot but say, 

That in reaching this ppint, through so winding ^ rout^ ^ 

, It, has changed pretty much by the way. 

!■' ■ " ■' '> '«■ 


> See the original in p. 486 of this volume, 
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<?ONTR4?tB3(> *^dPIiqpNS OF LORD HASTINGS AND SIR CHARLBS 
, MKI^ALFE^ ON THK RIGHT OF INTKllFERKNCB WITH 
NATIVE INDIAN GOVERNMENTS. 


Bf O^ast Number we gave a condensed but faithful history of the 
occurrefUa connected with this subject, from the first formation of the 
bouse of William Palmer and Co., at Hyderabad, in the year 1814, 
wh^n Mr. Henry Russell was the British Resident there, up to the period 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s assumption of the extraordinary powers wielded 
by him, as the representative of the Ea^t India Company, in that capital, 
in the year 1822 ; with a connected narrative of the several steps taken 
by the Supreme Government at Calcutta, and their Resident at Hyder- 
abad, to destroy the credit, break down the influence, and annihilate tlie 
power enjoyed by the mercantile and banking firm established under 
their own sanction in that city, as well as to bring the Nizam, his ministero, 
and his people, from their avowed independence, entirely under the yoke 
of British rule. 


It must be unnecessary for us to recapitulate any of the facts stated in 
the preceding article. To preserve the continuity unbroken, however, we 
sliall resume the narrative at the point at which wo found it necessary to 
break oflf on that occasion, and introduce, as we proceed, such illustra- 
tions as the documents before us may offer, and as our space will permit, 
for the sake of giving to those to whom the original papers may not be 
accessible, specimens of the facts as well as opinions bearing on the case, 
in the language in which they have been officially promulgated and 
placed on record. We shall recur, for this purpose, to the letter of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, written from Hyderabad on the Slst of August, 1822, 
and addressed to the Political Secretary of Government at Calcutta, 
being the formal avowal of the wTiter’s sentiments on the relative duties 
of rulers and subjects, and his opinions as to the mode in which these 
duties should be enforced on each, by our direct interference in the 


management of the affairs of the Nizam s dominions. 

We have already expressed the high estimation in which, in com- 
mon with the great majority of the English settled in India, we held Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s liberal opinions in politics, and the general excellence 
of his understanding and character. To these opinions, as far as he 
avows or acts upon them, we still yield our decided and cordial assent. 
It is the mode of their application, in enforcing them upon the ad<mtion 
of other people, to the manifest invasion of their just rights, which forms 
the ground of objection. But to set this in the fairest light to both parties, 
we shall give Sir Charles Metcalfe’s own avowals in his own language; 
a* the femarks of Lord HasUngs in reply, in the same fmthful manner. 
The foUovring paragraphs are from Sir Charles Metcalfe 
Swinton, Political Secretary of the Bengal Qovernment, da^ 
abad, Slst Au™t 1822, and commencing at page 213 ol the printea 
coDection of Hyderabad Papers. 

^ propose, in the present despatch, to describe at gre^r length 

cognisance of the Most Noble the Goveruor-Cener^ in CouocU, ^ 
wiSi which I have apprehended, and^be 
execute, bis I^rdshiu's 

w»d i^i$ence, with a view to the benefit of the Niiani and hi« subjects. 

OrienUU Herald, VoL 3. 2 Z 



On the Ri^l^ 

I suppose our interfereace in his Highness’s hut 

also a duty, arising out of our supremacy in India» which. iihppMaui^p, us' the 
ohligation of tnaiutaloing the traUcfuilUtv ol aU totiPtChM, csuiOQd^ 
and, consequently, of protecting the people from oppressiqp, as ^ leps^ Hf^sary 
than the guaranteeing of their rulers against revolution. . 

The only refuge of a people intoleramy vexed, is in emigration or insurttectien ; 
and as we secure the Nizam's Goveinmimt against rebellion, it seems to bein- 
QUmhqnt OU us to save his subjects from grievous oppression. * 

If the Nixam ruled his subjects with equity and prudence, our interpolation be- 
tWeen them, I presume, would be neither necessary, nor expedient, norjust. In 
like mahner, we should be excluded from interference by propriety, policy, and 
inclin^iou, if his Minister ruled for him in a wise and becoming manner. 

Intei^erence in the internal concerns of states under our protection is neither 
desirable nor generous, when it can be avoided: and should only then be resorted 
to, when it is clearly necesshry for the preservation of the people from the misery 
and destruction which must ever attend oppression and misrule. 

On the other hand, if interposition be a duty, when clearly necessary for the 
relief of the people, it would seem to be so in a more than ordinary degree, when 
Ui (;ountry is governed by a Minister supported by our influence, and absplute in 
his power. 

In every case where we support the ruling power, but more especially In such 
a cas^ as that last described, we become responsible, in great measure, for the 
acts of the Government, and if they are hurtful to the people, we aid in indicting 
tj^e iniury. 

Such were the notions with which I came to Hyderabad ; such were the con- 
efeptions which I entertained of the views of the Governor-General in Council, in 
authorizing the Resulent to interpose his advice and influence for the better ma- 
nagement of the Niaara’s affairs. 

After I had taken charge of the Residency, I found that the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the Nizam's Government increased, if possible, the claim which 
the people had on us fur protection, and even called on us to interfere for the 
sake of the sovereign himself. The Prince had entirely withdrawn from public 
affairs, under the influence of either indolence or disgust. The nominal Chief 
Minister had no power in the state j but his official deputy ruled with a sway 
SQ absolute and exclusive, that it might justly be called an usurpation^ were 
it not that there is no visible effort on the part of the sovereign to ihrow it off. 

V Inasmuch as it was uncertain whether the Nizam's virtual abdication might 
not, in part, proceed from our known support of the actual Minister, the situa- 
tion of the Prince seemed to constitute an additional claim to our care, lest the 
vyelfare of his dominions should suffer from the misrule of the Servant sustained 
by Our power. 

AJ accounU concurred in describing the state of the country as sufferiag 
mwy from oppression, and rapidly deteriorating in every way| the revenues 
^miqiihing, and extortion, the cause of the evil, r^ing with uu^uoded sway $ 
Jk&tlce unthought of, except through the aid of British interference. 

Notwithstauuing the measures adopted by mv predecessor, the great roo^ of 
€?vll remained untouched. Extortion was the Minister's chief vice, and extertioa 
remained uncontrolled. The cultivators, the chief source of the state revenue, 
qnd the victims of unprincipled exaction, remained unprotected. 

; A Native Government is little else than a great landlord, and if its tenants 
ana cultivators be not cherished, the estate must soon be' ruined* The Ministeir 
had deceived Mr. Russell by promises on this point, but the po^r remaiited 
ib Bia own hands without check, and he had continued to abu^ it without re- 
aMMen The revenues had greatly fallen from excess of exaction ; the popuhttioOy 
in f^n^ecable numbers, had emigrated; no confidence existed. The yery re- 
sources of extortion were nearly eimausted ; but the Minister still persisted in his 
rpinoiis course. . 

The very first step towards any real and useful reform, seemed to be, to define* 
the demands of the Government on the cultivatpfs ; and to thU objact^ aa:^eipo#t, 
essential of aU> my yiews were directed. 

1 obtained a very ready assent, on the part of the Minuter, to the pr^poailions 
w|dch 1 made to hiih on this subject ; and it was determined that settlemeeieef 
thdWvenue, fhr a term of yeafs, shoulAbe made throughout the Nizaaii’e detoi*^ 
nlofas wl^ each village geparatefy, where such a mode of settiemeBt tto* 
interfere with pre-enstmg^righte, 
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ltw»twW»bt,in the pro|ret8 of the wttlen.ent, that the mere enterlnr into 
.n»a«.mMitj would not suftce, unless care were taken that they should n.t be 

hi* inrhnAf-.inn tn fK/s / . 


wern uiKcii mac tnev Should Qot be 
violated. The inchuatjon to extort the last farthinc; that could be squeeaed out 
of the jfeople was so manifest on the part of the Minister and his dependants, 
and seemed so incorrigible, that no hope could be entertained of the permanency 
of an^ dSfangements, unless means ^^erc devised to obtain information of the^ 
yiolatioo. 


This led to the nomination of oflicers charged uith the general duty of re- 
ceiving th« complaints of cultivators or others oppressed bv the Tiovernment, 
and obtaining redress for them, either by application to local Authorities, or by 
representation to the Resident, and through him to the Nixam’s Government. 

CMrcum stances have since proved the iiccessiiy of this arrangement; for nu- 
merous instances of exaction, beyond the amount fixed by the leases, have been 
delected. The Minister also evinces a ‘.ystematic d’sregard for engagements, 
especially such as are entered into with ihe cultivators; so that without this check 
on his subordinates, there could be no hope of the settlements being maintained. 
! am, indeed, convinced, that our interposition, for the essential purpose of limit- 
ing the demands of the Government on the people, and giving conluleuce to thf 
latter, would have been utterly fruitless, without this indispensable measure of 
precaution. 

Any interference Whatever in the affairs of a foreign Government being, in my 
opinion, objectionable, if it can be avoided, I have often considered anxiously 
what course could be pursued, other than that which has been adopted. 

The only doubt which, it seems to me, we have to combat, is tnai which at- 
taches to any interference whatever in the affairs of a foreign country. That 
doubt I might consider^s set at rest, by the authority conveyed to the Resident 
by the orders of the Governor-General in Count'd. M<jreover, our interference at 
this court not of recent date, but, in one shape or,anuther, of long standing ; 
and if it be right to interfere in behalf of our own interests, by imposing a Minis- 
ter on the country, it cannot sorely be wrong to interpose for the mteresis of the 
people, with a view to their protection against his rapacity. 

At present, by imposing a Minister on a Prince, and supporting that Minister 
during our pleasure, we make the Sovereign subject to his servant ; we make the 
Minister tyrant over his master; wc patronize a virtual usurpation ; and if the 
man whom we choose for our own purposes he a vicious ruler, we sanctiob, by our 
eduutenance, all the evils of his misrule. 

And, for so doing, wc should not at present have the plea of necessity ; for the 
same power which can enable us to »upp<irt a Minister obnoxious to his Prince, 
might enable us fo exercise, ill a less objectionable inauiier, sufficient controlovcr 
the policy Of tBe Prince and his Ministers, whoever they might be. 

The Conduct, therefore, at this court, which 1 should conceive lo be best suited 
to our present circuraatauces in India, would be, to court the good will of tlie 
Prince himself, in preference to that of any of his servants; to act cordially wiih 
any Minister of his selection, and to fix our attention on measures, rather than 
on iheh. 


Th« reply of Lord Hagting* to this Letter of Sir Charles Metcalfe 
would deserve republication complete ; but as we shall require our space 
for fdither extracts from other documents of interest, wx* shall confine 
oorselves to those paragraphs only of his laordship s reply which waJ* 
tnCst eiseiltially on the points in dispute. They are as follow p. 2 . 


In the second paragraph of your first letter you say, that “ 
ititerferchce in the Nieam's affairs to be not merely right, hut aho ^ 
w supremacy in India, which imposes on us the obligation of 
the tranquillity of idl countries connected with us, and nmsequeu y p 

Oppression, as uo lo»» oecessary than the ^uaranwemg of ^ 

^uleni^riMt revolution.” The assumption of oiu 1^8 mittak*. 

|*«i«y'ta-lD<H«.,iii«lTlrtB8uchri,htt at you have ^cnM, It a mltWM. 
a^ WSs, WWsb have^ by particular ensajementt, render^ theinMlyei^^ 

festedijr feudatory, the British Government dots cxernse supre y , 

2 Z 2 
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never has been claimed^ and certainly never has been acknowledge^lli tjie case 
of Native Powers standing within the denomination of allies. Alraoi^lt V virtual 
supremacy- may, undoubtedly, be said to exist in the British Governmentj from 
the inability of other states to contend with its &treng;tb, the making such a su- 
periority a principle singly siiHicient for any exertion' of our will, would be to 
misapply that strength, and to pervert it to tyrannic purposes. • 

In vour third paragraph you observe, “ the only refuge of a people mtolerably 
vexed, is in emigration or insurrection ; and as we secure the Nizam's Govern- 
ment against rebellion, it seems to be incumbent on us to save bis subjdcts from 
grievous oppression.” , The argument of supremacy having been set aside, 
nothing but the tenour of some special engagement could render us liable to the 
call, or allot to us the title for such interposition. Our treaties, characterizing 
the l^lzam as an independent sovereign, authorize no such latitude. When, for 
our private views, that prince was constrained to support a body of our troops, to 
be stationed near his capital, the then government disguised the interested op- 
pressiveness of making him pay a portion of our army for, holding him in thral- 
dom, by a sturdy declaration, that his Highness had spontaneously sought the 
aid of a subsidiary force, to secure his person and territories. The veil thus 
thrown over our policy, re<|uired that any stipulations which could mark the 
prostration of his power should be forborne, so that, in appearance, he legiti- 
mately retained his freedom. The measure, however, really placed him at our 
mercy. It was hardly to be imagined, that our advantage would not be abused, 
and it was abused : the independence which the very conditions of the compact 
recognized, and pledged us to respect, was set at nought. Gradual but unequi- 
vocal encroachments on the Nizam’s just authority were perceived by the Ho- 
nourable Court, and a more becoming system was enjoined. The Governor- 
General in Council laboured to introduce it; — a work of no small difficulty when 
the country was so disorganized ^-and haviiie established an understandmgwith 
Rajah Chundoo Loll for the correction and future conduct of affairs (this Go- 
vernment, in return, binding itself to support that Minister) , the Resiaent was 
directed to adopt a course oC conciliatory counsel, instead of those starts of des- 
potic dictation which had before been in use. That limited degree of interference 
would still be objectionable, but for the common interest between the two Go- 
vernments, that bis Highness’s territories should be restored to prosperity ; yet 
even that excuse would be insufficient, were not our influence to be managed 
with delicacy, and to be unavowed. Such is the distinct nature of our relations 
with the Nizam ; and a disregard of its terms would be no less rCpugilaDt to ge- 
nera} principles, than to the orders of this Government. 

Paragraphs four and five plead necessity for our interposition, because the 
Nizam does not rule his subjects with equity and prudence. The fact of mal-ad- 
ministration is unquestionable, and roust be deplored. Does that, however, de- 
cide the mode in which alteration is to be effected ? Where is our rigiu to deter- 
mine, that the amount of the evil is such as to demand our taking the remedy 
into our hands His Lordship in Council observes, that the* necessity stated is 
altogether constructive. .Were such a pretence allowable, a powerful s^te would 
never want a colour for subjugating a weak neighbour. The consequence is so 
obvious, that no principle in the law of nations leaves room for acting on su6h a 
presumption. It is admitted that if convulsions rage so violently in oue state, 
as clearly to threaten the excitation of ferment in a bordering one, the latter may 
•be justified in reducing to order the nation by which its tranquillity was manaced. 
This, however, is an extreme case, at the same time that it is of a description 
strictly deBned. No analogy exists between indisputable exigency and an as- 
serted convenience, where vague arbitrary charges, if tolerated'as a ground of 
ylrocedure, would f^urnish ready pretext for the ^lest usuipatkms. 

• In the twenty-sixth paragraph you mention, that the British officers. acting 
under you, and charged with the duty of receiving, in the districts over^ which 
they were respectively placed, appeals of the cultivators against atiy* ekrictlOUs 
attempted by the native functionaries, were “ also authorized ohd difreCted to 
give their attention to the suppression of depredations, robberies, - and such 
crimes as affect the safety of the community.’’ The first duty was of a very deli- 
cate discharge. With regard to that which was superadded, a more ostentalious 
dilsumntion of the Government could not well be imagined. ' * ‘ ^ ^ 

In the tfieam tiiUe, the'^Govehtor-Griteral In Counctf must*requirey(m^ bnldkig 
A vigilant eye over those very young and inexperienced individual/ 
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jijafcimTOt^tsupermteiMieiicc is delegated. You must be sensible, that the 
poMcsswifif a power, large in prorortion as it is undefined, may readily lead to 
aJfllppaiit parade of it, than which nothing could be more revolting to natives of 
consequence j you must, therefore, check austerely any unnecessary exhibition of 
superiority. 

The reader will make his own comment on the opposite views taken 
by Lord Hastings and Sir Charles Metcalfe, on the question of inter- 
ference AS a right and duty, and the extent to which it ought to bo 
exercised by us on foreign states, or those more emphatically said to btf 
“ taken under our protection/' We shall pass on to the continuation of 
the narrative. 

On the 8th of September 1822, Sir Charles Metcalfe addressed tho 
Bengal Government, submitting a statement of what he believed to be tho 
debts of the Nizam's Government, of which he considers 17 lacs to bo 
due to native money-lenders; 15 lacs arrears due to troops; 10 lacs 
unsettled claims of the British Government ; and 4 lacs the usual ad- 
vance of peshoush;* making, in all, 46 lacs of rupees. The debt to 
W. Palmer and Co. he estimates at 83 lacs, making, together, 129 lacs 
of rupees, or about a million and a quarter sterling. The statement of 
Revenue and Expenditure is thus given — 

Revenue, including pesheush 1,89,33,553 rupees. 

Expenditure, exclusive of interest of debt 1,75,1 1,400 


Surplus applicable to charges of debt 14,22,153 

To this statement the Resident adds his opinion, that it would he far 
from discouraging, in the present prospects of the country , if the British 
Government would but relieve the Nizam’s Government Irom its embar- 
mssments, by lending it money at a lower rate of interest ; and by pro- 
curing it at lower rates from other quarters. . , , 

Such a mode of relief would be unobjectionable, provided the parties 
who had already lent the sum-s required by the Nizam were indemnified 
for all the losses that must accrue to them from such a transfer of debt. 
But without doing this, it would be as unjust as it 

with the due fulfilment of any contract for which each party had nerha^ 
made such extendve arrangements as might lead to fortune if the con- 
tract were faithfully adhered to, and to ^ Co 

If the Nizam or his minister had bowowed Jr fhd? 

high an interest, this was the necessary result of "^ons 

cr^t, and the insecurity of property and W ^ 

It is admitted on all sides, that the rate of interest recewed by W 1 ^ 
mer and Co., high as it might be, was not so high as that which imd peen 
paid to other loan-contractors, before they supplied the 
ft is ahio admitted that W. Palmer and Co. were 3f« 

pay a very high interest to those from f/in^tLir hands, and 

this perpose, in order to induce persons to plac 

thqt their profit on the transaction, in borrowi g ^ English 

ing at 16 «d 18 per cent., was not greats ^ tonowed « 6 

agency-houses throughout all India, who a V 

t » An annual sum of seven "h^^bLn^ tLw! eSf worth at IcMt^uble 

NiaiHn^ Coaeertaia territories ceded by him to them, ana w 

that meuat* 
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and 8, and feat at 10 ai^d th^lr on^n lllaiid^i 

adding cbarga# of coipmi96iQn, insuranco, and other items, that &cca|doned 
some of those to whom they lent money to pay 14, Id, and fven IB per 
cent, for the use of the capital required by them for purposes of trade, or 
the payment of their current expenses of living. If we add to this the 
fact thiit W. Palmer and Co. possessed no real monopoly for thei.supply 
of money, to the Nizam at Hyderabad, but that whatever the minister 
tooH from them in the way of loan, he took with his eyes open, and his 
hands frep to go wherever he could get supplied on cheaper terms, it will 
be dif^nult to understand wherein consisted the great crime of Palmer 
and Co., unless it were in making as much of their cash as the circum- 
stances in which they were placed enabled them, without force or coer- 
cion, to effect. To those who still cling to the Usury Laws, as a relic of 
** the wisdom of our ancestors, this will no doubt appear a crime of no 
ordinary magnitude. But to all who regard the utmost profits that can 
be made on money, to be as fair and honourable as the same amount of 
profits on land, houses, and merchandise of every description, such an 
accusation as that of receiving “ usurious interest” will only meet with 
merited contempt. 

As to the inseparable connexion of high interest with insecurity of the 
principal lent, whoever has watched the fate of the Poyais scrip, the 
Spanish bonds, and other miscalled securities, on the Stock Exchange of 
England, must know that any attempt to fix the real rate of interest, would 
be as vain as attempts to fix the price of any particular stock, the one 
i^e<?e8sarily determining the other, and both being entirely dependent 
upon the public opinion of tfie security and honesty of the parties to whom 
the loans are granted. If any reader should wonder why the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, himself rich in private hoards of treasure, should find it 
difficult tQ borrow money in India at a moderate rate of interest, we need 
only point his attention to the existing credit of Ferdinand, the King 
of Spain, at the head of a more civilized and a more powerful kingdom, 
(weak and unstable as it is,) than the Nizam of Hyderabad j and if Ae 
dattnot, with all the means and appliances that have been tned on his 
behalf, prpeure a single million on any terms at all, why should a Mo- 
hammedan despot, whom all parties describe as the most depraved and 
abandoned of men, hope for greater success ? 

* ' Thi truth is^ that unless the guarantee of the British Gk>vermnent, and 
the and explicit pledge of their protection had been extended to 

W. Palmer and Co., they would never have ventured to trust the Nizam 
and his minister so deeply as they did : but after coUecting, on the faith 
of this guarantee, capital from all quarters, to lend it to Nizam at a 
lownr rate of interest than he had previously paid to others> and faifljr Cal- 
culating on the honourable fulfilment of the stipulated engagements on both 
sides, it does appear to us an act of the grossest dishonesty, as well as cruelty, 
to, withdraw, as the East India Directors commanded the Bengal Ok)- 
Vetnmeht to do, that very sanction which they had soletOnly pledg^, ahd 
'Wiwbpt which not a single lie remained by which the Nizam hU 
minister could be forced to fulfil their engagements. 

' Sir Charles MetcalfrVproposkion, f»r taking the whole of thodohs-out 
of the hands of W; Pahnef and Cp. and tram^nrins it to the C0iB^pany> 
could only in jusdee he aooeded to on,the ground ^t the orighial ex- 
tracting parties should not suffer by su^ tracer. lh«y 
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tfaV'M foM that might hare arisen to them from the responsible 
ani^iiieAtl into which they had entered ; and they were fairly enritled 
te aft* the< profits. ^ Sir Charles M^calfe’s scheme^ however, makes no 
proTliioa for securing this ; and provided ho can relieve tlie embarrass- 
meatsmf the Niaam (brought on entirely by his own and his miuisterV} 
impvavjident ooDduct)» and confirm the influence of the East India Comv 
paay^ whose servant he is, over the whole of this extensive country, ho 
seems to think it a matter of indifference whether a British house of bust- 
nes6-*eatablished under the sanction of that very Company, and acknow*- 
fedged by himself as well as others to have been productive of essential 
benefit to the Niiam’s government and to the people of Hyderabad— should 
be ruined, and all its constituents crushed in its fall, or not. From what 
we have seen and known of Sir Charles Metcalfe, in former days, we 
can hardly suppose that he would deliberately pronounce this os his opi*- 
nion; but bis propositions and his conduct necessarily lead to this resultc 
and when evils of such a nature as these occur, they are not the less 
deeply felt by those ou whom they fall, because they may happen to have 
sprung from blindness or inattention rather than from premeditated dcsijitn. 

We shall give a few extracts from this letter of Sir Charles Metcalfe^ 
in order that the sentiments which he entertains on those subjecU nmy be 
stated in his own way. He says ; p. 232. 


I now proceed to gubmit for his Lordship’s consideration, the obsmatious 
which occur to me on the present state of the question. , v • 

Tbepavraeut of the whole amount of the demands existineagaluittheNitam l 
Govemment, estimated above at Rupees 1,29,39,078, would place the Nleaui^ 
Government in such a state of ease and disembarrassment, os would offer tw 
best possible opportunity for fixing its future disburseniewts, so as to prevent the 
recurrenoe of arrears and balances, and provide a surplus for exii^ncies. U 
would, however, require constant vigilance on our p®;rt, and implicit attentton 
ou that of the Minister, to counteract his natural duposition ttwards intfro^snre^ 
to which, ou a release from present difficulties, he might be incHneu to give fret h 


vent. ^ . 

If hie Lordship should deem the advance of so large a sum too great an effort 
te be made for the benefit of the Nizam’s Government, the nayraent of the UeM 
due to Messrs. Palmer and Co. by an advance of eighty-five lacs, a* proposedby 
the Minister, would still be an immense advantage to the Nizam s G<;veniniw 
and would greatly promote its power of settling other claims. 1 cntcrtaiBSow 
hope that, in this case, the interest on the debt to native bankers 
dts^ tmw^ve per cent, with their consent, through the mediation of tbettritu* 

* rnl^lidatioo of our expected mlvauce, the Minister 

year tvJelre lacs, to bo lovio» by fr eed emltibuliom “before -leW'ib^’ *"’ ” 

’’ff L"/ebtrf Messrs. WilHam Palmer and Co. rf 

jufioiM t&tbose gentlemen to do it too suddenly. 1 he it would, 

tta,t.W#,a»m embarrus, them conveui.u« 
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rt . Hie right resumed, in the last paragraph^ to fix the maxin#^ of iote- 
. 1 ^ at any standard which the Governor-Oeneral might pA^r, is such 
«as to strike at the root oftdl commercial transactions ; and such a measure 
would be equivalent to the minister of England tdung the Mexican or 
Colombia loan oujt of the hands of the contractors to whom it .yielded 
six per cent; andobliging them to receive three, while they theqiselves, 
for. die money they had l^rrowed from others to fulfil their engagements, 
might be paying four and five per cent., a measure that would meet 
with universal reprobation, as it would indeed truly deserve. 

• On the 30th of September, 1822, Sir Charles Metcalfe addressed a 
letter to the Bengal Government, in which are certain admissions of 
.what appear to us the highly improper interference of a young lieutenant 
or cornet of a king’s regiment of dragoons, who volunteers to reform 
abuses in his own way, by interfering with and overturning a measure of 
.the prime minister of this independent prince and country ! The manner 
in which it is admitted, however, by Sir Charles Metcalfe, is worth tran- 
scribing. He says ; p. 238. 

' Lieutenant Hislop, without any prospect of personal advantage, except the 
possible one of recommending himself to fui^re advancement^ had, with great zeal 
and public spirit, volunteered his services to assist in the reform of abuses, and 
had been placed under the orders of Captain Sutherland. Having been detached 
by that gentleman in the districts of his superintendence, he went into Kulburga, 
it to be one of them, which it was intended to be, though it afterwards 
appeared that the /ormal order had not been issued, and commenced a village 
settlement, supposing himself to have authority for that purpose from Captain 
Sutherlandi and \mppo!iing'\ the latter to have it from the Nizam’s Government. 
The measure itself was one much wanted, hEffl always been in contemplation, 
and with the co-operation of the Minister will still be accomplished ; but it had 
not been specifically authorized by him at that time, and be nad himself made a 
loose general settlement of Kulburga, and could not, of course, brook that it 
should be superseded by any other. 

'When he apprized me of Lieutenant Hislop’s proceedings I was surprised, for 
I was sure that neither Captai>. Sutherland nor Lieutenant Hislop would act with- 
out supposed authority, and yet the Minister declared, that he had never given 
autbfmty for the settlement of Kulburga. 1* immediately called on Captain 
Sutherland for explanation, and it appeared, in the end, that a mistake had 
been committed. The mistake was remedied. Lieutenant Hislop’s settleiUent 
was not confirmed, and a new arrangement was agreed on at the Minister’s sug- 
gestion. . 

- 1 cwsiMt attach any blame either to Captain Sutherland or to Lieutenant Hislop. 
Both were actuated % most honourable zeal for the successful prosecution of a 
measure from which they saw great blessings arise, added to a convictiony that 
they were faithfully performing the duty intrusted to them by the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment, and promoting its welfare. 

' There is a charge against Lieutenant Hislop in one of the notes, for 

in confinement the Naib Talookdar, a Government officer of Ferozabad. 
^lliis is positively denied by Lieutenant Hisl^, and remains unconfirmed. I cannot 
iostertmn the slightest doubt of Lieutenant Hislop* s veraaiy, 

. The whole of these extracts are full of matter for reflection, in which 
we cannot here indulge ; but the reader will no doubt see the mischievous 
doctrines enforced, in considering zeal, and an erroneous conviction of 
being right, a sufficient excuse for positive misconduct, and settmg up the 
mere deputation for veracity of any individual against a distinct cbaige, 
which required to be carefully inquired into, and the evidence on both 
aides hea^, before a decision was passed. Sir Charles Metcalfe, in 
almost letter that he writes, lets out the secret of his jealoq^y^^t ^^e 

power find mfiui&Qce at^dUtihcti^tt eojiyU ]^^ W. 
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“ almost an unavoidable consequence of large commercial 
and great wealth : and is not at all more extraordinary than 
SI iafluenoe enjoyed by the Goldsmids, tlie Rothcbilds, the Baring, 

^ d other great loan contractors, each in their day, and in the country in 
tdiic^their financial operations have been most extensive. Some of Sir 
Charls« Metcalfe’s expressions on this subject deserve to be extracted. 

He says ; p. 243. 

' wnUam Palmer and Coi possess and exercise m this country an exlra- 

‘ ?^®«rl**Dower which has no connection with their commercial character. U 
from a supposition of their possessing intlucuce in the British (.overnment, 
arises ^ .u^ peculiar character of the Minister, Chumloo l.oll. 

*^n?tnccracy^of tbir^^^^^^ 1 ha^e not the least doubt •, but 1 know not 

or the accura y conviction at a distance by any representation. It 

that I can ^Ij^^paerstanding continually, by what I see and hear, and 

comes, .ujg^puarter ; but it is impossible to embody in description the 

am sensible of in this q t , Much parses away and is forj^>tteu, 

mass of evidence on ^ tviviaX to he noticed indi>iduall.v, though 

though n^ke thV^ The striking instances which are 

anaC r^auceaf,vj. perhaps caavey hut a faiat .de. of .he 

impressions necessarily cause yliew o . n to ia 

T • nf remark that most of the evidence here alluded to, is 

a toMve been obtained from tlie conduct and [.rivato confe^ion 
admitted to have neen ouia... natives of India, appears to bavc 

of Chundoo Loll, who, like most of the ’[I 

been a complete master in le Metcalfe idaccs due reliance 

Chundoo Loll, on whose veruci ^ ‘ , 1 ,^, charaeter of Mtssm. 

I Bted Mi*reinnrk on lU 

itself, but against those by whom it w a » ^ authority, de • 

M a proof of this, after compla.n.ng that otini.terhi'mself, 

rived although he admits it be gpcb as no inercbanU 

-r:rp. i — '» >“ ■■ 

exercised, he ends by sa^nng , p. • 


’Cn';^tyin this ; but it wou.a uur ^ 

■ba{ it is a power wh'ch '""J'/have'onf'/ .heir own interests l<> r. fa . 


atis ^power wK interest, to re.a„h 

not to be intrusted to perst rpmarkabic letter of Sir Charles 

■ We must extract another portion of tln^a^ 

' t„oo,.i. D.WC011, w 

hif nght to rule . 


a.?? 
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to $howth0‘ l^adei^ tidiai; tdn tho nbifoitt etitOtfd|tbd ^ the 
sarvaota of the East India Company abroad, when contfaMing their own 
liOpoFtance with that of other persons. It is already known to the reader 
that the house of Palmer and C^. was estabKshed at Hyderabad tinder 
the express sanction of the Bebgal Government, ft appears that the 
ihetnbem of that establishment regarded Sir Charles Metcalfe*e conduct 
in no very favourable light, as it affected their interests i and like men, as 
well aa merchants, they determined lo resist what they deemed an encroach- 
ment On their rights. “What ! ** exclaims the Resident, “ a set of merchants’ 
dare to come to issue with the representative of the British Goveramcnt ! 
the thing is perfectly unintelligible.” Now, it should be observed in the 
first place, that Sir Charles Metcalfe was the servant of the East India 
Company : and they are in no respect whatever any part of the British 
Government. Neither the King, Lords, and Commons of England, nor 
the people from whom all these derive their power, had any thing what- 
ever to do with the disputes in agitation at Hyderabad : nor did Sir Charles 
Metcalfe possess the slightest authority from them to assume the high 
sounding title of “ representative of the British Government at Hydera- 
bad.” But even if he had, can he be ignorant of the fact that mei^hants 
in England will dare to come to issue, not with the representative merely, 
but With the British Government itself? and that the humblest individual 
in the realm may dispute even the acts of the highest in a court of law ? 
After all, It appeared that this “ coming to issue” meant no more, than 
that if Sir Charles Metcalfe should oppose what they considered their just 
cltdms, they would themselves forward such letters of remonstrance as the 
minister might think proper to add to their own, in their appeals to thp 
Supreme Government of Bengal for redress. Had all the members of 
the house been British-born subjects, it seems this could not be lawfully 
done ; as the regulations of the East India Company provide that no com*- 
plaints against public functionaries in their service shall be handed up 
to Government but through these functionaries themselves — a simple but 
effectual way of shutting out complaint altogether. It happened, how- 
ever, that the two Palmers, who were leading members of this firm, were 
natives of India, not liable to the operation of this law, and moreover, 
that they were, from long residence at Hyderabad, and previous service 
as officers in the army of the Nizam, considered as his subjects. Tliey 
therefore sent the letters of the minister, complaining of the conduct of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe ; and for the exercise of this just right of Appealing 
against what they deemed injustice, a right which ought to be open to all 
men, Sir Charles Metcalfe's anger is extreme. But we roust give his 
own words. He says ; p. 246. 

There arc even symptoms occasionally of Messrs. William Palmer and Co.'s 
presuming on the possession of the influence ascribed to them. Sir Williarfi 
RUmbOlti once Ifet fall, above a year ago, either designedly or incautioust^r, not 
howeyer in my hearing, that if 1 would not agree to any measures for their ac- 
commodation, they must come to issue with me. Hpw Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co. were to come to issue with the Representative of the British Government, 
wbe^ they were pursuing their own interests and be was protecting those of the 
public, 1 did not at first comprehend ; but the menace is now inteuigihlA. The 
trausfenisslon of complaints against me, on the part of the NlZhtti'a Mintk^r,' is A 
falLexplanation of tto text. 

I understmul, from good autkori^y, that, Mr. William Palmer U forwarding 
the Miaiate^'s lettcra, jaretm^Rfitbaibedidsoas a aubjeft of theNiamm'a Go*- 
vernment, bound tb attend tb ibi imfiei. Tffik mi 
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IJnfhkt P*&«ri the distinffuishcd servant ** tJ»o 

„ „ .M* lifether af M?, John Pal^^ Aa Sm Briri.I, r‘’“,™'’'' 

,«rt«*rfSlr.WUHemRumbold,that Mr. ?>• "» «>• 

jff J of ^ Is it becnuse he resides*hn(l carries on I^k r**"**^ he a mb- 

ft'fWqicyand the Briiiih flag, hTKZf 

Boufld h fH4 the N.zam s Minister in aii attack ou the BriSh p« ^ 
wlthu view » fAoAe o/r British interArencb/ If Mr ^ 

»y.r*.l«a.e.* aubjaat of the Geve w.:,?,;.'^ 

LW iafl«en9e,hehai drawn h, auch copioua atreatn, 

After thie* Sit Charles declares that he is not at ah anerj’, and cren 
labows to prove it so: but the scene of Sir Anthony Abs^lim and hU 
son Jack, in the excellent Play of Sheridan, involuntarUy forces itself 
upon the memory. 

But, to be serious, how could Mr. W. Palmer be said to owe every 
thing to the .British Government, when the greater portion of his life 
bad been p^ed in the military service of the Nizam, and the priucioal 
wealth of hin^u and his family consisted of the pensions they received 
for ftuch service from the Nizam ? Again, can the more act of sending a 
letter of complaint be truly said to be throwing off the sovereit^nty m{ 
Ae British Government ? or, a fair and legal remonstrance against in- 
justice, he called an attack for the purpose of shaking off Britihh iuter- 
ierence ? As to this, indeed, we know not who would like the interference 
of a Resident of any kind with their mercantile concerns. In any other 
country than India, it would be spurned at and resisted, to the last. The 
closing sentence respecting thumb-screws," for extracting wealth, is 
delivered in such a manner as almost to make one think Sir Charles 
regretted their not being ^plied for such a worthy purpose. But, we 
ask again>-rWho are the East India Company? and what (uipious 
streams,, not of wealth merely, but of blood, and innocent blood too, Imyo 
t^iey not drawn from every part of India ? Have they not, by means of 
theii “ British blood, British education, British connexions, and British 
influence,” dethroned nearly all the legitimate sovereigns of the country ? 
Have they not robbed the heir to almost every throne in India, of his 
rightful possession ; and reduced to the most abject submission, all wlio 
retain the shadow of their former power ? Have they not, moreover, 
wrung .from the inhabitants of every part of this extensive country, all 
that they could pojssibly extract from them in taxes and tribute, leav- 
ing them little more than enough for the most huml)le subsistence ? 
Yet, who shall place the thumb-screws on these? Whatever Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co. obtained by tho profits of their mercantile 
trmisaictioaaf did not force a single rupee from any poor man against liis 
w^ill. The East India Company, however, losing, as they avow, on 
thoif oomaiercial transactions with India (which, nevertheless, they 
atili continue) make up this loss, and accumulate a large surplus gain 
h^mdw, by force, from the poorest people in the land, the utter- 

forthiiig they have to spare, and putting up tlie l^d to sale, 
'*ki|hbui acmple of remorse, if any portion of their arrears shall remain 
year unpaid ! We might go on to pursue the contrast, to 
of. what ia colled tbo Honourable Comply, and 
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their system ; but it must be unnecessary. The day will come, when 
the thumb-screws of the British Parliament will be applied to them in 
their turn ; and though they may not be compelled tb disgorge any 
portion of their ill-gotten wealth, or to restore to the natives of India what 
they have taken fromthem ; yet, bf the abbolition of their charter, we hope 
to see at least a stop put to further aggressions of the same description, 
and an improved system take the place of the present odious and abo- 
minable despotism, which keeps so many millions in slavery and degra- 
dation. 

We find this subject expand under our hands, in a manner not easy to 
be prevented, and yet such as we would not willingly indulge ; because 
it is desirable, for many reasons, to include it within our usual limits. 
But where this is evidently impossible, we must bo content with an ap- 
proximation to the desirable medium between a brevity that would leave 
the subject incomplete and unintelligible, and a diffuseness that would 
be tiresome and defeat the end in view, that of interesting public at- 
tention in a question of the highest public importance, inasmuch as it 
is illustrative of the system of government that prevails in British 
India, and has a tendency to lead to the agitation of the great question, 
whether such a system should be allowed to continue a moment longer 
than the interests and happiness of the people, for whose benefit it is 
professedly maintained, require. 

' Necessity, the tyrant’s ready plea,” however applicable to other 
systems, is, happily, not the least so to this. — An intelligent correspon- 
dent has shown, by his letter inserted in our last Number, “ that the 
legal term for the existence of all public charters, is their continuing to 
operate for the public good : that this is the declared object of all such 
grants, as well as the declared condition of their duration.” If tried by 
this rule, the charter of the East India Company should have been 
abolished long ago. It is, however, fast approaching its termination : 
and its hold on public sympathy for support, which has never been very 
strong, is growing weaker and weaker every day. It shall be our duty 
to collect facts for public use; and, with the increased and increasing 
intelligence of the age, on questions of political economy and legislation, 
the advocates of monopoly and despotism must fall before those of un- 
restricted commerce and government by law. When this triumph is 
achieved, the destruction of the East India Company is certain; and, 
considering that not a single individual now in their service in India, 
need be injured in the slightest degree by their fall, while tens of thou- 
sands, nay millions would be benefited by the change ; and that none but 
the twenty-four Directors, and their immediate dependents, would have 
any thing to regret, while their loss of patronage would be a pifblic 
gain; it is hardly too much to hope that not 100 voices in England would 
be raised in their behalf, out of the millions that form the population of 
the British Isles. 

We shall return to the subject of the transactions at Hyderabad, in 
our next, as they are full of illustrative, and therefore, valuable matter. 
In the mean time, while on the suWeet of the probable duration of the 
present system of government upheld by the East India Cpmpany, we cannot 
do better than conclude, in the words of an eloquent and pbUosophical 
writer, whose work we again take an opportunity of recommending to 
the early and attentive perusal of all who desire to possess in 4 small 
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space tte most accurate and complete view of the great queMions con- 
nected with the Government of India, that has appeared for many yoai s.’ 
The writer says : 

The insufficiency of the Compan>%4is an organ for the Covernincnt 
of Indi*a, results from the incompatibility of their constitution, not only 
with the Colonial System, which we must speedily adopt, but with 
any course of precedent or equitable administralioii/ as it resj>ects the 
natives, with distinct responsibility as it regards England, or A\ith that 
respect which the European functionaries ought to entertain for their 
nominal masters.* To talk of ‘ preserving, cherishing, and enshiining’ 
such a system ; of ‘ guarding it at once with the armour of law and 
enchantment of opinion,’ is to war with the unconquerable instincts 
of nature, the consenting testimony of experience, the plainest dictates 
of justice, the irrefragable conclusions of political wisdom. 13ut the 
days are numbered during whicli it will be permitted to cumber the 
ground. — Already it begies to stagger, crack, and gape j and \\ hoover 
shall contribute to its entire subversion, will deserve well of his countiy, 
of India, and of mankind.” 
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Ye are, they say, mere fictions of the brain, 

And ne’er infused into the golden lay 
One fiery spark of soul, nor potent sway 
E’er held o’er minstrel while he poured his strain; 
We pray,<hese sceptics tell, your aid in vain ; 

Ye have no seat on high Parnassus’ hill, 

Nor e’er with songs th’ Olympian audience thrill, 
While Jove nods smiling on your happy train. 

Let sceptics laugh, I own your pleasing skill, 

I feel your power come rushing on my soul, 

And hope, so I your high behests fulfil. 

Ye will in Fame’s long list my name enroll. 
Showing that passion, unassisted, may 
A name encircle with the glorious bay. 

Bio\. 
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iwWa tenures, and consequently, in the character of 
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DirrlBI OB OdVBRNOR^GBKBRAL’s AQBNT^ , 

To the Editor the Oriental Herald. 

SiR,«*-*Tn the published intelligence concerning the Burineje war, 
tuentida has several times been made of Mr. Scott, the Governor- 
Ganerare Agent; and from the way in which that gentleman has been 
spoken of, ^ it would seem that the military operations are controlled, if 
not directed, by him. Among your readers are a considerable number of 
persons who are desirous of obtaining some acquaintance with Indian 
af^irs, and who depend for their* information entirely on your Magazine. 
On them (of whom the writer is one) you will confer an obligation, if you 
WUI bestow a few lines in your next Number, on the explanation of the 
office and authority of the Governor Generars Agent. We hope to find 
that he bears no resemblance to the Dutch Commissioners who clogged 
the operations of the great Duke of Marlborough, Pardon this intrusion 
^tn, Sir, your obedient humble Servant, 

jYou. *22, 1824. ASuBSCRinEft. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

We are happy to have it in oar power to an<»wer the inquiry of our Corres- 
pondeut ; and take this occasion to say, that we shall be glad to reply to auy 
questions of a similar nature that may be proposed to us by those who desire in- 
formation on any topic within our knowledge. 

A Governor-Gen eral*8 Apnt, of which there are perhaps a dozen in different 
quarters of India, is a Civil Servant in the Political Department, who is sent 
to such points as occasion* may require, with powers little inferior to that of a 
Resident, the name given to stationary ambassadors at the native Courts. 
Such Residents as those at Delhi, Hyderabad, Nagpore, Katmandoo, Lucknow, 
&e. are considered to be the representatives of the Governor-General himself ; 
and they exercise almost unlimited power in civil, military, and jiolitical 
transactions occurring within their respective provinces, receiving reports from 
numerous official dependents around them, and maintaining a correspondence 
with the Political Secretary at Calcutta, through whom also they receive the 
suggestions or orders of the Supreme Government as to the geneiallme of policy 
they are to pursue, the details oeiog generally left to themselves. 

An Agent of the Governof-Geiieral is but one step below a Resident. Hh 
powers are nearly the same in their nature, though never so extended in degree. 
The Resident is stationary at a native Court, with splendid allowances. The 
Agent moves in such pans of the country as may not possess a Court or a Resi- 
dent, and has a smaller salary amd more limited suite. He maiutiUns, however, 
a constant cor respou deuce with the Political Secretary at Calcutta. The Military 
Commander, in the district in which the agent may be, is subject to his orders, as to 
whether operations are to be carried on, when, ana oh what scale j but the details of 
such operations are generally, or at least ought to be, left to the Commander 
himself. It has perpetually happened, however, that the GoverUor-Geuerars 
Agent, who is always a civilian, has assumed more on this head than has been 
agreeable to the_Militar}' Commander, and perpetual misunderstandings have 
been] the i^cessary result. The office appears to be a useless one, since the 
Commander could receive his political orders from liead-quarters ; and if 
he he fit for hU command, he roust be competent to do all that a Govemor-Ge- 
ueral’s Agent, who is always a much younger man, can do. It is a branch of pa- 
tronitge, however, peculiar to the Goverpor-General, and one, of which few would 
have the virtue to recommend the ah(fittiom Fof this very reasqif, huweven it 
k tabe in gistteralmuat toefficiently filled $ and the whole of the 
Generars Agents throughout India could, we believe, be better spw(e4|ii|^^y 
othe^ class-^ public servanta whatever. ; / 


1 See Oriental Herald, No. xi. p. 434. 
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INTSRMtbT fiJCCTTED IN ENGLAND GN THE SUBJECT OF THE 
INDIAN PRESS. 


It ia not our intention to go deeply into this subject; not because our 
sense of its paramount importance is in the slightest degree lessoned or 
our zeal ift its behalf abated : but from an unwillingness to recur too fre- 
quently, or too largely, to a question which some few think has been auf- 
feiently discussed already, though we confess that toe shall never con- 
sider this to be the case, until the odious and detestable regulations still 
in force in Bengal to restrain all liberty of discussion are abrogated and 
annulled for ever. So far, indeed, are all men from being satisfied witli 
a mere discussion of the merits of this great question “ once and no more,’' 
that a warm friend of his fellow-creatures, and a lawyer, on hearing that 
the Board of Control had not yet sent out orders to repeal the regula- 
tions in question, declared, that were he a member of the House of Com- 
mons, he would rise every night witliout intermission, until his end should 
be attained, to ask Mr. Wynn, as President of the Board of Control, 
WHY orders had not been sent out to repeal, without a moment’s delay, 
the unconstitutional, despotic, and degrading regulations of Mr. John 
Adam, by which he bad dared to call all bis fellow countrymen slaves, 
and unfit to be trusted with the commonest privilege of this species. 
Perhaps this question ivill be asked, and repeated till it can be answered 
satisfactorily. But, for that we must wait until tlie Parliament assembles. 
In the mean time it will 1)0 gratifying to our renders in India to learn, 
that the subject is gradually acquiring greater importance and greater 
interest in the eyes of the public of England, than most people thought 
probable. 

To say nothing of the Daily andWeekly Papers, by the leading writer# 
in which, the question has been directly as well as incidentally treated, 
the Monthly periodicals have taken it up warmly, and we doubt not but 
the more sluggish and cumbrous Quarterlys will in due time embrace it 
among the topics of their choice. All that is wanted, indeed, for the 
triumph of Truth over Error, in this, as in every other case, is discufsion: 
and the question whether the Press of India should bo free or enslaved, is 
likely to enjoy this advantage to the full. r n i 

In the fourth Number of a new Monthly Journal, entitled “ The Palla- 
dium,” the Editor has chosen for the subject ot his leading article “ The 
Press in India and as we know that there are many in that remote coun- 
try, to whom these pages will convey the first intelligence of the fact, wo 
know that they will feel gratified by seeing the few passages that u.e shall 
extract from the article in question, if only as an indication of the fediog# 
of those who evidently approach the question for the first time, and are 
entirely uninfluenced by the local interests which are suppowd to s^y 
tile, opinions of those who first agitated it in the country itself. 1 no 
IblJowing aro the sentiments of the writer alluded to : 


Tb#?# buperbaps.no subject whatsoever which call* for 


fhie nower of exoressinz his gentimeuts both m words auu oy wr»«^ 
wd there is^no privilege whatever which he 
vtzMfAtiMk would d#fei»d with more aeal. It i* to the r 

U its present state of prosperity, and, therefore, for 


that 
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Englishmen not to feel grateful for the blessings which it has bestpwed to them, 
or tamely to subn^it to any encroachments on this natural right of giving vent 
to iheir tho>::ghts, would induce our countrymen to that state of dfejpradation, 
which we would willingly believe will never exist amongst the natives of this 
island. ■ . 

It is, therefore, with feeliugs of gratification that we observe the iutercgt which 
has been excited in this country, by the efforts made to shackle the press in India 
with unnecessary, and, therefore, unjust restrictions j and we must congVatulate 
our countrymen in India on tiie decided attachment they have shown lo the laws 
and privileges of the mother country, and on the just indignation which they 
hav'e evinced at this attempt to deprive them ofthat liberty which was transmitted 
to them by their ancestors, and which they are bound to transmit in equal purity 
to their posterity. 

Another source of gratification is to find, that in whatever part of the world an 
Englishman may be, he still remains zealously attached to the constitution of his 
nalave country ; and that however distant from the land of his birth, he bears iu 
his bosom those same feelings of detestation of arbitrary power, which have been 
implanted there in his most tender years, which have grown with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength, and which it is his pride lo carry with him un- 
impaired to tne last moment of his existence, p. 145, 146. 

The defenders of the new system wish to make us believe, that India is not yet 
fit to enjoy the blessings of a Free Press, and that iu process of time it may be 
granted them ; but in the mean time, it mutt be contented and satisfied that the 
governmeut of the country is doing what is best for them, and lhat though they 
may not see the policy of certain measures, yet that they arc dictated by the 
soundest prudence, and tend to the welfare of the community. People may be 
satisfied Where they see every thing going on prosperously ; but at the same time, 
when they see that great pains are taken to conceal what is doing, and to prevent 
any observations being made on what is passing before their eyes, it is impossi- 
ble to avoid suspecting, that there must oe sonietliing not fit to meet the light, 
when such evident pains are taken to keep the people in ignorance. Honesty 
ever courts inquiry, and truth seeks the full blaze of day ; vice and knavery 
love to skulk in the dark, and hide their movements from the eye of the world, 
p. 150. 

Another benefit of the native press would be, to render the government ac- 
quainted with the sentiments of the whole population, and be the means of their 
acquiring a greater insight into the situation and minds of the people, than by 
any other means whatsoever. Such journals actually were established, and 
though they carefully abstained from all topics likely to give offence to govern- 
ment, and were deficient in that vigour which charatterizes the Free Press of 
England, yet lhat must be attributed to the timidity of the Indian character, and 
to that want of confidence so natural to those who find themselves in any new and 
unusual situation. The native Indian press was but in its infancy, and coin- 
meneed its career with fear and caution, but doubtless had it not been checked 
in the bud, it would soon have attained to maturity and strength. But these hopes 
are blasted ; the regulations of Mr. Adam, like the withering blight, have de- 
stroyed the early blossoms, and we can expect no fruit, at least for a season ; but 
the time will come when the experiment will again be tried, and we doubt not 
will then prove to the world how vain were the apprehensions, how false the coo- 
clusions of those, who pretended, in their zeal for ignorance and superstition, 
that a Free Press was not adapted to the nature of the natives of India. Nature 
is the same in all climates, and man is composed of the same materials whether 
at the equator or the pole, and it is therefore ridiculous to talk of the people of 
India being unfit to enjoy the blessings of a Free Press. Differences exist between 
us and them in manners and customs ; they are far behind us in civilization ; but 
by denying them the means of instruction and information, we labour to keep 
them in the same miserable and degraded state, contrary to the direct pledge of 
the British nation, mode through their parliament, ** to forward the intellectual, 
moral, and religious improvement of India, hs a primary and bounden duty.'’ 
Besides, if India ^ now unfit for a Free Press, what is to render it ever fit, we 
are utterly at a loss to edneeive. p. 152, 153. , 

But thera U one objection against this restriction of the press in Indwt|vnicn 
(even could notfidl the arguments against it and the natural injustice 
the g&verhment to dispense with it) should meet yvlth attention j whicB Bi/ that 
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W WgulatiwB l^tbjPffQvernnaept of ihfi^ cStn - Cut wdb lax« 

TipJatiottoftb^wchUof thQ reiidenu tp fetter tbe prwg there wthTurb 
rei>rictjla»«f Wtbeae regulations arc patiently submitted t^and the mere 
the Coyeiuudeirt U to have all the effe& of the law, Aa^afarce H is to TstTh^^.h 
Britisl) 1*«> Md SOUitt of justice for the dispensing of that law 'if ih^dlctSm 
the gov^r i, to render ^S1 the wise andsiutarySrovi^s rfJh.th^ 
inff» Pa 1 p3« 

Itis oto that the affairs of India excite any great interest among the bodv 
of the EoglA^h jiation ; but on this occasion that hatred of oppression and iS! 
tice, so marsX tp a free people, has called forth the public indignation on the 
measuies.adoptod for the suppression of free discussion in India" and the lato 
(Uicoisions at the India House, on the case of Mr. Buckingham, have proved 
the harshness with which he was treated, and how uncalled for by the state of 
that country were the measures which led to hi? banishment ; and shown, in the 
strongest light, that the British power in India can never he endangered by the 
motives of government being properly understood. In India likewise, the same* 
feeling has been excited so muph, that even Mr. Adam has thought it necessary 
to enter into a justiffcation of his motives, and thus to make that appeal to public 
opinion which be denied to others ; and by thus condescending to explain and 
seek the public approval of his actions, he has shown how necessary it it that 
every act of the government should he made known to the public at large. The 
very means he baa taken for )iis own justification prove how utterly unjustifiable 
his acta were, and show more clearly than the strongest arguments, the absolute 
necessity of a Free Pres? to the well government of India, p. 155. 

The New Monthly Magazine, which is avowedly under (he direction 
of Mr. Thomas Campbell the poet, and is to be found on the tables of all 
the principal families in England, has also taken up the subject, in its laat 
Number, in an article entitled ** The Colonial Press.'' As this work is 
better known than the one from which the preceding quotations arc given, 
it will be the less necessary to transcribe largely from it, Wc must do 
the w'liter the justice, however, to say thpt he has evinced a thorough 
understanding of his subject, and that his facts and reasonings are so well 
interwoven that the w’hole article is masterly, incontrovertible, and con- 
vmcing. In the circles in which this work is known to be well received, 
we doubt not but that a very deep and powerful impression will be made 
by it: and we feel persuaded that another session of Parliament will not 
be suffered to pass away without the question undergoing a thorough aod 
animated discussion. We give the following portions only of the article 
in question ; and this chiefly for the satisfaction of our more distant rea * 
ders in the interior of India, who may not have access to the original, 
bu^ who will learn with delight that such sentiments as these are expressed 
on a aulyoqt in which they must continue to feel the deepest interest, 
by one of the most popular publications of the day. The writer says . 

The system of government in some of our colonies sccnis so oppressive, so 
eontrary to the spirit exhibited at home— the exercise of bnef authority by thj 
tinderiings, who are omnipotent there, is frequently so wanton ^"<1 
of everything like sense or reason, that it cannot pass much longer 
tdversion in ParHament. The Press, and the property it involves, are, ^thout 
^awdr/theihadowof justice, sacrificed more particularly to the arbitro^ rtei- 
POtii«: of petty tyraati, of men destitute of every thing but bli^ 

Pf intellect {o see how useful »n instrument it "’“I’. ^ 
bPt determined to suppress by force ercry ”“L“ 

to themseives or thejr minions ; utterly regardless of those 

OfkititJUttId, Kol.' 3. 3 A 
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principles of equity of ¥rhich their country expects them to b« coiiien'atur$. 
Wherever the flag of England waves on the soil of the empire, Englishmen ha>e 
a right to expect their property and privileges shall be protected b)«Uw, and hv 
the same law as at home. It is sickening to hear the absurd cant uttered in pal- 
liation of the present course of proceeding, which generally centres in expediency, 
unsupported hy fact and common sense. Expediency is in all stich cases the 
refuge of wilful error or voluntary blindness. What a government, like that u) 
England, wills, it performs; and it is unjust towards its people that*<ia thoiv 
colonies, at least, in which the will of the crown is absolute, and which English- 
men contribute to support from their pockets, or where they are abused and 
swindled by the existence of monopolies similar to that of the East India Com- 
pany, or compelled to import and consume the produce of W est India slavery and 
crime, in preference to that which may not be so tainted, they shall not set the\r 
foot upon the soil which they are so burdened to support, but ti»ey forfeit their 
native rights, and resign into the hands of some obscure and arbitrary individual, 
in a remote part of the world, all which they hold most dear to them in thu. 
The dangers which have been pretended as an excuse for such restrictions, are 
mere bugbears to serve the purpose of the interested ; they inflict a positive evil, 
and are a disgrace to the character, intellect, and liberality of the nation, 
p. 442, 443. 

These remarks may exemplify the law remedy for the injustice committed 
against an English subject by an authority in a foreign colony ; at least the 
“ remedy for the wrong has a strong similitude. He may appeal to Parliament , 
but has such an appeal any chance of siicce.ss against the individual who may 
have held the power of oppression from the minister who governs the Parliament, 
and what chance would an individual, without interest, in such a case possess - 
Suppose the law courts of his country will entertain his appeal for justice— the 
noblest fortune must be ruined to bring witnesses, who may not be compelled to 
come, from the other side of the globe to England, and to meet other expense-, , 
and if he has no fortune, be has no remedy at all, even in name. But supposing 
by the sacrifice of his all, an individual may get his case heard in a law court ; 
as the court, necessarily perhaps, has roganl to the minutest forms and techni- 
calities, some triviality may give him all Ins work to go over again. Why not 
then fix the reign of law in our colonies as at home, and prevent wrong bein' 
Inflicted upon any without the power of defence or redress, or regard to the rights 
of property or personal liberty ? At present, an individual, foe giving the slightest 
offence to an official, may be abstracted from his property and sent thousands ol 
miles without the possibility of avoiding utter ruin, though he had been guilty of 
no crime ; or rather, perhaps, had deserved the thanks of the community. This 
state of things demands an alteration, or a remedy a little more substantial than 
law fictions allow at present, p. 444. 

. Let us examine what sort of liberty of t’<e press exists out of the pale of the 
law we are recommending; what idea of a Free Press a colonial viceroy, and 
those in authority under him, feel inclined to tolerate. From what has transpired 
at the Cape and in India, at which latter place no Turkish oppression i-, more 
grinding than that upon the press, a person named Adam appears to have been 
aealous in favouiiug us with data, cm which to form a judgment on this subject, 
as Lord Somerset has done at the (.ape. p. 445. 

Let us consider the character of a colonial journal belonging to the most re- 
nowned, the most intellectual, the freest, and richest nation in the world, oi 
what a journal vegetating under the gracious and condescending permis^on and 
auspices of such men as Lord Somerset and Mr. Adam would be permitted lu 
do — what might fe supposed to constiiute, and really does coii'-titiite, ihe buxv 
ideal a newspaper under their impartial government; and it it should approxi- 
mate a little in resemblance to those which Leopold of Austria honour-, with hi" 
gracious patronage — we beg his pardon, paternal care — it arises from genuine 
similitude of outline. Such a journal, then, must not presume to comment c 
interfere with the policy of the government in any other way than in that of un- 
qualified commendation — it must record no objections mai’e by any portion oi 
the population, hij^li or low, to existing things, of what nature and kind soever 
they may be. As in England the king can do no wrong, so his representatives 
and functionaries, from supreme to subaltern, are to be consideriMl us endowed 
with the same virtue abroad, and any mal-praciices, acts of oppression, and job- 
bing; which they may carry on, is to be left to their own discretion to keep 
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secret from the authorities at h^e, to continue or suppress as they mav deem 
most agreeable to themselves. Their supposed unvarying rectitude of (‘oiidun js 
tube uniformly asserted, it being a necessary safeguard of “ social order," and 
no business of a journalist. In cases where the local government is opposed iv) 
the mass of the people, and addresses are got up, stating the perfeet sunsfaciion 
af «/fthe reputable part of the inhabitants with existing alfairs, the characters of 
functionartes, 8lc. the part of such functionaries is to he supported from respea 
for authority, from principles of duty, and from gratitude at the permission given 
for the existence of the journal itself. No theoretic notions f.ir hettenng the i on- 
dition of the lower classes, on the right of nian-selhng, or the importation of 
eunuchs into India as servants, or the exportation of women t<i Arafna, or in 
short, any thing which really exists, and is therefore permitted Iw authority— no 
attempts to ’•aise the black to an equality with the white in physical or mural 
qualities— no instances of ruffianly oppression of the slave; ami, more than all, 
mlvocating the instruction of men of colour, and iiiaking them as wue as the au- 
thorities themselves, is to be permitted, unless the censors or the auiliontie«. for 
the time being may happen to agree on this subject with his Majesty’s imiiisicrs 
at home ; but as the latter are likely to take wrong vic^s, and to dutdle from a 
sense of their own power, rather than in unison with colouml views ami /eeimn<, 
permission must be first obtained. It must be an invariable rule in such politicaj 
comments as may be tolerated in the settlement, that notiiiug can be belter llian 
the actual state of things there, that they cannot he improved, and that iheliiture 
prospects, judging from the past, are equally conducive to the happiness of the 

lowest individual Advertisements for ruuawa} slaves, sales of slavis, 

commercial auctions, deaths, marriages, births, dcsciipt oiis of natural liUtory 
and scenery in the colony, poetry (satirical and political excepteil), nr'cidmitii, 
receipts, charades, and riddles, in short, every other department of the journal, 
with the trivial reservations aforesaid, to be left to the editor\ discretion. Such 
is the liberty of the press in most of the colonies of Great llnluin ; such i» the 
character of a journal that basks there m the sunshine of fav oui , that is as useful, 
loyal, and patriotic, in the sense tliesa terms aie understood where it tlounshes, 
as its tolerators can desire. Sucli is the instrument that renders the dim-sighted 
blinder, myitifies the inhabitants of the mother rotintry, ami assists tn keeping 
down the intellect and degrading the character of those among whom ‘t - 
vet most of our colonies have onlf such, and that which is a hlcssiiig in bnglaiid, 
operates upon them as a curse, p. 4i6 — 148. 

Under a press so degraded in purpose, how is it possible auv of those p.od 
eflfects can be produced^y it, on the moraU and manners of the ^ 
we witness among the inhabitants ol the niotlier country . le lo ' 

a writer dares not speak the truth, utter his comments Ireoly, or give an account 
of facts, unles.s such accounts are first garbled, is fatal m the spread of kmiw- 
ledgc and intellectual illumination; it is better to ^ ‘ ‘ 

than one which cannot be indepemleiit. But there ‘ ^ ,.ol,„ne, ’ Ij, 

rational objection, made to the existence of a free , ir-'-iiments re- 

enemies have begged every question, and used only as.umpfnt ar i ment re 

sp"ecr^t“ the;iVe:i.c^e3^ 

conjured up phantoms and bugbears, to al arm the did 

threatened the boldest with insiirrcctum, tuuiiilt, ‘'‘'‘J . 'phe truth n, 

not themselves believe could by any chance P""* i.mwis which it is politic 
they feel the press is a powerful instrument m then thousand atts whnh 

to keep so, t^atby its means Uiey may ^ Kngland,if 

wo61d have a very dubious ^owa power, however unhallowed, 

placed in atrue light. It is a wish to keep tiic r f Press cling %o 

secure, and to conceal truth, that makes the enemies of a hree S 

strongly to their present hold upon it. p. ^ j that the 

We do not ask for a Press without ‘ va,l ^in one part of the 

same liberty should exist, the same right of ,’,f „„ buglidunan’t 

British dominions as in the other; thj.t an ^ 1 ,„ sovereign, from 

privileges should not be plundered from him u ..j, the most muntellecfoal 

a mean concession to the passions ,,1trarv power shouhlnot be allowed 

divisions of tbe British population ; that an a ^ anoeal but to the idle foolery 
to exist, and the most grinding oppression ha e | p impracticable theo- 
of law aphorisms, or be mocked on , 'rnor abrvSad should bo al- 

rics in redress' for vcrong I he win o g 

3 A 2 
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Jowid mOi UlUitdt mrer a lv«i ^ t^ii^ p«6%(tt«s home. 

There ^ev«r h«f been enjK uncesajiitit ih^it he efheiwiee.t and.if iiethvime- 
dieteijf entered (except in India, where the ten tocome of the charter» which 
.it if hnpfsd never wiU be renewed, may peefent , the better feeUnips ef the times 
wxUj?Pt It to remain long— »yec why should it be delayed an hi^t ? p. 449. 

We jmay that the Appeal to the Idling in Conncil again^^ the regu- 
latiene for the Indian press, wl^ch will be conducted by Mr. Dhmnaa 
and Mr. Williams, will be heard in January next. Mr. Greig is also 
pursuing hte case, \n hope of obtaining redress through the Colonial Office, 
or ^ get it laid before Parliament. Mr. Jojm Adam and l^rd Charles 
.Sonefset wijl therefore go down the stream of history together, and 
associates they yriil be. 

We had intended to havp reviewed at greater length than we shall now 
be able to do, a publication recently issued by ^r. Richardson, under 
^he title of ** Letters to the Marquis of Hastings, on the subject of the 
In^an Press:*’ We have perused this little volume with considerable 
plaa^Ure, as affording a strong indication of the growing importance of 
the iubjeot in public estimation-; and as containing the efforts of a 
jaborious and ingenious mind, intermingling facts and reasonings in such 
a manner as cannot fail to make an impression on the understandings of 
the most obtuse. Hie writer in the New Monthly Magazine says, that 

tbe views of the Ea^t India Directors at present exhibit a prostration 
l^f kitdlect, and an ilUberality of policy not much advanced'^ from what 
4t was in the worst periods of East Indian mis< government. But low as 
they are in the scale of intellect, we still hope that the Letters in ques- 
tion will be found to be within their comprehension ; and that since they 
cannot answer either the facts or reasonings contained in them, they will 
yield a silent assent to their truth, and yet retrace their steps by restoring 
to India the freedom of the press before it\>e too late. 

We abstain from quoting largely from this work; first, because we 
^rust that most of our readers will procure and examine the volume for 
thema^lves ; secondly, because our limits are already exceeded ; and 
thirdly, because we would not willingly lessen the effect of the authors 
consecutive statements, by presenting them in any other than their original 
and connected form. Hie editor of the Globe and Traveller, in intro- 
ducing this volume to the notice of the public, so far from yielding to 
weak and unreasonable cry of those who conceive tnat no subject 
be discussed more than once — though the fate of miHions sh^ld 
]^ng on the decision — boldly and energetically assigns to this question 
rank which it ought to, and which ifidecd will ultimately, attain, 
by ^reing itself on the attention of those who have, either from ignorance 
or indifference, or both, hitherto turned a deaf ear to its claims on .their 
cqi^deration. He says : 

tublect contains one of^the most impovtant queitioas at present mooted 
iti the world — m question as to the application ol*one of the most unportaiit poli- 
tical principles to^e pf the greatest a^ires. One. assertion rsip^ac b, we 
think, no candid man will deny— 4hat it is very unfit that, the final.deeisioa on s 
tfUesdon of such moment should reel with the persons who have constituted 
themialves the judges of John Adam andhu eompeers— men who (besides 

thatfrojn their pecaUar situation they have an ohvipifS ainistar interest on this 
quesdinii,) from their rashness and mtamperanQI# from the friv^isnSSS of tbei^ 
pratexts^ tboinconsAsteinoy of their measures, their d4regird-(^ the ^ts of 
pnopetty and eommm4*^9Dfiy, seem to be quite uoAt to be trusted with tjmdeci- 
sinn.of any thing* If aueh men, hy chance, nre ever not in 4ha< Wfoagr itds to* 
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gwch fight, M,itlioMte»»minl»«4h.i.. m xh. 

qucition nhould be delibei^tely disougged and examieed^ SarliaihJnt ’ ^ 

W« rtpeae «r amvietion that tlria will be the ca»e ; aod with a lb. 
^ef extracts from the L«ters to Lord Heating,, by a Friend of 0«3 
GoTerainttt, to which We may perhafra return on a future occaeion we 
niuat iMatilj oonclude.-^The writer says : ' 


A fiSe wad respoMiWa pTees mwt ^ always csutiout , ftarinr ptotetudoM 
illegal fctgy^cU ae Ae rit^hip of its opponents ; and, by s'cb oppSj m 
the variobi v^s and the part e. concerned would be sure to devgJopI 

and dfidose, it w not likely that the real truth could ever be sucoesifiiUy coa- 
cealed. Those who are unwilling to recognise such a tendency in a freepft«e 
accetsHile e« every citizen, must be prefared to sustain, either that this attribute 
beloort to no press, or to that only which privileged men alone caa approach. 
Should it be supposed that no press is favourable to the developement and disolo* 
sure of truth, those who believe this, and who wish, at the same lime, for any 
kind at prisM, hot either inconsistently, or with a view to iwe the required press 
for pvrpoAes neither fav<jurable to truth or honour, nor threcied by tne general 
interests at the whole. Should it be deemed that a privileged press would be 
more conducive to the discovery of truth than a free and general one, I take the 
liberty to hsk whether to assert this would not be the same as U) declare, that a 
judge who hat only attended to the statements of one pitrty is able to deride oa 
the quettldn with better cognisahoe, and more justice, than a judge who has im- 
partially attended to the observations and the facts submitted by both ? 9tKh a 
declaration Im this would be an outrage to common sense ; so that all reflecting 
men ihust adnliit that a ffee press is most conducive to the discovery of truth, and 
a pirtial or privileged one is most convenient to the triumph of imposture, p. 219, .W. 

In Indio, ttbis been said, there is no public I Who then, 1 ask, offer thaakSb 
perfom duties, and pay the tributes ? Even the beasts of the forest can feel, and 
nave wants to express, and injuries to complain of. Is the condition of the In- 
dians, or their public, inferior to that of the beasts ? 

The Indian people, it has also been affirmed, are not in the same condition as 
the public of Eugland. This is certainly very true. But is it a necessary infer- 
ence of such a truth, that the former can possess no freedom of the press on such 
a ground ? If so, the English public alone must be regarded as the only prii I- 
leged nation of the world worthy of enjoying a free press, for there is no nation 
in the same condition as herself. ButGrecce, Holland, Switzerland, Chili, Mexico, 
and the Ha^an people, are not an English public, ami yet they enjoy a fret 
press ; and Naples, Sicily and Spain, while they did not at all resemble the English, 
also possessed such freedom. 

The impelling agency must be always proportioned to its resisting re-action. 
A greater impulse is therefore requisite to make a graver aixl more inert matter 
effect its proper function. If the Indians are, in their present condition, as mere 
brutes of the field, if the balleiet of the Indian state-vessel is thus Inert, the only 
remedy for this Indian stupidity is to be found in a press extremely free, or 
more free than among a people more sensitive and more quickly P* 

Are the Indian administrators really despicable, or are thiy not . “ ^hey are, 

the only remedy is to act better, or to quit their posts, and make room for better 
men. Jf they are not, then to fear publicity is folly, and to be afraid of the light 
is to do wanton injury to their own integrity or go^ sense. 

The Indian govel'ament d^s not add to the opinion of its ® ! 

suffers imposture, establishes a censorship on the press, 
journals, ud permits. ttiS pririto foKie to assume so high an 
the public. It cannot inspire its subjects with any great 
mity, when, in the plenitude of its power, it fe"* 

are great in pro^Kiraein a« they are^st, fmpartial, ^ 

upimon of their power and grandeur must lose not a .imnorted. Everv 

preta la aimifaUaW, and privileged journals rccammended wdscj^i^ 
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Sonnet — Written in India. 

hcnsive of the private force as it is sincerely occupied in maintaining justice, and 
preserving the interests of the state, p. 67, 68, 69. 

What must be the wants, and what the wishes of a people so conditioned as the 
Indians are ? These people live under a goveinment authorized to act, without 
obligation to answer for the manner in which it treats them. These people ha\c 
no right to assemble and petition : they are at a great distance from the India Di- 
rectors ; th^ have no representatives ; no counsellors for their supj'ort ; ^nd the 
direction of the affairs of their vast country is entrusted neither to their countiy - 
men, nor to officers disposed to be naturalized among them. The only palladium 
of safety for a people so conditioned, is to be found in a free press. This establish- 
ment alone can make the British authorities in England perceive the real nature 
of events occurring in these distant regions, and induce them to sympathize with 
the misfortunes of their vast population. Without such a press, the occurrences 
that really happen can be disfigured at any hour; and the calls ol justice, gene- 
rosity, and humanity, successfully eluded. It is impossible, without the aid of 
such a medium, that the dejected and degraded Hindoos can prevent their rulers 
from passing tlic proper limits of their power, and injuring their rights and 
interests. 

It is impossible, without such a press, fora people so depressed, so little culti- 
vated, so far distant, and having no representatives, to succeed in obtaining re- 
dress against oppressive functionaries, who rule the country with despotic autho- 
rity, who display such great influence there, and who are here so closely counertod 
by feelings ami interests with their future judges. Even intelligent English gentle- 
men have been unsuccessful in their attempts to obtain redress ; how then 
can poor, ignorant, distant, and unrepresented natives expect success ? p. 86, 
87 , 88. 

The Directors of the East India Company, as the sovereigns of Hindostan, 
nvould certainly be entitled to the same commendations, if they had but the wisdom 
to forward the same measures, and to grant the same freedom of publication 
throughout their extensive dominions. Their persisting in a contrary line of con- 
duct, must entail on them corresponding disgrace, p. 119, 


SONNET — WRITl’EN IN INDIA. 

The storm hath ceased ! but yet the dark clouds lower 
And shroud the rising sun. The distant hill 
Lies hid in mist, the far-descending rill 
Rolls darkly through the vale. The lonely tower • 

‘ Frowns drearily above this withered bower, 

Where sits the drooping Minah, voiceless still. 

Yon blasted tree the gazer’s breast doth fill 
With awful sense of majesty and power! 

The mighty spirit of the midnight storm 
Passed where for ages rose the green-wood’s pride j 
And what availed its glory ? Its proud form, 

Cast on the groaning earth, but sen’^es to hide 
The serpent’s dwelling ; and Decay’s dull worm 
Soon in its mouldering bosom shall abide I 


D. L« Richarosoij. 
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ON A PASSAGE IN THE ASIATIC JOURNAI.. 

To the Editor of the Oriental HcrahL 

Sir*, — P ermit me to put a question to you, on a point which appears 
to me b£ importance to the credit of the Oriental Herald. 

On the ability of many of the articles in it I shall not stop to compli- 
ment you. I believe that what has struck me more forcibly in that work, 
will have made the most impression upon others also,— 1 mean the 
honesty, candour, and honourable spirit, which has hitherto distin- 
guished it. ' r • • L ■ 

In your last number you state, after giving the following passage, 

“ But Mr. Buckingham cannot be ignorant of the value of character, or /a 
the evils which its loss entails.” 
that it is so printed in the Asiatic Journal. 

Now, neither the word to, nor any other, appears in italics in my copy. 
It is plain indeed that the whole letter has been foisted in subsequently 
to the printing off the number, for the set of the letter-press is totally 
different from the preceding and succeeding parts, and the number of 
the two pages which it occupies, is duplicated by the affix of an asterisk. 
All this was to be expected, the editor of that work (ot whose servile 
and timid plans I have had some evidence myself,) evidently inserted 

the letter by command. . . , , , „ , , 

But the question with me is, whether the word you allude to, was so 

rrinted in your copy, not being so in mine. . 

^ I cannot for a moment believe, that you have, in this instance, 
imitated the disingenuous conduct tvhich so often ^ 

press in our days, and to which the Oriental Herald has hitherto 

afforded so honourable a contrast. > 

no Proprietor of India .Stock, nor take any further interest in 
these things, than that which an attachment to On^tal literalnre and 
an ardent wish to see India tree and happy, would create m any oi.i . 

M 


I remain, Sir, your well-wisher, 


The,, 
was printed, 


-Vow. 24, 1824. 

■ note OF THE EDITOB. 

passage in the Asiatic m 

,,.-inted, word for word, as it stands in , manner in winch the wonU 

evident error, either in the been, “ ignorant of the value of 

were arranged in the original. It shou d entails ’’—or, “ ignorant of 

character, or [insensible] to whic i - As it stmid, however, 

the loss of character, or <i/the evils J'bith » 1 ^ ^ .. ignorant 

the word “ to ” was nonsense, since it couW ^ therefore 

lethe evils which the loss of character i • aflixed at the foot of 

printed in italics, to mark n as ,.j ,jot originate with us. Nothing 

the page, to explain that this evident ^ glad to have this opjior- 

ftirthw was meantor intended by jn^.ng candour, and honourable 

tunity of expressing our hoP®»,^bat the ^ publication (to use the words of 
spirit, which has hitherto distinguishu characterize it : and we shall f^*l 

the writer himself), will av even seem to <U part therefrom, to be 

obliged, on every occasion on which we m y j. jp ubichourCorrcsfiondefit 

reminded of our duties, in ^befrankanjl P « requireiJ, or suffer the censur • 
has now done, that w e may offer the explanations h 
deserved. 



THOVQI^TB Oit A CALM OBUSERVn ON THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANV^S CHARTER. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. » 

Si r, — You 0btt6r4d kne much by the iosertibn of my letter an your 
lAM number, and still more by the expression of your wi^ fot my further 
pbrrespoiideiice. 

Expuee obe for observing that you give a somewhat too unqualified 
interpretation Of my doctrine with reepect to the legal duration of the 
East India Company’s Charter, if I may judge from the title, or head 
piece, which ybu affix ter my communication, vii. The Right of the 
Nation to abolish at once the East India Company’s Charier. I meant 
not to intimate that the nation had a right so to do, without a fair 
indemnification, or honest equivalent to the Suffering parties. 

It may be important to consider, first, the general law with respect 
to charters of inoorporation. Secondly, what is the particular natore of 
the i^rperatioii of the East India Company? Thirdly, by. what means 
its autWity may be revoked ? And lastly, if such revocation could 
justly take placS without due and liberal compensation to the pro> 
prieters ? 

Various aa are the kinds of charters of incorporation, they can flow 
but from two sources, viz., the grant of the crown, and by act of parlia- 
mont ; even prescriptive charters are held to imply an original consent 
of the crown. 

Parliantdilt erCcta corporations in two ways ; it either enables the king 
to gp'ant a charter of incorporation, or itself enacts one. 

The latter is but a modern practice; it is regarded by some as an 
invasion of the prerogative, and was treated as such by one of the king’s 
minister, ao fecently as the last session of parliament. 

A corporation granted solely by the crown, is but of limited privilege, 
and may be dissolved by the natural death of all its members, by 
surrender of its franchises, or, “ by forfeiture of its charter through 
negligence, or abuse of its franchise; in which case, the law judges 
that the body politic has broken the condition on which it was incor- 
porated, and that thereupon the corporation is void.” 

, lu either of these cases, it m plain, there can be no pretence for 
indemnificaCioD^ 

Oo/pdrtltid^ ejected by the crown, under the Authority Of j)arHd- 
haVb $tronger coercive, as well as protective, privileges, than 
those wifich proceed merely from the crown without that aid ; they^ are 
gOBeinUy’ oeiostitiiled with snore deliberate scrutiny, and more legal care, 
thma such as owe their exhtende and authority to parliament only. In 
the ^fiher ,c4$e| the law officers of the crown are charged with the 
hahupg of tibem, an4 finm their judgment there is an appeal to the 
king in noimcil ^ wkerea^ ifsis well known, acts lof parliament are tre* 
huiti«d threngh, trorddr cifctrmtmneen of great par^heat, zea- 

Tbe twb jt^.^^^Mriptions of corporations can eiuy be dissolved by the 
supremacy ^fiarUameM; and oeaskleotfy with jsmtice, bat upbtr one of 
two grounds, namely, malversation or public policy. 



East India Company* s Charter^ 

In cases of malreisation, no indemnity can be reasonabiy claimed 
any more than in cases of forfeiture of crown-charters “ throuah n^’- 
ligenoe or abuse of franchise.” But the revocation of a charter or & 
dissolution of a corporation, on grounds ot public policy, is matter of 
yery different consideration. Charters and acts of parliament are 
instruipenta of great solemnity. If they fail in the guarantee which 
they hold out, where shall individuals or public bodies look for security ^ 

Forty years ago this subject occupied, for a season, the undividid 
attention of the British people. A high law officer, with more technicid 
accuracy than good sense, said that a charter, referring to that of the 
East India Company, was “ nothing more than a piece of parchment, 
with a seal dangling to it.” Mr. Pitt, on the other hand, ia one of 
those speeches, upon which his fame and subsequent influence was 
founded, described the same instrument, as a solemn compact between 
the government and a portion of the people, which nothing short of the 
Salus Populi could justify an infraction of. 

This same question as to the inviolability of charters, was again 
argued, some years since, at the bar of the House of Lords, and respect- 
ing the same Company. It appears by the parliamentary reports, that 
upon the charter of that great corporation being treated as revocable 
upon the. mere volition of government, or the legislature, the counsel for 
the Company observed, that he did not want for argument to meet such 
reasoning, but he wanted ner\’e ; it was like the caverns of the deep, 
a bottomless pit, a gulf which swallowed charters, corporations, and 
immunities whole ! it was a proposition of force, not of law. The 
person then sitting upon the wool-sack, was no less a man than Lord 
Thurlow, who bowed his assent, and is known afteiwards, in private, to 
have admitted the validity of the remarks, and to have expressed his con- 
viction, that nothing short of the public welfare, made out to demon- 
stration, could justify interfering with rights of so sacred a nature ; 
adding, that the term “ public welfare” carried with it the immutable 
principles of justice, which must, in such a case, award indemnity to 
the parties so deprived. 

In a future letter I will endeavour to explain the particular consti- 
tution of the East India Company ; to show that the legislature has 
upon several occasions, interfered with the main provisions of their 
charter, pending the term of the grant ; and evince the practicability 
of making an entire change in the whole administration of our £1^ 
India affairs, should public policy require it, and that, consistently wiili 
the pecuniary interest, and the best feelings of the proprietors of East 
India stock. 

Nov, 24 , 1824 . A Calm Obierver. 

note ar the editor. 

In affixing the title which stood at the head of our able CoiTespotjdent’s fotwr 
letter, it was supposed, that the words, should the public 
would be understood by all : the object being to that tix^^t^ere ^ 

the only limitations to public charters, and that the East the 

not therefore count on the certain enjoyment of their 
year 1833. The perusal of the letter itself must have 
conditions of such right. We may add here, that as we u 

“ the happiness of the governed,” or as Mr. Ben^am more fore y 
“ the grSteit good of fte greatest number,” to be the tni* ro^nv’. 

S<>od government, we slioum be advocates for the continuaiic P® 
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Farewell: 


charter, if their »y»tem of rule were better adapted than any other to attain that 
^d. But it is because it is hostile to such happiness that we are opposed to it. 
Redjpectin^ indemnification, we are decidedly of opinion, that if the charter were 
abolished to-morrow, every individual ought to be compensated to the full^xtent 
that he could prove his claim to compensation, by the loss of fair and honour- 
able gain from such change of system. The evil of the existing state of things is 
this : that neither the Company nor their servants improve the resources of the 
country for the general good, nor will they suffer colonists to do it foif them. 
They literally realize the fable of the dog iu the manger, and ou^ht Mcordingly 
to meet the fate which all such selfish monopolists deserve. It will give us great 
pleasure to receive the frequent commu/iications of our valuable, but unknown, 
Correspondent, to whom we are indebted fur the preceding letter. 


FAREWELL. 

While joyous youth and hope remain 

. I ask thee not to think of me, 

Though I roust ever be the same, 

Unchanged in mind, in soul to thee ; 

While round thee Pleasure weaves her chain, 

And gay thy morn of life appears, 

Then be forgotten e’en my name, 

Though far from thee I droop in tears. 

Farewell ! 

I ask thee not to think of one 

Who could have loved through joy and woe ; 

Whose every thought was thine alone, 

Whose ardent love thou ne’er canst know : 

Of one whose only wish had been, 

Through life to soothe thy every care ; 

With thee to share death’s parting scene, 

For oh ! to live would he despair. 

Farewell ! 

Should fortune fleet, or friends decay. 

With every hope, once dear to thee ; 

Should sorrow cloud thy cheerless way, 

• Then in that time remember me. 

Till then, again Farewell ! Farewell 1 
In silence I will wail and weep, 

And not one sigh my grief shall tell, 

Though misery mark my pallid cheek ; 

Though wdstes my form in calm despair, 

The tale unbreathed shall perish there. 

Farewell ! 

Helen* ' 


Madras . ' 
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INDIAN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGKNCK. 


Bengal , — By the arrival of the ship 
Sir Edveard Paget, Capt. Geary, from 
Calcutta, we have received papers and 
letters from Bengal, extending to the 
15th of June. — From the former of 
these we have selected all tlie informa- 
tion of public interest, which will be 
found under their several heads. — 
From the latter, which are more copi- 
ous and more free in their commu- 
nications, we make such extracts as 
will admit of republication here, com- 
mencing with the following, from the 
interior of India, dated on the 4th of 
June ; 

You W’ill have beeft surpri.sed to hear of 
our being engaged in warm hostilities 
with the Burmese. Geo. Swinton is our 
political .secretary, but not equal, I 
should think, to the conduct of suyh 
affairs as these. We wanted .such a man 
as Elphin.stoiie, the Governor of Bombay, 
who is really a soldier by education, 
though not by profe.ssion. Out came a 
flamiujt proclamation of war all on a sud- 
den, without the Governor-General hav- 
ing consulted the Coramander-in-Chief, 
as 1 understand, who was up the country, 
and without any fit prenaratious ha. ing 
been made for carrying on warfare. 
After hurling this paper-defiance at our 
foe, all 8ort.s of vessels were taken up, 
and a considerable force was shipped off 
from hence : — pleasure-boats and row- 
boats were hastily fitted out as gun- 
boats J-— a large quota was also sent from 
Madras, and the whole expedition was 
directed to rendezvou.j at Port Corn- 
wallis at the 'dther end of the Great An- 
daman. Col. Sir A. Campbell of H. M.’s 
38th. was made Commander of the whole, 
as Brigadier General. 

On the llth ult. (assisted by H. M.’s 
ships Liffey, Larncj and Sophie) Ran- 
goon wa.s taken, without having offered 
any resistance worth the mention. About 
100 people were found in the town, all 
the rest of the inhabitants having fled to 
the Jungles we did not lose a man 
killed or wounded in the capture ; but 
In a foray, two or three days after, with 
abody or men in a stockade, not far from 
the town, Lieut. Kerr, of H. M.'s 38th 
was killed, and Lieut. Wilkinson, of 
the Liffey, shot through the thigh. Seven 
or eight English were in fetters, and 
likely to lose their heads, if our troops 
had not carried matters into execution so 
promptly. Proclamations had been scut 
oht, offering protection and safety of pro- 
per^ to all who would return quietly to 
their habitations, but very few had done 
so. 

It is understood that Brigadier Camp- 


bell had it in intention to proceiHl Up' 
wards for the capture of Piume, and iu 
on towards Ava and AiiuiraiKiora. Col 
M«Creagh, of H. M.’s ijth, ivith a de- 
tachment of his own coins ami seven 
companies of the €0th N. 1 ., in H. M.N 
•ship Slany, &c. had cone from Port 
Cornwallis direct, to reduce and takepos 
session of the island ot Citedooba : ano- 
ther force had gone direct against Ne- 
grais ; but froni these two places we 
nave no accounts yet. .\s soon as the 
news of the fall of UaiiKOon arrh'cd, 
a royal salute and three \ olleys were fired 
in Fort William. It is given out thatthi^ 
was done chiefly to re-i\ssare the natives 
in Calcutta, who haie been in terrible 
alarm. 


But now let us restros^ect a H ttle. We 
have seen a giand expedition sent against 
Rangoon, which was likely to have the 
effect of putting the eneiuy on the alert 
nearer to our own duors. It needed not 
to be a soUruT, only to have common 
sense, to sec how necessary it was to 
protect our eastern frontier ; but no- 
thing of thi^ kind was thought of. Col. 
Shapland, on that fiontit'r, had jierhaps 
1500 men altogelhei under his command, 
including provincials and Mug levy, and 
this foice wa.-< partly detached. Capt, No- 
ton was stationed at Hainoo, with about 
350 regulars, about 4 00 of Mug levy, under 
Capt. Pringle, and about 200 provincials. 
A ,feinma(lar’s party formed Ins advanced 
guard. One fine niurnliig, a sfiiall bo«ly 
of Burmc.«c approached the Jeinmadar, 
and told him tnat a Burmese (leiiemi, 
with an airny at no great distance, 
wi.shcd to ‘ have a little conversation 
with the EnglMi gcntU tneii.' The Jem- 
inad.ir .-^cnt inliinatioii of this to Capt. 
Noton, who concluded that the eiieui) 
would have attacked and overqiowered 
theJemmadar: accordingly he advanced 
‘ to the rescue, Jio!’ 


Tlie enemy did not like this appear- 
mce, and .sui|*ed at Capt. N.'s force as it 
vas passing thiough a jungle at night, 
rhe number of sliots, and other indl- 
•ations, evinced that the enemy was in 
10 small foice. The Jemmadur « pwti 
oined, and Capt. Noton got Info asitua- 
ionfor making tlie best 
rhe enemy, proving to be about 1^000, 

vith about 200 cavalry, appr. -ached the 
losition by regular 

ling, up to within twelve paces of the 

lefena'S, aud then 

ne fire This wa« retnnifd brUkly by 
rttf force, who had been firing aim at 
b^ daring thetwo pr^om 

lav. till at last the enemy bunt into the 
Son “lie Mngs could .umd It no 
DUge?, and fled ; the provlncialJ foUowrd ; 
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and Capt. Noton. seaiog no help for it, 
oi^red a retreat : the enemy took the 
t^'Aeld pieces. The rttreat was iti good 
order till our troops came to a nver, 
whOn iSapt. N. attempted to form a 
square, but the panic aUowed of uo ma> 
nmuvrlng : the enemy, especially witlt 
thOir cavalry, pressed hard, and the men 
now thougnt of nothing but individual 
eecj^> 

Gtots. Noton, Pringle, and Truema^ 
Lieu&. Grigg, and Bemiett, and Dr. 
Magsmoor, were killed. Lieut. Scott, 
of artillery, had been badly wounded be- 
fore the retreat, and tied upon an ele- 
phant. b^use he could not hold on : 
the ^phant carried him off at a round 
pace, awl saved him. Lieutenant Cod- 
liAgtongot upon a loose horse, and made 
his escape to Coxe’s Bazar, clobfly pur- 
sued that far by some of tlie Bunnah 
cavalry, and thence to Cliittagnng Lieu- 
tenant Campbell slipped into a boat, 
the* took to the woods (thougli sharply 
wounded), and so effected his escape. 
'Phis defeat happened on the 17 th ult. 
Many of the dispersed Sepoys haVo since 
get to Chittagong, but half of the force 
destroyott. Brigadier Shapland was 
placed in an awkward position, fell back, 
conoentratin g all his remaining force, 
upon Chittagong, and called for reln- 
ftwoements. Col J. M. Johnson, with 
his battalion and provincials, and a 
lieut. of artillery, with a gun and a fm 
men, were tlie only troops at Dacca. In 
answer to Col. Shapland’s requisition 
(m^e a couple of days before the dis- 
aster) Col. Johnson detached the larger 
portion of his corps, with the artillery, 
td Chittagong, on the evening of the 19th, 
and receivea orders to follow himself, 
with the rest of his battalion, without de- 
lay. Acwi'dlngly he got his men into 
boats, ready to drop as soon as the tide 
served on the evening of the 24th ult. 
Col. Johnson received successive dis- 
patches from the officer of his half-wing 
Mnt forward, communicating strong re- 
ports that a large body of the enemy had 
got into Tipperah, and were m full 
march for Dacca, adding that he (the 
officer) was accordingly tailing back on 
The inhabitants of Dacca gave 
out, at the same time, that the Burmese 
had positively taken Comillah, and would 
soon be at Dacca itself. Col. Johnson 


The reports proved false. In tjie mean 
time Col. Johnson received peremptory 
orders td repair to Chittagong without 
delay. He aid so, and marched from 
Dacca on the 28th ult. H, M.'t 44th had 
been previously ordered downfrqpDina- 
pore : one hjdf to stay at Berhampore, 
the other to come to tort William : the 
latter being left bare of Europeans. Such 
was the scarcity of troops fOC^duty, that 
an ensign’s guard of Sepoys did the duty 
of a captaln^s guard Of Europeans at the 
Fort ih Calcutta, and (curse such pHiftil 
and unjust economy! Which whs not 
the case under similar Circumstances in 
1803 and 1804 ;) they were refosed the 
14 rupees a day, which » always given 
to the Captain commmandiog that gawd ! 

When the natives tliere learnt thpe 
reports, — especially the wealthy Hindoo 
families otWitMullicks, the Tagores, 
others— they fell into a most dregful 
alarm, and no wonder, for there ww 
nothing improbabic in them. If the 
Burmese, after, defeatipg Capt. N<Hoii, 
had dashed at Chittagong, they must have 
taken it, overpowering Col. Shtrolano s 
force by mere dint of uunibers : then on 
to Dacca, the capture of whiCh wpfild 
have been easier still y and thence (thefe 
\ie\n% nothing to prevent it) for a small 
matter of plunder, towards Calcutta. 
A body of 10,000 men might have done 
this most easily,— aye, and mlghi have 
sacked Calcutta itself. With a body of 
20,000 men, 1 see! no reasoii why they 
might not have taken Foyt 
surrounding it and by esc 
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ought to mount 999 guns ; there not 
more than 80 mounted : it ought, 
manned, to be garrisoned wlm 10,000 
troops ; there were available* When tlwse 
reports came up, about 300 6f H. M. s 
44th only, two battalions of native Infan- 
try, including all at Barrack pore and On 
duty in the fort, the body guard, and a 
few hundreds only of disposable wtive 
militia, with perhaps 450 Eufop^gn at- 
tillery at Dum Dum. 

Since these reporU, the^aiiiy 


oiiiec uic»c icuvivo, 

44th (which had just arrlvCi. 
pore) with artillery officers, 


ien, add 


SCMIU UC — ww... . - 

was at a lagi what to do : he supposed 
that CapU Crichton (his advanced officer) 
Would Itave sent such reports unless 
htthad reason to believe them, nor 


If he quitted Dacca, and Bie 
i^y came there, there would 
in nothing hut a feW provincial 
Itr'aadiW hd mir 
^w^ - 

-,.4064 t6 


guns, have been put on boafd pilot ves- 
sels. &c, and sent to Chittagong ; 
artillery has been sent thither throqgh the 
Sunder nunds ; so that now the fprt 
again without Europeans, e:^cCj>t U flW 
artillery, and some reemits lately arrived 
for several of our regim6ntt. Uiie jieaa 
quai-ters of H. M.’d 44th, are gbiUg down 
from Berhampore We hear; and oUe Of 
H. M.’s regiiutJts, and a phtiVe batta- 
lion are coming overland fh^ Mad«8> 
and troops ordered up frdm wtttck. 

Now, and riot before, gdVemffieht lias 

It have b^n ' bethou^t itself of' stred^eiiinlt the 
. Basteni Fronticiv The Burmese |e^ 
ir ral wto sttU, by the last accounts of 29^ 
ult.,>8tatipBary near Bainoo with tpe 
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pucineiiumeseEm- notable scheme will no 

peror Is di^iKWlc, apd if the (ienerai agitated • It would not ^ 

mdde aV movement without positive morezealoL^£^Hna%^na h’^^ut^^ 
<jrder,.heWtlose hi, head in a';wink- Son-emeraloTS'^liiSirte 
nttK* . _ ... these Dleaiina emnomtooi 


*¥he people at Dacca are still in gicat 
alarm : every shop is shut up there, and 
only with extreme dilBculty are any sorts 
of provisions to be got; the higher 
classes of natives have sent away their 
wethen and children. I am tpld that 
some of the baboos (rich nativesj have 
sent off their families even from Cal- 
cutta 1 yet Company’s paper htis fallen 
only 2 per cent. The rumour no w is, that 
b^ideS^ those already on service, a force 
of 15,000 of our troops is to be collected 
soon as may be, to proceed towards 
Aniarapoora, under the personal com- 
mand of Sir Edward Paget, to co-operate 
with the force which has taken Rangoon, 
and wlU be pushing on towards Ava. If 
this be true, our military strength in the 
upper provinces will be much reduced, 
and it is to be hoped that the Goorkahs, 
and Runieet Singh (who is said to com- 
passionate App^Saliib) (a) will not take 
advantage of our dilemma, and pay us an 
earlier yla^t than we could wish. 

It i^ Bind that Sir Edwartl Paget is 
ouite dibgusted at the way in which 
things have been conducted, and has 
entered a strong minute on the records 
of council. Of course we shall get the 
upper hand in the end, not very rapidly 
nor pa^ perliaps ; very well, then here 
morf tcrritoiT, upd we must have a 
greatly euereasea standing army. This 
IS weU enough for us of the gold and 
silver top-knot?, and may be something 
in the way of the civilians. The present 
contest will be fortunate either for the 
company, or for the army, as the case 
may uUimately turn out. 

W^h the * Neijv Arrangements,’ came 
ou$, it seems, certain orders for reducing 
all staif ^owances about one third ; for 
cutting uide-de-camps down to 150 ru- 
peep a. mpnth ; for clipping tentage or 
house-i^nt ; for curtailing the allowances 
.of i^jutents, quartermasters, and inter- 
preteiOg ; for tdviug only 20 rupees instead 
of oO, h moMlh to onicei's commanding 
comp?giies to repair arms, Ac., troops of 
cavalry in the same proportion; for 
slicing physic allowances to surgeonsj 


.1 . 1 . — **”“0 wuHH mu. Ig 

these pleasing economical contrivancei 
are enforced, at any time, the country 
wiU not be worth more than one year’s 
purchase. ' 

Captain Parlby of the Company’s arlll- 
lery has been inventing upon Sir \v5- 
ham Cougreve’s rockets, and has made 
some, which, as a well-timed puff in 
the John Bull says, have proven to bfi 
^periur to Congreve’s, which Sir Wil- 
liam will no doubt bo glad to hear! Lord 
Amherst and Sir Edward Paget were 
recently present at Duin Dum, at a uial 
between Sir William Congreve andCmit. 
Parlby, when the latter is said tohafe 
evinced considerable superiority over his 
aOsent competitor. Some of these rock- 
ets would play merry pranks ainougsl 
the Burmese; for round shot, unless 
very heavy, do but little harm to mud 
banks, and to stockades of green wood. 
Government has luen in great trepidation, 
nowsomewliat allayed by tlienon-advance 
of the BurmahGtMicral. Hints have been 
given in the John Bull about calling out 
the train bands I and in spite of all pro- 
scription against the settlement in India 
of uulicen.sed Englishmen, and the de- 
portation of troublesome ones, our po- 
pulation has so much increased, that we 
should, horse and foot, make a much 
more respectable show now than in Lord 
Wellesley’s time. Government 1ms been 
afraid to do this ; (list, because it would 
go to prove the de.oitntc stale in which 
Calcutta i.s left: and secondly, because 
the natives, ricli and poor, would then 
suspect that rvally things had really come 
to something like t/ie Imt sh>ft. 

The fulness of the detiiiH in tba 
preceding lett<T leave little or no oc- 
casion for conament ; the facts ttf 
striking, and the opinions by whloh 
they are aecomnanicil, appear to us to 
be just. The allowing is from a let- 
ter written about the same period, but 
nearer to head quarters. 

General Thomas died at Cawnppre on 
the :id of May. Sir Oahiiel MartlndcB, 
Gen. Browne, and Col. Shuldham l»ve 
been brought on the staff tcmporml^ 
Sir Christoiiher Piiller, our nw 


Ac. die. die. This has exated vast dis- -j; - 2/.tbnlt., having, like 

content, U these measures had come pr^dece-ssor, been here only abow 
at and^er tlmk, and had been put into sjr jihu Macdonald died On 

"-r -i uwn Ui — the 2i>thult. Lady Pnllcr hm 

^(«)TliedMK>®edniidfiigidvcIto^^^ 

no? 9 fael(ered at the Court of Mr. Kyd. 
ftSJSet Singly the Sikh nmiiarch. out another fleet of gun-hoMi- » 
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not dislodge the Burmese before the 
other monsoon sets in, then to a cer- 
tainty they will make a dash up this way 
through the salt-water lake. If it be 
true as 1 am told, that there is a tou- 
tiexion, navigable for large boats, be- 
tween the Amrapoora liver and the Hur- 
rampooter, then the enemy may visit our 
leiritories by that route, it we do not 
take eare to prevent them. Is it not 
shameful, at this day, that our know- 
lerlge of the geography and topography 
of the Burman enipiu* is vo meonsidei- 
ablc,so next to nothing? A laeiit. Biaek- 
rii ot the Nativelnfaift-iy, has been eom- 
pilingamaii of the country from a oout 
Coxe’s bazar up to Chittagong, along the 
coa.Ht, wldeh l)i . IMuston has^ pnbhshe.l 
ill hi.s ‘ Scotsman in the Ka^t’ fthe suc- 
cessor ot the Calcutta Journal ‘■as like to 
it as I to Hercules’ a ineagie aflair. 

Lieut. Maenaghten ha.s been editing 
the HmUaiii tor some time past, a laiik- 
liiig thorn in the side ol the John Bull 
He dashed oif a few qm/zical verses with 
‘ tootle, tootle, tootle,’ tor their bui- 
then ; and Creenlaw, thecotuiiei ot Cal- 
cutta, and editor ot the Bull, is now 
known h\ no other name than tooile, 
and nevei will he Maenaghten ga\ e an 
uccount of John Bull’s with 

daily bulletins ot medical leports, killed 
him, gave us the funeral oiocessioii, and 
hurieii him. Consequently he is now as 
completely dead as Partridge ui days ot 
yore. Maenaghten is down liere only 
on leave. 


It should be stated in explanation lhat 
Lieut. Maenaghten is a nephew ol the 
Judge of the same name at Calcutta ; 
but there is not the slig^htest reason to 
suppose any intluenee exercised by the 
latter on the former. The llurkaru is 
a paper of no particular political prin- 
ciples, having been alternately whig, 
tory, ultra, and radical, as the times 
required. Lieut. Maenaghten is, we 
believe, a liberal; and, as such, bis 
opposition to the John Bull is consis- 
tent and in character. His iniinediaic 
predecessor, Hr. Abel, the physician of 
Lord Amherst, uas also a whig when 
in England; what Indian influence has 
made him, or why he has abandoned 
the Hurkani so speedily, we cannot 
tell. Among the editors of the Hur- 
karu, previous to Ur. Abel, were Mr. 
James Mackenzie, the most furious of 
tories, and first editor of the Indian John 
Bull; Mr. Greenlaw, the Coroner, the 
most besotted of ultras, and present 
or sixth editor of the John Bull; Mr. 
Aciiot, a liberal whig, yvho conducted 
that paper in the spirit of the Morning 
Chronicle, previous to his joining the 
(Jalciitta Joufnal; and three or four 
minor ha nds after him, befi-rcDr Abel 


took it up. This picture of ever-chang 
iiig interests and opinions in one of the 
oldest papers in the settlement, yvil] 
show what little security there is for 
any public journal maintaining any 
character for consistency, fjrmnei,, 
and principle, unless it be the property 
of the individual conducting® it, and 
miles', he and his paper be ideutilied a 
one in jmblie estimation. It yvas ihi 
v^hlch made the Calcutta Journal whti, ' 
it really was, the paper of the public, 
and the Indian government, knowing 
this, were eunning enough to diree 
their measures against the properly 
O', well as the pnuciples of its Con 
diietor, well knowing that it this wei 
liroken up and destroyed, it would 1' 
dillicult to find again another persoi 
who would risk bis all lU the raainti 
nance of those principles, and sacrilu 
a fortune lor lile rather than how lli 
lu-ck to them in slavery. This \yas n< 
doubt the view which they look of tin. 
pi«)bable result of their mea'*ures; ami 
hitherto at least, no new candidate lor 
rum has sprung up to deleat the objec t, 
or to prove that it was not attainable 
by these means, \Ve proceed, hoyy evei , 
with our letters. '1 he following is an 
oxti’.iet Iron! one written uujer date u. 


Lhe .'ith of June, 1824 

1 hear tliat Lord Amherst is veiy sit'k 
nf his Go', ernor- generalship ; he di<l 

not expect such stining atfiurs. ilicy 
nay he is annoyed, too, by the annoy ann 
o( Sii Ldyyaid Paget at the earlici ai- 
langemcuts about our present waifau 
Loid A. was but a new man amidst new 
se. nes. He found a certain constitution 
of goveinment established, and he sup- 
posed he could not go yviong by proceed- 
ing in the beaten track. In lormci timi' 
imieh, ill lespcct of military operatioiw. 
was tiaimacted by the sccietaiy m tn. 
seerct, iiolitical, and foreign depart- 
ments ; and I fancy that, on this occasion, 
much Ims been 1ett to George Swintoti, 
aichxi h\ his hi other secretary ot the nn 
litaiy (lepartinent. Mr. Adam is stil' 
eiijoving himself somewhere about Su 
balhbo, ill the Himalya mountiuiis, and 
is not expected here immediately, boim’ 
of the most talented and libeutl mcmbei* 
of our Indian community have been taken 
from U8 lately. Captains Fell and Moodif 
are dead; so is l)r. Voysey, who wa^ 
with Colonel LambUm on the tngoiio 
metrical suivey. 

The second paragraph of the follow 
iii®^ letter, which is dated the bth •' 
June, will prove, better than any ar 
gumeiits we could offer, the indispcii^ 
able necessity, in justice to the Eng 
U.,h as well as native iiihabitani.s o 
India, of the immediate abolition 
of the absurd restrictions that prcveii 
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their inve»ting their capital in land. 
It ifc only in the immediate neighbour 
liood of the town of Calcutta that land 
can now be purchased by Europcan>< ; 
and we have here a proof of the avuhty 
with \^hich this privilege is seized, if 
jt be an evil for Englishmen to possess 
laud in any part of India, it must be 
equally as great an evil near the pro- 
iridency as remote from it. But e^eiv 
one who has ever been in India must 
know that it is a blessing. We pro- 
ceed with our extracts. 

The rams are heavily set in. Capi. 
Hos&, the marine surveyor geneial, («) h.is 
lust letunied from a nine months' erui/e ; 
lie is ordered off again, forthwith, bj Sn 
Ldwaid Faget, to go and take coimliaiid 
of all vessels note at Chittagong, and to 
Lp sent there, flis dejiartuie is .soui- 
gently pressed, that he is obliged to go 
in the MeritoUy now under weigh, not 
being allowed to sta) even till his own 
ship, the Investigator^ e.m be .supplied 
with fresli .stores and water ; she is to 
follow him. This goes to piovc that 
matters are thought to be jnessing, and 
that the Commandei-in-chiet has, at pie- 
sent, sudicient power of action giien to 
him. I fear tliat poor Capt. Allow is no 
more. Capt. Boss .saw him at Pi nang, 
and 8a\3 that he was tlien iiion* dead 
than alive. 

People don't know wliat to do with 
their nioriej ; and jou have no nlea «»( 
the enormous pi ice guen for land at 
(lUiden Beach and othei places in the 
neighbourhood ot Calcutta. iMi.Snioult 
lias been buying in all dlicctioiis, and 
selling again' to advanUure. A few years 
ago, Mr. 'ITcbeck bought laud heie foi 
about 15,000 rupees lioni Mr M‘Cliniock; 
nut long since the same land sold to Mi. 
Smoult for about 4,*) ,000; lie has resuhl 
it ill parcel.* (si good deal to Mi . Tin ton, 

1 believe) for 100,000 lujices, tln^ysay. 
But Mr. fSinoult Ims still two oi ilnee 
Gaulen Beach e.statcs. Mr.W. B. Bay ley, 
cliief secretary, has bought the salt oflice 
at Garden Heiich, nexi to Dr. Ballaid’s, 
and also Major Gilbert’s house at Alley - 
pore. The concern of 'I'ay lor Co. ( anc- 
tioncersj has come to a stand. still, I hcai, 
exceedingly involved. 

The following is from another letter, 
which was commenced on the 4tli and 
closed on the Othof June. It confirms 
much in the former letters, and adds 
some new facts and opinions on the 
same subjects. 

In my last 1 stated that Rangoon wa.s 
taken by the expedition; since that it 
has been officially announced, and the 
details are before the public. It has 
camsed no great sensation heic; people 


(a) For this distingulslicd officer, see 
Orient. Herald, vol. i. p. 52, 


aie only ailculating upon the Gunce^ u. 
the expe.Jirion being able to get up tu 
loiiie 01 bmeia^oia, up aiMinkaiwu 
inu, lined wub denseh-|)fO|)li‘d vill.uu' 
and ,,ungly banks, ,nul (he people no 
cowardly lace eitliu As liu- i.ulis [use 
set in, u i. not piolMhle tint .,n, opei.i- 
tious will be.ittempted beio.e the next 
cold weather, ahl.oueh u po,t s.ivs tint 
a pait of the troops vull immediately 
proceed to Pionie, two riioutlis ho.a- 
journev. ihc geneial opiiuuu li^ic | 
that the next .Udiimts w'ill l.im^ 
geiice ol GUI defeat, as it ik haulh pos- 
sible tliat a peojde, not at .ill defu lent iii 
coinage, should not take atlv.ini i-e ,,1 
the natmal drltiiccs of tluii KiUiuiv 
The death of pooi Ca|tt N.uou Ir.iiigs 
luMvy on oiii mind-, in* s^as ■-aei ifu iil 
lioni tlio waul of a piojin tone on the 
e.istciii fionliei ^ir I'alwaiNl I'.uat, ttje 
tominandei-4u-tliit t, 1 uiideisf.wid, is 
on had teims wilh tli(> loiiiied. tin y 
ate all at then wit's end k„j,| \iiihersi 
will not do; he ha* no talent w« want 
laud ll.isiings h..( k again, iu' uoiild 
soon set all to nghis. .Su K, 
mains m Calcutta and it is eoiilideiiflv 
said that lie has sent home to icijiiesl In', 
being i eealled, 

.'should Uiinjeet .'simih lake ii into Ids 
head to annoy ns at this inneliiie, ue 
should lie lit .1 pietly mess 'I'lie goieiii- 
ment ha\e apji.uciitly punided loi this, 
us, w’ltli the exception of one h.ittalioii 
oideied tiom Beuaies, not a sepoy has 
stuH’d fiom .mv 't.itioii out ol Beiig.d 
and Bah.u. 'I'lie mil seic.viits aie \i ly 
dissati'-hed, so aie tlie supinoi otiueis, 
at the new' an.uigmienls , only the suIik 
thiow up tiK'ii caps, .end i ry “ laiiu' iiw 
the Conip.uiv.” 

Geiu'i.il .'sii .bjlin M‘ Don. till died on 
.‘s.itmd.iy l.i't Pool Ml Ainot, alt* i 
having hVen scut to Bi lu ooleu, ,oi(i iheie 
1)111 III out, has now been sciil hail, to 
(kilciitia he aiim'd on Sunday till Kith 
lilt , hut 1 li.ne not yet -t en liiiu , I am 

afiaid till y will not juimil hiin imu io 
come oil sliou' , 1 do not -iipiiO'-i they 
will siitlei him to H main 

Another lettei liom anotln r ipiai ter, 
ill .allusion to Mr. Ariiot’s return to 
Bengal, s.iys 

Ml. Ainot lias roim' here ag.im. It 
Sii Cliiistojiliei I'nllei had still been 
alive, peihaps the goyeniment would 
iiaxe handed .Mi . Ariiot o\ei again totlir 
kind caie of the town iiiaioi m Koit 
William bntasSii I'laiuis.MainagliteD 

IS novvom aifingdiaf insfue:iLMin,and 
hasidieady pionoum ed Ins ojnnioii, Dus 
step would he useless As it is, how- 
evei, flieie is little liopo of Ins Jn'mir 
peiaiitU d to lemain HI lnd«*i; 
iupposehc will beputon hoaidtlie hi.r 
Coilipaiiy’s .ship that may ill -ailing hoii. 

this to Kngland. , 

Another IcUci cominuuuaH- 
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death of Brigadier-Goneral Macmo* 
riane, who oomaMMftdad a« ChitUffoag. 

It appears tha* the dimate had bef^a 
to be felt injurious to efxertion hi that 
quarter and at that season 3 »Wl more 
victims win undoubtedlr faU a prey to 
it before the campaign ia at ap end. 

in.addWoa to the pwrivate letter^, 
from which the preceding information 
is enlwoly drawn, we have recewed 
Calcutta Papers to tisa lUth of Juna : 
portloni of the contents of these i»ave 
already appeared in the papers of the 
day: odt M we desire to bring the 
wholO Of thef information that relates to 
India and iU affairs, within such pomt 
of vidh as will render it more intel- 
ligible and complete to our readers, we 
add these tp our private and exclusive 
communications. ' . 

We have received by tiie ship Sir 
Edward Paget, a Calcutta Government 
Gazette of the 12th June, with details 
of a successful, though not very im- 
portant, affair of boats with the Bur- 
mese: A letter, which we also give, 
states, that' after the a^ir at Ramoo, 
the Burmese might with ease have 
advanced on Calcutta. The alarm lias 
subsided, but the ground font, which 
once exiilcd, stiows a Wopderful ab- 
sence of foresight or energy on the 
part of the Bengal Government:-- 
The following is an Extract of 
t€T, dated Calcutta, 12th June, 1824, 
received by the Sir Edward Paget 
* I enclose a ‘ Government Gazette 
extraordinary, out only ten iniiiptes, 
riving some account of an aiiair ot 
boats, in which the little Company s 
cruiser .Vestal has been engaged, at 
Tek Naaf. It is represented as a bril- 
liant affair ; but there are accounts lu 
town representing it as a very dis- 
astrous business. Opr party have be- 
haved v^ry well, but they have suffered 
severely. Some of our gun-boats, it is 
said, have been destroyed. Whether 
these reports come from croaking 
pie or not, it is difficult to say. The 
great dlarm respecting an invasion 
the Burm®^ has subsided, though 
all agree, that they might have ad- 
vanced upon Calcutta with the greatest 
ease. They are still within our terri- 
tory at Bampo, strongly stockaded. 
T& i# the Wipe of their victory over 
Captain Noton’s detachm^nf 5 “}® 

Bom of their barbarities upon Captain 
Tnieman. They say they will ejtter- 
nunate the l^tppeans. Ramoo is 
eighty milaB »puth of the Sudder st^ 
tion of Chittagong or Islamabad, as U 
is put down in the maps. 


The following U a ^py*«f tiie Go- 
vernment Gaaette eatmordinafy, dated 
Citicuttib June 18* . 

ff JSridiwH vn$h a Fkei of 

Bwmoio iagiv^ a« 

an Kxtraet from 
Rivor,^ June 4th^ H. C. .C« 

‘.Yesterday S’ A. M. tiae,^badar m 
charge of the stockade at Tek Naaf 
came on board, after enduring mueh 
hardship and peril, to inform, us that 
the Provimnal troops under his eoro- 
maud had mutinied and gaven .them- 
selves up to the Burmese, a^er re- 
fusing to obey his orders to fi**® upoh 
the enemy the preceding even^; un- 
der which circumstances he immedi- 
ately spiked the gun, and destroyed the 
ammunition belonging to it, and would 
have done the same with the magazine, 
but the Sepoys threatened to take hiJi 
life, if he did so. He escaped to ns in 
disguise, with his orderly, having seei) 
the Burme^, whose force cunsls^ of 
120 horse and a large body ,of foot. 

‘ Supplies being now c4t off and Pur 
stay of no further utility, at three P. m. 
weighed and stood down the river. At 
Mundoo Creek we fell ki with- a fleet of 
Burmese war-boats, most of them car- 
rying swivels and one hundred' men 
each, drawn out in order of battle ; one 
came off with an order' for u* imme- 
diately to surrender the vessel, or 
every hand on board would be mas- 
sacred. The gun-boats under Mr. 
Boyce’s command returned fot answer 
a shower of grape and canister, ai^d 
bore down upon them, firing aa fa»t a? 
they could load. An immenae «uro- 
ber of men were killedj and wime of 
the largest boats totally disabled.. No- 
thing couhl exceed the high-spirited 
conduct of Mr. Boyce, the artillery- 
men, and Mug Sepoys, in the boat 
under his command. ' 

‘After silencing the boats and men oh 
shore, who had kent up a dose fire 
during the attack, tne vessel made for 
Shuporec Islands, wbOre a great num- 
ber of boats and lay^iwho", upon 
our pouring in a brisk firei drew «p 
their boats and ran into* the Jungle, but 
not before a vast humber wefo killed ; 
in fact, they were lltcralfy mpjyn.dowp 
by our gjeat gun5.^ By tjfoe the 
gun-boats came up," which w^e Idt to 
complete ^bc confusion by clearing the 
shore and jungle, .which th^y Jid mo^* 
effectually. While the l|jgf)pre down 
on the stockade, sxtoalea puitofl opkWlfc 
gliore, on nearing it they 
cheers, or, more properly 4q^ji^ng» 
three war whoops^ but our first bt^d- 
side soon silenped thorn ; tod kuaH 
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taken at Cbuckereeah had pren in* 
formation that the Burmese force at 
Ramoo amounted to 8000 foot and 
200 horse. Of these 1500 had rone 
down against Tek Naaf, 1500 had re* 

ofine niau*, turned to the Pullungt, and the re- 

Viark * the great lost they sustained mainder intended shortiv to more on 
Ao day. 1 fancy, deterred them. Huugbung, a sUge to the northward 

aunng. y. — of chuckerceah. The spy ftirther 

added, that the Burmese loss at Ramoo 
was four Sirdars and one hundred men 
killed. A considerable body of the 


likewifc g«va Hieir assistance in this 
irratod object. Night coming on, we 
anchored a little td the southward of 
the stockade. All the men under arms 
and at^helr quarters during the whole 
ef the night, expecting an attack in the 


< This morning we weighed, and are 
nowon our way to Chittagong} not a 
bdat to be seen in the river. I con- 
ceive there were yesterday at least 
2000 men afloat, and twice that num- 
ber on shore. To give you an idea of 
the havoc made among them would be 
impossible, and had not the night pre- 
vented, it would have been much 
greater. During our stay at anchor, 
we saw the place we left in the mom- 
ingon fise, but os the villages were de- 
s^d some time ago, no great damage 
could have been done. Our decks ex - 
hlbit a most motley groupe—men, 
women, and children, with 32 Mug 
Sepoys, together with the Subadar, 
Daroga, and Mug Jemadars, who have 
put themselves under our protection. 

The Commander-in-chief of the Bri- 
tish forces was concentrating his wmy, 
about 23,000 strong, in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta ; and twenty six gun- 
boats were buildingby the Honourable 
Company, which it is supposed were 
to convey these forces up the Burram- 
pooter, with the view of the Command- 
er-in-chief’s attacking the Burmese 
on the northern frontier after the ces- 
sation of the rains, while Sir A.Camp- 
beU and his army at Rangoon advanced 
upon Av«. Every ship 
the port was ia request, which had 
created a spirit of activity in the mer- 
cantile houses, unknown for yews 
past. An extraordinary rise m the 
value of shipping had taken place, and 
owing to the want of the usual 
of timber from Rangoon, the buiWer* 
were much distressed} teak 
iron, and ship-building matends, were 
in consequence scarce and dear, 
veswl Ju»t launched, and "hich bad 
been sold for 45.600 rs. 

Immediately afterwards for 70,000 , 

Eighty-one pieces of artillery , many 
of wSlA were 

hundred stand of arms, had been token 
at Rangoon. It appears by th^e latest 
advices from Chittagong, that the 
Ramoo affair was no means so dts- 
astroua, in point of loss of ^ 

at first represented ; for, 
said to have been completely d^trov^ 
at thfit phiee, more than ^ half had 
rctumad to Chittagong unhurt. A spy 

Orimoal HerM, Vol. 3. 


Burmese troops were rava^g the 
country in the neighbourhood of Dac- 
ca, an eastern province, 170 miles 
from Calcutta. 

The Indigo crops were favourable, 
but it is supposed they would receive da- 
mage from the enemy, as the frontiers 
were defenceless, owing lo so many 
troops having been withdrawn for the 
exp^tion. 

The advices from Kulliabar, in As- 
sam, of the 18th of May, mention the 
complete success of an attack made by 
a detachment consisting of one com- 
pany of the 46th regt. and a Russia of 
irregular horse under the command 
Lieut. F. T. Richardson of the 46th 
regt. on a party of Burmese troops, 
who had returned to that vicinity, and 
re-occupied the stockade at Hunlear. 
It appears that the Lieutenant sent his 
infantry to attack the stockade in front, 
while he led the cavalry round the 
iungle in the rear of the s^kade. 
The Burmese fired a few rounds at the 
British as they approached the stock- 
ade, and then fled, but were interrupt- 
ed by Lieut. Richardson and the ca- 
valry, who committed great havoc. 
No loss waa sustained by the British 
in this affair. , 

Letter, from Gurruckpoor 
the inis.ionarie. round that 
hood had made great 
verting the Hindoos, anef that a new 
church was «rec»>”g>. 

'Sir^f Mafn'l^h^en. iha'^hlrf 
rhfdrx«f’'^^chrir;roer, 

“oiring theK wsy;»<| 

3 B 
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gal, it was tliought, would be very fine ; 
but all those on the upper part of India, 
except Tii*Ko<ft, vf'bnta not clear their 
cxpcnficsr It tvas expected indigo 
would be very high. The rate of ex- 
chan^ ‘between Calcutta and London 
had nbrfibproyed j the Company's pa* 
per h^Tallen two per cent, since the 
Bui^tdejSe war, and would have fallen 
still trtbre ; bnt owing to the absurd 
restrlcWdas Which prevented 'British 
subjects ^fora buying land, there was a 
p'eiCt stagnation of capital, without 
whr and honourable channels for its 
ertiployment being' open. 

The following is an extract from a 
letter of an olncer, engaged in the 
operations against the Burmese, dated, 
Haugopii, .May 21, 1824. 

* In the affair of Ramoo, the Bur- 
n»es& fought well, and lost 70 or 80 
killed, for no quarter was given on 
either side, nor do 1 think it will be 
during the war j for if you save a Bur- 
mau’s life) it is ten to one but he re- 
turns the favour by taking yours. 
From- all appearances this will be a 
bloody and‘ protracted warfare. We 
are about tp^send au expedition against 
Syrisni and the ancient city of Pegu in 
a few days. Jt is about 70 miles up 
the river, and we shall have bush- 
fighting all the way. I do not think 
we .shall be ready for the expedition up 
the Irrawaddy river to Procne in less 
than a month. The capt. of the Larne 
will > then hoist his pendant oii board 
the steam-boat, Sir A. Campbell, with 
the major part of the forces, will join 
him) and there will be only a sufficient 
force left to protect Rangoon. If we 
reach Prome, all will be well, but it is 
extremely difficult to transport in 
open boats a force of six or seven thou- 
sand men up a rapid river, within a 
Stoners throw of the bank, and a deter- 
mined enemy annoying us the whole 
way. 'J'he mode of attack on the part 
of the enemy is by fire rafts aud war- 
boatS) and as the rainy season is now 
coming on, they will have the advan- 
tage of the dark nights. They also 
sink largn boats to the gunwales, and 
turn them adrift upon us, and the 
force wiUj^ which they crnnd down, aided 
by the CAMfrant, is r^ry great. One 
neavly came -^on board of us the other 
it caught a which cut off 

a boy^alarm clean on as if it had been 
ampatatem^ We are going to send 
twelve of the Madras vesta:lt for 3000 
men and provisions.' t K 

The fullotIringinfonrtafidllVetpecting 
he changes in the commerce of Cal- 


culta, is frotn a source that may l>e 
safely^reiSed on 

‘ In the years 4822-23, there was col- 
lected in ‘^Ite sea department of the 
Custom House -at Calcutta',.^ nearly lis 
lacs of rupees; in 1023-24, little mure 
than 14 laes 'were Tcccived,' Bri- 
tish ships, both in their eUpOrta aad 
imports, there wa* art ineneaer during 
that period ; but the dafichmcy arose 
•from an almost entire faihtre in the 
foreign trade. Foreign ships^''had, it is 
true, visited Calcutta; but theybad 
neither taken away frotn thence their 
accustomed purchases of ‘jUBce goods, 
indigo, nor saltpetre. Iii^go indeed 
had been at such high priora that nei- 
ther foreign purchasers from Europe, 
nor even Indian traders to the Persian 
and Arabian Gulfs, could venture to 
purchase it at all.' 

Madras . — ^Tlic arrival of thc-General 
Palmer, from Madras, has brought let- 
ters to the Ist of August, and papers to- 
wards the latter end of July. At the 
moment of oUr writing this, none of 
the letters have been delivered; but 
such information at may be obtained 
from them will be inserted undera sup- 
plementary head, If obtamed: in time. 
The following has already tpanfepired 

The accounts from India by the 
General Palmer, from Madras, are up 
to the beginning of August. On the 
19th of July, letters were received from 
Bengal, stating that all alarm from tin; 
incursion of the Buntoeae. at Ramoo 
had subsided, but the niUltary" ope ra- 
tions on the side of A^sara wem likely 
to be unimportant for souie time, on 
account of the state of the season. 

Some of the letters from Madras, 
dated 1st August, are of a most un- 
pleasant nature. Intelligence had been 
received from Rangoon to the 12th 
June. The operations of tlie British 
force in that quarter had been para- 
lysed, it is 'Stated, by a seridus mis- 
understanding among themilitary com- 
manders. Thl^ state of aflairs is said 
to hare been not WF recent d*to, aud to 
have arisen from some ottenactaken at 
some proceedings of the ' Governor- 
General. A high 'militaiiy -officer had 
in consequence Ceodered hit tesigna- 
tiott. reports from Rangoon were 

there was' no Unauiiuiiey among the 
officers assemblod the -^rpose of 
opening tkenai^iM^ < ' 

The delpatoh^fl fitoitt l«di« describe 
as mUdb df our 'fiiilRnry «operatioaa 
against the Burmfse^ m'^.Araeau and 
PegU at it is deemed prudent to make 
public. *l'hese relate te a stockade 
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C'>minuuicatiiiir 

^ r flotilla on the nv^r about half 

The etockade at Kemmendine was fonifiedc“Imn 
,.ry atpwg. On the lOih June Sir 1 ,rvfu. un in 
Campbell moved to attack it with about and laSmC »K K^at to,) 

3,000 men, 4 18 pounders, 4 mortarf riou^n i 

andsoroe field-pieces sendingtwodivi- rearh,L‘fK„'i‘f!_^-uP“''^"‘^ 

sions of vessels up the river to prevent 
the enemvfrnm Aai'anir^^. .... 4.uJI • 


r oTwt ii, w,in a iQfce 

of 30d meo. Nearly half the enemy 
were Oeitroyed. In both cases the Brj- 
tish trouM behaved with their accus- 
tomed rallantry. 

Th * • 

very 


r prevei 

the enemy from escaping on that side. 

* ‘Mtention (says sir A. 

Campbell j not to lose a man if it could 
be avoided. Tlie enemy had already 
frequently experienced the irresistible 
induence of the British bayonet, and 
it was now mv wish they should also 
know that we had still other and per- 
haps more dreadful means of exier- 
minating them in every stockade they 
might be found in. The country, sea- 
son, and roads rendered the under- 
taking extremely arduous, but not be- 
yond the inexhaustible spirit of such 
soldiers as I command. About two 
miles from town, the head of the co- 
lumn was stopped by a stockade appa- 
re^y very strong and full of men : I 
or^ed two heavy guns and some 
neld-pieces to open upon it, while the 
troops surrounded it on three sides, 
but the jungle was so very thick and 
close as to prevent the possibility of 
altogether cutUng oaf the garrison. In 
less than half an hour a considerable 
gap was made in the outward delences 
of the work, and the defendants not 
daring any where to show themselve.s, 

1 ordered a part of the Madras Eu- 
ropean regiment, supported by part of 
the 41st rrginieut, to charge, and the 
work Wat immediately carried, with 
a trifiing loss on our part, the enemy 
leaving 150 iQeu.dead on the ground ; 
Major Gbalmer*, leading the support 
of the 4lst regiment, and oue of the 
first men in the breach, received a 
wound 4n, the face from a spear, which 
lam happy to say is not dangerous. 
While this was going on under my own 
eye, a v»ry spirited and successful at- 
tack was made on the other side of the 
stockade .by tlie advanced companies 
of thc^ 13th ajid 38th regiments, who, 
by assishag each other up the face of 
the stoclfa^ (at least ten feet high), 
enterad." about the same time as the 
P^rty by the breach, putting every 
roan to death who opposed their cn- 


and thus completely investing the 
enemy 8 groat strong hold. In this I 
was partly disappointed. The enemy 
having thrown up other works abme 
the •.tockade which Would liave exposed 
inv right to eeriain loss, and not being 
able to invest the whole of Uie eneniv’t 
extensive foilifications, 1 was uiid’er 
the necessity of leaving about a hun- 
dred yard'i, Ixitwcen our right and the 
river, unoccupi«l; but as the pnn- 
cipal work appeared lull of men, ani- 
mating each other with loud and boil- 
terous cheering, 1 still hoped they 
would remain till the impression i in- 
tended had been made. At four p. m. 
my troops were in pobitioii in many 
places within a hundred yards of the 
place ; but in all parts with a very 
thick jungle in front, extending to the 
very bottom of the stockade. The 
night passed in erecting batteries and 
making preparations ior opening the 
guns at daylight next morning ; 
the enemy continued loud and iuccs- 
cessant cheering till alter daylight m 
the morning. The moment we had 
sufficient light on Ute follow ing day, .« 
heavy and well-directed lire was ofieucd 
from our breaching and mortar bat- 
teries, which was Wept up nearly two 
hours, ovhen a parly advancing to ub 
serve the breach, found tlie enemy, 
during the cannonade, had evacuau-d 
the place, carrying otf their deiul and 
wounded. The chain of puvts occupied 
by the enemy reiMlered flight at all 
times easy, and the thickness of the 
jungle necessarily prevented our ob- 
serving when it took place. 

General Return of killed, wounded, 
andmisbing of the troops comprin jug 
the expedition under the command 
of Brigadier-General <'an\«b<dl, 
K.C.B., serving against the domi- 
nions of the King of Ava, from the 
1st to the 16tb of June, 1024. 

June 3, 1824.— Cbmmi/fKwted OJicei^. 

Madras European Regt. — Wounded 
1 Captain and 1 Lieutenant. 

3 B 2 
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His Majesty’s 13tb Light Infantry- 
Wounded i I Lieutenant. 

His Majesty’s 38th Foot — ^Wounded, 

1 Lieutenant. 

His Majesty’s 4l6t Foot — 1 Major. 
Madras European Rcgt.— Wounded, 

1 Lieiitexuint. 

Total — Coranaissioned OflScers, 
wounded 6 ; non-commissioned, rank 
and file, killed 14 ; wounded 105. 
Natives attached— Killed 2 j wounded 
ll. 

Remarksr—W\% Majesty’s 13th Light 
Infantry; name of Officer wounded, 
Lieutenant James Petry, slightly. 

His Majesty’s 38th Foot; name of 
Officer wounded, Lieutenant Henry 
Grimes, slightly. 

His Majesty’s 41st Foot; name of 
'Officer wounded, Major P. L. Cham- 
bers, severely, not dangerously. 

Madras European Regiment; names 
of Officers wounded, Captain Kyd, 
Lieutenants Stenton and Robertson, 
severely, not dangerously. 

Two men of the Madras European 
Re^ment were missing soon after the 
Arrival of the array at Rangoon, and 
have not been inserted in any of the 
returns, having been taken while 
straying from their line, and not whilst 
cuga^d with the enemy. 

N.E. The quantity of slugs made 
use of by the enemy will account for 
the disparity in the proportions 
of killed and wounded. 

List of Officers, Seamen, and Marines, 
belonging to His Majesty’s ship 
iStonry, Charles Mitchell, Esq. Com- 
mander, who were killed or wounded 
at the reduction of the island of 
Cheduba. 

John Parr, corp. mar,, killed ; John 
Thompson, quarter-master, wounded 
dangerously, (since dead) ; Bathurst 
Mathews, 1st Lieutenant, slightly; 
James Mayning, boatswain, slightly ; 
Edward Chamberlain, captain’s ste- 
ward* slightly. 

(Signed) C. Mitchell, Captain. 
HU Majesty’s ship Slaney^ in Cheduba 
• roads, May 29, 1824, 

Killed, 1 marine ; wounded 1 Lieu- 
tenant and 4 seamen. 

Cheduba^ May 18, 1824. 
Return of killed and wounded of the 
force under the command of Briga- 
dier M^Creagh, C. B., from the 14th 
to the 17th of May, 1824, both days 
inclusive, 

Grand — Killed, 2; woundo<IS6. 
(Signed) G. W. Malins, Brigade Maj. 
NAMES OF OFFICERS WOUNDED. 

His Majesty’s 13ih Light Infantry — 
Brevet Major Thornhill slightly. 


Dittoditto—EnsignKershaw, slightly. 
2d Batt. 20th Regt. Native Infantry 
— Lieutenant and Acting Adjutant 
Margrave, severely. 

Letters from Madras received in town 
by the lest arrival, confirm much that 
we have heard from Bengal. The fol- 
lowing, from an Evening and Morning 
Paper, embodies the substance of tile 
information alluded to. 

‘ We mentioned a few days ago, on 
the authority of letters received at Ma- 
dras from Rangoon, reports of dis- 
agreements between the authorities in 
India, which were supposed to have 
had an unfavourable effect upon the 
conduct of the war against the Bur- 
mese. We have since derived infor- 
mation from letters from Calcutta, 
written by persons who have the best 
means of information, which affords 
an explanation of these reports, and 
gives them a more serious Character 
than we had been disposed to attribute 
to them. 

‘ We scarcely need remind our readers 
that the high offices of Governor Gene- 
ral and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces in India, which were united in 
the person of the Marquis of Hastings, 
arc now severed during the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Amherst, Lieute- 
nant-General Sir FMward Paget being 
Commander-in-Chief. Jt may be ne- 
cessary, however, to observe that Sir 
Edward Paget has a seat in Council. 
Now, the letters to which we have re- 
ferred state that the war against the 
Burmese was declared hy the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, while Sir Ed- 
ward Paget was on a tour of inspection, 
and without consulting him, an omis- 
sion the more remarkable from his 
being, as a Member of the Cohncil, a 
constituent part of the supreme execu- 
tive power in India. W^n the Com- 
mander-in-Chief hurried down to Cal- 
cutta, he found that the plans for the 
conduct of the war had been hlsb com- 
pletely settled on the judgment of Col. 
Casement, the MiHtanry“ Seeretary. 
This sort of treatment towai^dfe an old 
Lieutenant-General, Coittmatider-in- 
Chief, a Member of the Council, and, 
what in his own opiniohis probably 
scarcely of less consequence, ^ Paget 
— the making him a sort of subordinate 
officer to R Colonel iri the Company’s 
service— waa sufficiently p'roVoking; 
but it was not all. " About 'this time, 
some orders of the Court of 'DiFectors, 
for the reduction ot the^ alfOwathces of 
officers of their atrmy abotb the rank 
of Lieutena&it, ofders *ifot made, of 
courte> in the contemplathm of the 
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Burmese war, were received by the 
Gov^sruorin Council, and were directed 
to be promulgated. General Sir E. 
Paget 18 said |o have strongly remon- 
strated against the publication of these 
orders at the moment of commencing 
a newlhnd not very popular war, and 
to have even gone so far as to say, that 
if the orders Were carried into effect, 
he would not be answerable for the 
fidelity of the army. His reroonstraoces 
were disregarded, and the orders were 
promulgated. Sir E. Paget is said, in 
consequence, to have (not tendered his 
resignation, which, under the circum- 
stances, would have been inconsistent 
with military duties and discipline, but) 
transmitted to England a request that 
he might be recalled from a station in 
which, from the want of confidence of 
the local Government, he could be no 
longer useful. In the mean time, as 
his duty requires, he continues to hold 
the command. Such are the statements 
current in the best-informed cir<*les in 
Calcutta. 

* It is also said, that the officers of the 
Indian army in general have much the 
same feelings towards the Military Se- 
cretary and the Government as Sir E. 
Paget has expressed. There prevails a 
strongconvictionas tothe inexpediency 
of the plans for the prosecution of the 
war, not at all mitigated bv the notion 
that the author of them has been recom- 
inendiug himself to the Government by 
proposals for the reduction of all mili- 
tary allowances. The issue of these 
plans will show what merit they pos- 
sess ; but there seems to be but one 
opinion in India respecting Lord Am- 
herst's administration.’ 

* According to all the accounts we have 
heard, it is ^ear that the Commauder- 
in-Chief in India has nut been treated 


the Burmese. These pruvjnces micht 
afterwards be retained by the Ilritlsh 
government, or delivered o\er to theJr 
old masters, the Siamese, upon condition 
that they permit a free transit to Bri- 
tish into that part of the conn- 
tri . .‘should this arrangement be fol- 
lowed up. It Will put our goverument 
m possession of one of the finest har- 
hours m all India, and hy thli means 
the trade of Great Krliain will he 
greatly extcndeil m a part of the world 
from which hitherto it has lieen virtu- 
ally excluded. 

I he last arrixul from Singapore 
brings an account, shewing the resort 
of European and native shipping to 
Singapore, from ihu end of December, 
1822, to the hegiiming of .Innunry, 
1824. From this it appears that the* 
niiinher of port clearances granted tt> 
European vessels during this period 
amounted to 208. Of these 47 cleared 
out for India, 42 for Malacca and 
Penang; 18 lur China; 9 for (ireat 
Britain; 4 for Manilla; .'Hur Slam; 

4 for Tringanei and Kalantan; 5 for 
Borneo; 2U fur Java; 6 for Sumatra; 

11 for Borneo, ami one for New South 
Wales. The tonnage of these vesseU 
amounted to upwards of "J, 000 tons; 
but, as must he evident enough, from 
the nature and situation of the place, 
many of the vessels put iii fur the con- 
venience of wooding and watering only, 
others again loaded to u small extent, 
some took in a large portion of their 
cargoes, and a few the whole amount 
of lading. The place, indeed, is so 
conveniently situated, from the faci- 
lity of ingress and egress, lliat almost 
every shij) that pusses through the 
Straits of Malacca tonches, if fur no 
other view than to uhtaiti iaforinutioii. 
Indeed, out of 424 vessels that jiaised 


by the Governor-General with that at- 
tention to which his rank, character 
and services entitle him, and he has 
therefore felt it his duty, in self-de- 
fence, toepply for leave to return home. 
The feeling in India is, we understand, 
decidedly favourable to the gallant Ge- 
neral ; and we do not apprehend that 
the difference, to whatever changes it 
may lead, is likely to deprive the In- 
dian armj of its Commander-in-Chief.* 

is stated in the ac- 
counts this new colony that the 
Honourable Coy^any^s resident, Mr. 
Crawfurd^ had made a strong represen- 
tation to /ihoi Bengal government on 
the propriety of seising upon two pro- 
vinces at the neck of the Malay penin- 
sula^ nt jpresent in the possession of 


and repassed the Sirails of Mnincc.i 
during the year I82.S, not more ihon 
six or seven pas^^ed on without touch- 
ing, and these were rhlefly Dutch 
men of war. The iimst ini{>ortaiit 
branch of trade is pruhnhiy that of the 
Chinese Junks of Canton and Fokieh. 
In 1823, these amounted to six m num- 
ber, in all about 3000 tons. 1‘hese 
junks export ami import ccoiiplelc 
cargoes to and from Singapore only. 
The native trade to Siam amounted in 
1823 to thirty-four junks, which may 
be considered equal to 11,000 tons. 
The greater number of these import 
full cargoes, aiul carry away au equi- 
valent. A few have traded previouily 
at the ports of Java and Penang, and 
touch at Siogaporo to make up their 
cargoes. 
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^ Cocliiifk Chioft 
dtfriog ftniouated to tyfeafy»tvith 
j\u)kf^ aud .to »boMt 4O0Q toh». Al- 
most the of ihe^d trade 

alooe wiib Sjogapore. The trade of 
the Indifto i«)aooer8 wlto Stogapore 
may be,, divided into the fullowing 
clasa^ :-^Tbat the Bugia, of the 
Bomeani) tbe: Stmtatrabs, and that of 
the Malayanfr itt dur iinroediate neigh* 
bourhood. The whole of the port 
clearances ihreugliout the year, on ac- 
count of all of these, amounted to 
1345, aOdl Q this enumeration the same 
Tesa»^ are, of necessity, freaueutly 
incldded. Betvreen this port ana every 
place within the Straits <<f Malacca, 
frc^tient intercourse is kept through- 
out the year, and there U, tor example, 
a cleat of vesMla, the Praku Pukat, 
which often make three voyages a 
moUtb between Singapore and the 
Dutch ' Settlement of Rio, about 60 
miles dilitaiu. The most important 
branOh of the trade of the Indian 
Archipelago is that of the Bugis, who, 
from their distance, and the nature of 
the mdnsuoDB, make but one voyage 
throughout the year. In 1823 the 
Bugis PrahuS of the different countries 
they inhabit, which trade to Singa- 
pore, were not less than 80 in number, 
amounting to nearly 3000 tons The 
trade nlth the state of Borneo Proper 
is adatber considerable branch of the 
islatid trade which is worth particu- 
larising. It may amount to about 25 
lai^'prahus, nr to a tonnage of about 
1500 tohs. llie whole of the native 
trade of the Archipelago to Singapore, 
taken together, may be reckoned at 
4500 tons annually. The result of 
these dfffereut data show that the 


required, when boarded by tb« udagter 
attendant's boat, to deliver to Bie poet- 
office Irtiter-carrie]^, alt letters, packets, 
or dispatcher, for the Bittlemeot, and 
to receive and furnish a receipt fbt post- 
office packets which may be sent on 
board at their departure^ , 

4th, With a view of afford!, ag liti au- 
thentic record of the progr^S of the 
trade of the settlement, all comman^rs 
of European or square-rigged V^tSds 
are required to give in, before sailing, 
to the master attendant, an a^’chrate 
specification of the goods itoported'and 
exported by them ; such statement to 
be sealed, and not opened until the 
vetsel shall have quitted the port. To 
facilitate this operation, the master 
attendant will supply the commanders 
with proper forms. 

5tli. With the same object in view, 
a verbal siateraent of the import and 
export cargoes of native vessels shall 
be given in by their commanders. 

(hh. After reporting at the master 
attendant’s office on their arrival, wd 
immediately previous to ^hCtr depar- 
ture, all commanders of European and 
native vessels are required to wait on 
the sitting magistrates, aiid supply 
them with a list of the passengers in- 
tending to remain at or depart from 
this settlement. 

7th. All vessels, European and na- 
tive, will promptly receive a port Clear- 
ance, on application at the master at- 
tendant’s office, and such port clear- 
ance will be given without fee or 
charge. 

8th. All cargo boats shall bC regu- 
larly admeasured, numbered^ and re- 
gistered, in the master attendahi’s of- 
ffee ; and such boat shall have marked 


whole amount of shipping and vessels 
of all deberipitons, touching at Singa- 
pore^ for the purpose of trade, Ac. 
during’ the year 1823, amounted to 
little Short Of 100,000. 

The Governor had also sanctioned 
the following provistobal regulations 
foa^he port of Singapore : 

* 1st. The arrivals of all ships and 
vessels sbaU< be iftwerli^ely reported 
to the qtteudl^t in the ordinary 

repoci ftAd . qtteiwftrda by the 

ootnosapocr to pers<to*/at,tbe m|tster 
atl^daot's offica, as soon as the vessel 
shut bav^ anchored. 

2d. 'The Intended departurd of kny 
ship or yq^pl abqlji^be repp^d 
master attomlant. t^ntyrtour hours 
orevious to !)? 

'of emtrg^xwy^wbjic^Wt pe determined 
by the resideut.‘ 

3d. Commanders of all vessels are 


upon her bow her number and ton- 
uage. ' 

9th. All cargo boats shall be supplied 
with good and sufficient coverings, 
adequate to protect th^ good! received 
on board from damage. ' 

10th- The followitig shall be the 
maxlmuin of charges tokeh fot boat- 
hire, >Vo6ding, wqteHnjg, abd'V^Iast-r* 
ingof ships touch^tig' at the and 
whose stay does nbt pic^dd 4ff Hours, 

■ as well as in a)l other ^h^re no 
previous arla'ngeitientf dr contract is 
made. , ‘ 

. <9 o'f'd'sa^aidal- 

lir. ’ 

rtre-Vtroid. 'p* Jof 18 

rani,, per billet) 5i SpbnlA 'dimar.. 
"Pitto, «tMV'£oit-h«^iocii<ded, 8* 

spablst Wltiri.," ; ■ ' ’ 

k^dst 4and 'per ^yan, inclodlng 
boat- hire, ffi) cents. 
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Ditto,, stone, ditto, 90 cents. 

Water with ships casks, one doHar 
per ton, iocludin|r boat>hire. 

Ditto, whjen 8h5>« cwk^are not used, 
one dolla^ll^ c^nts. 

llth.^ The business of , supplyinjc 
wood, water, and billAst for ships, and 
the emplqynarnt of cargo-boats, shall 
not be,cohs|defed subject to any official 
restraint or fegulation beyond those 
already mentioned j and the mediation 
and assistance of the officers of the go- 
▼emroent with regard to them ere 
deemed,' in the present advanced state 
of the trade of the port, no longer ne- 
cessary.* 

I2th.^ Nothing contained in these 
regulations .shall be construed to ope- 
ra^ against the most perfect liberty to 
ships to wood, water, and ballast with 
their own boats.' 

JBatavid. — All the accounts from this 
quarter give a very gloomy picture of 
the stajle of trade. The high duties 
upon woollen and other goods from 
parts westward of the Cape, amounted 
to nearly a prohibiliou of liriiish ma- 
nufactures} and a great check had 
been put ujwn business by tlie cessa- 
tion of credit to the Cbinese merchants 
on account of the many failures among 
them. The exchange upon the dollar 
had fallen to ‘Ss, 3</. Tne Dutch go- 
vernment was extremely distressed for 
money, and bad been compelled to 
borrow of the private merchaots to 
meet the exigencies of the moment. 
'Fhis had been caused by their prohi- 
bitory, decree, which had produced a 
complete stagnation of commerce, as 
many, vessels had left on learning its 
provisions, and consequently the du- 
ties paid had fallen off very materially. 
As a proof of the distress to which the 
government was reduced, the coffee 
crop,wbicb they had purcha'cdat 15|, 
they bad bneu coinpelled to bring into 
the markei at 12, to meet the exigen- 
cies of th^ moment. The principal 
persona to.w.^tn the government had 
appUedjwpte. tb^ flogTjsh merchants, 
many of wpom bad refused to yield any 
asaistan^^ sieging .that the late mea- 
sures yfpTj^ saboatile to their interests, 
that tbeyjCOuJiJ qpl countenance them 
by advancing money to the source from 
whence had^ emauated. In con- 
sequence ortj^, gehejj^lly be- 
lieved regula.ti0n3 

would ' 

It app^«j -tl)^.^the ^-un^urs of the 
death of Mr. Thornton, tha . n>crcbsut, 
w^ at bask premature. An account 
brought by tne last arrivai> which. 


however, requires confirmatioa, states 
that the Batavian government had ra^ 
celved positive advicet of Mr. Tbora- 
ton 8 being still a prtsouer in one of 
the Malay Islands, and that in coim- 
quence they had seixed upon two of the 
Malay princes, whom they intended to 
retain until he was delivered up. 

JS^eut South f rales.— Tht following 
account of the massacre of Cupl. Puweil 
and four of his crew appears in the 
papers of New South W^s : 

The circumstances thu gave rise to 
this tragical event arc as follows ; 
Capt. Powell had been exercising for 
four or five days off the island of Va- 
v®oo^one of the Friendly Islands,) which 
time was occupied in procuring water. 
On the day prceeiling the luussacre, 
four black men and an imprentice ran 
away into the island. Tlie boy's re- 
storation was demanded from the chief, 
and a present of 100 (lints and a barrel 
of gunpowder was oftered. Ftudiiig 
entreaty useless, Capt. Powell fired 
three guns on shore, and afterwards 
(wo more, lie then lauded with a 
boat's crew ou the Ul.iud, and was 
seen walking on the bvucli, when gbout 
sixty or soenty nrincd imiives ruilied 
npon him unci four of the men, and 
instantly despatched them. The other 
.seamen, being near the l>oat, suc- 
ceeded m regaining the vessel, although 
one of them was wounded with a ap 4 Nir. 
The names of the men who perished 
were, Peter Ashburu, John Jones, 
William Halback, and Janies Loft. 
The Rambler having lost ten hands, 
including the runaways, Mr. Holliday, 
the present commander, thought Jt 
mo^it prudent to make for Port Jackson. 

We canuot but blame Capt. Powell's 
temerity in landing aiuoug tbo is- 
landers, after having doubtless de- 
stroyed many of them by the previous 
fire from the ship, There U no ac- 
count of any barbarity on the port of 
the natives before tb« firing took place, 
aud we canmit hut tliink bo sacriicod 
himself by this uppareDlly iU-judgoil 
proceeding. 

ran Dieman's /xim/.— The last ar- 
rival from this place (nentions the 
arrival of the new Governor, and states 
that the colony was in a prosperous 
sUtc. 'llie market, h<iwevrf , was over- 
stocked witli European goods. 

AFRICA AND ITS IStATSDS.' 

Qtpe Pf Gaod reccilt let- 

ters mHtt the Cape of Good Hop«»we 
learn that a newspaper, called *• The 
SouUiAfrican ChroDtcle aud Mercantile 
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AdvertUcr,'* has been started under the 
iminediate patronage and mspectkm, 
as is understood, of Lord Charles So- 
merset. The pnbli<^‘ cannot foil to ob- 
serve the duplicity, as well as baseness, 
of this transaction. A person, named 
Britkkirk (formerly connected with 
the Colonial g^verotqent printlug- 
pffice), has been chosen to superintend 
the'mecbanicsd operations. Who it is 
that has undertaken the editorship, 
does hot appear ; but we cannot for a 
moment suppose that any of the con- 
ductors of the late independent and 
suppressed ioiirhals Would lend them- 
selves to ^uch a glaring job. It would 
appear that Lord' Charles Somerset’s 
6ondtict was thus calculated not merely 
to mill the futtirO ptospccts of Mr. Greig, 
the injured and oppressed proprietor of 
the late South African Commercial 
Advertiser,** by thus establishing a pa- 
per on the wreck of the one he had sup- 
pressed, but also to deceive the home 
governdient with an appearance of his 
being fovburable to the existence of a 
free press In the colony. It is unne- 
cessary to add, that his Excellent’s 
plan, WhHe it adds aii aggravating in- 
gredient to the case of Mr. Greig, is, 
in bo'ih points of view, too palpable to 
blind, even for a moment, the most 
strenuous a^i^ocate of an arbitrary sys- 
tem. 

Cotpe Owf*— By the last arrivals 
from this part pf Africa, we learn that 
the war with.the Ashantees had ended, 
but that Cape Town e}(hihited nothing 
but squalid want and misery. Severm 
poor creatures were seen lying in the 
streets faint and evendead irora starva- 
tion ; tbs houses were unroofed, and the 
place, in fact, was in a state of ruin. 
The inmates, of the Castle were in a 
sickly condition, and of eleven young 
officers, who had recently 'arrived, 
seven were either dead or dangerously 
Ul. . . 

Cleneral Turner, the new Governor 
of Sierra Leone, who has recently em- 
banked, for that settlement, was to go 
fmt to Sierra Leone, and then to Gape 

S oast, where he has to exhibit the 
Ive branch to foie Ashantees, to whose 
tponarch he took out a rich pflanquin 
canopy, , Ac. to be presented in the 
event of hi a being feiendiy* 

MBDITBRRANBSN* 

ChiMtenffjwpIc.— ‘The last accounts 
from the Tittklfeh capital conv^ intel- 
ligence of the prrlval bf the ’Captidn 
Pasha, fromhis voyage, with one ftigate 
tOvfod by a brig, two sebooOers, and 
about eight or nine transports, being 


the"' wreck of that mighty expedition 
dtted ont a few months since the 
Turkish Government to crush and 
overwhelm all who were struggling for 
liberty in Greece. Ibre Captain Pasha, 
we learn by recent letters, has experi- 
enced the fate of his pfedebessors, 
having been executed by-orde^xjf- the 
Sultan ; but whether this abt of cni- 
eUy will stimulate bU countrymen to 
new efforts, or di^pst them by its un- 
necessary barbarity, time will^ deter- 
mine. All the accounts we have seen 
concur in expressing a belief that the 
disjointed empire of the Ottomans is* 
fast falling into ruin and decay. It 
will be seen, however, by the following 
firman, that the Sultan is not idle as 
regards, what to him appears.no doubt 
a very important subject, the toilette 
of the Turkish women. To show to 
our readers the importance ^nd saga- 
city of the decrees of these legitimate 
sovereigns, we have inserted this relic 
of royal wisdom and love for the subject 
entire. 

< Since the women must never, when 
they go out, deviate from the rules of 
decency and honour. It is especially 
necessary to take care thgt none of 
their actions be cemtraty to the Holy 
luaw. An imperial firman has alireculy 
been published to hinder them from 
wearing embroidered Feredjis and im- 
proper colours. The duty of the offi- 
cers to whom that firman Was addressed 
was to see its execution. They hate not 
done so. In these latter times, there- 
fore, certain women have been seen to 
change the tune of decency gnd honour 
for manners the least bcConling in Mu- 
sulmans. They have not' f^red to 
wear embroide^ foredjis and con- 
demnable colours, and go to the public 
walks with extraordhkary VilW, which 
suffer their faces to beseen. " 

^ If such conduct edkaily contrary 
to the Divine Law and ^ id^y^ supreme 
will, it is evident that the Gfivem- 
ment must put a stop to sneh ah Irte- 
gularity, and that itlsalsdtbaalMOlute 
duty of husbands to fok^'ettfb that 
their wives do not go Ont in 4^ dress 
which, being IrrecOhdlbafble^ to de- 
cency nnd honour; enhobt be Suitable 
to Musulman women. ' ' * 

‘Henceforward, therefore.' tfiO wo- 
men Shall not wear etnbreidieiwd fe- 
re^nr, nor'eondefnnablO^OOlotiirs, nor 
veils artfully contrived' tb ihOW their 
faces; whoever be She hoSbsftldOr^he re- 
lations of all,tttOse Who indy be seen in 
such a dress, th^ shsdl bB tnade an- 
swerable, and punished for the con- 
duct ef their wememr 
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< my Cadi, will transmit the 
pce#ent pfder to all the imans, to be 
ia,all the quarters, and you 
t^il ^|np|oy the reatest dihgeuce to 
lih? 4er the . womea from going out in a 
^twna^ivbicbvCMir Imperial w^l has 
4^UMhEd*'^0ivei> in the month of 
Mubanam, the ynar 1240. — Septem- 

ber/w^V 

.^m^mr.—The accouiitsfrom Smyrna 
Bte hot of gredt puUlio interest. The 
only ohcurrettce of any importance in 
that city had been the encampment of 
about 1200 Asiatic troo]^ in the sub- 
urbs, preparatory to their joining the 
forces engaged against the Creeks ; 
and the barbarians not being im- 
mediately employed, as they wished, 
in the pillage of the Greek villages, had 
proceeded to practise on those in the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna, destroying 
the fig plantations and plundering the 
heutea of the peasants. ITiese out- 
ragee’ were only put an end to by the 
exertions of the Pasiia, who quelled 
them by the interposition of the regular 
mttitary force in Smyrna. 

JP^m.-^Letters from Bagdad, com- 
ing by way of the MedUerraueau, of 
the 4th August, contain the following 
pHip^tijculftr^’ 

* It seems certain that the city of 

Sbira?, on the east of the Persian Gulf, 
has lat^y experienced a misfortune 
similar to that of Aleppo. An earih- 
quake has almost wholly destioyed it. 
We expert Uie particulars of the melan- 
choly event. .. rr i. 

* The King of Persia has left Tehc- 
jF^Sf>T 3ultanieh, where be is going to 
aseerntde hia family for the marriage of 
his grandson, the Prince of Kerman- 
shjahi< with the daughter of his son, 
AhhasWlrwu At the close of the sum- 
mer, the King of Persia will come to 
Kemanihab- Some persons pretend 
that it is for. the purjidse of being nearer 
atM]^ to see the military preparanous 
intended, against the Pashahe of ^g- 
dad- Sulemanieh is still occupied by 

M. Ma«ro»e.ha, 

Charg«„4’Aff^.*f 

Ruai^aB army m Qeorgia baa advance 

towawUKrtyatb ... ■ 

‘ Tim p^PWeof Astracau w s^l in 
a-etotei otiMWwec^b jhe ^ 

troopa Jiajfe Botyetheenahlato en® 

doe the feheU- , _ -t 

* 'Phelwo French office^ 


m 

Kermaushah are still busy la farioiog 
and organ iting new levies of troopa,* 

The accouuu from Greece 
are decisive of the success pf the Chris- 
tians. Defeat after defeat has pro- 
claimed the triumph of kuowledfe and 
freedom over despotism and ignorance. 
Our space will not permit us to eater 
so largely into deUU as we could wish ; 
but the following summary, from the 
Globe aud Traveller, deserves republi- 
caliou 

* The recent nav al engagemeuU in the 
Levant have justiSed tlie hopes of the 
most ardent friends of the Greeks, and 
seem to have scciuid tlu* independence 
of that regenerated u«iUou ogainst all 
attcuqits ou the part of tba Mohain- 
niedaus. The rc!>uh of the icwial 
actions U belter known in the grokS, 
from tlic magnitude of the preparaiioun 
for the expeditions from Coustautinople 
and Alexandria, aud from the nobi- 
rious fact, that both these armaments 
have ended by doing noUiiiig, than by 
an eiiu me ration of lo.sos, tlie state- 
incuts of which rest on unci rtaiu au- 
thority. The Viceroy of Kgypt col- 
lected for his expedition bfi vessels ol 
war, of various swe^j about 100 Egyp- 
tian transporls, and $6 (according to 
another account, 89j hired transports 
under European Hags. His whole ar- 
mament, therefore amounted to from 
240 to 250 sail, and Is stiUlto have car- 
ried, besides the ordinary crews, nearly 
20,000 infantry and cavalry. When we 
consider the expense of naval exp^- 
tioos, of which, in the last war, we had 
ample experience, this effort seems a 
vast one, and could not have been made 
except in the anticipation of great re- 
sults. The expedition sent from ( »)n- 
stantinople under the Captain Pasha, 
though probably not so well equlnpeil 
as the i^yp'ia” "*'*** 
nearly as large, when we consider that 
it was calculated as sufficient to trans- 
port from the continent of Asia to 
Samos the vast hordes 
Seals Nuova, and vanoml;|;^stim«tod 
from 40 to 60,000 men. Creek 

vessels which were prepattd to conund 

against these 

the Hydra Goverumeut Paper of the 
1st (I2th) August, to have l«cn 95 
vessels, generally of a smaller 

giie than those of Um enemy and 

nolwithstandiiigthisdispwityoffbr^ 

■SrSSSSss 

‘b.T of Uw Captain Path*, in »l>« 
SUmIH of Iwiarf on Sauio. aud 
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tb« Af«fo» Ott the 15lh aad Ifitb Aug^t 
an#«oiiie foUowing daye, in which 
ehipt were hureed , a nnm- 
ber< af trmi^rti driven on shore 
•ttiA, and Ihe whole eapedltkm aeainst 
Samos frustrated, .0)0 troops collected 
at S(!lda Nuova havinjf disbanded them- 
sekes and dispersed. The Captain 
Pasha havioip ^ndofted his hopes of 
undertahihff any ihiup alone, sailed 
southward with the . remama of his 
fleet, and >oiaed the Egyptian arma- 
roent ueae Cof^ , The Greek divisions, 
one of i^hioh had been watching the 
Turkic and the other the Alexandrian 
vessels, appear also to have united,^d 
to have attempted, by means of fire- 
ships, to burn their enemies* vessels in 
thebayofBoddroun (or Halicarnassus). 

On the 4th and 9 th September there 
were sOhie indecisive actions, the 
TurkSah ahdtEgyptian fleets, to avoid 
being entangled in thg bay, came forth 
and »vo battle on the 10th September. 
This battle is said to have been kept 
up the whhle day with extreme fury. 
WhM isi nertain is, that the Egyptian 
ahifAfricgn* which was some time 
at Peptford (a large aud very flue fn- 
ffatc>, and a brigof the same squadron, 
We «5 burned by the Greeks. Ou the 
16th and 17th September, there are said 
to have been further actions near the 
same spot, which sufficiently show that 
^be Turks, who remained so near their 
port, must hare severely suffered in the 
fornfer actions. . . „ , 

The Captain Pasha’s fleet afterwards 
took shelter under the guns of the 
Castlnuf Bardanclles, attended by one 
frigate^d three brigs of war. The 
reraaindei: wE the TUrkUh Beet had 
been left<»flr Mitylene. 1 he celebrated 
Ismael Gibralur* the Egyptian admi- 
ral, had be«n taken prisoner by the 
Greeks, And cktried 
lie is kept as a prisoner of war j 300,000 
SpauiA dollars have been offered for 
bis ransom ; but the Greeks answer- 
ed that they wanted seven frigates, 
aniLuptil these should be delrveced, 
hclfikt rebiain a captive. Another 
frigate was hUd demanded for the 
other officars of Tories Who had fallen 
into their hands. . ^ ^ 

The Greeks have been indebted for 
much of tbclir sucows to the ewei- 
lent dianagemtont ^f their 
and to the entimriaamaud seff-derotioii 
of one mda-sCanarls/ aninlmbitot of 

the litttakkoMi l|Mant,:tbe, eavas- 

which tbeTurtm bhveihad s te bsigu 
Caiiari, i, o«. of 

men of modern timet ; he hai^^ some» 


of tk* f<M«i«> JoMrnaU pfi*d 

an admlrrf, be ha» neeer^ re- 
alky accesstcq - ojf, any oeyopd 

that of oaptaiU) fro>?i a. noAioi^gWfal- 
ly very forei^ to those to wboi»iprd“ 
motion is o^red, namely, tntd^be i|, 
not dr for iti Among a P«hple who 
have, like more advanced 
ter established states, their fuU share 
of intrigue and rapacitv, im has,^- 

fered a constant, example ditinwr- 

estednets, and has proposed tp Jwm- 
sclf to save his country, not tp rob>^ . 

It is said that the Greek senate in- 
tend to . make an appeal to Christian 
in every part of the globe Jo we 
part in a vast crusade, the object oi 
which will be the conquest of Egypt 
and the Holy Sepulchre. Thia appeal 
will also be addressed to l^nmbts 
of Malta, and the senate will offer them 
one of the islands in il*e Archipelago 
as their property. Such n conquest 
would undoubtedly be an easy- 
but we sincerely nope. that we wall 
hear no more of religious crosjdesj 
the world has been drenched m Plopd 
too often on that account afre^. 

From a letter dated Nanoli m , Ho- , 
mania we learn that Ibrahim Pwha, 
the son of Mahomet Ali, sent a frigate 
to bis father with the following letter : 

‘ My Father,— All that we learn in 
Egypt ou the slate of Greece, and all 
that was written to us fr<w Zan^> 
namely, that Greece was divided by 
factious, and the Spartans ready to re- 
ceive us, was false. Ou the contrary* I 
have found the whole of G^e^a m 
union and amity, and Spa^to m the 
same sentiments as the restio^ .Greece. . 
1 have found all unanimous and r^aAy ' 
by sea and land to oppose us with in- 
credible energy, and -on thatacepunt 
1 foresee that not only we sbaU not 
reach our aim, but I and aU .piuvmwny 
will be the victims of this ui;i4eriaking» 

I beg, therefore, you will or#c,mc4p ^ 
return. Nearly IGOO* p^r -cavai^ 
have left us, and have deserted to Asm 

The number of pcU)on«% at NfpWt . 
di Romania aare said to bp WjCpiwer* 
able, that every fawOy .haefrmw- a , 

' Turkish slave. 1 V 4 ; " ,1" 

The land triumidis of thi.Gpaaka 
have been tio less dwiske ^ 
ibeir rictoriea; at s^ 9 ^ thA*26th 
of dulyy Pervinh^^ jPashfr^ , - 
ing upon opening a ppepagai to ^ ^ 
Iona, admaed at ^hp .bejs^ QA i^^his 
forces. 'Ke oonsid^Wy 

inforced, were in position at^AmiOMa* : 
The contest lasted, more ehair nlna 
hours, and troops, fnUpoet-^ 

*4* 
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ik>*itioBt wHh 
flMugb repe^ly re< 
.^Lots^ Th^ 'Albaniatni,' teiyittr on* 
re- 

In thin tttte of 
vaifft9$vayt Sulkrte Tcnirdku, 

ittfttiuf^al PhotdsTEa- 
velti^*oMeVc!d thetrudioet to Bound, 
ruthea nm’ Hie inttnn<iimeut% sabre 
in 24^ SnHotes, flun^ him- 

self ^*WtO' the rnldBt oP the enemy^s 
ranliB, nrh^ he tpreed terror and 
disordet^. fils erampk, followed up by 
that of the droops, decided the battle ; 
and thhee’ thousand OreeliS routed the 
entffe Ajbaoian army, superior in 
nuthbef,, and pursued them the re- 
minder of the day. 

The tei^tjof the enemy was such, 
that a ^erat number of them, hotly 
pursued, threw themselves from the 
roc]ca, to escape the fire of the victors ; 
oWers, iritercepted in their flight, 
thre# rlotfn their arms. The loss of 
the Turks amounted to more than 
2000 trtwi. Seven standards, all the 
artillery, the tents, military music, 
stores of Dervish Pasha, &c. fell into 
the hands of the Greeks. 

Slnde then, desertion, defeat, and 
sickness, ’ hiVe fbllowed the broken 
troops of the baibarians ; and at the 
last accounts, Greece was regarded as 
on the eve of casting off for ever the 
Turkish yoke. 

The decree of the Greeks against fo- 
reign vessels, referred to in our pre- 
vious numbers, had been repealed at 
the irisitknee of Sir F. Adam, who vi- 
sited Napoli di Romania for that pur- 
pose. Tne following is a cj)py of the 
new manifesto of the Greek govern- 


nition, horses, provisiont, and any 
articles for the use of the enemy, i 
•ubiect to the laws of neutrality, « 
•kao be treated fay our mafval fimxiA 
aceordior to titoUBafea waistinf under 1 
similar ckcomeiances among Uie Ku- ' 
ropeanpowers. 

* 2. The present ordhiaiicc shall be 
communicated ttr’ihe admirals of the 
Greek naval force, and pubUshwi iu 
the government Qaxette. Copleu shall 
be tent to all the coobuIs, vioe-ooasuh, 
and agents of the Buropeao powers 
who are bn tlie Greek Archipelago.— 
Napoli di Romania, Aug. 15, 1824. 

* The President, O. CoKDURiorrt. 

* Provis. Sec. of State O. Rrtooius.’ 

Si/ria. — All the news which we re- 
ceive from Asia Minor, describes the 
countries under the rule of the Musul- 
mans as in a state of the nioai complete 
anarchy. Revolt and massacre are the 
order of the day. Tripoli in Syria U in 
open rebellion, and has chased away 
its governor, liassan Bey. 'fhe first 
act of the rebels was to relieve the per- 
sons confined for debt They poisoned 
their Mutescllim. Since the evenu at 
Tripoli, it is said that the pacific tribes 
have again revolted ; it is certain that 
no caravan dare proceed from Aleppo 
to Latakea. Not a night passes that 
the inhabitants have not some combats 
with the Arnaouts of the Castle. An- 
tioch hos chased away its governor, 
and has only consented to receivt ano- 
ther who* has no troops and no real 
l>ower. The other towns of the Pa- 
ghalic will no doubt follow th^same 
example. The Sheriffs and the Jauiy 
aaries have quarrelled in the Pashalic 
of Antab and of Marark. The Janis- 
saries of Antab have siitnrooned to tbcir 


ment ; 

‘ The ' i^resident of the executive who bv his 

power, the Greek govemitient, having assHtaiice an Arab chirf, wb»,^ 

M d«&r cart thaft^C preiervation of trite of 

theDKek natioh, to avoid every thing h,-— from all 

thstt tUky lead to Its destruction, nub- Arabs, ,n<| 

Ush«^ on the fnfbrmation it haf re fwibedivi. 

cehrtd; the proclamatlnn of the 27th of K*-*™ . ^ ^ j, „,nied FahAl. 

May, which concerned the Eum^an »ion f ' i„ , 1 ,, Zohotl^n 

me/Jhant’ .h?pt which we« fr«?htrt and •« » E„ph„te.. be 

at Cdniitalittoofile and Akxandna to ^ ^ jj power of 

con^'tha Ini^yr troops to Greece ; Pasha has fallen m ^ 

bug the govermnent having learned the.e barbanans aiicr . * / 

tfWIl fhfe sdfd vessels do not convey the 
etWthy’s'^.'Wi^s, but warlike stores, 
p^iSfk.dlly «nd as the Greek go- 

vfiftifeeht '^kes ckre tliat neutrality 

and' the IsNi^^tiafloDS arc observed in 


the>.e barbarians , , - 

combat. This event is of ibe grmt^ 

inip..rtance, and will 
all the atienrioD of the 
A miTitary force most be 
sent to slop a 
otherwise 


cummh^Wlfe bH potoibk precision, ® upper Syria, from A© 

anJF, .»| far:«S;the of war w.ll tte whole of ^ 


^ b. t%e European resselt freighted bU ^ montbs m the two 

thk ef^y to contey »nns, ammu- for the tost 
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not tolt bm; baldly tfwiufedy wli«a, to tbe y toiu» h w M > nt of 
... An* »‘-H^eEa^^amifia*jaWp 


.I^O^ eacapei it. iTbere ue 9,009 
;jit;/ii8^. The Etoir J^betr>.of 
of Salat John d*4craj who 
; to send men to ihe aiiistaoce of 
:h< Pasha of has sent one of 

his sons with nch presents, and an 
etu^iiise, oot being able to contribute as 
he ^ifh^ that assistiuK^e in cai'rying 
on the operations recOnnnended by his 
big hness. The chief of the Janissaries 
of AlepjM, the friepdo/ the Europeans, 
the hope of all the honest meu of the 
city^ Mehemed AgaBen el Kattan, is 
no itfore. Playing at the jereed, a 
horse, which had broke away, ran 
against his horae, overthrew it, and 
indicted a blow on the rider, which, 
at the end' of a few hours, carried him 
off. There is a report that the Pasha 
of Acm^has.icahelled; if this be true, 
the rpin oP$ycia is completed. 

■ 4 f^^ 4 <r-;Eecenttf letters from tho 
MeditprranMn stftth that the English . 

Against Algiers, had done 
mpAs ,<|ncourage than to check the 
armgance of the barbarous ruler of 
that state ; and give a very different 
version of the resuU'of that affair from 
that contained in the official report of 
the English Government. The roliow> 
ing account of the expedition, dated 
from Algiers, Sept. 18, will be found 
interesting :- 7 -, 

* The Eng^h arrived off Algiers ou 
Julj^iOtb, with one ship of 80 guns, 
fiva mgates, four bomb vessels, four 
cutters, two corvettes, two brigs, and 
two transports, besides a steam>boat. 
On tfang I2th, the Admiral anchored 
with four frigates almost within gun> 
shot, nhd a cutter having approached 
too near and got becalmed, was at- 
tacked oy all the rine gun-boats, 
amounting to 33. Tne forts also fired 
updn her. A breeze having sprung 
up, the cutter made Off, and the com- 
bat, which began at six o’clock, was 
finished at seven. The English Ad- 
niicaTs ship and the frigate fired on 
th^^^-boats. On the following day 
th^lmiral, with his squadron, weigh- 
ed and stood off shore. After this the 
enthusiasih of the Algerines was very 
great. The courage pf the mob was 
inflatped^ numerous ^absurd stories, 
and the tky distributed considerable 
sums of money among Us sailors who 


every body, - 
Jioi/ited a flag, qf tnicc. . A Arifpte 
hoisted t^e aaipn sig^> biiUtidlkspUe 
of these pacific demo:^ " " 

Algerines continued 
forts and vessels. /A 
the Admiral’s ship, and, thejbitftories 
having ceased firing by osiers of the 
Dey, the harbour-master sent' 4 boat 
to reconnoitre the English boat, which 
brought on shore a superior officer of 
the English squadron, appointed by 
the Admiral, to make proposals to the 
Dey. The Dey immemateiy received 
him, and declared that Admiral Neale 
made the same proposals as for the 
last time, and added, that if they were 
not accepted in two hours, he would 
attack the town. * Go and your 
Admiral,’ replied the Dey, < that I 
have sworn by the living .God, and by 
our religion, that as long as 1 live, the 
Consul shall not put his foot in my 
dominions; tell him, morever, that I 
have a watch in my hand, and if in 
two hours he does not commence 
firing, 1 will.’ Notwithstanding the 
arrogance of this reply, the negoti- 
ations were continued, and the English 
consented to send another Consul in 
the place of the one the Dey would not 
receive. The peace was signed on 
July 26, at ten o’clock. The forts sa- 
luted the squadron, and the English 
Admiral’s shm returned the salute. 
There are diflterent opinions here on 
the conduct of the English, but most 
of the Europeans suppose they intended 
rather to encouraf^ than humilitate 
these barbarians. If this was their 
object, they have fully succeeded, for 
the Government now threatens Sar- 
dinia and Holland, and is fitting qut its 
vessels to send^ against the Spaniards.' 

The accuracy of this statement is 
certainly borne out by the feet of the 
Dey having declar^ war against 
Spain, and fitted out a squadron to 
cruise against the Spanish flag. He 
had also declared his intention of 
commencing hostilities against Sar- 
dinia, unless the tribute which he 
thought fit to demand,, was immedi- 
ately paid. . Austria, Tusci^y;, and 
N^les.were likewise ^ea^eqed by 
this pirate ruler; and ^e.^tch had, 
been i^o^me4> l^nt ^hey,di|- 

solvcd tbeir aUWco wltfii 3pamr.aiid 


distinguished themiselves. Qn Julythe. made, Present fo the. 

24th,; En|^.li8b returaed, and an- . Dey, . cruiz^ < lic despatched , 

cho^ in tfoc-of h^tle, and eveiy^ against thq >^the|danM flag. , Xp 
tbi^g aambupeed. i f^us aimek. sequence of tfija/ the Governor of 
The.Algarin^s Were the. to begin norca bad issued a. no^ce ,to 
firing,, but they bad hardly merchants, da^d Jrom the jponsular 
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ChuMeiUt Sept, 2, stating th^t tlie 
M 'iRT^r toiiM no longer 
mpmn tmy ynsielt, but those of their 
oem UeMien^ ai^idiM^ thi^ Algerines ! 

Ae English travellers 
who laifif Tripoli &r the purpose of pe- 
netrtk^jg ihjto t^ Inierior of Africa, 
Dr. chief director of the expe- 

diti<^h /had died, and also the youngest 
of the travellers, Mr. Tool. 

I4aUa,^^}iothme of importance has 
reached us from this island since our 
huit number. The Marquis of Has- 
tinn had issued a proclamation on the 
1 Iw of September, of which the foU 
lowing paragraph is important. 

< Uis EKcellency the Governor, in 
pursuance of his intentions already 
deciar0d>;t6 afford every possible faci- 
lity to the commercial interests of these 
islands, and especially in regard to 
such articka as may be introduced 
h^in with the view of being subse- 
quently perexpoited, is pleased to order 
and direct, that from and after the date 
of proclamation, Government 

warehouaes shall be set aside for the 
express purpose of receiving in bond 
artiolea of every description which 
may be imported into the island of 
Malta} whicn articles will not be sub- 
ject to any import duty so long as they 
remain tnerato, or on their removal 
thence^ if it be for immediate re-ship- 
ment and exportation^ it being the in- 
tention of Government, to levy the im- 
port duty on such of those articles 
only, na may be taken out for the con- 
sumption of ^se islands.' 

CHbraHat. — ^AccounW from Gibral- 
tar sthte the trade there to be ex- 
trembly ddll. and the market for Bri- 
tish rnahtimctured goods perfectly 
stsghhnt: This is said to arise from 
the fWnCh troops having smuggled 
intd ail pirts of Spain, immense ouan- 
tities 6f rreti'ch nrannfactures j which, 


from their paying no duty, are 
at so low a price, that It Is ImpoitiUe 
for the British merchant to compete 
with them. 

WEST Indies. 

The pressure of other matter has so 
encroachetl upon our limits, that As 
have luien unable tb nay the attenUon 
we wished and intended, to the aflhirs 
of our Colonics in the West. The^! 
one piece of information, however, from 
thatquaiter, which has reached Epglaaid 
during the post ntonth, and of which 
scarcely any notice has Wen taken hv 
the press of England, that we fbel it 
our duty to rcco^. It is this : 

Demerora. — Letters fi*oui thU island 
state, that thu CMoniH newspaper has 
been suppressed by the Government . 
in couse<]uence of soma artlclei of nu 
indammatory nature ha\ing appeared, 
relative to the slava tradi, ana to the 
proceedings lately adopted by the Eng- 
lish government, for the amelioration 
of the slave population in Trinidad, 
and the other new colonies. 

It is not stated »^hat the articles 
were, except that they were inflam - 
matoiy," a term that may be applied 
to any article with equal proprie^, and 
which there is no known standard to 
determine : except, perhaps, this : that 
every Governor considers every thing 
“ iiiflainmatory," which Is condemna- 
tory of himself or the system of which 
he is the supporter. This case will mid 
another to the many flagrant instances 
of tyranny and oppression directed 
against the press within the past yew, 
and will help, we trust, to rouie 
attention t>f Parliament to a subject 
which ought not to be allowed to m- 
main uninvcstigated a single day 
longer than necessary, and wlilcb we 
sincerely hope to sec among the ear- 
liest topics of Parliamentary diacusilon. 
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PrepHetopy Onii-fjr.-— The absence 
from*toWribf Ihost of the leading MeUi- 
heH pf Pdld^cnt* Ministers, Meat- 
bet*'tof of Control, Direc- 

tor«, ad^*t*^Pp^rietof8 of India Stock, 
hai dccatlmSd 'the la6t two months to 


hai dccatlmimd me last two moun.» ^ 
ootttfrftte id the Hbihe department d^f 

^rs7 A Otv^m 
Cd5r#«I hdheld at the latter c^ of 
this Wtmth (December) , and something 
wiffiheh> no doubt,’ be done. 


Papt'ff respecting Oude.-^Vft hear, 
from good authority, that the j^pw 
rcspcctingcertain transactions bOnde, 

which CiloncI Bailey, th* Wtector. 

moved for on a late 

in a state of preparahon at ^ 

House. Pifferent 

tained as to the coodudt pf Ifti 

ia« aod Colonel *•***?• 

reSdence of the Utter 

Lucknow ; but the <^,21 

paper, adverted to, wiU enable eeen 
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to correct their opkiiont by refer- 
en^ to the documents themselves. 

Tne misconceptions and misrepte- 
sentalions that have taken place, with 
respect to the transactions at Hydera- 
baa and Lucknpw, never could have 
happened, had the press of India been 
lls free as it ou^ht to have been. But, 
during the period iS^hich it was suf- 
'fercd to comment, without restraint, on 
questions of European politics, all dis- 
cussion of theUiffkirs of Oude was espe- 
cially prohibited ; and general ignor- 
ance was the^ necessary consequence. 
The details of these affairs are now for 
the first time about to be made public, 
when all discussion on them will be 
useless, as far as discussion operates as 
a check against misrule and the only 
purpose which such protracted publi- 
city can answer, is to settle a disputed 
question ^efher Lord Hastings or 
Colohel Bailey were right or wrong in 
certain meUsuros with which their 
names are associiated ; a matter of no 
rquitfent whatever to the good gpvern- 
' ikient 6f India and the happiness of its 

S ie, — the great consideration which 
_ t to take p^cedence of every 
ot^er, though n is perpetbally lost 
sight of by those to whotn it ought to 
be ever present. 

Qualifications of Cadets.'-^in a printed 
paper, which is furnished to Cauets for 
the Indian Army, on their admission 
int^ the service, it is stated that ** each 
CMet (upon his being examined and 
approved) will be ranked according to 
hi8 actual departure from England 
and it is adaed, as a necessary con- 
sequence, ** that the sooner he proceeds 
to India, the higher his rank will be 
above tbobe who may be impointed in 
the same season as himself.'^ 

This is so strong an inducement to 
young men entering a service in which 
set^iority determines every thing, and 
their retirement from which may be 
accelerated or retarded by several years, 
in Consequence of the gain or loss of a 
iB^th at the outset, that it is natural 
they should hurry away to India as 
soon as possible after their admission 
into the service, to reap all the advan- 
tages which even a day’s. priority in 
thedate of (heir arrival in that country 
would ensure tliem. 

In another part of the same paper, ' 
the following passage occurs : — “ It is 
further expected, that the Cadet will, 
upon bis arrival in India, endeavour to 
qualify himself for his future situation 
by professional acquirements, and by 
the attainment of a knowledge of the 


langpagea of .the enuniry ^ in friiure of 
whieh he ^ill render himself liaUe to 
be dismissed the service, and ordered 
hack to Bngknut at :fais own expense.” 
This iu as utrosig an inducement as can 
be held out to his makidg a proficiency 
in the^native langnagss of even still 
greater importance than bis eaidy arri- 
val in India, because, by k failure in 
the last he only lengthens bis period of 
service, whiley by a failure in. the for- 
mer, he runs the risk of bsing bis ap- 
pointment altogether. 

To attain the proficiency in the 'na- 
tive languages here requir^, it appears 
to us that a beginning Should be made 
in England, and that the student 
should proceed far enough in hit task 
to be enabled to prosecute his studies 
in company with others of bis own age 
and profession during the four months 
consumed in the voyage to India, so 
that on his arrival there he might be 
qualified to enter on a more enlarged 
and practical acquaintance with the 
languages most in use. This is done, 
we believe, by many of the medical 
students, who attend the lectures of 
Or. Gilchrist in London, before they 
embark, and the consequences are ap- 
parent in the superior proficiency of 
all his pupils on their reaching the 
country of their future career. But 
while the regulation which determines 
the military rank of the Cadet' by the 
period of his landing in India, con- 
tinues to remain in force, it is in vain 
to expect that any Cadet wiH take ad- 
vaut^e of these lectures, So the evi- 
dent loss of rank in his profession. 

We have dwelt tlie longer on this 
subject, because we think it one of 
considerable importance ; and we sin- 
cerely hope that the attention of the 
Directors will be drawn to it without 
delay. The following remarks on the 
same topic appeared in the Times, 
during the eAriy part of thepast month, 
and are preserved here for future re- 
ference, if necessary : 

* It will be gratifying to the pro- 
moters of Oriental Literature, and the 
friends of the natives of Hindostan, to 
be informed that the Qovemmept in 
Bengal have issued regulations, which, 
if strictly enforced, must prove a great 
stimulus ti> every Englishman proceed-, 
ing to India, to learn the native lan- 
guages. Attempts have been made at 
different times in Enriand by some of 
the Proprietors, to induce the Court of 
Directors ‘lb <^^tabUsh a rule, that all 
their militafy servants should be in- 
structed in the Hindostanee or. collo- 
quial language of India, which would 
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Mrvices of rnocb more 
vahie to Company and the public, 

. tbdn tb^eynr can be in the itate of 
il^nomnoo nf tbe native lan^^uai^ee in 
whieWoAoora^ oat in tbe Company’s 
gcffrlcn^^and have generally remained, 
even* 'after many years’ service in 
IndW 

<The East India Company have, 
perhaps* natives of India in 

arms, commanded by£nglish officers 
in tbe pcopurtion, as has lately been 
sUted,of only from 5 to 9 English 
officers to 8 battalion of 1 ,000 natives 
in tbe field ; and as all routine of duty 
is performed by these officers, the 
efficiency of these native troops for 
every purpt»e in peace or war, must be 
more or lees perfect, according as the 
English officers can understand what 
the natives have to make known to 
them. It might therefore be expected 
that the Company nouid require 
their English officers to have some 
knowledge of the language of the 
natives they are to com maud and 
govern. No such thing : for when it 
was proposed' in the Court of Proprie- 
tors,^ that every one of the three or four 
hundred cadets sent out annually to 
India, to become officers of the native 
corps, should be obliged to quality 
themselves for such duties, by learning 
the Hindostanee language before leav- 
ing England, tbe Court of Directors 
opposed th« motion, and ever have, 
contraiy to the welfare of India, con- 
tinued to send out youths ignorant of 
tbe native language, and conaequeutiy, 
unfit for the duties that devolve on 
them on tiaeir landing. We should 
expect, that the mistakes and errors 
resulting/ from such ignorance would 
-induce tbe Directors to enact regula- 
.tioua proper for the qualifications ot 
cadeU, as eespects languages ; for the 
greatest and often irreparable evils 
arise to t^ officers themselves from 
such prooeedings. It is true that the 
Court of Diiectors do require all tlm 
medical men to obtain a knowledge of 
Hindostanee beloro they can take up 
their appointments for India, out 
-this very fact is a lieavy charge against 
them, for not ordering their military 
servants to do the same. 

, * What has given rise to those obser- 
.-vations is the receipt from Bengal o 
an abstract of the orders lately pub- 
lished there respecting the 
tioas required of officers for certai 
regimental staff officers ; such ' 

lions do credit to 
India, although very late 
place,' and reflect disgrace ou the rul- 


Uig powers in England, for havii^ 
long refused the proposition to if 
made to them — that evaiy one.' 
their servants sent to India thouh 
least be acquainted with the colloqvi 
languages of that country.” 

* It may be proper to state, that foi 
or five years ago Dr. Gilchrist, wit 
that enthusiasm which has marked his 
career as a philologist, and rendered hiv 
long labours so useful to the Indian 
public, offered to the Duke of York to 
teach the colloquial languages free of 
expense to one or all the ufficen of 
every King's regiment going to India j 
but we beliexe be has never been 
favoured with an answer to that liberal 
and valuable offer. The gentlemen In 
India are beginning to see tbe necessity 
of doing something towards what Dr. 
Gilchrist uroi>osed to do, as necessary 
for the efficiency and comfort of the 
King’*, troops and the natives of India. 
The follow iug i» an abstract of the re- 
gulations aliuilcil to ; 

To pass an exainiuutiun for the, post 
4 )f Ouarter-inaster and Interpreter k> a 
refluent of Native Infantry or Cavalry, 
it IS required, by a reeent order, that 
the prouatioucr sHauld, in addition to 
proving his knowledge of tfie Hindos- 
tmice — 

1 . Read and translate the Bagh Buhar 
ill the Uordoo. 

2. Read and translate the poem bagar 

in the Khuree Bolee, written In the 
Nagorce character. ' ' 

,'i. Execute written translations from 
selected orders and regulations from 
English into Hindostanee in boU) cha- 

*^*^4!^Rcad and translate the OooUitaa 
or Unwar-i-Soolieelee in Persian. 

A civil officer geU off somewhat 
cheaper : he must— 

1. Read ami translate the Bagh-o 
Buhar and Kherecd Cpoi, iu the 

^^'2*^Read aiid translate the Gooll'tan 

and Uuwar-i-Sookeelce »•» Bejrsiau. 

3 . Translate, U'ltUout aid of Dictum- 
ary, certain passages (previoiulv pre- 
yed) from fenglish into Hindu W 
and Persian, iu the Persi-Arabic cha- 

'^"‘iVranslatc, without previoui pre* 

paraUou, certain selected pastaget la 
Hindostanee and Persian. 

taw Tlw 

cases have 

month, which may be considered ol 
some interest to J ndum readers 
Iv the first and second were m the 
Court of Chancery : th« third and 







Qfl<th in the Pl'crogative Court; md 
htflt in the Court of Kind's Bench. 
‘The Ship Jpono.-^ln this case atf 
^Rcatlon vras made in the Court of 
^ancery, on the 4th of Ndvember, on 
behalf of a parlJ^ewner of the vegsel in 
/question, to refer his claim for com- 
]>duBatiDn against the other partners, 
to the Court of Regtw* and Merchants. 
It appeared that the ship, which was 
the joint property of three persons, 
named Tennant, Tarbot, and NesbU, 
had been chartered by the Company to 
proceed to India, but in consequence 
of some difference between the owners, 
had been arrested by process out of 
this Court, and prevented from pro- 
ceeding to sea. She afterwards under- 
went some repairs, the expense of 
which was cojtsidcrable ; and eventual- 
ly, after otfier disappointments, pro- 
ceeded on ’ a^Voyage to India; but on 
her return home wrecked off the 
Cap^ of Good HopiS^ The party ap- 
plying attributed the loss to misma- 
nM^ement, and complained of unneces- 
flOy expense having been incurred. 
The parties have been litigating the 
question for a long time, and offers of 
compromise had been more than once 
made, which were not accepted. 

Drs. Lushington and Dodson were 
in support of the application, and Drs. 
Jenner an(^ j^Iesse Adams opposed to 

'^e gr^l!!*,!* part of the day was con- 
suhved in reading over the evidence in 
the case, which was filled with details, 
containing no interest whatever, ex- 
cept to the parties concerned. 

The Marquis of Hastmgs.-^ln the 
case of Sims v. Ridge, brought on in the 
Court of Chancery, on the 13th of No- 
vember, it appeared the bill originally 
filed by the plaintiff, was heard before 
the Master of the Rolls. Four annui- 
ties, amounting in all to the- sum of 
4,901)/., had been granted by the Mar- 
uuia and Marchioness of Hastings to 
the plaintiff. In order to redeem these 
annuities, the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness had executed a bond in favour 
of Sims, by widch he was allowed in- 
terest upon the sum of 4,900/., and 
Ri(^e, the defendant, became surety 
for the payment of that interest. The 
bill was ffled by the plaintiff for the 
enforcement of this bond; but as there 
was not sufficient proof of the execu- 
tion of the bond by the Noble Marquis, 
the bill was dismissed. Previous, how- 
evei. to its dlsttdsshl, an order of court 
had been made for the trantferehce of 
the sum of 1,6891. 7$, A4, in tiie hands 
of the Accountant-General, from tke 


The Solttitor-G^Mml now-moved for 
an injunction to restvainrthf ps^raeut 
of the sum'Of 1,6891. of the 

hands of the Aecountsnt-Genend, not- 
withstanding the; dismissal of the bill ; 
and also to restrain Mr. Chrillopher 
Sheph(*rd Parker from' takibgsmy fur- 
ther proceeding in thC nihtter tfttiii the 
petition of appeal Was heard. The 
ground, therefore, upon which this 
motion was made, was, that an appeal 
from the judgment of the Master of 
the Rolls was about tO be brought, and 
that the money ought not to he taken 
out until that appeal was decided. 

Mr. Agar, on the other aide, op- 
posed the motion, contetidugthat, as 
the decree for dismissal Had not yet 
been drawn up, no appekl f'buld be 
brought. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
simple question for him to eontider 
was, whether, upon a reasonable time, 
the payment of this money ought to be 
restrained ? 1 1 was true, undoubtedly, 
that no appeal could be brought until 
the decree upon which the appeal was 
founded had been drawn up. He had 
learnt this in the House of Lords, he 
might say, from hard e^fleHence, for 
he had sometimes gone through tlie 
merits of a very difficult and compli- 
tated case, and after having spent 
days and days in considering it,4t was 
discovered that the decree had not 
been drawn up. Thu consequence 
was, that the whole case was to be 
heard over agidni If, with respect So 
the present case, counsel would fdedge 
themselves to appeal (hnd it’ was due 
to the learned counsel who practised 
in this court to go that fon^), tM>- 
tice should be given that the trans- 
ference should not be made until a 
certain day after the apffotl was 
brought. v» V 

The motion, therefore, was atlewed, 
and the payment of the money restrain- 
ed until a fortnight after the appeal 
was lodged. 

Colvin v.v/emihigri— Dr. titsshington 
mov^ the Court that letters V>f umni- 
nistration should be^ granted to Mr. 
Colvin, who starred blmSc}f to beu cre- 
ditor for 8006/. Mr. Jenhingt died at 
Bengal in the year 1899, waving a 
j^dow and ^vefal ^il^n. Last 
Term a citation had been issued, to 
show tjausadtjby a daerde fot adminis- 
tration sbodi^Dt be gnmted to Mr. 
Colvin, and a'^py of the ifotlcthi^ 
been posted on tbepiUdrsof^ll^l 
Bachangn ite the uiUartttamMiB.^ IV 



European Intelligence. 


ojfpa^t^rbury 
w$f sworn to. be kbbut 5O0O/.-~M^ou 

^TL:«,ia. 0/ Hugh PP'ilkimoH, 
Pr. Lushing^tpn stated, that Mr. Wil- 
kinson, foj^erlv of Calcutta, died in 
Bath, Irvine his brother, Thomas 
WUkiiiSon, the next a- kin, sole resi- 
duary fegatee. The deceased had exe- 
cuted two codicils to his will at the 
Cape of Good Hope, appointing four 
executors, of whom only two now sur- 
vived/ Those two were cited in the 
last Term to appear, and show cause 
why probate of the goods and chattels 
of tlie deceased should not be granted 
to the brother. There was no appear- 
ance given, and the Learned Poctor 
moved for probate to be granted to 
Thomas Wilkinson. — Motion granted. 

The . Marquis of Hastings. — Mr. 
Scarlett moved for a crimiual infor- 
mation against the proprietor, printer, 
and publisher of a paper called the 
Sunday Times. The reason of the 
delay in making this application was, 
that the Noble Marquis had been at 
Rome at the time, and had sent home 
ail adldavit, sworn before the repre- 
sentative of the Court of Hanover 
there. This affidavit could nut be re- 
cognised by the courts in this country. 
This was intimated to his Lordship, 
who sent another affidavit, sworn be- 
fore the Chief Justice of Malta. This 
affidavit had not arrived in this country 
until after last Trinity term. Conse- 
quently, this application C4>uld not he 
made at an earlier period. The pub- 
lication was on the 26th of January 
last; it was beaded Threatened Im- 
peachment of a Noble Personage.” It 
stated that a deficiency of 300,000/. ha<l 
been discovered by the Court of Last 
India Directors ; that that Court had 
already refused a pension of 5,000/. to 
the late Goyernor-Cieueral of India; 
that the writer was in possession of do- 
cuments fuUy showing the nature of 
the transaction, but that it would not 
be just to give further details. — The 
affidavit of the Noble Marquis com- 
plete^ negatived the imputations in- 
sinuated in -this paragraph. No defi- 
cieoev to any amount bad ever been 
found or alleged in his Lordship’s ac- 
counts during tha whole period that he 
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davit of a person in this country to the 
hMd-wrilmg of the Chief of 

Malta, aud that he had nfBdaviu of 
me persons who were proprietor, prin- 
ter, and publisher of this paiier, ^ 

The Lord Chief Justice— Take a rule 
to show cause. 

On Satimjav, tltc 27th of November, 

wi'-?,! Mr. IVuiie! 

Whittle Harvey, prfipiietor of the s'lm'taii 
Jitny, had m.ule a .''iihscquent .nowal, 
111 his own jiaper, of the inaccuracy of 
the information — had (‘xpressed his re- 
gret at the paragraph appearing, and his 
conviction of the integrity of the Manmls 
of Hastings. With this, the Counsel of 
the Noble Marquis staU‘d,that his client 
would be sat Ufied; aud, with the coii- 
.seut of the Court, the rule was accord- 
ingly discharged with costs. 

The /trmy. — l)ctachinent,ii belonging 
to the 57th fWest Middlesex) Uegi- 
ment of Foot, have embarked as giianU, 
on hoard the Sir Cjbibrlcs Forlies, Kuyul 
Charlotte, Hercules, and Hooghly, con- 
vict ships, for New South Wales. 

On the 2f*th of J imc last aii order wm 
issued, suspending the issuing of half- 
pay to officers in the army who had 
taken Holy Orders, ft was iininedintcly 
afterwards perceived, that if tliU order 
were to have a retrospective effect, it 
would operate with ^reat hardship, and, 
indeed, with injustice, oil iudividualH 
who had acted 011 the faith of existing 
regulations, which regard^ the liulf- 
pay as a coiiipeiisation for pa»t service*, 
and had (some of them with tlie express 
.aj) probation of superior iiutliority) en- 
tered upon a profession for which they 
were fully qualified. The Lords ol the 
Treasury, therefore, have taken the 
order into further ciinsideration, and 
have decided, as the justice of the case- 
required, that no half-pay shall he 
issued subsequently to the 2.Mh of Dec. 
next, to officers who may bereifter 
enter into Holy Orders ; but that the 
measure shall not be retrospective. 

General /lndeTSoh.—\Sc have been 
informed that General Anderson, of the 
East India Company’s service, who died 
lately in London, has beipieathed the 
bulk of his fortune, amounting to alwut 
70 000/., for the purpose of establUIiing 
two institutions in Elgin : the one for 
the reception of indigent natives of tliat 
country, who are upwards of 55 year* 


bad been Govenmr-Geueral of India, 

from 1813 to 1823. His Lordship had . tjie other for the education of 

evtin refused to receive perquisites pQor children. 


>vhlc|i.had only usage to stw^rt them. 
There never bmi been anyjmteution or 
threat of impea^tHmeut. . 

Counsel, in answer to 
the Coucii^stated that he bad the affi- 
Onen^/ferahlf To/, 3. 


The Ex-Queen 

arrived at Florence on the 21st of Or- 

lobec. She is accompanieil bv her two 

daughters, who are perfectly blacK, 
3 C 
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* EuropeftH inielltgence. 


but genteel in their anpearanoe, and 
weii educated. An English lady travels 
with her, and also several English ser- 
vants. 8he intends to pass the winter 
in Tuscany. 

finest India Biihops. — The Right Rev. 
the Bishops of Jamaica and Barbadoes, 
bave embarked attflortsmouth, in one 
of the King’s yachle^ for their respec- 
Hive destinations. 

Population of Greece . — The actual 
population of Greece, according to the 
most exact calculations, and taking a 
middle estimate between the ditferent 
valuations which have been made, 
amount to four millions. Half live q{i 
terra firma ; a million in the Morea and 
"Negropont; and a million in the isles. 
This population, it is true, is composed 
of Greeks, Turks, Albanians, Jews, and 
Franks j but it may be with certainty 
calculated, that tlje^true Greeks com- 
pose three-quarters 6f it ; and in adding 
to tliem those who live in Asia, Euro- 
wpean Turkey, Russia, and Germany, 
whole population of the Greeks may 
still, without exaggeration, be rated at 
fourmilluns. 1 he populatiouof ancient 
Greece was not more numerous. 

Sir flames Mackintosh , — Wc under- 
stand that Sir J , Mackintosh has written 
a masterly j)aper oil international law, 
with referpujce to the Greeks, in which 
be urges tliie ^tablishment of Maiine 
Tribunals in Greece. This paper the 
Greek Committee have detennined to 
transmit to the provisional government. 

. Daug htcr of Lord Byron . — I'he Greek 
Government has sent over two letters, 
addressed to the daughter of Lord Byrou, 
giving an account of her father’s death, 
.and of the services he had rendered 
their country, and declaring that Greece 
will consider her as its own child. 

American Subscription /or the Greeks. 
— *-3t is highly gratifying to find the 
Amemcans do not slacken in their ex- 
ertions ia aid of the Greeks. In addi- 
tion to the subscription already received 
at New York, 131 W. 8^. M. have beeii re- 
mit^ to Messrs. Baring, Brother^ and 
Co., to the order of the Greek autho- 
rities. 

■ Fnendofthe GreeA«.-~Colonel Gordon 
of Cairness, to his immortal honour, 
itUB already spent nearly 20,OOOL in th^ 
iGreek cause.- 

Progress of Knowledge.— In Colum- 
bia', the population of which is reckon- 
ed at four million a, there spre already 
eighteen public journals, forty new 
s£»qU pf snatual iaaUiictipii* col* 


l^ei (one hi each of the ten depart- 
ments of the Republic), and three uni- 
versitieivat Bogota, Caracas, and 
Quito, ilie're are taught in the schools 
all the sciences cultivated in Europe, 
except political economy, and the me- 
chanic and industrious arts? The 
French language is there particularly 
cultivated. The public library at Bo- 
gota is compost of 14,000 choice 
books, and cotitaius a great number of 
French wocks. 

Steam Engines . — The value of the 
steam engine to this country may be 
estimated from calculations which 
show, that in England it represents 
the power of 320,000 horses, which is 
equal to that of 1,920,000 men ; which 
being in fact managed by 36,000, adtl 
actually to the power of the population 
1,834,000 men. 

The Netv Timber Ship . — ^The new 
vessel that is on the stocks at Quebec, 
on the same plan as the Columbus, is 
of much larger dimensions. She is 
represented to be in* a very forward 
state, and will be ready for launching 
early in the year. 

E.rtraordinary Steam Gun . — Mr. 
Perkins has produced at his manufac- 
tory in the Regent’s Park, a curious 
piece of mechanism, called the steam- 
gun. The gun is simply formed, by in- 
troducing a barrel into the steam gene- 
rator of any engine, and, by the addition 
of two pipes towards tlie chamber of the 
gun, introducing a quantity of balls, 
which, by the action of a handle to 
the chamber, are diopped iuto the 
barrel, and fired, one by one, at the 
rate of from four to five hundred in 
the minute. I'be explosive force of the 
steam, which rushes from the generator 
and expels the ball, is about 700 H>. to 
the square inch ; with this force, a 
inuiket-ball, fired at an iron plate, at 
the distance of 100 feet, is completely 
fiattened. The expense of charging 
artillery in this way is very trilling, 
compared with the present system. 
One pound weight of coals is found to 
produce tlve same eifeot as four pounds 
weight of gunpowder. An explosiou 
from this gun is nearly impossible ; 
for the greater the rapidity of firing, 
the less is the danger, for the stream of 
vapour rushes forward without check, 
and finds a veut in the open air. Ten 
guns in the held, on this principle, 
Would be tha9 equal to 200 on 
the present Jy stem, and a vessel of 
only six guns would be a mateb for a 
ieventy-four, 
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LEITHE OF MAJOR FRITH, IN DEFKNCK OF THE KATE 
MR. WILKINSON, 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 


' Sir,— D e mortuis nil nisi bouuin," is 
a very old saying, and oae to whiclj de- 
ference is paid uy most liberal men. 1 
was there tore much mortified on peru.dng 
that iMTilRESTiNO publication* the Asia- 
tic Journal, which contains your .speech 
In the Court of Pitipiietors, on the ques- 
tion of Mr. Marjnribanks'.sClaiin, wherein 
you introduce the name of an old and 
worthy friend of mine, who is now no 
more, in u manner little to Ins credit, 
and still less to the support of your m gu- 
ment. You must be aware how neces- 
sary it is, when a member of a public 
assembly is eudeavouriug to suj)port his 
aiguments by the statement of fiicts, that 
he should be careful tiiose statements be 
wrrCct, oiherwi.se they are better omit- 
ted, as they only tend to weaken, lathcr 
than strengthtfii Jiis argument; and feel- 
ing satisfied tliat the error only requires 
to be pointed out to you to be ('(UTccted, 

I iR?g to inform )ou, that Mr. Wilkinson, 
whose ca.se you biougiit foiward, only 
went to the Cape of Good Hope twicer 
instead of four or five times, ius .stated by 
you ; the first time was, I think, in the 
year 181^ ; he returned in 1817, and \va.s 
proceeding to join his station, wlien ill 
health obliged him to go a second time, 
and he leturned in l^.tO-21, in order to 
receive ids salary, tliat he might be ena- 
•Wed to return to Kuroiie, wheie only 
was the chance of his regaining his 
lieairh. He came home in iWl, and died 
in I'llJii j .so vou see his was not a moc*k 
errand, nor did he return with five or siK 
lacs of rupees ; for on making up hi.s ac- 
counts with iVJes.sr.s. Palmer and Co., 
there appeared a balance in his favour of 
einfteen thmmndrupees. I reftT you to our 
WUttial friend, Mr. Palmer, for tlie (rutli 
of this, l^at he ouglit to have had more 
I do not deny ; but he was too liberal and 
too hospitable, and 1 have every reason 
to suppose he was a good public sen ant, 
'or he Would not liaveneld the high situa- 
iloufrlie did during my twenty yc£us ac- 
quaintance with him, Excu.se this long 
letter; hut in the oause of a friend I could 
be twice as long, if it did not put you to 
double Expense. 

Your obedient senaiit, 

W.H.K.FRI'HK 
Salooixrbe House, Sidmoutti, 

Nov. 2, mi. ^ 

rr— t r? 

• So marked in the original. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

Having, on the receipt of ilie letter 
given above, entertained doubts as to 
what might have been the intentions of 
the writer with respect to its publication, 
we were induced to make a reference to 
him on the subject, and liaving l eceived 
his consent to its puhlicatioji m its pre- 
sent form, we give the letter entire, to 
which, however, we arc hound iu justice 
to append a few observations. 

In the first place, though the motto 
uuoted be a veiy old saying, we are far 
from arlmitiing it to be a just oiw. Iu 
Mr Beiitham's “ Book of K.UJaeies,'* a 
work that we recommend to Ute atten- 
tive pei n.s.alof tiie writer, thtae is an ex- 
posure of the pernicious uualities of 
inaHim in tlie author’s n^piest styw, 
which, for tho sake of tlie truths it con- 
tains, we are tempted to give at length. 
The venerable writer is treating of Uie 
pprticnlar fiUlacyojf the “ wisdom of our 
unce.stors,” ana, in iliustration of its 
cau.ses and effects, he says : 

‘ Another cau.se of delusion wideb pro- 
motes the eiuploymciit of this fhllacy, is 
the teiguing prejudice pi favour of the 
dead— a prejudice whicli, in former 
time.s, coiitrilmted more than any th(ug 
else to the practice of blolatry. 'J’he 
dead were speedily elevated to the rank 
of divinities ; the superstitious invoke^ 
theiii, and ascribed a miraculous efficacy 
to their relies. 

‘ This prcjudice.wiieu examined, will 
1)C seen to lie no les.s indefcDsiblc than 
pernicious; no less )>crniciuus than in- 
tlcfcnsibie. 

* By propagating tlii.s luischievous no- 
tion, and acting ivccordi ugjy, the man of 
sclfi>lmcss and malice obtains the nralse 
of humanity and .social virtue. With tills 
jargon iu hfs mouth, he Is Mnnitted to 
sacrifice the leal interest of tlie livingAO 
the imaginary interest of tiiedead. llrus 
iinpdktviie in tid-s shape finds, in the folly 
or iinpiohity of mankind, a never-failing 
fund of encouragciucnt and reward. 

* He imttuU nil nini b(mum. With all 
its alisurdity, tlie adage is but too fre- 
quently received as a leading principle of 
morals. Of two attacks,, which is th« 
more barbarous, on a man that does 

it, or on a mau thatdoesnot ? On the 
that does feel it, says the principle of 
utility; on the man that does not. says 
the principle of caprice and prejudice— 
the principle of sentimeutallHis— the 
principle iu which the ImRi^uatlou is the 
3 C 2 
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sole movci*— the principle in and by 
which feelings aie disregaided as not 
worth notice. 

‘ 'I'he same man who bepralses you 
when dead, would Ir.rv c plagued you with- 
out mercy wlien living. 

* Thu.s, aa between Pitt and Fox ; 
wliile both were living, the friends of 
^eijch reckoned so many adversaries in 
thefiiendsof the other. On the death 
of liiin who <lied first, his adversaries 
were converted into friends. At what 
price this friendship was paid for by tlie 
ncople is no secret -.f ^ee the Statute- 
hook, see the Debates of the time, and 
see Defence of Economy against Buike 
and Hose. 

‘ The cause of this so exten>ively-j)re- 
valcnt and extensively-peinicious pro- 
pensity lies not very deep. 

‘ A dead man has no rivals ; to nobody 
is he an object of envy ; in whosesoever 
way he may have stood when living, 
when deail he no longer stands in any 
body’s way. If he was a man of genius, 
those who denied liim any merit "during 
his life, even his veiy enemies, changing 
their tone all at once, assume an air of 
justice and kindness, which costs them 
nothing, and enables them, under respect 
for the dead, to gratify their malignity 
towards the living.’ — p. 72 to 74. 

On tliis subject, which eamiot he too 
frequently or too .seveiely exposeil, the 
last Nuinoer ot tlie Westminster Ueview 
has the following appo.dte lemarks : 

‘ Few sessions ot Parliament pas.** by 
without an exainjde ot tliis popular .so- 
phism. Mr. l-ln^kis.s()n may la\i>h hi^ 
encomiums, and even give vent to liis 
sorrow, on the death of the late meuiher 
for Portarlington. It is certamly not 
surprising that a political economist 
should admire .so distingni.shed a pro- 
moter of his science as the late Mr. Ui- 
eardo ; or that an ex-reformer .should 
lament the loss of an amiable iwivocate 
of free gov'einment, in whom he had no 
reason to dread an aspirant to oflice. Put 
we can hardly digest an eulogy, and inucli 
less a lamentation, over the late Secre- 
tary of Stiik*, whose death, us a minister 
of state, i# is impossible for any well- 
wjsher of mankind to “ deplore”— from 
the lips of Sir James Mackintosh.’ 

So much for the “old .saying,” to which 
our correspondent attaches s,o much im- 
portance. Proceed we to the siibject- 


t For the payment of IMi. Pitt’s cie- 
dltors was voted 40,000/. of the public 
tnoney ; to Mr.Fox’s widow 1 ,'>( 0/. a-ytar. 

J “ I then obsen-ed to tue Noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Londonderry), 
v^hose loss we all deplore, that I felt mj - 
self as inferior to him in intellect,” &c.— 
Speech on the Alien Bill, Marcli 2:id, a.s 
reported in the Morning Chronicle of the 
following dav. 


matter of the letter. Tlie writer says, 
tliat the name of Mr. Wilkin.son was in- 
troduced into the debate at the Jmlia 
House little to that gentleman’s credit, 
and still less to the support of our argu- 
ment. If what was there said,, of Mi, 
^Wilkinson wa.s true in ^/^6.»/r;/M;(?, thinirii 
inaccurate in tlie form ot .stating it, we 
agree that it was little to his ciedit : hut 
for the very same reason, namely, it 
being true in .vub.stance, it was of great 
seiyice to the argument, the dritt i»f 
which was to show not only that theie 
were temptations to abuse the piesent 
.sy.sfem of obtaining leave of ab.sencv to 
the Cape, but that sueh teinplation.s were 
sometime.s yielded to. 

I.ef Uh see, then, whetlier the f.irls 
stated liy thi.s fnend of iMr. Wilkinson 
himself does not bear out tlie po.sition 
we a.ssumed. He says that Mr. Wilkinson 
first went to the Cajte in 1B14, and re- 
turned in IH17, after an absence of thiee 
years,* He then, almost immediately 
.after landing in India, and receiving his 
l>ay and allowances for the fust period 
ot ab.seiice, re-embarked tor the Cape 
again in 1B17, and returned, in 1820 or 
1821, to leceive hi.s pav and allowances 
for the second stay at the Caj;e, after an 
absence of three or four jears. Here, 
then, w’e have a peiiod ot seven jeais 
absence fioui duty, during wbieh the 
absentee wa.s enjo\itig tlic emoluments 
of othee, tliongh otheis were performing 
the labour; and whether these .seven yeais 
were consumed in two ri;»it.s to the Cape, 
oi in four, cannot adect the real state of 
the que.slion in the least. If was matter 
ot eonimon notofiety in India, that Mr. 
Wilkin.s'oii was living an ejisy litc at the 
public expense, and liis name was re- 
peatedly cited in tliai conntiy as anillns- 
tiation of the tolly and injustice of the 
piesent .system, wnich could be .so easily 
taken advantage of by men who prefei'ied 
a residence at the Cape to one in Hin- 
doostaii. 

Tlie voyage to England made a thirds 
in ijoiut of number; although nothing 
i.s more probable than that the writer 
him.selt may be mistaken ;us to the num- 
ber of those to tlie Cape ; as seven years 
w'ould Wvsily allow of three separate 
voyage.s being imwle, and then we should 
have tour iu tlie whole. That a gentle- 
man who ha.s led what is called a fiee 
lite in Imiia, should die wdtliin two yeais 
after he returned to England, is not at 
all to be w'oiidered at : but so far is tliis 
iact from proving that his health reqniied 
him to leave India, tliat his case maybe 
compared to that of numerous others, 
wiio having lived for a number of years 
ill a certain manner in eastern climate.s, 
accelerate ^tilleir death by the very act of 
coining to England, and commencing, 
which they must of necessity, an entirely 
new mode of living. Many, who would 
doubtless have lived to a good old age in 
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India, aietut off much more sn.IHpniv 
than Mr. Wilkinson appears to ha\e been 
byachangeofchnmte and habits of living 
for which they were not pieirirctl ^ 

The circiu»tnices under vvhich this 
gentleman died, and the state of his i,e- 
ainiai-y ^counts at that moment, did imt 
come within our contempiation. Sinee 
they have been mentioned, ho\\e\ei In 
the writer who defends his memon ’we 
have no reason whatever to dtndu tJ,o 
aecuracy of his statemenj, and ean only 
say, that the mere tact of a eiiil .sen ant 


of the Hast India ConinanyVhob'iiiiVs.Hl’i uZ'' rn 
high sitnatioin, amt reeeivii.e s ■ nuhv.l, 

ample allowances lor manv yeais po.s- I ti. i!i n 

sessing so small a sum at the peiiod ot 
his deeease, can jiiove little moie than 
the improvidence and extiavagamr ol 
liis general expenditure, wliieh the miter 
dignities with the terms, “ hbei.il and 
ho.spitabh ;* forgetting, a;»|iarcntlv, that 
tliese supposed uitues ma>, by theii 
very excess, hecoiue the gieafest of 
vices, when founded in injusti^x*, and 
a total disregard of the honest claims ot 
others— a case that we i egret to sayi.s far 
liom rare in India. 

'I’he .closing .sentence of the wiitei's 
letter contains, howvvei, the most re- 
markable fallacy of the whole, lie sa\s, 

“ I hav^e evciy reason to .suppose lie w.is 
a good public SCI v.'int, oi lie would not 
liave held the high .situations lie (lid 
diinrig mv twenty jeais ae(|ii,nntanee 
with him.’* If this aigumcnt weie woilli 
any thing, it would go to jiio\e lliat 
eveiy man holding office was a good pub- 
lic servant, merely because he heldotlhe— 
a sophism that need.s only to he .stated to 


hiloiininv; .iMv ,l„l 
to liot(( iIh. lniri, Miiiatioiis*' .ulmic I lo. 

‘t'-.itei ,MU ef the time tO 

lUnu tlie eiiiolnimiits i.siiliin- tficie 
a njosf ,ip- 
■ , - - - "t -Ml M 11 - 

, V » ‘tiid Iiofli lui;erlin will 

.it least nt iIk. ( u,f „r 

lmJi.1. Ih.it M, \\, Ik, I, SOI, uas 
disti,iguishf,l l.u the im.st /oaluns aud 
l.i;tliiuldMdiaige ni his (liitas asauuMic 
-MMi.mt, men in the in, \e,i,> )„• n 

(ended to the all.nis of hUnfllee, we base 
al.so reason lo belie; e; and justice to ihe 
other niemlieis ot the setuee le.iunes 
lb.it be should not be held uj> .is a f.ur 
.speeimui ot iluir geneial ,l,.iMef< i. 
1 ii.it lie was .1 e.iieless, tlioin!l)fl('ss, Ik . 
ne\<,leiif, so, lal, hospitable, ami, wliat 
is em|,liatie.ill\ (ailed .i geiieioiis.liearldl 
I'l.m, we do not doubt, but these ,i,e 
not the (pi.ilitics tb.it .iic most ,!e.ii.,bb> 
ill nulilie sen.iiits ; ami, imleeil, il .Nli. 
\yilkinson le.ill; posM’ssed .,11 the hnjui- 
sit(* (jii.iliiie.it lous attiibuteil tobiiiiiiii- 
der till' title ol “ ,i eood piil»lie sei i.mt," 
weluueseeii tli.it he u.is b.all bistmie 
.ibseiit from bi.s post, .iml i(<e('i\iiig p.i) 
foi duties tli.it be did not, anil i oiibl not, 
duiing smjj abs(,„a.-, lia\e jieiloi rul'd. 


Addrfss pRrsr.Ninn to Siii SraMroiio RAirtFs, n\ riir. Imiakiiams oi 

Bf.NCOOLEN, PRF.MOl S IO Ills KMIURKAriON | oH 
ON noMti) iiir .Sine Immi. 


To the IFonowflhlf Sir Thorms Sfom- 
ford llnjfiesy Knt. lAeulennnt (Atroi- 
itor of limronlen and tin depend t /tcie.'i. 
HuNourabi n .Sir, 

In the pio.spect of the bif; we aie 
a1)Out to su.staiii by your depai ture liom 
Sumatra, permit u^, tlie iimlersigned 
inhabitants of this settlement, to expri 'S 
the rkmji regret wliicli tills oiii lie.nl.s, 
under oil cn instances so calculated to ex- 
cite such a feeling. 

During the la.st six yeav.s that we ha\e 
bad the happine.ss to lue under )our 
government, ample opportunitj ba.s been 
affordetl us of appreciating the zeal and 
ability wiiich have marked yonr admi- 
nistration, the niiwe.iiiiMl exeition of 
your superior talents for the beiielit of 
the community in general, and the 


poweifid philauiliropv “o lu.itiifpsf in ,tll 
jour .selieim s toi iin lior.itiiig the «'oii- 
(lition ot tlie iiatiies, and while oui 
minds h.iu Ik en filled w itha, know b'dge'l 
adiiiii.itioii lot Mini publir 1 onduel, mil 
I. cults li.'oe l« unit too deepi) to estreii, 
\oui eli.ii.Mtei, CM r to loreet the :m- 
thor of VI many ciiligbteiK d, jmliiioio, 
ami glowingly iH-iufiri.d plans. ji it 
still tiesh in onr nicniotiei, that jmii 
,ini\ul on lliis (o.i-t w.is .dimot iii- 
.'^taiitaueoiislv (<dlo'\e<lb\ llie meitfuow 
ot a disvO.'u elal s\sf( ui ol nioiiopolj and 
foieed seiiiees, vUiuh toi m.ui) .icm- 
tiny had lyr.iinn/id om r ibe dipri^-id 
names— deadening tin' lit'ii, of tlm Jtn- 
tiMi n.inie. Il w.is joii, i!oiimn,il»le ‘'o , 
that iTinoved this st.dii, and bj m xt < n- 
dciwonriug to eradiealc i^I.nerv, fh.if 
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tiolUMs Tireed, ^hjch so generally taints 
aitriosbhere rtf Kastern cllrire*, taught 
a hattil'ally Iiidepteudent and i'ntelll^eiit 
rate that they were fellow men, ahd 
entitled to the privileges of free- born 
subjects— thus raising, in the hearts and 
affections of a grateful people a montt- 
nient more durable than brass or stone, 
vvlrtch will |Uroclaim to succeeding ge- 
neratioiis the wisdom and benevolence 
o/^your institutions, while, at the sahie 
time, you iirtplatitea sentiments of re- 
spect and veneration for the British 
character and government, by nobly 
ejtemblifylng in your own career those 
prominent and sterling virtues by which 
they-are so eminently distinguished and 
adorned. 

Tiic fair promise of the moral and 
lutelleetual miprovchieiit of the Malays, 
from tile efforts now making in the 
native schools, as mil as tlie progress 
of civilization among them, are equally 
owibg to your conataiilL ever active, ana 
philanthrqric spirit. But not alone doe.s 
tli^ Native stand your debtor, the Mer- 
chant and the Agricnltntist warmly join 
to acknowledge, that to yod, Honour- 
aW§ Sir, they arc indebted for the re- 
moval of restrictions which tended to 
Impede the fertUizhig tide Of commerce, 
and that from your hands the Agricul- 
ture of the country has received an 
impetus^ which in its progress we trust 
will gain strength and acceleration. 

'file establishment of Sinrapore, the 
gtartd emborium of Kasterii Commerce, 
which ovveft Us rise to your judicious 
sel(^ction, calls for higher encomiums 
thdb can be offered by us, and we must 
leave to the British nation at large to 
offer their tribute of pral.se and gratitude 
for the advantages that must result to 
them, from the new sources of wealth 
which you liave tliere laid open ; affoixl- 
ing a bcuindless field for commercial 
speculatipu, and every pos.sible encou- 
ragement to individual industry. 

If our object were that of panegyiic, 
we might largely expatiate upon your 
mehiorable aiid brllliatit axlministratioh 
ih Java, which, by the happiness and 
blessings it diffnsca, taught the npqiress- 
ed ntttlvfe thb superiority of British 
control; it was there, also, that yoU 
fiiut declared to the world the trUe 
cliaracter of the Malays of the Eastern 
Al’Chipelago, a people so long misunder- 
stood aba misrepresented as the most 
ci'ccrablfe and blood-thirsty of the hu- 
man rheej We might dwell- upon the 
iliscrtverlCs and coutribtitions with which 
you hhVe enriched the various depart-: 
ments of i«cience ahd literature, or speak 
of your humane interference hi behalf 
of the fbrsaken orphans, of your ear- 
nestness to promote Christianity among 
the benighted Heathens and Malionied- 
ans— but tht» Is not Our aim, it is the 
genuine .expression of our sorrow, In 


theiirigidpectof your Icatiifg us, which 
we desire to cohvey to yon.; but while 
we tdineut yonr departure from us, we 
must not selftsMy overloo^tne blessings 
which are, we trust, awaititig ton in ouv 
mother country, and Since youT health, 
vvlth that of Lady Raffles, appears so 
imperiously to demand a change of cli- 
mate, let us rather offer our concfatula- 
tioiis U|X)n the honourable Close of your 
Indian career. 

But before We take our leave, allow 
us, Honourable Sir, to make the humble 
request, tliat you will grant iis one fur- 
ther indulgence, and honour bs by your 
acceptance of a piece of plate, to be pur- 
chased at our common expenscj as a 
token of our regard for yoUr public and 
private virtues. 

That you may for many years realize 
all the felicity and honour tnat England 
can confer upon deserving iherit, and 
that the Almighty Disposer of events may 
grant to yourselt and your amiable con- 
sort a pfhsperous passage, and a long and 
happy .settlement in youV native land, 
is the earnest and sincere wish of, 

Honourable Sir, &c. 
[Signed by all tlie !k)uropean Inhabitants 
of Fort Marlbro'.J 

Fort Marlhro\ Jan, 26, 1821, 


REPLY OF 

SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES. 
Gentlemen ; 

The |K)werful language of your Ad- 
dress has excited emotions in iny brea.st 
which I shall not attempt to descril>e j 
to stand well with one’s friends is al- 
ways desii'ai»lc — to stand w'ell with the 
public, even higher, perhaps, than we 
deserve, is too flattering to human vanity, 
not to be gratifying; and while I feel 
most sensibly tliat in your kindness and 
attachment to my person, you have far 
overrated my humble exertion.s, as an 
individual, I accept and receive with 
cordiality and sati.sfaction the praise and 
approval whidi you have so justly be- 
stowed on the principle.^ which have 
guided my administration ; principle.s, 
which 1 am proud to sav^ as an Enmlsh- 
maii, and as a servant or the Kast-lndia 
Company, have emanated fioni a higher 
source, and foi- the ado^tiou of which I 
can claim no other ment than what may 
be due to a conscientious discharge of 
the high trust reposed in me.i Thiy are 
British principles, I hope, also, Christian 
principles, and as a British Governor, 
and a Christian, I could not have der 
arted from them witlmnt a manifest 
ereliction (in my own mind at least) 
of my duty to my Country and to Uiy 
God. 

But your Address is satisfactory to ngu 
omanothee and more partlcuUc^aBCQiiint 
—it declares the unanimous adoption,. 
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by tli&mhAbHaiiU of Settlemedl/of 
tfvwe principles j and in this respect I 
held it to, be H document no less tlatter> 
itig to me thati lK)itourable to youi'selves. 
H<>\yever higdny the waiinth of your 
ftielii^igs, at such a moineut^ uiay nave 
led yo9 to colour the expression of your 
sentiuienta- towards me, personally, I 
believ«* , that the seiitiiucnts which 
YOU have expressed aie sincere, and 
I hail tliis public avowal of thciu, os 
the coinmenceineiit of a*nevv and better 
order ortninga, which, under the direC- 
tioQ of au All-wise Providence, may 
eventually lead to great and -important 
clianges in this long neglected Island. 

You have. Gentlemen, adveited, in a 
jiarticular manner, to the establishment 
ivlnrh it fell to iny lot to form at Singa- 
pore, and most cordially do I unite witli 
you in the hope and expectation, that 
the light which it is calculated to (iilfuse 
throughout tliis extensive Archipelago 
may iiot be overcast or extiuguished by 
local or temporary expedients, or by a 
recurrence to any of those baneful piac- 
tices, whioh have on former occasions 
lowered our character, and checked our 
indueuce in these seas. 

'llie cstahiishmeut of Singapore was 
unconnected with ambition or comiuest ; 
it was formed without any view to na- 
tional aggiandizement or pecuniary re- 
venue. The British flag was no sooner 
hoisted, simply as a measure of just 
precaution for the protection of our own 
trad®, and that ot other nations, than 
Singapore was declared to be a/rec port , 
and the trade thrown open to all the 
world, frer o/tUityi equally and alike lo 
all. Wd olami riot to e«d<jy higher pri- 
vileges in tlie Eastern Seas, than what 
we would give to all other nations. 

It has formerly been the policy of 
European Governments iti these seas, 
to raise their principid revenues from 
the vices of the people ; no wonder, there- 
fore, that the Malayan character should 
have appeared exceptionable. At Sin- 
gapore, I thank these vile expedi- 
ent* have not been allowed to take root, 
and that it is owe of the fundamental 
laws of the settlement, ajiproved and 
confirmed by the. highest authority lu 
India, that no public gaming-houses 
shall ev’cr be' licensed or tolerated by 
the Government, much less shall any 
pi^lic revenne bo derived from them. 

The Settlement of Singapore having 
been eefiablished subsequent to the de- 
olaration of the British l.egi.slature for- 
biddiiig the Slave Trade, is also free 
from ail concern in that foul stain, and 
no fix^ inhabitant can ever be bought, 
soldi or treated as a slave. 

Europeans have been permitteil to 
hold land at Singaimre, and jf the mea- 
sure! which are in orogiew 
bllriimeiitof an iudependent magiatiacv 
aii4 oqtthl fthd kumane laws to all aiKi 
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wery one alike, should succeed, wo may 
hope that it will affurd due securiti fur 
person and piopt ity ; and ih.it, miiial 
with the efforts oi the Mugaptne Insti- 
tution, the objects of which arc to maiii- 
lam nmolate the iu>i and CbiiN(iim piiu- 
ciples ot its establislnncnt, hnd<r nil rh- 
rumslmurs, and to diliu.^c TkIu and 
knowledj’.e to all aioniid .iccoiditu; lo 
its lueai)'', we may oiicda) see Sin^ajMuc, 
not only the centio of t’«>mim icc, but 
the centre of Civili/ntion idsi>. 

I’lOmisiiig, however, ;»s imy be the 
prospects held out by our siatiou at Sm- 
gapoiv, it is not to' that .station alone 
that we ate to look. \Vc have out in- 
stitutions here also—our Schools, mn 
I’rc.s.s, our Missionaries an* alicady 
working wondcis. 'Ibc verv tom* .mil 
state ot .socict) have essentially cli.oincd 
for the better : .mul in icfoiiu^ y>u to 
the reports this day deliveu'd of the 
.\gricultuial Sodetj, and ot the Com- 
mittee for .supeiiuteiiding tlie Ediieatmii 
ot the Native Iiilubitaiits, I have only to 
iccommeml a coutinuanee ot the same 
means which have liitheito j>roved io 
.sucee.ssful, for exciting the imlustiy and 
improving the moral condition (»f the 
inhabitants. Hie ohiecta of out iustitu- 
tious heie, though they may at pieaeut 
he confineil to the immediate v iemitv of 
Beneoolen, emhiare the whole of Su- 
matra, a fiehl too Interesting and Int- 
|)oi tant tor me to attempt atiy dcBCiip- 
tiou of it on the presemt occasion. 

Geiitlemei), 1 have lived long enough 
among yoti to appieciatc tlic v.alne 
your scivlees, and a.s far a# you may 
consider the reforms or improvetueiiW 
attemipUsl under my admluisU ution to he 
commendable, I hope you will allow me 
to transfer the mam credit of them t4» 
tliose without whose co-operatum mid 
a.ssi.stauce they covdd nut hoc Ihcii 
effected, and without wlmsc nmauif- 
tiug and continued e.vertiojis, after luy 
depaiture, they a^;e not likely to he of 
much avail. Allow me, at atiy nUe, n 
the 8ucees.s of our SchfM>l.i, to K'’*-’ 
f)ur pious, intelligent, jmd 
sionaiies that fiigh credit which is so 
justly and preuUarly due to their md * - 
dual exerttuns, and U) limn! tl^J . 
efforts and views, which I am 
will always be icasoiiahle and niiMleraU 
'• ■* 1 l»o. Kcconded aiK 

anthoritie 


will aiw.iyfl ws. •so.'”.— - - , 

will at all times he Koconded fuid nup- 
poitcd by the public anthonUes and 
inhabitants of the place ^ 

Theic i.s oue part of )Our Audrtss to 
whrh I feel conxiflerabje dillkulty aud 
delicacy in replying, ^‘»u Imve hreu 
ideascti to ie«juc»t my :icccptancc of a 
niece of plate. I am avvan*. that to re- 
fuse a present in this p.vrt of the wjirld, 
is under any circumstaiires, to 

JiVe offence: and yet I luivc my doubts 
Cw far I Rhonld hJ jusUfied in accept ug 
that which 

iny wi*h to decllue it j at any raU, it 
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wQpld,be againsl myb^t feelings and 
pViujQipl«8> .to allow you to put yourselves 
to an expose wlii^h you cau it! atfbrd, 
purpose of affording me a token 
df wnat 1 iiope and trust will for ever 
jj^aiu in my grateful reinembi'ance 
\nWout it. 

Accept, Gentlemen, in few w^ords, my 
gtateful acknowledgements for the ho- 
Mur you have conferred on me, by pre- 
senting so flattering an Address, and for 
expressing witli so much feeling your 


my dewEMiure ; and* in rettiro. 
almw me to ofler luy most aaid 

fervent wishfla for your health and pros- 
perity; and be assured that neither thne 
rtor distance will ever make any change 
in the principles which 1 have profeased 
and acted uprm, and which you naVe this 
day so highly and publicly extolled, much 
less will they erase from my nfemoi-y 
the period of my life which I have passed 
among you. 

(For Second Address and Reply, see p. 619.) 
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KING'S FORCES IN INDIA. 
IFi'om the London Gazettes,'} 


rkOMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, REMOVALS. 

MADRAS. 


let Foot. Capt. J. O. Glover to he Maj. 
by purchase, vice Nixon, who retires, 
dkted Oct. 21. 1824; Lieut. H. Suckling 
to be Capt. ny purchase, vice GlovCr, 
dated Oct. 21, 1824; Ens. J. Temple to 
Lieut, by ptii*chase, vice Suckling, by 
purchase, dated Oct. 21 , 1824 ; — Every, 
Oeflt. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Tem- 
ple, dated Oct. 21, 1 to ; Lieut, L, Mackay, 
from half-pay, 42d Foot, to be Quarter- 
master, vice T. Griffith, who exchanges, 
dated Ort. 28, 1824. 

80fA Foot. Staff Quartermaster Serj. 
Ward to be Quartermaster, vice King.sley, 
deceased, '‘dated Oct. 21, 1824. 

• 4Ut Foot, Second Lieut. R. Price, to 
heEns.i vice Tathwpll, promoted, dated 
Oct. 7; 1824, 

' - BOMBAY. 

4th Light Dragoons. J. B. Soracr- 
vRle, Gent, to be Cornet, by purcha.se, 
vice W.Bidkley, promoted, dated Oct. 14, 
itol ; Cornet W. Bulkley to be Lieut, by 

f orchase, viceMethold, promoted in 75tn 
'oot, dated Oct. 14, 1824. 

CEYLON. 


\CthFoot, To be Licuts. without pur- 
ch^e : Lieut. O. Hutchison, half-pay 
Royal Staff Corps Cavalry, vice Regney, 
d^a,sed, dated May 5, 1824; En.s. M. 
Henley, vice O'Hara, deceased, dated 
my 20, 18^; Ens, R. Luxmore, vice 
deceas^, dated June 11, 1824. To 
be En^pglis *. 0. Mylius, Gent, vice Hen- 
ley, dated Oct. 2/, 1824; W..S. Smith, 
Gent, vice Luxmore, dated Oct. 28, 1824. 

,4^ f'ooU W. Hope* Gent, to be Ens., 

sadFpot, Harclson, from4Sth 

Foot, to be Lieut without purebaao, vice 
^ummerfleld, dee^wodi dked'Oet,'^, 


Ceylon Regt. Lieut. W. Malcolm to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Dunn, de- 
ceased, dated May 4, 1824 ; Second Hcjit. 
R. Mylius to be First Lieut, vice Smith, 
deceased, dated May 30, ito; W. Gar- 
.stiii, Gent, to bo Second Lieut, vice My- 
lius, dated Oct. 28, 1824. 

ISLE OF FRANCE. 

82f/ Foot. Lieut. C. M‘Kcnzie Camp- 
bell, from tlie Colonial Conmany at llic 
Mauritius, to be lAeut. vice Holaswortb, 
who retires ujkui half-pay of the Colonial 
Company, dated Oct. J28, 1824. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Cape Corps ( Infantry). Lieut. W. Har- 
rison, from 53d Foot, to be Lieut, vice 
Adams, who exchanges, dated NoV. 4, 
1824. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY'S SERVICE. 

\_From the Indian Gazettes^ 
BENGAL. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort /nwam.— April I. W. L. ClC" 
land, Esq. to be Barrister of the Supreme 
Court ; C. Hogg, Esq. to be King’s Proc- 
tor in Court of Admiralty. — May 14. Hon. 
R. F. Moore to be Second Assistant to 
the Resident in MalwaHajpootana; Lieut, 
the Hon. W. Stapleton to be an extra 
Assistant to ditto. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort IFJUiafn.-^Apri} ’JThe 1^. M. 
Stow, A. M. to be Domestic Chi^Lidn to 
the Lprd Bishop of Calcutta. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

JVew Arrangement of the Arfn^, 

Fort fFitthm^ May 6, 1824. — lu obe- 
dience to instructions rwelvCd' from the 
J4on. Court of Directors* under date the 
25th Nov. 1823, the amnes of tiMi th^ee 
Presidendes will be placed on (He fet- 
ing establishments, as to officers;' fedm 
the 1st instant* All promotions will he 
dated accordingly, ana made iaahemnial 
maunery by line promotipM^itD .tho'Taink 
of Coloael^ Lieut. CoL CommambHitpor . 
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Llettt. CoU fttid by rt^^lmenul ^radatlou 
teaUinferion^uKs. 

. Muropmn Infantry » ' 

* l^gal, I rcgt.j Madras, 1 regt-iBom- 

, .Baohregt, : 2 Colonels, 2 Lieut. Ods., 
2 Miijors, iO Ca|>t«., 20 Lieuts., 10 Ens. 

,• Native Infantry, 

.Beugal, M regts. j Madras, 25 regts.; 
Boiubiiy, 12regts. 

Each regt. of two batt.s. ; 2 Cols., 2 
^ Lieut. Cols., 2 Majors, 10 Capi.s., 20 
Lieuts., 10 Ens. 

Native Cavalry, 

Bengal, 8 rcgts.; Madias, 8 rcgts. 
Bombay, 3 rcgt.s. 

Each regt. (8 troops) : I Col., I Lieut. 
CoL, I Major, 5 Capts., 10 LieuK, 5 
Cornets. 

' Tbe extrtt Majors to be borue as supcr- 
mimerary until absorbed by nuraucies in 
theif rc.spectivc corps. 


Artillery, 

Brigade.s of Horse Artillery, of 4 troops 
or companies each : Beugjil 3, Madrtis 2, 
Bombay 1 . 

Battmioua of Foot Artillery, of 4 troops 
or commnies each : Bengal 5, Madr.is .i, 
Bombay 2. 

Battalions of Golundaz at present • 
Bengal 1, Madras I, Bombay 0. 

Each' battalion or brigade : 1 Col , 1 
Lieut. Col,, I Major, 5 Capts., 10 Fii.st 
Lieuts , ,'i Second do. 

N.B. 'I’he Rocket "Froops and Native 
Horse Artillery to form component part^ 
of the Horse Brigades uuthorized. 

ITie odicerg of artillery will continue 
to rise in one corjw n.s heretofore, at each 
Presidenry. 


Enf^ineers. 

In one Corps each. 

Hen. MaJ. Bom. 


Colonels - 

Lieutenant Colonels 

M^ors 

Captains 

L«it Lieutenants 

2d Lieutenants 


2 2 2 
2 2 2 
2 1 1 
10 10 10 
20 16 16 
10 7 7 


Total 46 38 38 


' N.B. The Major and Captains In the 
'B^bgal Engineers extra tr) iliis cstabli.sh- 
lueut, will be retuined Supernumerary, 
till brought on the ICflectivc List hy ca- 
sualties. 

Medical EepartmeiU. 

Bengal, 100 Surgeons, 200 Assist, do. ; 
Madrai), 70 Surgeons, J40 .\ssist. do.; 
Boijiubay, 40 Surgeons, 80 Assist, do.; 
techidiug aU ranks, whether members ot 
Abe medical board, sdperiutending sur- 
geana of diviskMW, cinl station surgeons 
’'X>r assietaiits^ M well aa those who have 
^tTh^^rofooAom for ijermanent eta- 

..Mr. - / 


An addUional general officer on the Hon. 
Coiniiaiiy’s cstablishincnt is aathorlwNl 
for the staff of each Presldencv, and the 
generals of artillery and englueers are 
rendeved eligible to the staff, the com- 
mand of those ct>rps devolving to the se- 
mor colonel." or tlcld ofliccrs. 

Hie Hon. Court having entirely sepa* 
rated the senior list of eiw'h Presidency 
from theeffeciive .'■trength of the artw, 
no easnaliie.s mviirring in it alter the Tst 
Maj , 1824, are to give promotion as Imtc- 
tofoie. 

The regiments of eav.vlrv on llu' Bom- 
bay establishment ai e to Ik* pljmeil on ii»o 
same scale of i>rgani/.alioti m res]>ert to 
officers and men, as tho.se on the Itengiil 
and Madras cstablishinents ; ami, fiom 
the date of eaiivinx this itrrangeiuenl into 
eO’ect, tlie held offieeis ol e.oalry at 
Bombay, who now rise in line with tlie 
infantry, are to be promoted in a line 
amongst thein.schcs, as at the other [ue- 
."idencie’’. 

No half*mon»llng stoppages are to Im? 
made from any luancli ut tiie uativcai- 
inie.s from the receipt of ilioc ui tiers; 
further regulations will he issued on this 
subject. 

8<> soon as the infaivtry promotitmi are 
ctl'etted, the sevciul rt'g'mu nts (»f Kuro- 
|a‘an and native infantry will he divided 
Into ftco /•cgimcnf.v e,w h, hy tlm hnal so* 
paratioii of batulions ; aiid the officers 
po.sted alternately, i. e. all Uieotldor utt- 
eveu uumlvers of each tank hi the fivtl, 
and tbe even numbeis to the wen/w bat- 
talions of their piesent regiments, when 
the several regiments oi\ this new forma- 
tion will be nmnlKreil in the order In 
which they weiQjirsl raised luid fonueil. 
Ca'.ualtle.s auteiior to the Jst May to Im 
filled up at each Picsidcncy, if known, 
oil the (late of promulgiuiiig the posting 
of officers to regiments of wingle butui- 
lions. 

It is not intended that, in carrying the 
present orders into effect, officn s should 
be pt'imaiii ntly removed fioiii the parti- 
cnliir battalion in wliich tJiey may long 
have served and wish to remain, provi- 
ded, that b> an inlei change hi tw een offi- 
cers .standing the .same iimiilicr of re- 
moves from promotion, curb could be 
remlned in his pai li on I.ir hattalioH, and 
Ivoth are willing to make the excliatiw, 
and shall pivlur an application for that 
purpose within fiMir luoiiflis from the date 
at which tlieprc"ciit aiiBngtmenl shfill 
take eftcct, or witldn laclve months 
where cither of the parlies shall lie ab- 
sent on tnrloiigh. , . , . 

The officers, who, hy the above ar- 
rangement become colonels, or Henu*- 
iiant colonels eomni.uidant of icgimrmts 
or battalion* in eoeh braiicb of the serrice , 
shali .snrceed, according to senimity, to 
a half slmre of off-rcckouings ; Hie two 
seniow beinR admltfed to thl* firaefit on 
the <x*ciirreucc of each vacancy among 
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the colonelB of regimentfi : but 

each officer who atatifie first at the date 
Hssi^d to this arratiffemcnt, for succes- 
sion to the benefits of the oft-reckoning 
fnuA in each branch of tiie service, and all 
who may succeed to off-reckoning shares 
within two yCnrs from the sama date (1st 
May) , shall i*ccelve direct from the trea- 
smy, an allowance equal to the difference 
between the amount of the share actually 
enjoyed hy him under the new plan, and 
that which he would hiwe been entitled 
to under the existing system, and from 
such date only as he would have been en- 
title/l had that system continued. 

His Excellency the Comniander-in- 
Cliief will 1)0 pleased to give ^ect to this 
arrangement as early as possible, as far 
Hs respects the Jicngal arhiy ; and the Go- 
vernments of Fort St* George and Bom- 
bay arc rciiupsted to issue the necessary 
tnders to the armies of those Presiden- 
cies respectively. 

(Signed) Wm. Caskment, Lieut. Col.; 

Sec. to Gov. Mil. Dept. 

F0)t fnUkm, May h'l, 1H24. The Go- 
vernor General In Council is pleased to 
direct, that the following extract (Pars. 
12 and IH), of a General Letter front the 
Ilonoiuble the Court of Directors in the 
Militaiy Department, dated the 7th Ja- 
nuary 1824, be jmblishcd in General Or- 
ders i 

Par. 12. We have resolved, that for the 
period of the accessary residence in India, 
of a general officer in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice after the date of liis removal from 
the staff, he be allowed to draw the full 
batta of his regimental rank until the day 
of embarkUtfoU; that this period shall, 
howTver, in no iiistance exceed tliree 
months from the date of the atiliounce- 
mentof the removal in General Orders at 
the station Where he may be serving. 

13. regulation is to take effect 
froth' the date of promulgation in Gene- 
ral Orders. 

Officei-8 not of the Engineer Corps who 
may be teihjMirarily appointed to receive 
chai^‘ from ganison or executive engi • 
neer absent On leave, &c. will not becon- 
sidei*ed as entitled to any imriion of the 
|>ersonal staff allowance attaclied to the 
situation, but in the event of such officer 
having the exenitlve superintendence of 
any public works, during the peiiod of 
absence of the garrison engineer ,his claim 
to remuneration for such works will be 
bwnght forward specially for the consi- 
deration of Government through the Mi- 
litary Board. 

NEW ORGANIZATION OF THE 

ARMV. 

Fort JVimarn, Maw 20, 1H24. llie 
Right Honorable Governor General 
in Council is pleased to make tlic follow- 
ing promotloits, consequent on the new 


of the army. Date of coih- 
missions the Ist of May, 1824 : 

Artilltty Regiment* 

Lieut. Cols. James Doddington Sher- 
wood, Alexander M‘ Leod, C. 14. Gcr- 
vaise Pennington, Uobert Hetaler,*C. B. 
and Clements Bi-own, to be Lieut. Cols. 
Commandant j Majs. Harry Stark, Henry 
Faithful, Cliai les Parker, George Swiiicy, 
George Pollock, and Alexander Lindsay, 
to be ideut. Cols. ; Brevet Majots and 
Captains William Samson Wliish aiul 
John Sodber, and Captaitis Warren Has- 
tings Leslie Frith, Samuel Shaw, Wil- 
liam Battine, and William ]Vl‘ Qul^, to 
be Majors j Brevet Capts. and 1st lueut!'. 
George Gladwin Deniiiss and Chiiiles 
Smith, and Ist Lieuts. John Rawlins, 
Hugh Cossart Baker, George Henry 
Woodrooffe, Thomas Blair, and Henry 
Ralfe, to be Capts. ; 2ud Lieuts. James 
Alexander, Edward Cumberland Thomas 
Bostoek Hughes, Henry Clerk,* Edward 
FitzgenihlDay, Henry Humfrey, William 
Anderson, Joseph 'l'ui*ton, Frederick 
Blind, John Lealand Mowatt, Cluules 
Henry Wiggeus/Plioinas Pickop Aekeis, 
Philip Bowles Burlton, Harry Burrard 
Drtlzell, Knoll Bkike, James Richard 
Greene, John Raithby Revell, and Joliu 
Theophilus Lane, to be Ist Lieuts. 

Corps of Engineers, 

Lieut. Col. Charle.s Mouat to be Lieut. 
Col. Commandant; Breict Lieut. Col. 
and ftlajor Thomas Robert.son to l>e 
Lieut. Col.; En.s. Thomas Prinsep, John 
Thomson, John Miulge, Edward San- 
ders, James Arden Crommelin, Jo.se|)h 
'I'indal, John Theophilus Boileau, Wil- 
liam Dickson, and Frederic Abbott, to 
be I.st Lieuts. 

N.B. Supernumerary Major Thomas 
Wood, B., and Siniernumerary Cant. 
Edward Gar.stin, to be brought on the 
Establi.shineiit when vacancies occur in 
those ranks. 

Cavalry. 

Lieut. Cols. John Nuthall, Maitin 
Fitzgerald, Robert Houstoiiii, C. B., and 
Richard Clarke, C. B., to be Lieut. Cols. 
Commandant ; Majors George Herbert 
Gall, John Tombs, George Bechcr, and 
llobci-t .Sterling, to be Lieut. Cols. 

l.yf L>gM Cavalry. Brevet Capt. ftiid 
Lieut. James Franklin to be Capt. of ft 
'I'roop; Cornets John Auwistiis Scott, 
Pringle OTIanlon, and John Fowlel* 
Bradford, to be Lieuts. * 

2(i Light Cavalry. Brevet Capt. and 
Lieut. Henry Fislier .Salter to be Capt. of 
a Troop; Comets George St. Patrick 
I/awrence, Charles Digby Dawkins, and 
Philip Schalch, be Lieuts. 

Light Ctutalry. Brevet Capt. ftnd 
Lieut. John Angelo to be Cant. Of a 
lYoop ; Cornets Robert Ptrclvai Peniie- 
father, Henry. Drominond^ and Chftrteii 
Devaynes Blair, to be Lletttf.' ^ 
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l>ighi Camlru. Lieut. WiHidm 
to be C»pt. of a Troop ; Cornets 
Charles O'Hara, Gilbert Coven tiyStrevn- 
.«ham Master; ancl Nathaniel Dr.iibar 
hartoo, to htf Li^^. 

hth Cavalry. Btevet Capt. and 

bJenti-Kobert Kawkes to be Capt of a 
Troov; Corndts Wfllfani Alexander, 
Kredertck Becher Rodte, and Kdward 
MaeleOd l^Wrr, to be Licuts. 

btMjigJti Ctivalry. Lieut. Lucius Hor- 
ton Smith 10 be Capt. of a Troop; Cor- 
nets Windsor Parker, Frederic Coventry, 
and AlexaiiCfcr Maxwell Key, to be 

Cotw/>'.y. Lieut. Robert Adri- 
an Stedman to be Capt. of a "lYoop ; Cor- 
nets Kdward Bainies Backhouse, Benja- 
min Tratell Phillipsj and Charles Nevv- 
bei’Y, to be Li cuts. 

Ught Cavalry. Brevet Capt. and 
I/ieut. Alexander Pope to lie Capt of a 
Troop; Cornets Charles Hei])ert White, 
Far(iuharsohTweedale,and Edward Cook 
Archbold, to be Lieirts. 

Infantry. 

Lieut. Cols. George Macitiorinc, John 
Grocnsti eet, Donald 

soph 0‘Halloraii, C. B.. Kobort Sh ven- 
son, Christopher bagan, Goddard Hi- 
thards, Peter Littlejohn, Joliu Shaulaml, 
C.B., William Casement. C. B., .lames 
G.wner, Martin White, William Croxton, 
James Rutherfoid Luinloy, WiUiaiu 
Comyu, John Rose, Jeremiah Martin 
Johnson, George Muiiro I'opham, C. B. 
Chiistopher Baldock, James Nicol, Ed- 


ward pitches Wilson, Sir Thomas Ham- 
say, Bart;', Hastings Dare, John Alexan- 
der Paul Maegregor, William Hichaids, 
Alexander Duncan, Thomas Whitehead, 
Thomas Pfensbli, Robert James Eajh'r, 
Robert Patton, C. B„ William HiUi er- 
kins, Joseph James AUditl , William Lamb 
Duncan M‘PheYson,and William iniies, 

C. H., to be Inent. Cols. Comman Jmt. 

Majors John'rruscott, Robert (dement 
Garuham, J'ames John 
Hemw Huthwaite, William Conrad t. nth- 
full, John Delamaln, (ieorge hmght, 
'I'honiaa Wilson, Felix Vincent Uapei , 

William Nassau Fountaine, James Ak .- 

alider, Alexander Stewart, ^ 

gustusClay Watsou, Henvv «tt‘l.heu I cp- 
ner, Walter Raleigh (iilbcrt, » bonus 
F>atersoii Smith, i' 

liam Baker, Char es * 

William Heiivillc Wood, 

Tames Clark George 1 horna'* D Agumn , 
Gwrge Warden, 'VllHam Short, 

Moxon, and James Blackncy, to !«. 

Company's European 
. . Heffiment. 

CaoL .lames Aurfol to be Major, vice 
5 Captains and 


Lteuts. John Imiu, Henry Peter Carle- 
tun, and Jaiue^ Harris^m, m\>e Capts.of 
Coinnauies; Ens. Robert Crofton to bo 
Lieut. 

JVative Infantry. 

\st Rcgt. Capt. Horatio 'I'hoinas Tapp 
to be Afajor, vice Stewart pronioteii; 
Bre%et Capfs. and Lieuts. Heiirj' Francis 
Caley, Thoina.s Ciilly, and John H.aile.’?^ 
th be Capts. of Companic.''; Ens. Henry 
Smith to he Lieut. 

'ht Uegt. Brevet Capfs. and liicuts. 
James tharlcr ami Alexander Kiaiicis 
Peter APLeod, to be Capts. of Companies, 

M Uegt. Capt. John Smith to be IMa- 
jor. vice Pepper pi oiiioted ; Brevet CapM. 
ana Lieuts. William l*a‘>more, Eilward 
(’arncioss Sneyd, and Aitbur Kordjee 
Dingwall, to be Cants, of Comp.uiics; 

Kits David C.ibel Keiller to In* Eient. 

Ath li(‘gt. Cants. Uiehard Collu'r An- 
dree and Aiclivoald Olher to he Majois, 
vice I'aithtull and CEok piomotcd ; Bve- 
vet Capts. and Lieuts. Cb.ulc'^ Chi Etie, 
Arthur Wight, Stephen Moody, ami John 
Dunlop, to he Capfs. of Compaule^ ; Eus. ' 
Alfred Anihiii and the Hon. Henry Gor- 
don to be Lieuts, 

1)1/1 Hest. Brevet Capts. and Etents. 
Ricliard Benson and William Cliarlos 
Uenhy (o be Capts. of C’ompanies. 

(jM Hvgt. Capt. William \Vorslev Davis 
to he Maior, tice l-'iaser ju'omoted ; Bre- 
vet Capt. and Lieuts’. William Cubitt, 
Geoigc Ficer Holland, and Robert Prin- 
gle, to be Capts of Coiniianies ; Ens. 
Augustus liCjxH^ter Harwell to be laeiiL 


7f/i Hegt. Capt. Rn.ssel Mai tin to lit* 
Major, ijee Cninvn promoted; Bnuet 
Cants, and Lieuts. David Pringle, George 
'ronikvns, and Rieliaid fiardner, 

Capts.' of Companies; J-iederieSt. 

John Sturt to be Eient. 

hM Uni. Bicu’l Capts. and Lu^ lH. 
Henry James Bland, and John M«mi( 
Adolphus Lucas, to be Capts. of Coinpti- 

Regt. Capt., John Ward to bo 

ior, vice Fountaine ‘ ’ T ' 

C ’luts andlaents. .t<dm (aalam, Janus 

Ellic l)»v. mul Wiirmni Whit.uu 
to he ( apt'- "f Linui.'.iiih‘s Kii^. MiisH 

KJt'nr Wjnu to^ 

Coitiaiid .Skinner BurlxTiie to be Lhu- 

/?eW Capt‘ ■ f»nd Hariie 
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to be Major, vice Knight promoted ; Bre- M be Capt«(. of Compaules ; Ems. 

vetCapts. and Lieute. James Road and Henry Fowle and Henry Lyett to be 
I:(Cnits Hiiice, and Lieut. John Hell, to be . Lieuts. V 

Cants, of Companies ; Ens. John Stud- - 23<f Beet. Brevet Capts. and Lieuts. 
'^nie Hodj<»on to be Lieut. lliomas Noton and John Brandon to be 


VMh lifet. Capts. Arthur Owen and 
Charles Henry Baines to be Majors, vice 
Phipps and D’Aguilar promoted; Brevet 
Capts. and Lieuts. David Bruce, Robert 
Feruie, Joseph Todd, and Hugh Robert- 
son Murray, to be Capts. of Companies; 
Ens. George Burford and William Mills 
'A’itton to be Lieuts. 

14M Jtegt. Capt. Archibald Galloway 
to be Major, vice Ball promoted ; Brevet 
Capts. and Ideuts. Charles Pearce, Henry 
Capei Sandys, and Charles Thomas Ous- 
tavus Weston, to be Capts. of Compa- 
nies i Ens. Henry Fitz-Simous to be 
Lieut. 

ihth Regt. Cnpt. Charles Henry Lloyd 
to be Major, vice Gilbert promoted ; Bre- 
vet Capts. and Lieuts. John Fleming 
Hyde, Henry Francis Wroughton, and 
•John Brown, to be Capts. of Companies ; 
Ens. Wiiliiim Robert Coriield to be 
Lieut. 

. Wh Regt. Capt. John Hay to be Major, 
vicef loxou promoted ; Brevet Capta.anu 
Lieub<'. Robert Agnew and Williaa Chur- 
cher Oriel, and Lieut. Archibald Fulier- 
tou Richmond, to be Captains of Com- 

anie.s ; Ens. I'houuis William Bolton to 

c Lieut. 

iUh Regt, Capt. Robert Walters Bal- 
dock to be Major, vice Blackney pro- 
moted; Brevet Capts. and Lieuts. James 
Stuart, Thomas Montcath, and William 
Bayley, to be Cants, of Companie.s ; Ens. 
Henry Moore to be Lieut. 

18/A Regt, Capt. Cliarles Robert Ken- 
neth to.be Alaior, vice Baines promoted ; 
B/evet Cajrfginis and Lieut^^ James Cra- 
jflfie, Frederick Henrv Sandye, and Tho- 
mas Alexander Mem, to be Cants, of 
Companies ; Ens. Ferdinand Cnarles 
Aliluer to be Lieut. 

HI/A Rest. Capts, Godfrey Phipps Ba- 
ker and Henry We.ston to be Majors, 
vice Alexander* and Dovetou promoted; 
Brevet, Capts. uud Lieuts. Francis Rut- 
ledge. John Cowshide, George Weyland 
'Moseley, and Aits&amlerOrr, to be Capts. 
of Companies i Kus. Henry Francis Bn«- 
derip and Wiliiaui Cliffbid to be Lieuts. 

20/A Regt, Lieuts. John Sowerby and 
lliomas Haslam to be Copt.s. of Com- 
panies. 

2i^/ Regt. Capt. William .Swintou to 
be Midor, vice Baker promoted ; Brevet 
Captafils and Lieuts. Henry D^vjer, Hugh 
,Sibbal<il» and James Oram Clmkson, to 
bo Captmns of Companies ; Ens. Thomas 
Uftlyell to be Lieut • 

Reg4^ Capts. William Imrkiiis 
Watson and JEdward Cave Bronfue to be 
.Mr^^rs, lice It A. C. Watson aud Hfg- 
adus promoted ; B|L‘v^t Capts. and Lieuts. 
'Edward Jeitys, wr Robert Colquhouu, 
Bart James Bourdieu, and Robert Mac- 


Capts. of Companies. . , . 

^/A Regt. Brevet Capts. and Ueuts. 
Bemamin Blake aud James Johnston to 
be Capts of Companies. « 

2.5/A Regt. Capts. James Tod and 
William Henry Kemm to be M{\jors, vice 
Smith and George prompted; Brevet 
Capts. and Lieuts. Hugh Caldwell, James 
D. Parsons, David Mason, Adoniah 
i^mith, to be Capts. of Companies j Bus. 
Robert Codringtou aud Francis Trimmer 
to be Lieuts. 

26/A Regt. Capts. Edward Day and 
William Dunlop to be Majors, vice Wil- 
son and Watson promoted ; Brevet Capts. 
andLieuts, Henry ClaptonBarnai'd, Elias 
Bird Pryce, John Hobson Wornum, and 
James William Douglas, to be Cimts. of 
Companies ; Kns. David Ross and Samuel 
Stapleton to be Liputs. 

2//A Regt. Capts. John Canning and 
Mills Thomas to be Majors, vice Trus- 
cott and Warden promoted : Brevet Capts, 
and Lieuts. Newton Wallace, William 
Ueiu 7 Hayes, John Hoggaa,anQ William 
'Ihirner, to be Cajits. of Companies ; Ens. 
Francis Hiintor aud Hugh Augustus Bos- 
cawen to be Lieuts. 

28/A Regt. Capts. Frederick Sackville 
aud Hugh Wrottesley to be Majors, vice 
I^ith and Levs promoted ; Brevet Capts. 
and Lieuts. TJiomas Dickenson, George 
Richard Pemberton, George Bryant, and 
Hope Dick, to be Capts. of Companies ; 
Ens. William Frceth and Daniel Bam- 
field to be l/ieuts. 

211/A Regt. Capt. William Wilson to be 
Major, vice Delamain promoted ; Bwvet 
Capts. and Lieuts. Heniy Chambers Mur- 
ray Cox, Walter Badeuacb, and Charles 
Edward Davis, to be Captains of Com- 
nanie.s; Elis. George Augustus Mee to 
DC Lieut. 

30/A Regt. Brevet Capts. and Lieuts. 
John Campbell and John Frederick Ber- 
gUpr to be Capts. of Companies. 

31j/ Regt. Brevet Capts. and Lieuts. 
Robert Stpwart apd Francis Crosslcy to 
be Capts. of Comiwnies. 

.32</ Regt. Brevet Capts. and Lteuts. 
George JenkiiKS and Jolm Davies to be 
Captains of Coippanies. 

Regt, Captain John Augustus Shad- 
well to be Major, vice Garnhum pro- 
moted; Brevet Capts. aud Lieuts. Peter 
Grant, Andrew Harvey, aud Ralph Fos- 
ter, to be Capts. of Corapanibs; E^s. 
John Hindsou to be Lieut. 

34/A Regt. Captajn John Henry Cave 
to be Mmor, vice Huthwaitheprohiott^; 
Brevet Capl.s. and Lieuts. Hugh Wilson, 
James Smith, And Nicholas, Penny, to'be 
Capts. ‘of Cori^aiiles ; |i)hs.' Edward 
Jackson to be Ueut. “ 
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\st Europ, Rrgt. Major J. Bryant: 
Capts. A. Browm, C. C. Smith, U. Led- 
lie, J. Orchaid, U. P. Carloton; Ideuts. 

D. BnddeH, (11 C.) W. biv.so.,, 
W. H. Howard, W. G. Beachamp, G. 
Warr?n, C. Wilsou, G. A. C. Stevvait, 
A. C. Scott, F. Beaty, J. Matthic; Ens. 
C. Jprden. 

2d Burop. Reft. Majrft- J. Auriol ;Capt. 
T. Watson, p. liolton, W. Burroughs, J. 
Invfn, J. Harrison; Lieuts. (B. C.) J. 
Marshall, H. W. Beunetf, J. A. Thomp- 
son, D. Birrell, J. S. Pitts, J. P. Hipley, 
W.ShoitrcedjT. Lysivght, E.Uuahworih, 
li. Crofton; Ens, H. Candy.' 

1j^ liatt, Ut Rc§t. (Raised in 
Now 2d Uegt. N. I. Major E. Simons ; 
Capts. G.Euglcheart, D.bowio, .S Malt- 
by, C. R. W. Lane, T. Cullcy ; Lieuis^J. 
J. 'nDolson, W. Murray, G. VV. J. Hick- 
man, J . Oliver^ A. C. Boatson , H . VV. Far- 
jiuKlon, W, Hickey. J. Cooper, B Bos- 
well, R. Macdonald; Ens. A. Bogle, R. 
Woodward. 

2d Bail, U/ R^gt* (Raised in 17r»y.) 
Now 4th Hcgt. N . f. Major 1 1 . 'F. Tapp ; 
Capts. C. Taylor, J. Holbiow, S Speck, 
H. F. Caley, J. Hailes ; Licuts. J. Nichol- 
son, J. P. Hickinuu, G. U. Wilton, A. 
Chitty, A. U. Macdonald, H. Doveton.C, 
J. Oldfield, W. y. ToicUcr, P. Goldney, 
H. Smith ; Eius. G. Salter, 

Jiatt. 2d Uegt. (Raised in 17M>.) 
Now 5th Regt. N. f. Major F. A. Wes- 
ton; Capts. J. Gerraid, W. G. Macken- 
zie, P. Jeremiue, J. Douald.'^ori, J. Char- 
ter; liients. (B. C.) P. Johnston, IB. C.) 

S. Swayne, (B. C.) J. L. Jones, J.. Jervis, 
H. J. G. B. Cathcart, G. L. Vau/elti, A. 
Spena, W. Mackintosh, F. Warwick, B. 
Bygrave; Ens. J. Peacuckc, M. W> Gil- 
more. 

2d Batt, 2d Reel. (Raised in 177ft.) 
Now 22d Uegt. N. 1. Major J. C. Giant; 
Capts. J. Duncan, T. W. Broadhent, I . 
J. Baldwin, E. Lawrence, A.F. P. M‘lx’- 
. od ; Lieuts. (B. C.) R. Chalmers, !B.C.} 
G. Uliphant, F. C. Robb, C. Haiuihoii, 

T. E. Sampson, J. S. Mostyn, G. 

g ler, W. Murray, R. E. Battley, W. 
tewart; Ens. NT. S. Nesbitt, 0. Hal- 

Ut Batt. Zd Regt. (Raised in 1759.) 
Now 6th Regt. N. 1. Major J. 

Capts. T.'Faylor, W. Decluzeau, W. 1 . 
Cooke, J. Eckford. E G. Siierd ; Lieufs. 
(B. Cj J.G. Drummond, T. Biikett, A. 
Faraonar^on, G. Cracklow, R Stewart, 
J. Ludlow^ J. Stevens, J. H. Clark son, 
K. Agnew, W. Macgcorge ; Ens. O. 

>« I??® ) 

^Fasmore, A. F. 

May^ J. W. Ingram, A. Worthy, J. 
Muiil^, J. D.Sycrs, J.George, b.Wake- 


feW, T. H. Newhonne, W. D. Stewart. 
D. C. Keiller; Eus. II. VV. J. Wilkin- 
son. 

Lt/ Batt. 4th Re^t. (liaised iu 1759.) 
Now 7 th Ih'gt. N. I. M.ijor R, C. Andrce ; 
( upls. W. R, C. CoKtley, J. H. Platt, E. 
1 . Bradby, C.thristie, IJciitji. 

(B. (’.) (f. Holmes, S. Walker' \V. Rui- 
taiishaw, H.Teinpler, P. Izi ronehr, J. 
I... Reveli, J. K. M‘Causland, H. iluiilc- 
sfon, S. it. Baipiluwe, A. .Vrabiu; Kiw. 
W. H. R. Boland. ' 

2// Batt. 4M Best. (Rais(Hlin I7^H ) 
Now 2;hl Uogt. N. I. Major A. Glnci : 
Capts. H. Cock, G. B. Field, G. StiiMl- 
LTasi, A. Wight. J. Dunlop; l.ieuts. J. J. 
Vlainiiton, J. Moiile. C. J. Crane, J. D. 
1). Bean, J. Fisher, J. Holmes, J. Platt, 
C. ChiMer, .M. Smith, Hon. H. Gordon; 
Ems. VV. L. Hall. 

\.st Butt. Uth He%t. (UuiseJ in I76.V.) 
Now llth Regt. N. i. Major VV. G. IV 
tricksoii ; Capt.'<. VV. I.loyd, R. Brnddoii, 
S. Honlton, D. G. .Scoil, R. BeiiFon ; 
Lieuta. (B. C.) R. IVoyes, (B.C.) 1). Hep- 
burn, N..stowait, J. Crond.ice, H. Paten, 
H. Fcndall, B. J. Fleming, J. R. Birrell, 
F. B. Todd, J. Maclean ; Ens. A, C.Den- 
nisloun, J. Stephen. 

2d Butt. ,V/i Ufgt. (IbuKtHl ill 1776.) 
Now 20th Regt. .N. 1. Major G. Cooper ; 
Capl> T. H, Paul,'!’. F. Hateliiii^oii, A. 
Bannerman, VV. Piiee, VV. C. Deiibv; 
laiuts. (B. C ) C. Rogers, fB. C.j h. 
James, J. T. Kennedy, VV. lb legs, G. 
Hoss, T. Sewell, W'.Dougbw, F. B. (.'or- 
lield, E. E. Ludlow, T. Gear; Kui. J. H. 
Craigle. 

iit Butt. C)(h Brqt. (Raised in l/:i8.) 
Now .Id Regt. N. I. Major S P. Bishop ; 
Capts. H. JSiiinock, 'P. Oliror, S. 1). Riley, 
F. M. Chairiliers, (J. F. Holland; Lieuis. 
(B. C.) U. Bayhlon,'!’. E. Somly. J. Mar- 
tin, J. (J. Bmns, J. C. 'I weedale, 0. N. 
Piole, 1). Downing, M. Richardj»oii, J. 
Butler, J. Hannay ; Ens. J. U. Bigge, 
VV. Little, A. rweedale. 

2d Butt, i'd/t tiegt. (Raised 111 17/6.) 
Now Iftlh Regt. N. I. Mejor W. VV. IM- 
^is; Capts. T. A. CobiK?, U. Rom, R. 
BlLsHctt, W^ Cubltt, R. Priiude: LUiits. 
U. Kent, J. Holyoke, J. P. M‘*Vldlaii, J. 
Donnelly, W. .Miuto, J. HrtK»ke, H. Ciim- 
iijg (’. G.de, K. J. Bells, A. L. Barwell ; 
Kps. F. W. Anson, J. C. C Gray. 



ric O 11 . KilwardcM, G. Gnthih'-, H. W. 
licatson, J. P. Wade, J. Burney, C.Com- 
uirlme ; Eiw. J. t raigie, R. . 

2nd Batt. 7th Regt. 0}‘‘ ‘“j 

;vow iml. Rcfft.N. 1. Ma or 
CapW. T. Mwfdotk, 0. SiHdlisay, A. Mar- 
11 Dui.ifri* ii. Gardner: Llcuts. 
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Sturt, B. W. Rbhart, W. Foley, J. Welch- 
man, F. S, Sturt; Eas; B. W. Hard- 
wick, U. M. Hiit»ter. 

\9t Bath 8f4 Rei^t. (Raised in 1761.) 
Now 9tli Regt. N. 1. Major E. H. Sigip- 
Fon ; Capts. P» C. Gilman, M. C. Paul, 
J. Fagan, 3. L. Earle, H. J. Bland: 
Lieuts. (B.C.) J. D. Herbert, (B. C.) J. 
Mansoii, P. Gerard. C. Field, (1. A. Smith, 
J. Woodburn, W. Beckett, J. F. Landers, 

F. C. Reeves, Hr Charlton : Eiis. F. Duke 
Townshend, G. B. Michell. 

2d Butt, m Itegt. (Raised in 1779.) 
Now 2Uh Rcgt. N. 1. Major W. D. Play- 
falr ; Cants. St. John Heajd, C. E. l\if- 
hpr. C. F. Wild, J. Robeson, J. M. A. 
Lucas; Lieuts. (B.C.J B. B^iruey,(B.C.) 
M. Ramsay, L. S. Bird, W. H. Terrancau, 
J. T. Savarvi J. Gridin, A. T. A. Wilson, 
R. Birch, G. Wilson, A. S. Singer; Ens. 

G. E. Van Heythiivseu, J. G. Sharpe. 

Butt. 9th Ilegt. (Raised in 1760.) 
Now 8th Regt. N. I. Major H. W. Wil- 
kinson; Capts. H. D. Showers, W. Ke- 
nedy, J. Wilki^ J. Niud, J. L. Day; 
Lieuts. (B. C.) G. Hick.s, (B. C.) J. Hall, 

H. B. Henderson, G. F. F. Vincent, A. 
Ram.say, O. Farnuharson, G. Gordon, G. 
R,, Talbot, C. n- Navlor, S. WiUiains; 
Ens C. J. F. Burnett, W. 8. Mcn- 
teath. 

2d Batt. 9th B^gt, (Raised in 1776) 
Now !ilst Rcgt. N. I. Major L. Ward; 
Capta.E. R. Broughton, '1'. 8. tlliver, W, 
Guise, J. Graham, W. W. Fuord ; Lieuts. 
(B. C ) W. Sinumd.s, N. Campbell, T. B. 
•Malden, J. C. C. Gray, G. Palmer, J. P. 
Macdougall, C. Farmer, W. IT. Pliibbs, 
O. JiOmer, H. Todd; Eus. J. Dyson, A. 
M. Skinner. 

Y^t^Batt, lOM Regt, (Raised in 1761 ) 
Now 14th Regt. N. L Mm( n T. Newton ; 
Cants. J. W. lAttlev. T. U. Raban, P. 
Dudgeon, R. C. Faitlifull, J. A. CUrrie; 
Lieuts, (B. C.) W. J. GaivdiiCr, R, 8. 
Browiirigg, ,1. W. Hull. R. Thorne, C. 
Do^bglas, C. V. Wylde. H. Chetwode, W. 
Stnifliers, J. Buncombe, H. N. Worsley ; 
Ens. C* n- Boisrag<*n^ F. Grcsiey. 

2d fiatt. I(h4 Regt. (Raised m 1765.) 
Npw Idlh Re^. N. L Major E. Wyatt ; 
CtmfS.' J. Scott, W.Bertiam, H.E. Peach, 
W.^ Dowe, 3. Somerville; Lieuts. J. 
McLaren, J. Heayer, L. N. Hull, F. E. 
Manping, M. Doinjer, C. G. Miwau, J. 
B^ttcy. A. Macdouald, H. M. Grtivcs, 
C. $. Baj'Ucru; ; Ena. E. J. Dickey. 

U( Balt. Wth Regt. (Raisetl in 1764.) 
Now I5tli Regt. N. J. Major J. Dim; 
Capfk. S. Hawthorne, F. Imne, R. Mac- 
kenzie, A. H. Wood, C. Klcriiander; 
Lieilis. (B. C.) ;J. M. Sim, A. Durie, A. 
Ciffnegy, C. )r. lliomas, W, A. Troup, 
Z. H. Tui ton, G. E. Cary, J. Evan.««, R. 
M^^alr, TJ . Spiiie ; Bus. 3 . V. Forbes. 

wBatt. ID^ Regt. (Raised in 1765.^ 
Now 17th R»^t. Nj 5» Rl^or H. Nichel- 
wn : Capts. B. L.'JHdtson, 3 . W. Joaes, 
3. <;nivcr,J.R.Coinett,J. Wilson ; Ueuts. 
(».<{.) J.Hlcks,T, Miohael,D.P, Wood, 


H. lilackeazie, J. C. Macleait, M.Blodd, 
T. Cooke, R. 3. H. Birch, J. C. Plow- 
den, W. Hunter : Ens. J. H. Wake- 
field. 

\st Bait. \2th Regt. (Rai.sed in 176^.) 
Now 12th Regt. N. 1. Major C. IWaii; 
Capts. A. M‘Leod, L. Conroy, W. W. 
Moore, J. Campbell, L. Bruce ; Lieuts. 
T. Ijamb, J. C Mansfield, A. Wrimit, W. 
3. Tliompson, A. Lermit, A. D. Gordon, 
F. Mullins, W.^A. Ludlow, J. L. Far- 
rer, R. H. Miles ; Ens. F. Co<'UCi'> 3. 8. 
Gifford. ^ 

2dRnn. ]2th Regt. fRaisbd' in 1757.) 
Now 1st Rcgt. N. 1. Major J. L. Gale ; 
Capts. B. Slssmore, P. Teulon, A. Ixi- 
ma.s, J. Re^, J. Bell; Lieuts. W. H. 
Sleemau, J.^Mansfield, J. Bunyon, E, R. 
Jardine, A. Fenton, F. Howeroft, T. 
Golduey, J. Corfteld, W. Innes^ J. 8. 
Hodgson ; Ens. A. Baiclay, H. Kirke. 

ist Butt. l.iM Regt. (Raised in 1797.) 
Now 26th Regt. N. 1. Major A. Oweu ; 
Capts. A. Trotter, J. Elliot, R Seymour, 
D. Bruce, J. Todd : Lieuts. (B. C.j W. 
Hodgson, B. Pmyis, P. B. Fitto^i, C. 
Smith, E. Sutherland, W. Grant, J. R. 
Biowue, G. M.S.Hobe, A. Watt. Q. Bur- 
ford ; Eiis. W. (Ben, W. Brownlow. 

2d Baft. lAth Regt. (Raised in 1797.) 
Now 27th Regt.N.I. M.ijor C. H. Baines ; 
Capts. H. Axrord, A. Roberts, C.^vage, 
H.Veruic, H. U. Murray; Lieuts. (B.C.J 
A. Gerard, G, H. Johnstone, R. Cole- 
brookc, H. Gordon, J. W. Uuubar, J. 
Nash, G. Hui.-h, C. J. Iluthwaite, J. H. 
D. Galiau, W. M. Tnttou; Ens. I. H. 
Hand^eomb. 

Is/ Rate, nth Regt. (Raised in 17,97.) 
Now 2(^th Regt. N. 1. Major J. Simp- 
son ; Capts. W. Hiatt, S. Swiulioe, A. 
Stewart, R. Armstrong, 11. C. Saiulys; 
Lieuts. (B. C.) J.T. Lowis.T, W. Incell, 
C. JX Wilkinson, J. Aitchlson, J. F. May, 
J. W. J. Ouselcy, U. W. Halhcd, W. Hu.- 
therford, H. C. Boileaii, J. A. Fairliead ; 
En.s. J. Cliesncv, U. Smith. 

2d Ratt. \Ml\Hegt. (Raised in 1797.) 
Now 29tU Regt. N. 1. Major A. (gallo- 
way ; Capte. B. B. Jenkins, R. Horyby, 
1). D. Anderson, C. Pearce, C. T. 0. 
Wc.ston ; Lieuts. (B. C ) J. A. Jchalch, 
C. H. Marley, J. Satchwell,T. M* Cawpf 
bell, P. Brown, D. Simpson. A, Hodges, 
(i. N. Irvine, W. Wise, H. kitz-Simous^ 
Eu.s. J. Bracken. 

\st Butt, im Regt. (Raised in 1798.) 
Now aeih Rcgt. N.I. M^jor H. E. G. 
Cooper; Capis. J. Garjicr, W. Pkkers- 
giU. J. k. WMlis. a H. HeptMSl. H. 
F. Wrougbtoiij liieuts. Hi. ^.G, H,, 
Hutcbiu.sT W. H. Whinfieid, J. Si,. 
Nicholson, T. M‘iy terry, J. .W- 
W, Payne. ,C. MftunJug, J. G. GAitlon, 
W, K. Leacock ; Eng. V* 1^ A* 
Jackson.. . 

24 Bait. l."»/A Regt. (Raised in 
Now 3l8t Regt. N.I. . 

Capts. H. David3on, D. Crbd;i^, 4- 
Ehuidhfun, J. F.Hyde, J. 
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(B« CO J. Thomson, F. S. Wigr^cns/H. 
Ingle, J. S. H. Wcstou, G. M. Cookr, J. 
M. HeptiustJill, K. N Town^lunid. J. W. 
Rowe, A. L. J^iiri?, V/. R. Coifit ld, Ku'!. 
R. Meu’zies, \V. Sam in. 

\it Hatf. Hit/t Ji/'gt. (Haiserl in 
Now. 3^(1 Kegt. N. L Maior Stalling; 
Captij. J. W. Lod-'t', J.. li.Stan, l\'liio- 
mas.An L.S\YiUi.>t«m, AV.C. Oili l, lacuts. 
C. Coventry, W. F. Steer, J. F\iie, ll.V. 
Glegg, S. H< tilean, C. Haldane, K. K. 
Spencer, A. Lewis, J. \U. C'oluuhoun, J. 
Campbell ‘ Kns. W. Miuliell. 

2rf Jliftf.Jjit/i liogt. (Raifecdin 171)8.) 
Now 33d Rogt. N. I. Major d. lla\ ; 
Capts. VV. Gowan, H. Hall, C. I). Apli’u, 

R. Agnew, A. F. Rldmiond; Lient.s. U. 

K. Lrskiiie, G. Barker, T. 11. P. Festing, 

A. Fuller, W, Vernon, J. W. .1. Roheit- 
Spn, G. Iriine, A. K. APMmdo, F. 
Hewitt, T. W. Holton ; Ens. It. llid- 
dell. 

\8t BattAlth Regt. (Itai.sed in 17‘)8.) 
Now lA4th Rcgt. N. I. Alajor E. F. Wa- 
ters ; Capts. A. Montgomeiie, M.C. Web- 
ber, W. Wafkinshu : W. Mathew, 'I'. 
Monteath: Lieuts. (11, C.j F. Hodg.'^ou, 

G. Grose, W. H. Maishall, C. W. Cow- 
ley, .1. W. Smith, W. Ual/ell, J. Hay, J. 
Shell,. J. Gresham, G. T. Mar.<hall ; En.s. 
'1\ Seaton. 

2d natt. \7thHfigt, (Raised in 171)8.) 
Now 3r)th Regt. N. I. Major R. W. Hal • 
dock J Capts. ('. H. Glover, J. J. Gordon, 

S. Mercer, J. Stuart, W. llajley ; Lient.s. 

B. Row, P, W. Grant, G. 11. Itobinson, 
J:T. Croft, S. G. Wheeler, W. J. Phil- 
lott, H. H. Arnaud, It. Angelo, J. Gibb, 

H. Aloore ; Kns. S. A. Lyon.s. 

Ut Butt. \^th Regt. (lUi.^cd in 1800.) 
Now 36lh Regt. N. I. Major P. Le Fe- 
vre; Capts. Wk Gage, W. 11. Salmon, H. 

L. White, C. Godhy, F. H. Sandys; 
Lieuts. (R. C.) S. P.C. Humlray8,( li.C.) 
G. Chapman, W. Gauleii, J. A. Haistow, 
J. W. Patron, C. R. llellew, W. S. Prole, 

T. L. Kennedy, H. 11. Sniitli, F. Tho- 
mas; Eus, A. E. Campbell, G. E. West- 
luacott. 

2d Batt. mhRegt. (Raised in 1800 ) 
Now il7th Regt. N. 1. Major C. It. Ken- 
nett ; Capts. C. A. G. Walliiigton, K 
Buckley, J. Herring, J. Ciaigie, '1. A. 
Mein: Lieuts. (11. C.) J. W. Ihuleaux, 

C. Griffiths, ,1. Paterson, J.T. Lane, H. 
Uoyd, J. R. Troup, V. Shoriland, W. C. 
Ca^tou, B, Scott, F. C. Milner ; Lns. 

UtBatt. mhRegt. (Raised in 1800.) 
Now 38th Regt. N. 1. Maj^or G. F. 
Baker: Capts. J. Aubcit, J- 
W. LedUe, . F. Rudedge, G. W, Moseley ; 
Ueuts. (B. C.) S. M. Horsburgb, fB.C.j 
W. Aidous, E. S. Hkwkins, W. Ilrown, 
F. 8. Hawkins, P. Craigie, G. Burney, 
T. C. Wilton, J.Blencowe, H. F. Brode- 
Hp; Eus. W. J. B. Knyvf t, T. H. Scott. 

2d Butt, mh Regt. (Raided in 1800.) 
Now 88th Regt. N. L Major H. Weston ; 
J, PaUnert F,<iranL fi. PctUngal# 
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y Cow Slade, A. Orr ; LiettU. (B. C.) y 
U W. 11. Earle, II. Monke, 

It. 11. Bin ton, H. 1’ C. Kerr, H. P. Hid«, 
iu (..uKtt, .). Roxhii'nh, W. PalmerTw. 
elirtoid ; Kiis. \\ . K. llav. 

l.v/ Raft. ‘JOZ/i tirgt, dtai>(“tl in 
No\n -Atli lUgt. 1. Major W. Nott ; 

( \\ . \ T. 1). L. Daiic’*, W. 

F. Tineinaii, H. Rnrney, J. .Stwubv; 
Licutb. H. M.ufanpihaj, T. It. Fdl. 

AV . lUniliain, \\ . .‘'i-iiior, ti. ThoiiiMiii, J. 
Ha>, S. F. Kamiah, .S. l^oiig, C, B. Hall, 
it. i Inity ; Ens. J.Tieinc}, \V, D. Kui- 
ne<l). 

•J<V 20//J M'/. (lUiRed in IHW.) 
Now lOih Regt. N. I. .M.xjoi '|\ Murrut: 
i'a|>t‘<. C. R..^kaidon, S. C. t'rooke, \V 
H. Hewitt, M. A. lluidnny.T, ila'>lani; 
l.ieul'*. J. ALton, J (). 1). .Miicgrall), 11. 
1). Cox, S. Coihelt, .\. AViiliumMon, 
W. ll.Synies, H. It. Margi.ne, J. H. Van- 
leneii, G. D. Johh'>tone, W. li. Ctniper : 
En.'). C. F. Itein.igle. 

IaZ Jt„tt 2Kvy /few. (Itai>ed in iKO.t.) 
Now 4 Lt Regt N. 1. Nlaior Pi‘.u'hj 
C.ipi'^. G. Hunter, .1. C. ttdell, 1). Wil- 
liamson, G. WafNon, 11. Sihhald; Lieuts. 
(ll.C^j .1. Steel, VV Rani'.uvJI.C. .APkeu* 
ly, T. Poluheie, J. Martin, \V. H. Hub- 
ton!, E. AVnnle, J. Cuinherlege, F. VV. 
lliieli, W. 'riilton ; F.ns. J. \V. V'. Ste- 
phen, H. .Vlj)c. 

‘2<l Ihitt. nst Rest. (Raised in IkO.I.) 
Now4‘Jd Regt I. Majoi VV. Suin- 
ton: Capts. '1'. Fiddes, R. Ros.h, It. 11. 
Wilkins, H. Hujer, .1. G. (dark.Hon; 
I/ieuis. A. .MHMnhon, J. 11, Neufvdle.ll. 
C. Cleiksoii, J l.iptrup, G, H. .hieksoii, 
y Lfesoii,A.M*Ke.in,.). (iihbs, It.Stew- 
ait.T. I)al>cll; Eik'«. VV. II. Gould 
\st Bait llud Regi. (Raised in IHO.l.) 
Now 4.1d Regt. N. I. Major VV'. L. Wat- 
son ; Capts.'!', C. Covtslade, H.G. Max- 
Well, J. 'I’ullocli, E. JeUreyii, J. Bour- 
dieu; Lieuts. (H. C.) S. Hart, W’. H. L. 
p'aithful, G. .M. Home, J. N.esli, W. G. 
Lennox, Hon. P. Sinclair, It. llalderstou, 
J. liaitlemaii, J. Wmirlljuin, II. Fowle ; 
Eii.s. J. Biiriiett, J, M. Fanmortli. 

2d Batt. 22d RpKt. (Raised in 180:i.) 
Now 4UU Regt. N. L Major E. t. 
iliowiie; Capt.s. 'I*. J. Anqgetil, O. 
Stubbs, K. Newton, Sir R. CoUpj^nn, 
Bt., U. MLMullin; Lieuts. W.H. Wdkt*» 
T. Hes VuuY, M Hughes, R. II. Pem- 
berton, H. Browne, S. Earle, Ji. Cauip- 
l>elV H. M.wkmto.sh, .\. Welttiw H. 
Lyell; Eus.'IA Dixou, 

Ist Butt. 2:hd Regt. (ItHiscd In 1803.) 
Now 4r, 111 Regt. N. L J' 

8011 ; Capts. 'I . (longh, 1 . W or^U-y, I . N. 
Jackson, W Stirling, 1. NoloO; LIcuU. 
(B. C.) T. Waidlaw. (B. (A 1 • 
iueen, T. Waid, C. M- Wade, H. E. 
l^igut, C. Bin rowes, VV. EllU, C. Brik keti, 
J}. WiBmin>, IL Basclcy; E ns. K. Camp- 
bell, R. VV. Fiaxer. 

2d Butt. Regt. (Raised lu lbOJ.) 
Now 4Gth Regt. N. 1. - Mmor 0. B 
Captfl. C. wVBrooktv A.^pieni, J. 
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ston, A. Howburgli, J. Brandon : Lieuts. 
(B. C.) J. Hi Waldron, VV. B. (Jiitlle- 
stOttCi H. If. Barnett, M. Giigg, W. Fra- 
ser, F. lUchardsou, J. Jones, C. 
Guthiie, J. C. 'ru<lor, J. Russell ; Ens. 
W. T. iSavarv, F. Bennett. 

U/ Butt, mh Iteet. (Raised in 1804.) 
Now 47th Regt. N. I. Ma^or W. C. Bad- 
ddey: Caj»(s. E. B. Craigie, T. Duiidas, 
R. W. Pogson, F. W. Frith, B. Blake; 
JJeuts. (B. C.) T. Bolien, A. (»oldie, F. 
Jenkins, J. S. Winfield, H. T, Raban, 
H. C. Williams, P. Deare, N. J.Cumber- 
lege, C. Troup, J. IMacxlonald ; Ens. T. 
J. Rocke, G. 0. Armstrong, E. C. Mac- 
pherson. 

2tl Butt.2ith Rec^t. (Raised in 1804.) 
Now 48th Rcgt. N. I. Major G. 1). 
Hoathcote; Cants. J. Craigie, H. M. 
Wheeler, 11. A. Thomas, W. Hough, J. 
Johnston ; Lieiits. W'. ISnge, J. Bedford, 
D. Sheriff, T. Fisher, R. Raban, F. C. 
Smith, E. Brace, C. H. S. Freeman, A. 
Charlton, A. T. Lloyd ; Ens. G. Byton, 
C. Boulton. 

Ijf^ Bait. 25th Regt. (Raised in 1804.) 
Now 4lHh Regt. N. 1. Major J. Tod ; 
Cants. J. Wilkie, J. C. B. Parke, J. R. 
Knight> H. Caldwell, U. Mason ; Lients. 
(B. C.) R. H. Philipps, J. Mackintosh, 
G. F. Agar, it. C. Macdonald, G. T. S. 
Sandljy, J. G. M'Gregor, J. White, J. 
F. Douglas, J. Wyllie, R. Codriugtou; 
Ens. J. W. Michell. 

2d Butt 2UthRegt. (Uai.sed in 1804.) 
Now 50th Regt. N, 1. Mmor W. H. 
Kemin ; Capts, J. Drysdale, G. Boyd, R. 
Blackall, J. Par.sons, A. Smith; Lieut.s. 
V. li. Palmer, W. W. Rees, H.R. Iinpey, 
R. C. John.soii, H. J. White, J. Graham, 
C. J. Lewes, J. Saunders, D.Balderston, 

F. Trimmer; Ens. J. H. Hampton. 
\ithutt2^th Rtgt, (Raised in 1804.) 

Now hist Regt. N. 1. Major E. Day; 
cants. S. Hawe.s, J. Trelawny, T. Frb- 
.bishei', H. C. Barnard, J. R. Wornnm; 
Lients. (B. C.) J. Price, G. S. Blundell, 
J. Somerville, H. Brown, T. Robert.'!, 

G. A. Currie, J. Finnis, J. Pollard, C. 
Griffin, D. Ross; Ens. C. Baseley, C. 
Cheape. 

2d Butt, 2Uh R^gt. (Rai.sed in 1804.) 
Now 5’2d Regt. N. 1. Maior W. Dunlop ; 
Capts. D. Presgrave, G. Kingston, F. G. 
Lister, E. B. - Pryce, J. W^. Douglas; 
Lients. F. Auberjonois, J. G. M‘Bean, 
J. Macau, A. Grant, J. Hewett, G. W. 
M. Gore, H.Lork, T. P. Ellis, F. Moore, 
8. Stapleton ; Ens. 'F. H. Shuldham. 

ht Butt. 21th Regt. ^Rms^d in 1804.) 
Now Regt. N. 1. Major J. Canning ; 
Capts. H. F. Denty, W. Reding, H. A. 
Moutfioinerie, N. Wallace, J. Hoggan; 
Lients. W. E. B. Leadbeater, W. Bar- 
nett, W. Heysbarn, W. D. Conway, 
Mercer, C* H. Wlntour, J. D. Douglas, 
V. Campbell, O. W. Span, F. Hunter; 
Ens. L. C. Brown, |i. Vetch, 

2d Butt. 27th Regt, (Raised in 1804.) 
Now 54th Regt. N. L Major M. Tl)u- 


raas t Capts. T. Young, W. Cmminghara, 
G. A, Vetch, W. H. Hayes, W. iHaruer; 
Lieuts. J. Kerr, C. Penrose, C. F. Ur- 
quhart, W. Ewart, A. J. Austruther, H 

U. Osborn, A. A. L. Coni, W. F. Beatr 

son, R. F. Burnett, H. A. Boscaweu; 
Elis. B. Stew;frt • 

Bfrtt. 2Ht/t Regt. (Raised in 1815.) 
Now 55th Regt. N. I. Major Fr Sack- 
ville ; Capts. H. T. Seyer, 8t Watson, 11. 
Home, T. Dickenson, G. Bryant; Lieuts. 
(B. C.) J. H. Simipouds, W. P. Welland, 

F. J. 8inip.son, J. Scott, ,H. Jellicoe, 
P. J. Fleming, Hon. W. Stapleton, E. 
Squibb, A. Clerke, W. Frrotn ; Ens. R. 
Nelson, E. Meade. 

2d Batt. 'Z’dth Rrgt. (Raised in 181.5.) 

‘ Now .'iCth Regt. N. I. Major H. Wrot- 
te.sley ; Capts. W. S. Webb, A. Hardy, 

G. Young, G. U. Pemberton, H. Dick ; 
liieuta. O. Phillips, A. G.irstiu, (>. B. B. 
Hetzler, D. Thompson, H. W. Bellew, J. 
Dade, D. L. Kiehardsou, A. J. Fraser, 
W. Peel, D. Bamfield ; Ens. C. Gra- 
ham. 

Ut Batt. 2m Regt. (Rai.setl in 1815.) 
Now 57fh Regt. N. 1. Major J. Swintoii j 
('apts. I). Barron, 11. Morrieson, J. Vyse, 
W. Martin, W. Badenaqh : I>ieuts.(B.C.) 
A. Syme, (B. C.) E. Hen mg, (B. C.) J. 
8. M.u>hall, G. C. llolro\d, N. Jones, H. 

V. Cary, R. E. J. Kerr, A. T, Davies, W. 
M‘l). Hopper, W. A. Smith ; Ens. G. M. 
8herer, E.Danall. 

2d Butt. 2\i(h Regt. (Raised in 1815.) 
Now 68th Regt. N. 1. Major W. Wilson ; 
Capts. J. Hunter, T. M. Black, J. Fm- 
shard, 11. C. M. Cox, C. E. Davis ; Lients. 
(B. C.) r. Williams, F. Welcliman, W. 
'IMmer, W. 8argcnt, A. C. Baillie,. J. 
Patou, E. M. Oir, E. A. C'urabcrlege, W, 

G. J. Robe, G. A. Mee ; Ens, J. C. LumS' 
daiue, H. Hunter. 

\st Batt. 'M)th Regt. (Raised in 1815.) 
Nofv 59th Regt. N. 1. Major J. Pe-tter ; 
Capts. E. Browne, W. M‘Kie, E. Fitzge- 
rald, G. Moore, J. Cainphell ; Lieuts. (B. 

C. ) B. Woolley, (B. C.) A. White, T. 
Webster, J. E. Wat.son, J. W. H. Tur- 
ner, H. Wilcox, G. Kjnlock, J. R. Tal- 
bot, P. Grant, E. J. Watson; Ens. F. 
Winter* W. Anderson. 

2d Butt, m/i Regt, (Raised in 1815.) 
Now 60th Regt. N. 1. Major C.Bowyer; 
Capts. 8. Laud, J. Home, H. Norton, P. 

H. Dewaal, J. F. Berguer ; Lieuts. (B.C.) 
A. Dickson, (B. C.) ,J. (touldhawKe, C. 

D. M'Kenly, C. Fitzgerald, J. R. Ouae- 
ley, E. Moi’shead, W. Whitaker, T. E. 

A. Naplctou, C. H. Cobbe, F. V.M‘Grath; 
Ens. (S. Cox, W. Riddell. 

let Butt. rM St, Regt. (Raised in 1823.) 
Now Hl.st Regt. N, 1. - Major C. Martin ; 
Capts. J. A. Hodgson, G. P. Wyjner, W. 
Gregoi 7 , T. Hi^orth, B. Stewart; 
Lieuts. (B. C.) J. C. Wotherspoon, (B.Cj 

B. Maltoy, J. Tomlinson, J. 11. Stock, R. 
A. APNaghtep, VV. Forbes, -W. Glasgow, 
J. C. Sage, R. C. Jenkins, G. Cumme; 
Rn?. J. B. Hobioson, P, P. I'uf uer. . 
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2rf Butt, Rfgt, f^Raised in 1823.) 
Now 62d Regt. N. I. Rlajor B. Roopc ; 
Capts. E. B. Higgins, A. Dick, J. Wat- 
kin.s, R. Bccher, F. Crossley; Lieuts. 
(tt. C.) B. Aslie, (B. C.) H. G. Nash, K. 
Marshall, F. J. Bellew, G. E. Britten, R. 

R. Hughes, G. H. Cox, J. H. Smith, J. 

O. (Bdhara, W. M. Ramsay; Kns. H. 
Beaty. • 

Ur Bait. 32rf Jlegt. (Raised in 1823.) 
Now 63d Regt. N. I. Major S. H. 'I’od; 
Cants. A. Lockett, J. Anderson, J. Har- 
ris, T. Reynolds, G. Jenkins: Lleuts. 
fB. C.) R. B." Ferguson, (B. C.) J. B. 
Smith, J. H!*"Mackinlay, E. E. Isaac, R. 
M*C. Pollock, R. Wroughton, Hon. W, 
Hamilton, W. Hoggan, R. Houghton. E. 
Carte ; Ens. W. C. Orrasby, W. Biddulph, 
W. F. Grant. 

2d tiatt. 32</ Regt. (Raised in 1823.) 
Now 64th Regt. N. I. Major N. Bucke; 
Capts. 1. Maling, P. Brewer, T. Robin- 
son, C. Andrews, J. Davies : Lients. (B. 
C.) W. Jover, (B. C.) F. ^^ackcn^ie, J. 
R. Aire, P. C. Anderson, VV. Bignell, 
F. Candy, N. Lowis, A. Wilson, K. F. 
INIackenzle, A. Knyvett; Ens. F. Kny- 
vett, C. B. Kcnnett. 

Hr Bdtt. Regt. (Raised in 1823.) 
Now 65th Regt. N. I. Major J. Dda- 
main : Capts. F. Walker, F. Wollocombe, 
J. Pelrson, G. W. A. Lloyd ; A. Hervey, 
Lleuts. (B. C.) G. J. B. Johnston, (B. 
C.) W. Bacon, R. W. Wilson, F. I. 
Boyd, R. 'IVtylor, G. 1). Roebuck, G. 
iVining, C. Fowle, J. T. Ixiwc, J. Wh te- 
ford; Ens. D’Arcy Preston, G. Ci- 

'Md Regt. fUaised in 1823^) 
Now-66th Regt. N. I. Major J . A . Sh^- 
well ; Cants. W. Skene, P. M. Hay, W. 
James, P. Orant, 11. F^^.ster; Lieuts. 
(B. C.) J. Grant. H. A. Newton, 11. De- 
iamain, H. Pant, M. <>• White. 11. U- 
White, A. B. S. Kent, J- 

vett, J. Hludjoii ; Ens. W. .Souter, J. h. 

3il/i Regt. (Raised in 1823.) 
Now 67th Regt. N. I. Mnmr A. St»ae- 
!i»m : Capts. T. Barron, W. A. \aus, H. 
T. Smith W. Grant, J. Smith ; Lif'its. 
(B. C.) A. M‘ Mahon, (B. C.) R- S. Phil- 
linos, H. Lawrence, L. Vaiisandaii, J* »>• 
&n,G.llifr, J. Frederick,!' Smith 
A. M. L. Maclean, F. Macrea; Ens, J. 

Boss, H. O. Frederick. 

2d B««.34rt Regt. (Raised in \fU) 
Now (iSthRegt. 

Capts. F. Young, G. B. feU, 

H. Wilson, N. Penny ; Eieuts. ( B. C.) J. 
Thompson, c. Iliomby, t. 


Ihompson, v.. . 

R. P. Fulcher, A. G. Bard, G. H. White, 
O. H. DalW, S. Twenilow, W. t . A. Sej- 
luonr, E. J^kson ; Ens. A. , 

Wm. CASEME^iT, Liem.Col. 
Sec. to Gov. Mil. Dep. 

' fcri.ocohs. 

Vnrt unOidBt. May 13.— Assist, Surg. 
John Bnmctt, attached to the civil station 
Oriental Herald f Vol, 3. 
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of Agra, is permitted to ni>K^ to the 
Mannhus for the benefit of his health, ami 
to be absent fivin Bengal on that mTOHut 
for twelvemonths. 

'Hie nndennentiotKHl offiem ha'ing 
ix'>pectively forwardinl nKHlicaUTiificuteN 
from the Cape of Good Hojx*. tlieir leaxe 
of absence is extended to llie^tcs speci- 
fied op|K>Htte to their names ; 

Lieut. O. R. t'mimnelin, of 1st Regt* 
Light Cavalty, to the lKtliSi‘uteinlHT 
Lieut, T. Lamb, l2th Ih'gt. Native liifim- 
tiy. Barrack Master 2d Division, to the 
1st Novemlver 1824. Lieut. P. W. Griuit, 
of the 17th Uegt. Native luf.uitry, lU*vc- 
nue Surveyor, to the lOlh November 1824. 
Lieut. P. C. Audeisoii, of the .12d Hfgt. 
Native Infantry, to the 17tU March 1825, 

MILITARY Al’POINTMF.NrS. 

ffead Quarters, Cdleuttu . — May II. 
Biev. Capt. A Dickson, ItOth legt. N. i. 
to be Adjutant to the Dacca Proviiiciul 
Battalion, Foit William. — 13. Cant. F. 
Sackville, 28th regt. N. I. to Ik* Agent 
for Army Clothini', 1st DivUlon, vice 
Facrati resigned. — iH. Lieut. L. Ken- 
ncuy, I8th legt. N. 1. to he .Adjutant hi 
the Ruiigiwre I.iglit lulantiy, vice Wal- 
lace, who resigns.— 20. Lieut. C. Bracken 
to he interpreter and Quarter MasU*r t4> 
the 4.5th regt. vice Not»m, killed ; Lieut. 
W. Fraser, 40th regt. to act as Adjutant 
to 45th icgt. vice (irigg, killed.— 27. 
Lieut. Col.G. Svviuey, of the regt. ot Ar- 
tillery, to be Principal Coimuisjguv of 
Ordn.mce, vice Kaithfuil re.sk'iicd; .Ma- 
jor William M‘Quhae, of the regt. td 
Artilleiy, to be Principal Deputy Coni- 
inlssary of Ordnance, vice Svviuey prd- 
moted to a Lieut. Colonelcy; Captaui S. 
Pailby, of the icgt, of Ai ti lery, to be 
Agent for Gun|)owder at Allaliahad, uco 
iandsay promoted to a Lieut, tkilonelcy; 
Captain R. »• Kiiltou, Assistout.to ibo 
Agent for Gnu CaniagCM at CossiiKire, 
t.. be Agent for Gun Carnages, Ac. at 
Futlyghur, vice Blown, nroniohd to 
Lieut. Col. Commandant of a hattalioii ; 

Lieut. Col. Commandant Hi ovyii is di- 
rected to retain charge ot^ the Agency at 
Futt’/ginir till Captain Fulton ^ 
enabled to relieve him ; Capt. Jamrti 
Tennant, of the regt, of 
Assistant Adjutant 

vice Pollock, proimded ; C-ipi L Maung, 
y.f thP 64th regt. N. 1. to Ik* Agent for 

Army Ctolhingf-^d Division, vice Hiwiu*, 

iirniiioteil to a Lieut. Colonelcv. Laid. 
S joh^tofi, of the 46th regt. 1. to 
a* Siih-Asslstant to the Hon. Comi>aiiya 
stud n »oc««ioi. to W;at, ,nonjotvd 
a Maioiity; Capt. 'nioroa, WaMon, 
of the 2</ regt. Ear<i|)caii Infantry, to he 
?\,rt Adjutant of Fort William, rfee W il- 

f«n?ry. I- aW|i»t‘'.I 

of this Presidency .-'31. Mnj. wtn. 

3 D 
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O. Martindcll, K.C.R.^ is appointed to 
tlic coiuniand“t)f the Cawnporc Division 
of tlio Ariuyj l/icut. F. b. WWggiUs, 
3 1 St rcgt. N. f. to be Adjutant and Quart 
ter master, vice Weston, promoted; 
Lieut. E. Monshead, 60th rcj^. N. 1. to 
be Adjutant, vice Graham, promoted; 
Lieut. C. S. Barbaric, 16th rcgt, N. 1. 
to be Adjutant, vice Ciaigie, pro- 
moted.— June 3. The Governor-Gene- 
lai is pieased to appoint tiie under- 
mentioned OtlRcers to be Brigade Majors 
to suppiy existing vacancies in the Esta- 
blishment ; Capt. R. W. Pogson, 47th 
regt. N. L; Lieut. E. A. Campbell, 3rd 
regt. L. C.; Capt. R. Rich. lUth reg.N.I. 
to be Fort Adjutant at Allahabad. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Calcutta . — June 2. Assistant Surgeon 

P. Stewart, M. D. to the Medical Charge 
of the Artillery details, and Detachment 
of his Majesty’s 44th regt. under Orders 
of EmbarKation for Special Service, and 
Ofhciatiijg Assistant Surgeons Vignolet 
and Tem ple are to act under his instnic- 
tions ; R.r. K. Oliver is appointed tem- 
poniry Assistant Surgeon on this Esta- 
bli«hiuetit; Mr. J. Meuzies is appointed 
Assistant surgeon, date of arrival, May 
10, 1824; Assistant Surgeon Henry Ca- 
veil to perform the Medical duties of the 
Civil Station of Berlibooin, vice Sullivan, 
permitted to return to the Military branch 
of the Service, Assistant Surgeon Sullivan 
accordingly placed at the disposal of his 
Excellency the Commander in Chief; 
Assistant Surgeon J. A. Lawiie, M.I). 
to perform the Medical dutlc.s of the 
Givll Station of Rajesliahye, vice Harri- 
son, permitted to proceed to Europe on 
Furlough on account of Ids health ; As- 
sistant Surgeon H. Han is to perform the 
Medical duties of tlie Civil Station of 
Dacca, vice G, Lamb, promoted. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

Head Quarters, Cnlcutta.^May 8, 
The Commauder in Chief taking Into 
consideration the incoropeteucy to de- 
cide on the case of a WurrantOtficer ofdic 
Garri.son Court Martial, which tried and 
dismissed from Ids situation, Mr. J. 
Winn, late Steward and Apotiiecary at 
Fort Marlborough, and independently 
of such illegality of procedure, the dis- 
proportionate severity of the sentence to 
the substantial guilt of Mr. \^iiin ; his 
Excellency, on those grounds, is pleased 
to restore him to the rank he held on 
the list of Subordinate Medfcal OfliCeris 
at the date of his dismissal by tlie Gar- 
rison Court Martial. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fort fFllliam. — May 18. 12M fleg t. In* 
/antry^, Emsign R.U. Miles, to beldeut. 
vice Dew, deceased. 

16M Hegt. N. ^'.JSrevet Capt. A. L. 
Swaiiston, to of a Company, 

vice Lester^ dec«{ised^ dated iO 3cptj, 


1823: Ensign J. Campbell* to be Cleat, 
vice ISwaiiston, promoted, dated 27 Oct, 
1823. 'Fhe nhoermentibned gcpticmen 
are admitted to tlip service on this Es- 
tablishment, as Cadets of Cavalry and 
Infantry, and are promoted to the rank 
of Cornet and Eii'iign respectivoly, viz. 
Cavalry. — Mr. R. D. Brooke, date of 
arrival 12 May. • 

/«/tfnrry.— Mr. E. S. Maling, date of 
arrival, 3 May. 

The following . promotions are also 
made : ** \\ 

r’nra/ry.— Eleut.Col.W D.H.Knox,to 
be Lieut.- Col. Commandant of a Brigade, 
from 12 Dec. 1B23, vice Fawcett, de- 
ceased; Major F. J. T. Johnston, to be 
Lieut.-Col., from same date, vice Knox, 
promoted. 

Infantry.— hxcnt.^QoX. J. Paton (since 
deceased) , to be Lieut.-Col [Commandant 
of a legt., from 15 Feb. 1824. vice Dew- 
ar, deceased; Lient.-Col. G. W. Max- 
well, C.B. to be Lieut.-Col. Commandant 
of a regt., from 15 Feb. 1824, vice Paton, 
deceased; Major W. C. L. Bind, to be 
Lieut.-Col., from 15 Feb. 1824, vice Max- 
well ; Major W. Brookes, ditto. 

‘2nd Hfgt, N. /. — Capt. H. Grant, to be 
Major, from 15 Feb. ; Brevet Capt. E. 

1. awrence, to be Capt. of a Company 
ditto; Ens. W. Stewart, to be Lieut, 
ditto, in succe-ssion to Bird. 

9M Hrgt. iV./.— Capt. H. W.Wilkin- 
.son, to be Major, from 15 Feb.; Brevet 
Capt. J. Rind, to be Capt. of a Company, 
ditto; Ens. S. Williams, to be Lieut, 
ditto, in succession to Brookes. 

lOfA liegt. N. /.—Brevet Capt. R. Co- 
ventry, to be Capt. of a company, from 
15 Feb., vice Fell, deceased; Eus. H. N. 
Worslcy, to be Lietit. ditto, vice Arm- 
strong, killed; Lieut. H. M. Graves, to 
rank from ditto, vice Faithful!. 

34//# Jiegt. N. /.—Ens. F. Macme, to 
be Lieut., from 27 April, 1824, vice 
Woodie, deceased. 

, 20//# /R/b»/rw.— liieut.-Col. W.T. Tho- 
mas, to be Litut.-Col. Commandant, 
from May 2, 1824, vice L. Ttiomas, de- 
cea-sed; Major H. E. G. Cooper, ta be 
Lieut.-Col., from the same date, in suc- 
ces.sion to W. I'homas, promoted. 

Mt/i liegt. N. I. — Capt. J. Garner, to 
be Major, Brevet Capt. and Lieut. G. H. 
Hutchins, to be Capt. of a company; 
Ens. C. R. Eyre, to be Lieut., from May 

2, 1824, in succession to Cooper, pro- 
moted. — undermentioned gentlemen 
are admitted to the service on this Es-* 
tablishment, in confonnity with their 
mipointiuent by the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, as Cadets of Cavalry 
ahd Infantry, and promoted, the former 
to the rank of Cornet and the latter to 
that of Euslgii, leaving the dates of their 
commissions for hiture adjustment. 

Cavalry.— Mr. W. L. L. Scott, Mr. H. 
Moffgtt, aud Mr. D, Wiggins, date of 
anriYal, May 19, 1824* 
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dat6 oC ar- 

rivw an fort William, May 18, 1824 { 
Messrs. A.O. Frauds, j. Yomiffhasband, 

G. Milled, J. D. Nash, 0. H. VVhitcfkJd, 

K. Ytfutifl, K- S. Lloyd, L. Hone, H. 
Iloyd, G. Abbott, 11. H.T)unbuil,*H.T. 

J. W. H. damicsou, J. Powell, 

A U. J.;^winton, P. Inuea, L. M. Kerr, 

K. Kellyr J- 9. Davies, P. G. Nicolav. C. 

IL Leicester, E. U. Spilsbuiy, '*'• F- 
Hloh, G. M. Pilgrim, date of arrived at 

Fort William, .May ID, W21. 

87 M FoofA4At^i. J. Ke 4 ncUy, to be 
Brevet Capt,, dated Jan. V l8i4. 

lioyol i/arfwM.— Lient. J. Cooke, to 
be Brevet Captain, dated 1st July, 1B18. 

Ath lAgM Drngiions.-^Uwi^L Lieut. C. 
Byrne, from the I7thldgbt Dragoons, to 
be Capt. by pitrehase, Vice Pratt ap* 
j)oiiited to the 7th Dragoon (luaids, 20th 

im Light Dragoons.— UdKW. Henry 
Stones, to be Capt. by pt^dnise, uce 
Crawfurd, who retires, 2.>tli Dec. 1^2.1 , 
Cornet Chaa. Strange, to be Lieut, by 
um-cliaae, vice Stone, ‘2.>th Dec. i »-.>•, 
Chas.Bigge, gfot. lobe 
cha.se, vice SttMige, 2,th Dec. 1815. 

ut. Foot. —Cm. Barton Tension, from 
haif-pay 7*2nd Foot, to be f apt, vlc« 
MitcWl, apooiivted to thcDfuli ^ 
Dec. I82;t; Bus. J. Clayton Cowell, to 
Lieut, vice E. Mahiwarmg, deccaseo, 

* Edward C. lynch, gent, to 
be Ens, by nurebase, vice A. Donald wbo 

retires, 11 til Dec. 1 8’2iL 

20M Faot.—Cm.O. Bolton, (‘‘om tbf 
half-pay Nth Foot , to be Cnpt. vwe H. U 
Horseley, who exdianges, 4th Dec. 182.. . 
Cant. U. B. Burro wes, ivotn the both 
Foot, to i» Cant, vice J. Goidtiap, wlw 
exebanges, Isl March, 18-d. 

c. »« 

I imit vice D H- Kennedy, deceased, 
•kh Nov. 1822 j Oent. '''i'*™,’ 

ftom the Rojai MUjtwy toI cBC, w be 

\icii Trant appointed to the Jotli foot, 

^^ 4 ^ 4 ^rio^Lieut. J . Atherton, to take 
the I’ank of Brevet Captain, irom llih 

^i'^'i-Ueut. R. O. C. Coote, from 

uiT^ic^ r“?. to the 

vice Muirspn, deceased, 

Frankland> ft«m the f o^, 

htGf-piiy 34th Foot, to be Uwt, w 
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B. Newton, who exehaiitje#, 4th Dec, 

/Irej’cf.—Capt. K. l.utyens, ofihelOlh 
Foot, to be Major in il«? Aruiv, .Mh July, 
18-2:1, 


f/>g/U f}rn(i(tOM.—\Acy\\. B. 

P. Brown to iteCapr. oi .I'i'roop wjilmut 

S uduii^e, lice W. .Suitb, dwca»!t*d, 
ay Iw21; Cornet B. Hare to Ijc Ueiit. 
witiumt purclia.<c, lire Broun, promot- 
ed, :► May lr24; Kns, \V. t hilders from 
the 41st regt., lobe Comet, vice Hare 
promoieil, .'> May '8'ii. 

27. — ^The undermentioned Gtntlemen 
are admitted to the Sei vice on this Eh- 
t.ddishnient, in conlonnlty with their 
appointment by the Hon. the Court of 
Dii eetors, as Cadets of A i tillci y , Cavalry, 
and lufautrv, and pionn.led to the muK 
ot -id Lieut., 'Cornet and Kih. re«|H'Ctii-ely, 
leal ing the dates of their eominiMiomi 
for future adjustment. 

JrtiUerv.-nt. E. D’Arcy 'I'mld, date 
of arriv,ai .it Foit William, 22 .May 1824. 

rntaln/.-Mr. W. W. Appevley, date 
of arrival at Fort William, 20tli May, 

m rival at Fort Wilburn, 2t)th Mav, 1^4 , 
Mr. G. Gillmun, t itto ; Mr. W- J . 

.I'Uto ; Mr. H. C. Taltml, M M^ 
W. J. Cade, ditto; Mr. J. W. HlrV , 

■’’tuV Oovciwr-gcMwml in j* 

nlew.! to nwhc tho following 
m the. Ordnance LomintssHii.it depart 

:i;si,r(r.rif.i’’ivxr.^. 

not including the Mlnjw 
Miiga/.ines and Asseerghur Denot. 

Assistant - Coimm^^aries Joht 
ward.s and John Cross, to be Depnty 

'^^In^Si.tant-C^mmirsanes m 

Foils B* 

Arthur NV-.ilker, aud A. Bouty, w m 


Koboit Bfiinfr, Ifrw; "'S| 

"‘S' f nil ‘’tondS.^ ‘arc wanfrng 

Conductors are appdniol. 

To ic Sub- d W.«<*v» »f 
d G 2 
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son, of the late l«t batt. 26th regt. N: 1. ; 
Sen. Maj. 8. Dutton, of the late 2d batt. 
6th regt. N. I. ; Sen. Mb}. W. Mumford, 
of tlie late 2d.batt. 10th regt. N. I. ; Sen. 
Maj. J. Foster, of the late 2d batt. 2l8t 
regt, N. I. ; Seij. Maj. Step. Patman, of 
the late 2d batt. llth regt. N. 1.; Seri. 
Maj. C. Gale, of the late 2d batt. 2Uh 
regt. N. I. ; Serj. Maj. J. Earles, of the 
late Ist batt. 3d regt. N. I. ; Serj, Maj. 
J. Graham, of the late 1st batt. 21 st regt. 
N,I. ; Sent. Maj. J. Graves, of the Sirmoor 
batt. ; Serjt. Maj. W. Clarke, of the pio- 
neer corps : Seijt. Maj. G. Ashmore, of 
the late 2(1 batt. 28th regt. N. I. ; Serjt. 
T. Hogan, of the town guaids, Calcutta ; 
Sent. Maj. U. Smalley, of the Kuinaoon 
local batt,; Serjt. Maj. J. Fairweather, 
of the late 2d batt. 17th regt. N. I.; 
Quartermaster Serjt. J. Stewart, of the 
artillery re^. ; Serjt. Maj. G. Purdy, of 
the 6th light cav. ; Serjt. Maj. J. Ihomp- 
son, of the Gorruckpore liulit infantry ; 
Serjt. Maj. D. Wheeler, oi the late 2d 
batt. 14th regt. N. I. ; Serjt. Muj. O. 
Greene, of the late 2d batt. 26ih regt. 
N. I.; Sent. M.Turvey, engineer’^ de- 
parment, Hansi; Serjt. W. Haves ma- 
gazine Sent., Dinapore ; Seijt. W. Hme, 
Park Serjt. Cawnpore; Brigade Serjt. 
R. Urquhart, artillery regt.; Quarter 
Master Sent. L. Cordon, artillery regt. ; 
Bazar Seiit. J. Morris, artillery, Duiu- 
Dum ; Brigade Sent. J. Bolds, artill^ery 
regt. ; Serjt. W. Blake, arsenal. Fort 
TOliam; Serjt. Maj. G. Edgar, of the 
late 2d batt. 22a regt. N. I.; Seiit.W. 
Haywood, of the Hon. Comp, s Euro- 
pean regt,; Serjt. Maj. T. Hall, of the 
fiamghur batt. 

JSjptras.^Ungs^e SeqE J. Copper- 
waitc, of the sutUlery reirt. ; Serjt. Maj. 
W. Hunt, of the Orissa Provmq^ batt. ; 
BHgad© ^jt. J, Powncs, of the ai uUery 

*^4th Light i>r(3t^cotw.—May 31. Cor- 
net M. 8. D. St. Quinton to be Lieut, 
without purchase, vice Anderson de- 
ceased. Dated 2 May, 1824. , 

^7th Foot,-^lM\xt.H, M. Wamwnght 
ibranh as Brevet Capt. from Uth Jan. 
1823* 

lliihLight Dragoons 1 . C. John- 
son, gent, to be Cornet by purchase. 
Pated30th Oct. 1823. 

' I3tti Light Drc^'cxmi,— Capt. H. Hey- 

agfisJS's’SA'&s® 

. Jst Reg, /’nor.-— Lieut. C. Eyre to be 
Capt by.purdiase, vice Mpsses, who 
retjna. Dated 13 Nov, 1623.— Ensign J. 
Stoyte, in be Lieut, by Ditto ; and E. 
Macplirson, gent, to be ensign by Ditto, 
inSessiom* Dated ISthl^v. l823. 

20th RegFoot.-CMU R., G. Howley, 
from Foot to be Capt, vice Harnsou, 

ft. 

from »5th Foot, tolie 

purchase, vice Brown, Bated 2d Oct. 


1823.— Lleht. G. S.CtdlefroirtJIALlgJit 
Dragoons to be Capt.,* vlte Jc*nwn. 
mtSd :^0th Oct. I8‘.a. , 

47th Beg. Fool— L ieut J.PasiCy to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Keays. Dated 

^^67 tJ^FooL— Ensign A. H. B. Pilfdld, 
to be Lieut, without purchase, vjee La.s- 
celles decasi?d. Dated 30th Oct. 1823. 

Ist Reg. Etirop. 

Jorden, to bel^ieut. from 27thMay, 1824. 
vice Beauchamp.' 

The uiidennentioned ventlemen are 
admitted as* ^Cadets, and promoted to 
Ensigns, Mr. J. Laiiig, date of arrival, 
19tb May, 1824, appointed to 47th regt. 
2d June, 1824 ; Mr. C. W. Haig, ap- 
pointed to Olst regt. 

rOSTINGS. 

Head Quarters^ Calcutta. — May 8. 
Cornets J. Woore and A Wiieatley b) 
Ist L. C. at Sultanpore ; ‘ Ensigns R. B. 
Lynch, U. F. M‘VitLe, J. Iveson, and E. 
R. M^waring, to 2nd batt. 10^ regt. at 
Barrackpore ; As^fc. Surg. J. Nicholl to 
2nd batt. 34th regt. N. l.--May 16. Asst. 
Surg. G. Hunter to 2nd batt. 14th regt. 
N. I. vice Graham.— 17th. Cornet R. D. 
Brooke to 1st regt. L. C; at Sultanpore ; 
Ens. 0. S. Malingio 2nd batt. lOrti irgt. 
at Barrackpore. — 18th. Bre. Capt. N. Wal- 
lace, 27th regt. N. I. td 2d bait. 23d regt.; 
A.sst. Sure. B. Mncledd to jfnn the troop.s 
at Chittaibng.-iyth. Surg. R. Paterson 
Ist batt. 13th regt. to 2d batt. 31 st regt. 
at Bcriiampore ; Asst. Surg. Carte, of 2d 
batt. 31 3 t regt. to 2d batt. l3th regt. N. I. 
at Chittttjong; Asst. Surg. Halkerton, 
now at the Presidency General' Hosmtal , 
is to proceed to Chittajong.— Slst. 'cabt. 
A. H. W(Jod, 15th r^gt. Ni 1. to Gl^itrC^t. 
at Barrack pora— 31 Bt. 'Fhe detachment 
for-H. M. regts. under the charge of Oipt. 
Mouutgan-ett, 87th regt., haviutf attived 
in Fort William, that officer will accord- 
ingly place himself under the immediate 
orders of, and mak© over the men, to, 
Capt. Butler, of the .59th regt, - llie de- 
taeWeut of the 13th regt., under Lieut. 
Bower, will be imited to the ti’oops now 


Idadtdy 

WIKI nivsc ucmiia ; ....tSOO 00(1 

Crawford, and Eiis. 'Lngard, 14th re^. ; 
IJents. Long and Hector, htith reghr^pt. 
Mountgarrett, Liejits. Sargeant, <)’FIA- 
heity» HiU,andEennelly; Ens.* ITmmaS, 
87th regt. The uaderMaeiltioued Cornets 
and Ensigns, arc -poated as foBovra :’Cw- 
nets W. L. L.Ck)t4>, H. Mloffatt, B. 

gvus, and W. W-Anperlef, U; * 

Sidtanpore ; Ehs- W. Murray^ J 
regu at Binapooi J Ena, 



Bwiaton, P.'itmea,. 

regt, Barrackpofb ; Eaun J^D^NasB, J.B* 
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Da?^, F. Nicolay, E. R. Spilfiburt, T. 

Filgrim, to the wiiig 
of 6251 regt. at Barrackpore; Ens.t3. H. 

G. Oillman, W, J. Rind, H. C. 
aWbot, W. J. Cade, and J.W. Hicks, 

68th re^. Barrackpore.— June 3d. Ens. 

G. Sherer. 57th regt. N.I. to 16th 
rcgt. at Barrackpore.— 4th. Conductor W. 

Thorjte, and Sub-conductor J. Stewart, 
of the. Ordnance Cominiasariat, to the 
Depot at Decca. 

" MADRAS. . 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St, (Jeorg , April 8. — Mr. J. Bird 
lobe Judge and Criminal Judge of Sa- 
lem; Mr. W. Sheffield to be Judge and 
CriminalJudgc of Canara; Mr. J. Han- 
bury to he Collector and Magistrate of 
Uajahmuudry ; Mr. F. W. Robertson to 
be Collector and Magistrate of Bellary.— 

May 31. D. Hill, Esq. to be Chief Scci’c- 
tai-y to Government; Mr. J. Babington 
to DC Principal Collector and M^lstrate 
of Canara ; Mr. J. Nisbet to be Collector 
and Magistrate of Chingteput. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George^ March 6. — Senior 
Sub-Conductor W. Inverarity to be Con- 
ductor to complete the Estiiblishment ; 

IJcut. J. N. R. Campbell, 2d regt. L. C. 
to be Aid-de-Camp to his Excellency the 
Commander in Chief from 4tli inst., vice 
Campbell.— 16*. Capt. W. Kelso, 13th 
regt. N. 1. to be Paymaster to Light Field 
Division of Hyder^ad Subsidiary Force 
at Jouluah j Lieut. W, Prescott, 2d regt. 

N. I. to be a Sub-AssUt. Coni. Gen. vice 
Ellaway deceased ; Lieut. G. B. Greene, 

Madras Europ. regt. to be a Sub-Assist. 

Com. Gen. vice Sherriff* j Lieut. C. Evans. 

•18lh regt. N. 1. appointed to commatid 
company of Golunoauze stationed at Tri- 
chinopoly. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George, March 16- — Assist. 

Sur. E. Chapman to be Deputy Medical 
Storeke^r in Doab, vice Harwood pro- 
moted: Sub Assist. Surgeon Patterson 
Jo do duty under Garrison Sur. of F ort 
St. George, vice Gray. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Ftort St, George, March 12tli re^. 

N. r. Sbu. Eos. J. Pope to be Lieut., vice 
Carter deceased, dated Jan. 20, 1824.-- 

9. Lieut C. H. Warre, hoi*^ fmm iHt to :id batt., aou Lapt. i . 

ArtUlefy,to be Adjutant, vice Wyiich; ^ :blto Istliatt. of .\rt^ 

Uew. F. F. Whyn rates, horse brigade of , , J^Jsnrg J . Anncsley jxwtcd to 

Artillery, to be Adjutant, vice Courwu j ■ n |^n«UH ; Hurg. J. 

Mgt, AT. /. Sen. Ens. E.C. Man- Rtli regt. t .. 


1824.— 16. Messrs. J. C. Power and J. S. 
Du Vprnet admitted as Cadcti of Artil- 
lery, and promoted to Ens. 

MEDICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Fort St, George, March 9.— Sen. Asst. 
Sur. J. Harwood to be Sur. via* Dalton, 
dated Sept. 17, 1823; Sea, Assist. Sur. 
J. Smart, M. D. to be Sur. ila* Goldie, 
dated Jan. 1, 1824. 

REMOVALS AND POSTIXOS. 
Heud-Quarten, Feb. 16, 1824.— Comet 
W. G. C. Dunbar, lately po-^led to 5tli 
L. C., to do duty M*ith 2(1 L. C.imtil arri- 
val (»f bis regt. at Triehinopoly. 

/VA. 20.— Cornet J. K. Watts, lately 
pO‘(tcd to 7tb L. C., to do duty with 8Ui 
L. C. ; Eiih. K. Cluttnbuck, lately posted 
to 2d bat. PJtU N. I., t(» join at Fillore ; 
Kii.s. T. Coles, lately posted to 2d lyit. 5th 
N.I., to join at Cnddap.ah ; Ens. A', Mac- 
(|ucen, laUdy posted to 1st halt. 19th N I., 
to coutiiiut* to do duty with 2d batt. 25fli 
ditto ; Ens. W. W. Ross, lately posted to 
2d batt. 1st N. 1., to join at Quilon : Kns. 

B. Heyne, lately p(>sted to 2d batt. 5th S. 

1., to join at Ciuldapah ; Ens. J. Dickson, 
lately posted to 1st batt. iSlth N. L, to 
loin at Belgauni i Ens. E. Hawkshuw, 
lately posted to 2(1 batt. I9ib N. I., to join 
at Kllore. , 

Feb. 23.— Assist. Sorg. J. Balnbridgc 
to do duty with H. .M. 41st regt. 

/VA. 25.— Lieut. Col. J. RohwU, C. B., 
removed from .Mb to 7th regt.; L. C. Lieut. 
Col. J. Doveton from 7tb to 5lli regt. li. 

C. : Lieut. Col. C. Hodgson removal frimi 

9th to llth regt. and 2(1 halt.-, hiait.tol. 
H. G. A. Taylor removed from I Itii to 9th 
regt. and Ist batt. ; Lieut. Col. D. C- Kf«*»y 
removed from 1 7tb to 15th regt .wid 2d Utt. 
Lieut. Col.T. Stewart removed from i.it/i 
tol7tli iTgt.and 1st batt. ; J-'r' 

ran removed from .itli to 7fb ^gt. I^X. 
.Snrg. J. Kellie remmed from 7tb toftth 
regt. L.C.; Maj.G. M.Stcnart (bitoprom.) 
of 1st regt. posted to 1st batt. 

Mtfrcf 3.-Lient. H. '1*. HitfWns rr- 
iiioved from 2d to 1st batt. 

Lieut. G. W. Wblatlcr froni I st to 28 halt, 
of same regt.; Lieut. C. Davinier, 1.5th 
regt., to do duty with 1st batt. Pioiicew ; 
L& G. J. Hamilton. 2d regt., to do 
(lutv with 2d bat t . Ploiieel^i . 

H.-Ueut. W. Oomnort*, 22d 
regt.. removed from 2d to 1st natt, and 
Lieut. A. Abani from Ut to 2(1 batt. sami! 

I0.-C»pt. }. N. AM, 


Hegt. iv. M. .aeii. 

Aiufcto be Lieut., vice Annealey deceased 
datad Jan. 15,1824. , , ^ oa 

March li— fhe undertoentloned 2d 
Ueuto. 6f A^ery are P**o»»»otcd to Ijl 
Llcuu. ; J. G. Dalzell, June 1 1 , 18!g ; J. 
T. BaWwin, No». 17, 1823; J. Back, 
Nov. 1823; and T, Jon. *7, 


fstto 2il Stt. ‘1th 

J. Lawder to do duty with 1st hnit 
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regt ; A^. Sprg. J. Bkk(L M. O,, 
mOK^d.fyom Mntc y/ifk H. M- 4iMi 
rcgt.anduositQatq lOtkregf.ftnjil»tT^tt,i 
Assist. $uiK. J. B^inbrite removed 
from doing duty with H. M. 4l8t regt. to 
do 4u^ with Iscbatt. Ist regt.; Assist. 
Surg. U. Richardson removed fix)m doit» 
duty V^idci* Superiuteading S.urgeoti or 
northern division, and posted to Rurop. 
Regt. ; Assist. Surg. J. Barton remov^ 
from 2d Nat. Vct» Bat. to do duty with 
B.jM. dlstii’gt. 


BOMBAY. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Bombaff Castlet June 7.— In con- 
formity to General Orders by the Right 
Mou. the (iovcvnor in Gouncll at Fort 
William, dated May 6, 1824, the Hon. 
♦he Governor in Council is pleased to 
notify that the regiments of Kuroi>ean 
and Native Infantry arc from tins date 
divided into two, numbered as regiments, 
and finally separated as follows : 

Burop. regt to form 1st Eu.rgt. 

2d do. 

IstGr.rgt.Utbatt 1st Gr. regt. 

24 bait 2d Gr. regt. 

,2d N. I. Istbatt lid regt. N. I. 

2d batt 4th regt. N. I. 

M N. I. Istbatt 5tli regt. N. I. 

2d batt.. , # . (5th rej^. N. 1. 

4th N. I. let batt.... 4 7th regt. N. 1. 

2d batt bth regt. N. I. 

6th N, I. Istbatt... .. 0th regt* N. 1. 

2d batt 10th regt. N. I. 

. €th N. I. IstbaU. ... lltlire^. N. I. 

2d batt..... 12th regt. N. I. 
7th N. I. 1st batt Flth regt. N. I. 

2d batt. ... 14tlire)^. N. 1. 
8th N. 1. Istbatt 15th regt. N. I. 

2d batt.< ; . . l^th reft. N. I. 
0th N. 1. Istbatt 17lli regt N. I. 

2d bgtti. V.. 18tfa regt. N. !• 
10th 1. Istbatt 18th regt N. I. 

2d batt 20th regt. N. I. 

llth N. I, Istbatt 2lst regt N. I. 

2d batt.. ... 22d re^. N. L 
12th N. I. I8t batt 23d regt. N. 1. 

2d batt.. . . . 24th regt N. I. 

The offeers of cavjdry and infantty, 
after the promojdopSj from the yank of 
M^)or ^wnwgra, are posted reglment- 
hlly as follows ; ‘ 


JJght Cavalrg* 

Uf Rett. Major U. 'Hiomas*, Capts. 
K DawsiHi, H. Wilkins, H. MeWlte, B. 
SahdwiUi, Pi Hunter; Liduta. 

E. Sparrow, C. J. Conynghara, J. Md-. 
d€^ll, H, Fawcett 8. Poole, R.D.M* Ken- 
ale, H. Wilkes (two vacant) ; Cornets 
fbve vhcani). 

2rf Regt. M^jor C. F. Goi-don ; Capt.s. 


Hobihsoh, A. |Jnjnh«Tt, W. C, 


TImUlier, A. BdlkmaiAd, ChM. 

B. JeiTis, W. Haipond, H. laAcabb; J. 
Snthei'land, G. MarshaE ; Lientk. 0. J. O. 
Paul, iVt Stack, O. A. Wooc&ouse, J. K. 
E. Johnstone, W, H. Ottey, C. H.«4^1a* 
mame, E. Walter, A. p. Gweme (two 
vacant; Comets (five vacant) 

JEuropean Regiment, 
let Regt. Major C. Maw; Capts. J. 
Elder, G. Taylor, C. Ovaiis, S. Robfcon, 
John F. (Osborne; Lieuts. J. Watts, C. 
Walter, C. Hagart, T. Stalker, R. Mig- 
nan, M. Elder. John Hobson, N. Strong, 
W. Wade, R. L. Crozier ; Lieuts. A. Ore 
and T. Tapj), Snncniumerary to Esta- 
blishment ; Ens. T. Stirling, G. Fraser, 
(three vacant). 

2d Regt. Major J. J. Preston; Capts. 
J. Sheriff, J. Little, W. Henderson, R.O. 
Meiiton, G. C. Taylor: Lieuts. C. W. 
Watkins, S. J. Smith, E. Stewart, J. P. 
Cumining, W. Burnett, A. P. Hockiu, J. 

B. Philipps, W. C. Bell, F. Cox, J.Thomp- 
son ; iJcnt. P. St. John, Supernnmeraiw 
to Kfitablislimcnt ; Ens. H. M. Cosby, G. 

C. Palling (three vacant ) 

Native Infunh'y. 

Ut or Gren. Regt. Major J. Brown ; 
Capts. J. B. Dunstemlle, J. Giant. J, W. 
Falconer, A. Morse, J. Reynolds ; Lieuts. 
T. R. Billemore, T. Clibbom, A. I. F, 
Stenton, J. G, Lascellps, G, H. S. Fen- 
wick, J. S. Down,T. Donnelly, E. Hunt, 
J. Phillips, B. HaiTcy : Ens. H. B. Camp- 
bell, G. H. Gordon, B. Stark, A. C. Heigh- 
ton (one vacant) . 

2d or Gren. Regt. Mtjor J, Morin ; 
Capts. R. Robertson, W. Inglis, D. Capon , 
A. N, Riddell, D. Forbes : Lieut*. W. 
Rollings, T. Graham, J. Hardy, H. C. 
Teasdalt?, G Boyd, J. Campbell, W. C. 
Freeman, A. Hand, J. K. Glo^, G, Lc 
Grand Jacob ; Ens. E. Neville, J. 0. Mu- 
die, J. C. Bowater (two vacant). 

3d Regt. Maj. D. H. Bellaeii; C^ts. 
C. B, James, J. Cocke, J. Hancock, X S. 
CautioK, G. Taylor ; Lieuts. J. Flutoy, C. 
Crawley, C. Johnson , R. Payne, H . Cooko 
H. G. King, H. Stephenson, J. Maijori- 
banks, W. H. Clarkson, O. Cui^yJt Eu*. 
W. A. Wroughton, J. Hallet, /.Weight 
(two vacant). 

m. Regt. Maj. C. Oi-ay; Capts. S. 
Hughes, F.Hickes! T.Gordon. W. fipnift, 
J. M*ClillBm ; Lieuts. C. F, Elderton, E. 
W. Jones, G. C. Robluaoti, F. C. Parge, 
J. H. Chalmci-s, G. J. Jameson,' J.' D. 
Smythe, J. S. Rartisay, T. W-'Ottley. K. 
W. Honfier; Ens. B. Bourchler,' H. J. 
Lamotte, K. A. Lawrei^ (two vacant). 

6M Re^. Major T. Pleire; Capts. J. 
Gibbon, J. Crutckshanks, W. filler, J, 
W. Aitchison, P. M*«:cever; Uent*. J. 
J. L. Mathews, F* T. J. H. 

Woodhonid, J. Fawcett, / B. K-'Lcrm, 
W. Macan, G. T. Parry, W. Itonsel, 
P. Cni'stalrs, C. P. B. IVeacott; Bns. 
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Invewity, E. M. WooO» A. Hwv, T- 
j^ighton, W. K Ouulop; I4eut«. li. R- 



Wcnii, C. H. Hi\rt, T. divkfioii (two va- 
cant). 



Brett, H. Wood, W. Uni 
win (cuaie vAcant). 

MhJieef. M^dor P. Fearon ; Capts. G. 

ChallQn,H. Taylor, E.Towsey, H. Adams, 

O. . B. Aitcbiaou ; Lieuts. W. F. Hewitt, 

W. K^*a, H. Spencer, K. Carthew, W. 

N. T.JSmeo, B. Justice, U. A. Ba\Iy. H. 

Gibson, W. Maxwell, H. HartrEns. 

J. Uidouk, K. Farquhar, J. 13. M. dillaii- 
ders, G. Graham (one vacant). 

7th Rc^, Major T. Movgau : Capts. D. 

Wilion, J. Keith, J. Graliam, J. B. Scclv, 

G. C. Massey; laeuts, G. Lloyd, .1. C. 

Parr, G. St. B. Brown, P. iVI. Melville, 

G. Hogg, J. V/. Gordon, J. B. (ilemik*, 

J. 0. Thompson, J. Cooper, H. Stock- 
ley ; Ens. E. Skipper, C. Ellis, G. Stock- 
ley (two viicant). 

8M Re^t. Major G. 'fweedy: Capts. 

G. Arden, H. Newton, W. U. Iwbertson, 

P. Sharpe, T. Marshall ; Lieuts. Diuiia- 
re.vi, h. Sandwlth, J. Neville, W. .1. 

Brown, C. Uichards, U. Sillar, A. Li- 
vingston, A. W. Maclean, B. Finlay, F. 

B. B. Keene ; Ens. C. Pavin, U. Fuller- 
ton (two vacant). 

iUHR^itt. Major C.W.Ellwo()d j Capt.*'. 

U. W. Fleming, S. liong, H. D. lluhert- 
son, S, Powell, J. Fai qubarf^ou ; Lieuts. 

P. W. l^ouget, J. A. tTOsbv, G Smith, . , ^ , 

M. M. Shaw, W. W. Dowefl, J. E. Hall, Julmson, 1. Piobjn, H. M;icaii, 1. B. 
T. Bell, O. Poole, P. Dawney, H. T. Fon^tcr, W. Campbell; Fj"'*- ^ • J* f • 
Lancaster; Ens, C. 8. Morton, W. S. Pottinger, D. Davidbon, W. I), (ruik- 
Adams, B. Marsh, G. Wikon (one va- 
cant). 

lOM Regt, Major C. Whltchill ; tapU. 

G. A. Rigby, T. Palin, M. L. Oallway, J. 

H. Bellasis, C. F. Hart: Lieuts. R. Mel- 

drnm, C. Cathcart, E. Halluin, J. C. Pey- n H H 

ton, D. Liddell, J. I). Browne, H. Pel- ^on, H A. 

ham, J. G. Hume, J. Beck, U.J, Little- Fawcett, P>k/o/il , hus. H. 

Ivood J Ena. J. Hay, D. J. Powell, J, B. 

Bolla.sis (two vacatit). 

1 Ith Rest. Major A. Robertson : Capts. 

W. Gordon, M. Blackail, A, W.^Brown, 

J. G. Richaids, P. D. Oltev; Lteutj. . • 


W. Wilkie, O.. Sanderson, C. ll.i’.%lom‘s, 
C. BenlH)W, G. Mae.m, W. W.ud, J. 
Hawes; Eu« T. Mitchell, J. F. Forster, 
G. S. BiuHti, J. .hukson ^one vacant'. 

KiM Jinst. M.tjor A. C. H. lauiiy ; 
Capts. J Suodgnws, K. HaitKerticld, V’. 
Pa>iic, .1. S. Iredell, J. li. GoodUlT; 
Lieuts. H. L. Anthony, G. F. IVnley, J. 

B. l^eton, l>. (J. Dutf, ll. F. 
Hopkins, C. H. WVlls, J, Whiuker, U. 
W. Lukin, U. Ciispiii; F,n’‘. C. Hun- 
Ut, C. .\. Stewaul, J. Clu v'hjie (twt* 
racfint). 

i7//» Hfcf- M dm ('. Garraway ; Cnpt'i. 
P. \V. IV (liar, U ' 11 J>>ke.', A. ll ( amp- 
hell, .1. T. Kill.-!, .''impsmi . Lit nfs. W. 
Stilling, J. II. M. Lu)ken,B. KingKtmi, 
A. F. llaillet, K. H. Blllamore, A. F. 



. J. Uoyd, J. Wbitmoie (one vacant). 

12M Re^t. Mmor W. Meail; Capts. 
.J. W. Giidiam, J. H. DunsterviUe, I. 
Roe,.J. ClnuQs, W. Caialet; Lieuts. A. 
T. Reid, G. Clarke, C. H. Johi^ou. W. 
-Reynolda, W. H- Jackson, S. Hcunell, 
Hughes. F. F. N- V. B, For- 
tune, C.F. Uwrie, B. SeUwood; Ens. 
, O. 'Fl^er, G. M‘Donell, T, Maughaa 
(two vacant). , „ „ . 

laM Major J. Morse; Capts. 

H. A. Harvey, R. Stamper, H. Potiin^r, 
R, Btttheriaudt Lieuts. W. H. 
field, Q. P. Lc Messurier, H. C. Vlc- 
/ tor, R. Twwmd, T. H. Wyu^r. C. s. 
. Stewnrt, B. Butt, A. R. J. S. F . 

^ Rnbemmk. D. M. Scobie ; Eus/ F. N. B. 
- Taker, J. Burro wes, R. Slwrtreed (Gvo 

Majors. Davies; Capta.J, 


shanks (two vacjuu). 

18M Real. MiyorW. Mmison; CapG. 
J. Levingston, .M.SopnlU, ICHurle, G. 
Moure, J. Wmthy, liicuU. J. Addison, 
C. F. A lly, E. K. M. Willoughby, H. N. 
CoiBelUs. C. C. Uehi’nafk, J. S. dimic- 
soQ, H.Jai 

Fawcett, , . . , 

Webb, G. G. Midct, G. Johuson (two va- 

‘^‘^19#* Regt. Mapr?* 

Capts. B. Gerraub, J.M'Iutlrc, X Adwi- 
80 U. W. Nixon, G- F. PrUu;d ; CIcu 
White, J. H. Irwin, t ”»{1' 

cock, il, M. M. Cooke, G. .L Mwit, H. 
Hampler, J. Swanson, C.Morley. G. 
Thori»ton; Ens. 11. Jacob, 0. toustabU, 
W. P.F:yrc (two vacant). 

2Qth Jiegt. Major A. J. <>• 

Cauto, F. Hm>me, A. Syiuour, D. W, 
Sli^w, S. H. Siordett, J. 

W. F’miuett, F. Apthorp, R. BolWcj>^- 
J. We.stly. J. Hawkes. J. K. H. 

Hobson, 1’. Candy, H. 

Wall; l5ui. J. Mud, C. Shirt (tnrcc va- 

“Sli/ Begt. W?j« 



W'lUil. MUor ¥. 
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lAleUtjrence. 


W. Jtordi^etS W. >7oton, R* W. Smith, H 
Kctaririgton, O. M*Int(»n,JH..CrBeiow, 
H. j. Parkinson. J. Hale, W. P. Phipps, 
L. W. Hart; Ens. Fi Aniaiiid> R. Long, 
J, Tyndall (two vae^otj. 

23d Majcir; H. R. Deschanips ; 
Rf Barnwell, M. B. Bagnold, Q. 
J^w1lMttiR.Qdlby, C»Ncwport;Lients. 
J..^nKln, J. »oott, H< Lyons, 6. More, 
J. Wa^ins, W» F. Barlow, A. T. Le Mes- 
surter, B. P. Ramsay, A. Woodburn, J. 
Liddell; Eiis. M. uiberne, B. W. Gau^ 
tier, P. F. French, T. C. Noad (one va- 
cant). 

24/A Regt, Major D. Barr: Capts. J. 
P. Napier, J. B^clay, W. Ogilvie, R. 
Waite, T. D. Morris ;Lieuts. T. M. Bail- 
lie, W. F. Alien, R. Ord, J. Outran;, T. 
Briffis, J. Hall, J. F. Morris^ C. Denton, 
*£.. Rurgess, W, Stewart; Ens. E. M. 
Earle, F< Durrack, H. N. Ramsay (two 
vacant). 

State of officers of Bombay Artillery 
and of Corps of Engineers as now con- 
stituted: 

Regiment of Artillery. 

Col. Jdhn Baillic; Lieut. Cols. Com. 
H.Hessman, G.B. Bcllasis ; Lieut. Cols. 
C. Hodgson, K. Wliish,^ F. H. Pierce; 
Majors R. M‘linosh, S. R, Strover, B. 
Hardy; Capts. L. O. Russell, A. Camp- 
bell, J. Moor, R. Thcw, W. G. White, J. 
O. Griffith, A, Mansoii, T. Stevenson, 

■ W. K. Lester, J. Barton, F. Schuler, R. 

' Forster, T. Groundwater, W. Millar, K. 
Willock; Capts. F. P. Lester, S. J. C. 
Falconer, G. W. Gibson, J. Laurie, J. 

• Cooke, W. H. Foy, J. W. Watson, A. A. 
Auldjo, and J. Walker, Supernumerary to 
Esta^bment; Lieuts. C,*D.Blachford, 
.R. Lyons, Mv Law, W* Morley, M..C. 
Decluzeau.W. Jacob, T. D. WatKlui^ J. 
Llpyd/Jt'J. I-ieeson; O. Veadell,^ J. SSn- 
dal^ E. Stanton, J. H. M. Martin, J. 
W.’Flwr, T. Sutton, J. T. Leslie, F. 
B/nlth, A. Rowland, F. J. Pontardant, 
Ww Cpghlmi, N. Lechraere, M. F. Wil- 
lowy:: J. S. Webb, W, Brett, C. Lucas . 
H* W’Tttjelyan, T. E. Colgrave, T. Rl- 
^iidonj'J; W. Lewis, H. Stamford ; Ist. 
Lieuts. W. F.Whitlie, H.W, Hardy, H. 
Sutton, J. Gtot,‘ W M, Webb, B. A. 
Pl^tOiaraoii. (C. Blood; R. Wardep, T. 
Od^er, ana J, Liddell, Supernumerary 
IP Esitablishmeut ; 2d Lieuts. T. H. 
HeaiUieote and E. B. Prother (fourteen 
vacant). 

' .inie nine Captains and ten 1st 
Lliptbpaiita extra to the Establishment 
wlU .be -returned supemuiaerarY' until 
qpon effective strength' by ch- 

*. ... Corp^of Snguwert. 

Col. W. H. Bl^ford; Lieut. Col. 
W. BroQKSj Lieut. Cpls. % A. 
Cow^, S. CoodftllJw; '^oir E. ii, 
BeUasia, J, S4B.PniBiu^p4t 


Dickinsop, J. Hawking J. Nutt,>R.'^or- 
don, T. Remon, L^ J. Frederick, R< Pou- 


O* riUiilia X • V^UVA4UU| X' • IVX 

llvray,' C. W. Grant, A. C. Peat, R 
Forster (six vacant) ; 2d Lients. (seven 
vacant). 

The Governor in Council Is pleased indi- 
rect that Lieut. Cols. Commandant A. 
Wilson, P. Dunbar, and Wm. Turner, 
and Lieut. C<)ls.«P. Delamotte, H. Smith, 
and G. Litchfield, be permanently remo- 
ved from Infantry to Cavalry; and further 
to notify, tliat the entire corps of officers 
now in the Cavalry, are wholly removed 
from the infantry, and that their promo- 
tion will depend henceforth on the Ca- 
valry alone. 

June lO.—Sen. Assist. Surg. W. Pur- 
nell, D. C. Bell, and Wni. Fi-aser, to be 
Surgeons on new establisluuent ; date of 
rank 1st May 1824. 

llie Commander in Chief is pleasctl lo 
direct that the Colonels. Lieutenant Co- 
lonels Commandant, and Lieutenant Co- 
lonels of Cavalry and Infantry be posted 
to regiments as follows * 

Light Cavalry. 

U/ Regt. Lieut, Col. Com. W.lVrner, 
Lieut. Col. H. Smith. 

2(i Regt. 1/icut. Col. Cora. J. A. Wil- 
son, Lieut. Col. G. A. Litchfield. 

MRep. Lieut. Col. Com. J. P. Dunbar, 
Lieut. Col. P. Delamotte. 

European Regiments. 

\st Regt. Col. S, Wilson, Col. W. Sand- 
with. 

2d Regt. Col. J. W. Morris, Lieut. Col. 
D. Campbell. 

Native Infantry., 

Ir/or Gren. Regt. Col. C, Boyce, Lieut. 
Col. W. Hull. 

2d or Gren. Regt. CoL H. P. Lawrence, 
Lieut. Col. F. F, Staunton, CiB. 

3d Regt. Col. J. Skelton, Lieut Col. 
G. Brooks. 

4/A Regt. Col. R. Lewis, Lieut Col. A. 


5/A Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. G. M^Ko- 
ftochie. Lieut Col. H. Tovey. . ' 
fi/A Regt. Lieut, pol. Com. B, W, t). 
Sealy, Ueut Col J. Hickes. 

7/A Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. D. Leighton, 
C.B., Lieut Col. J. Mayne. 

8/A Regt. Lieut. Col. Cbm. J. Smith, 
Lieut. CoL W. Grant. , ' 

9/A 7/r^/. Lieut. Col Com. T^Cofselhs, 
€l.B., Lieut. Col. J. Taylw. ^ 

10/A /^/. Lieut Col. Com. E. Bakei*, 
Lieut. Col. E. G. Stnauns, G.fif. ' 
lUh //eg*/. Lieut; Col Com. D. Protfaer, 

C.B.^ Lieut Col.'O. Mitfo^rd. 

t2/A Lieut Col Coh^^l M. 

.ihirt’ Ueut Cwu: it. 
Kemp, Lieut; Col. V. Kehuedy, 
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Wfi Lleui. Col; Com. H. S. 0>- 
boi^e,U€tit. Col. T. litirford, 

I5fA Beet. Ueut. Col. Com. M. Ken- 
nedy, :C.B., U^t. Col. J. Sutherland. 

ie/yi Beet. Lieut. Col. Com. H. Roome, 
tleUt. Col. H. H. Hough. 

I71l% Beet. Lieut. Col. Com. J. Cun- 
nlni^iSUQ, Lietit. Col. W. Mile.s. 

18/A Beet. Lieut. Col. Com. J. F. Dy- 
son, Lieut. C^l. F. D. pallaiityiie. 

’ '19/A JHefft. Lieut. Col. /Lorn. W. 1). Cht- 

Lieut. Col. 

J/nri»f Lieut. Col. Com. 

Lieut. Col. 1. Kennersly. 

23rf Beet. Lieut. Col. Com. A. Ailchi- 
-oii LieX Col. E. W. Shuldham. 

24/ A Lieut. Col. Com. W. Roome, 


^'on SLut^'f the advanced season of 
the year, tlie offitef .s of the N ati ve I y , 

vrho^ve been removed from batta- 
lion of a reahneut to another, will con- 
tone to do W their present corps 
until 1st of October next, or until furtht r 

”"strffoBlfOi>-, cltUor Rcnoial or |■.■Ri■u<■u- 
tal whose appointments are racatod h> 
their present promotion, will continue to 


jlct in them wndl relicrctl ht those spe- 
cially appointed to succeed tncm. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

ArrOINTMRNTS. 

yfpnV 27.— Sen. Midshipman C. Bar- 
nanf to be a 2d Lieut., vice Sjienwr di*- 
ceased, date of rank 24th AnrtI 1823 ; Sen. 
Midsliipinan R. Low-e to he a W Lieiu., 
vice Cogau promoted, 4tn Mav 
Sen. Mtd‘»hipman C. Well.'* to do a M 
Lieut., vice Harris promotnl, Sen. MW- 
..liipnmu K. W. I'ourll to Iw « 2d I.lout.j 
vice Sawyer promoted, Ptli Mav lo-;| 
Sen. Midshipmau W. laiwe to be a *jd 
Lieut., vice Uo'ic pronu)U‘<l, lOtli July 
182H : Sen. Mid'*hipmm» C. Annstitmg lo 
be a 2d Lieut., vice Barnard decea^d, 
20th Dec. 182:1 ; Sen MhL upiuau } . H. 
Rvoadhead to be a 2d Lieut., D«V® 
deceaVed, 2 ,Mh Jan. I82t ; Sen. MidVhV 
men j. Harrison and J. H. 
be ^d Licuts., \ ice Uiclmid-don and i\ dM*u 
promiiid i .‘in. Midshipnien Wm. Bry^ 
and (1. R. Corehain to la: -d LUula. oil 
aiitfinentation, 1st March 1824 ; 

A. Huntley ti be Lumt., ‘tnd S;. . 
Mid-^hipnian W. Inpith-den 
i/icut., vice Tanner pi'onioVed, Uth ApiH 


18 — Sen. Midshipman J. IR 
llaiSto tir .Vil l.icut.,vi« Nl.lidccou- 
^cd, ‘27th April 18*24. 


niRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BENGAL. 

ST Z n Hutch?n-T,.E.i;Of 

Bordwan, the My m J- ^ ^ ij,.ut-CoI. 

a «on. 1<^. At E«inpt^, U>e lady o 

B.Mun^hy. of a son. 

at Calcutta, Mr*. J- ^ v 'v,cholaa of a «»”• 
5 ?. At Ohlnsurab, M«- j of b 

30 M Calctttw. '1“ '**1 J A. lUc- 

fSJiulofMwKi. 3i.AtAmiK«.th,ua, 

iJlieut lUckey of a aan* ^ 

to Jao^jVih UauKbt« of 


on^;W'rc»* 

CornmaiMtHm J J J ' , 4 ^, Ui Mim 

EuMRO t slier, 1 . • H , 

Smart; a«.i)thtrr of ihc 

loie Capt. Gmiiich J "",, ‘ t„ MIm 

top, Ksq. 1 K K Rwlngocf. 8. At 

Cawnporc, Major-Gcn. U , RbU- 

A. LTlcmndiU, ^*'*1, nion;"n. «4fi* of 
3 . Mr '/■ Un* eccoimI »»« 

G. M. inl-T of ihr 

W. Baton, j ^ 

Rpvrnnc. H, Mr . St/ J. 

llaslehy, " 1 icU.-G-" l» d”- 

Mficdonuld. b (’nlcoftii. 3 . Harr, 

Hrrvice, ag^ 46^^ iH. At 


•WficnwiiuiM. At I (ircu'^n. > 

Hrrvire, ap:^ ’ 0 ^ iH. At Hrtamporr. 

Jnn. b»U ; u ’rne, of the Hecret ftopa^ 

M- E-di.. J..*""- 

MADRAS. 

^h. 
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Shipping intklUgence. 


of c®pt Faltoa, M^)or of BrigjiM 
ter. o. At Eogapoorem, Mrs. G. D. Lairf of a 
daachter. 10. The lady of P. Clegliom, Esq. of 
R daughter. 27. In Black Town, Mrn. G. J. 
Mackintosh of a son. June 27. AtRypior, the 
lady of Lieut €. V. Agnew, C. B. of a son. 
SK). At Bellaw, the lady of Lieut. R. p. Mell. 
25th Regt. N. I. of a daughter. July !<>• At 
Tricbinopoly, the lady A- ^B. Peppin. Esq 
Acting Garrison Surgeon, of a son. 13. At 
Madras, the lady of Major Napier, of a son. 
14. At Baulghauty, the lady of Capt. R. Gordon, 
Bombnj Engineers, of a son. At HydeiabaU, 
Ml'S C. Britain, of a son. 

Afm-riaoes.^Mny 10. At the Blaok Town 
Chapel, Mr. E. IT. Ararhy to Miss A. H. Bwk- 
mnn. July 16. At Madras, T. StophenHon, Es<l. 
to Miss E.,L. Yates. 

i>ea/Ai.— May 1. At Nagpore, the laiH of 
C. 1). II. Maokon*le, of Madras Aitilleiy. 0. At 
Poonainallee Road, Col. W. Marlay, 
tluarteimaHter-Oen. aged 47. 10. i-apt. K. 
Wilson, 14th RegtN I 21. Mrs A. Cnssimne; 
at Poonamallee, Dr. .1. Kellie. Acting GaruMn 
Surgeon. 24. At Vellore, Lieut F. J- Bair/p 
IstBatt llUi Regt. N. I. nephew to Sir D. 
Baird, Bart. June t. At Madras, Mr. W. W. 
Stanhope, Dep. <’om. of Grd nance attached to 
the Arsenal. 2. At Madias, Mr. Conductor lu- 
yeratlty, of the Arsenal 27. At Betgaum, 
Capt M.Kemlile, DtRegt. N. C. Assistant Ad»t 
Gen. to the Field Force in the Dooab. June 20. 
At Vizagapatatn^ J. Smith, Esq, Collector and 
Magistrate of tuat district. 3u, At Juulnah, 
Mr. Aas'i'tant Surgeon C. Mayo. July 2. At 
St Thomas**, Agnes, daughter of Lieut. Gray, 
H M.’s 4dth Regt. 5. At Salem, Mrs. Hunter. 
, 8, Mrs. M. Poton. 11. At Uuilon, Captain 
' J.D. W. Rand, 15th Royal N. I AtVlzlna- 
«ram,Mary Boswell, wife of Capt (r. Wilson, 
IMh Regt. N. L Capt. F. Mountlord, Deputv 
Snrveyor-Genc'rnl ot India. 13. At Arcot, J. 
A rratt, Eh(|. Veterinary Snigeon. 14. At Ban- 
galore, Capt C. F Prile, Assistant Quarter- 
master-General of the Array on the Madras 


EgtaWisluiient. \9. At MAdfM, Capt B. Bi- 
shop, Madras Artillfery. 2|. At Madras, Mrs. 
T. Mouat. 


BOMBAY. 


BirtAs.— May 23. At Bombay, the lady of W. 
M'Donald, H.C.’s Marine, of a son. 28. The 
ivTr rAiidiirtor W. Griasbv of a 8<ta. 


Maniac.- At Bombay, W. Fleetwowl, Esq. 
Superintendent of the Rocket EsteWlshn^it,^ 
Mrs. M. Mackintosh, widow ot Capt. C. W. 
Mackintiwh, M. N. 1. 

Dea/As.— Ma\ l.oAt Kairn, Lieut R. J- An- 
derson, H. M.'idtli Light Dragoons. 7. At B^- 
bay, the lady of F. Eldi rton, Esq. Bombay MUi- 
tory Estubhshment. 20. At Baioda, Sub-Con- 
duttor R. Cullen, Commissariat Department 


S INGAPORE. 

B»r<A.-Jnne3. The lady of D. S. Napier, 
Esq. ot a son. „ . . 

Afarrtopc.— June 9. A, Farquhav, Lsq. to 
Miss E. Robinson. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

titrtks . — At Glasgow, the lady of G. Currie, 
Esq. Surgeon of tlie Hon. E I. C. ot a dHiigh- 
tei. N 0 V.. 5 . At Camberwell, at tlie house ot hci 
fniher, M.O. M. Kuth, Bart the ladyofJ.F. 
Ellerfon, Esq. of E. I. C.’s Civil Sfitiee, of a 
daughter. 10. In Someiset-Ntreet, Portman- 
square, the lady ol Capt Hine, F.. 1. C. ’a Naval 
Service, of a daughter, who did not ^U1V1TC. 

iJeo/As.— Oct 21. In Uppei Grostenor-street, 
Mrs. Wood, wife of Major VV'ood, Secietaiy to 
the late Commander in Chief of the Coast Anuy ; 
at Bath, Capt M Duncan, E. T C.’s Scryire. 
28. IiiRloane-stieet, Mis Smith, widow of Col. 
G. Smith, late of the H. C.’s Service Nov. 4. 
AtStanmoie, 8. Martin. E.sa. lot luerly ‘" Civil 
Service ol E T. C. cm the Bombay Estamish- 
nient. 8 At Liinehouse, Eli/a, infant daughter 

of J.Bachci, E. 1. Sei-vice. 


svxppzira nrTsuzG>swos« 


arrivals in ENGLAND FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Dale. Port qf Arrival. 

31 Downs 
Not.. 11 Downs 
Nov. I3 Poitstnouth 
Nov, 14 Downs 
Nov. 18 Downs 
Nov, Portsmouth 
Noy.M Portsmouth 


S/np*t Name. Commander* 

..Minstrel ..Arkcoll 

, . Nassau . . Caiiss 

. . Sir E. Paget . . Geary 
.. Lady Hamilton Keen 
..Acteon ..Briggs 

, . General Paliu^*' Truscott 
, . Victory . . Fiimcy 


Port nf Departure. Date. 

,, Batavia .. June 16 

. . Singapore . June 2.3 
.. Bengal .. June I‘-> 

. , South Seas 

,, Bombay .. June 24 

. . ^Iadl•as . . Aug. ' 1 

, , Bengal . . Jhne , ^ 


Date. 
^UUQ 6 
June 6 
June II 
June 15 
Juue 16 
June 16 
June 
July 2 
July 2 
Jul 6 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Poet of Arrival 
Beneooleu 
Bengal 
Siiiganore 
BataViu 
Madras 
Madras 
Bombay 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 


Shipps Name. 

. General Harris . . 
, Karl of Balcarras 
. ■ Nouniiahal 
. Bosimtia 
. Lord Hungerford 
, Duke of York . . 
, Marquis Camden 
. Lady Melville . . 
. VVin. Fairlie 
, Duke of Bedford 


Cbmmander, 

Welstead 

Cameron 

Scott 

Johnston 

Farquharsou 

Campbell 

Larkins 

ClWrord 

Smith 

Cuuningham 


Fort, ef Depart, 

London 

fxmdou 

London 

Londun ‘ 

London 

Ixindon 

London 

Loi^ou 

London ’ 

London ^ 
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Shipping JntcHigence. 

arrivals LN eastern PORTS-ro>i/ini»frf, 


Date. 

July 7 
July !) 
July 
July % 
Aug. 3 
Aug. ^ 
Attg. 13 
Aug. 22 
Aug. 27 
Aug. 28 
Sept. 8 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 4 
Oct. 6 
Oct. 13 
Oct. 18 


Port of Arnval. 

Bay of Bcugai 

]SIadra.s 

Madras 

Mudnui 

Cape 

Cape 

Mauritius 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape 

Cai>c 

Madtiia 

Madeira 

Madeira 

Madeira 

Madeira 


Oct. 30 
Oct. 31 
Nov. 1 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 7 
Nov. y 
Aov. 25 
Nov. 25 
Nov. 2(i 


Nov. 27 


Skip's NatHet. 

Henrj' Porcher .. 
Lnrkuis 
Wm. Money 
Kjitheriue 
Maiy 

Triainpli .. 
Mulgrave Ca.'^llc 
Oxcar 
Mar.s 

Ca|)e Packet 
Alacrity 

Adniii.d Cockhmii 
Albion 
Porl.^ea 
'I'halia 

II. M. S. Blonde 


Commander. 

Tliomson 

Wilkinson 

Jackson 

Mucklntoi'h 

Wat.'»on 

fJrcen 

Ralph 

(iihhs 

Wdson 

Kellie 

Findlay 

Cooling 

Swainsou 

Shepheard 

Croxbic 

Lord Byrou 


DEPAKTUIIKS l llOM F.NCLANP. 


Deal 

Prudent 

.Sill li vail 

Deal 

Patience . . 

Kind 

Deal . * 

Alexander 

nichard.>oa 

Falmouth 

Aurora 

Fail 

Cowes 

Calcutta 

Stioyan 

Deal 

Mon month 

SimpHon 

Deal 

Karl St. Vincent 

Kcev<*« 

Deal 

Boyne 

Lawxon 

Portsmouth . . 

Asia 

Po|»e 

Cowes 

Ogle Castle 

M’cyiiton 

Deal 

Lady Fast 

Tuilmt 

Deal 

Uoyal Charlotte . . 

Coibyn 

Deal 

Sir C. Forbes . . 

Foulerlon 


Port tf Depart. 

London 

l»udon 

laiudon 

l.oudou 

Loudou 

London 

London 

).4nidoii 

l/nidon 

b>iidou 

[.ondoti 

London 

London 

lAMulon 

Loiulim 

V'ulnioulU 


South Si'iw 

Ca^ie 

Mauiiiiiis 

Madr.H N-llrngal 

Bntgnl 

Cape 

Uativia 

Maih'Os A Bengal 

Ihunhay 

Bouihay 

Botnhay 

Bengal 

Bengal 


SHIPS EXPECTED TO 
Date. Port of Depart. Ship's Nam 

Dec, I Portsmouth Woodlark 
Dec. 4 Portsmouth AblK'rton 
Dec. 5 Portsmouth Bockinglmm 
Doc. fi Portsinojifh Lutrn 
Dec. 7 PortMiionlh I^ady Campbell 
Dec. 7 Portsmouth Palmyra 
Dec. ‘8 Portimouth halylla 
Dec. 8 Portetnouth Amity 
Dec. 10 Portsmouth Africa 
Dec. 10 Portsmouth Pero 
Dec 10 Portsmouth Margaret 
Dec. 10 Portsmouth Borneo 
Dec. 20 Portsmouth Coromandel 
Deo. 20 Portsmouth BoyM George 
Dec«20 Portsmouth ^Iaria 
Dec. 25 Portsmouth Batavia 


SAIL IN THIS MONTH. 

Commander. Dettviatlon. 

Batavia and Singapore 
llombay 

Mailrw and Bengal 
Cajw! 

Madrss and Bengal 
Ma<lms and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Boinbav , , 

Mauritius and t.eyIon 
Mauritius and Ceylon 
Batavia & Singapore 
Can<’ , 

M;ulnv» ami Bengal 
Bombay 

Batavia and Singatmre 
Batmiaaiid Singapore 


. Brown 
. Perelval 
. Beach 
. Knex 
. 1 1 vine 
, Lamb 

. WalU'i 
, Gray 
. Skeitou 
. HnttiT 
. Simi«on 
. Boss 
, Boyes 
. Kllerby 
. Moffalt 
. Blair . 


Date. 

June, 3 
June 0 
J une 1 1 
Aug. 7 
Aug. 14 
Aug. 27 
Sept. 15 
Sept.27 
Oct. 18 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


On the Kquator McllisAh < 

7 36 S. 27 25) W. Prluces,s Amelia. 
20 44 S. 32 .51 W. "niames 
24 8. 29 W. Prince Begcnt . 

30 15 AIM. 

23 13 61 20 (mardian 

17 ;i0 S. 30 10 W. Iheodosea 
2 10S.23W. Morley 
29 13 toiuwallis 


, Cole 
Williams . 
. Ila\i>‘i<!c . 

, Horsiner . 

Sutherland 
Kidson 
, Halliday . 
Henderson 


rn m rrhmee. 

. Lomlon 
, lioudon 
, I<<mdoM 
. I<<ind«ni 
. f/mdon 
. Siiigap. 

. l/nend. 

. laindoti 
. I/Aiidon 


Where bonnd. 

Bengal 

China 

China 

Bengal 

South .St'As 

|.4mdon 

Boinliav 

Beni^l 

Cafie 
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GENERAL LIST OF Tz^SSENGEBS. 


PASSENGERS HOMEWARD. 

By the Britannia. — From the Cape : BIr, 
Youiir, and Mr. Hewitdon, from the fate ship 
George the Fourth. 

By the Mivstrell. — From Balavln : Mr*. 
M uMters and familv ; left at St. Helena, Mrs. Von 
De Curf and family ; and Miss Naies. 

By the FjartcM.— From Singapore: R.Dixott, 
F>3q. 

By the Btngal.—Yrom Bengal i Major .Stone- 
ham, Bengal Artillery j Master Bird, Mr. M‘ln. 
tyie (dead), and Master Stouchoose. 

By the Sir Edward Paget.— From Bengal : 
Meaclms, Nayland, Britten, M‘Cownn, Pbillat, 
iind Masslngham ; Col. Knox, Bengal Cavalry ; 
Capt*. M‘Keiizic and Marshall, Bengal N, I.; 
l.ieuts Britten and Rice; C. Fuller, Esq., 1. 
Dykes, Ekck, four Miss Neylnnds, Misses L. 
Tuomhs and M. Massinghsin: Wasters R. Pog- 
son, E. Mandeville, H. M‘Konzie, and two 
Master* Thomas. 

Per Oen. Pahner.— From Madras : Mesdm*. 
Marley, Frith, Wroughton, Gill, Kelly, Teed, 
and Vivian; Misses Hickey, Marley, Hower, 
Teed, and Kelly } Col. Monroe, Madras Army ; 
Capts. Anderson and James, Engineer : Mr. 
Wronghton^ C. S.; Lteuts. Brown and Doyle, 

H. M. Dragoons ; Dr. Tomlinson, Madras Arnty; 
JJeiiU. Gordon, Hay, and Thompson, II. M. 
Service ; Masters Vivian, Fitzgerald, and 
Thompson. 

MISCELI ANEOC.S. 

The Triton, Crear, sailed from Van Dieman’s 

I. and 8th of April, with a detachment of H. M. 
48th Regt. tinder Major Bell, for Madras. 

The Aurora, Earl, drove on board H. M** ship 
Aatrea, at Falmontli, «9th of October, in a gale 
of wind, and cut her cable to prevent damage to 
both ships : she was *ub;.equently brongiit up 
nnd snppileil with amther anclnir and cable. 

The Cotumbtan, FauBtes, from China to 
Philadelphia* was totally lost May 22, in the 
SUalt* of Gtteper— Crew saved, and arrived at 
Butavia. 

The Caro/ine, Harris, having damaged part 
of her cargo, a snrvey was held at Batavia July 2, 
and ahe was declared unseaworthy in her present 
stale, f* Captain Hairis, however, intended to 
give ner temporary Tepair,and to proceed to Sin- 
gapore wiBi tlie lemainder of her cargo. 

TheiSAawnoji, Kendall, arrived at Singapore 
damaged, having strpeV on a coral rock. 

The Alacrity, Findley, was to proceed to 
Moselle Bay Sept. 6, to convey 250 tons of cargo, 
saved from the Mary Ardlie, and afterwards to 
laid with wine and skins at tlic Cape. 

Tlie George the Fourti^ was sold at the Cape 
for 5,000 rlx dollars. 

The Brig >$atnt Anthony Ward, from Bengal 
toihe Cape, was driven on shore at the Cape 
during a gale of ,wind Aug. I, 

The York, Ta’bert, ran on shore on Morning- 
tern Point) but was gut off without having sus- 
tained nraeh apparent damage. 

Thtf 'Oeoe^e arrlted at Bengal May 19 from 


Ceylon ; saw March 3, in*la^ 4 N. long. W E . 
the wreck of a vessel, supposed to be iv about 
400 tons. ^ 

The Bengal liferckant, Brown, waj taken 
up for the Burmese expedition for three months. 

The Wtlliatn Fatrlie, Smith, was to sail from 
Madras Ang. 2, to Penang with the Govei^r. 

The Madras, Crqsby, from London to Madras 
and Bengal, drove on snore Nov. 23, at Stake’s 
Bay, Portsmouth, and was much damaged,} her 
cargo was discharging. _ . . , 

The Comefr a. Stokes, from Batavia, arrived 
off Ramsgate Nov. 23, miSsed the harbour and 
lan on shore at the back of the East Pier, where 
she lies sunk, with her masts cut away, and her 
cargo landing in a wet slate. 

The Kfr/ort/.Finbey, frotn Bengal, arrived off 
Portsmouth S^ov. 23, lost three anchors and 
rabies, and drove on shore off Blockhouse Fort, 
during a violent gale on that day. The pas- 
sengers were all safely landed with diflirnlty. 
ITie Victory djd not appear to have received any 
damage in her hull, out the cargo would be 
obliged to be discharged. 

The City of Rochester, Copping, for Madras 
and Bengal, was driven on shore at Plymonth, 
during the gale Nov. 23, with her fore and main- 
maHtrut aw.vy. She was lying bolween Queen's 
Arms Battery and the Pier Head, near the Cut- 
water. 

The Scotia, hPCormack, was, during the 
gale Nov. 23. driven on shore at I'lj month. 

On the landing of the passengers hy theS'ir 
Edwaid Paget, at Portsmouth, they gave Capt. 
lieBry, the commander of that vessel, a farewell 
ditiner, a* a te.stimony of their opinion of his 
skill and attention during the voyage. The Sir 
E. Paget was precisely twelve months on her 
passage out and norne : all well. 


HON. COMPANY’S SHIPS. 

At a Court of Directors, held at the East India 
Hoope, Nov. 11. the following ships were thus 
timed, viz. 

Princess Charlotte ofM'^ales, Capt C.Biden; 
Warren Hastings, Capt. Geo. Mason; and. Mi- 
nerva, Capt. Geo. Prouyn — for Madras and Ben- 
gal; to be afloat Dlh February, 1825; sail to 
Gravesend 4th March ; slay there thirty days ; 
and lie in the Downs 9th April. 

The Thomas Granville, Capt. Wiii.MMUriiiff ; 
and Marquis Wellington, Capt jUanshardr-wr 
Beimal direct ; to be afloat the IBth April : sail 
to Graveiiend 2d May ; stay there thirty days | 
and be in the Downs 7th June. 

The ships Charies Grant, Capt — — Ilom- 
bny i Lowther Castle, C^t T. BsAeri and 
Wanen Hastiogs, Cnpt. K. Rawes — for China 
direct; to be afloat 4lh March, 1825; sail to 
Gravesend 19tb ditto ; stay therd thirty days{ 
and be in tbe Downs 24th April. 

The under-mentioned Captains were sfrmm , 
into tlie command of their respective ships, via. 
Capt. J. P. Wilson, Hytlie; Capt R. Mmet, 
B'aterloo— Bengal and China ; Md Capt. J. Poijt- 
terson, Repulse-kSt Helena, B^ncootep, and. 
China. 
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Dengal.-^MUiv the Indian and Colo- 
nial Intelligence of the present number 
had been put to press, we rccehcd a par- 
tial supply of Madras Papers to the 1st of 
August, containing copious extracts from 
thohe of Calcutta to the middle of the 
previous month. 'Flie late period at 
whieh these reaehed u^, will preclude us 
from ginng more than the substance of 
the iutelligeuce they convey. It apj^iu s 
that the Burmese war has assumed an 
a&pcct more formidable than was ex- 
pected on the part of the enemy. It is 
acknowledged in these accounts, that 
their forceln the neighbourhood ol Uan- 
goou amounts to near .^0,000 men, and 
that fwm the nature of the warfare they 
adopt, the British force is harassed by 
long and difficult marches, without being 
able to bring them to a general engage- 

*”ln\ddition to the stockade affiiir at 
Kemmendine, as,iiai'rated in a piecedmg 
page, another action took place at a 
stockade in the neighbourhood of Ran- 
goon, on the 27th of May, between 
Captain Snodgrass with IB men of His 
Maie^ty‘8 3Bth Regiment, and a patty ot 
the enemy, >YhicH ended m the defeat of 
the Biirmeke, the Biitish susiaimng lit- 
tle injury. On tlie following day, four 
CbmpahlOs of Europeans fioiu the Idih 
and 38th Regiment, and 200 Sejyjys from 
the Bengal Artilleiy, iiiarclied out under 
Sir A. Campbell, with one gun and one 
howitzer, and on appioaching the stock- 
ade taken the eveniim before, they fourul 
it re-occupifid; and about a mile nu- 
ther, two others were observed, not quite 
finished, which were destroyed. As the 
trdops advanced, the enemy kept re- 
treating Into the interior, and afUr 
marching thus for seven miles, the 
AriiUei-y soldiers became so pj^^Vsted, 
that it was ‘necessary to send back me 
gims escorted by the Native Infanti'y. 
'lire fouf doippanies of Europeans then 
continued their march to a large 
plain, on which wa.s a village called 
Jauaybyvaug; and although the ram 
feU Ui^riiSfei, yet as the enemy, were 
observed drawing out a long line in the 
rear of the Village, the troops pushed 
forward. On approaching the village, 
two roa.skcd stockades opened a fire ujwn 
the troops, but both these were carried 
after a very obstinate resist aucc by three 
companies of infantry, and by two tok 
companies of the 3Btn regt., 

Gen, Macbcan, and a company of the 


i:Uh light infantry, under Major Deunic. 
Those of liie enemy who eould not effect 
iheir eseape to the jungles in the lear, 
were put to the bword. 'llu* enemy left 
300 dead in the stockades and adjacent 
fields, and the British loss was very 
severe ; Lieut. A. Howard of the lUm 
infantry being killed, and Idents. Mi- 
chael and O’Hallorau, ot H.M.’s 'IBth 
regt. severely wounded, both suffering 
amputation of a leg: 

After carrying the stockades. Sir A. 
Campbell drew up his force in front of 
the Burmese armv, which still reiimlnod 
in the rear of the \illagc ; but (indiiig it 
impo'^sible to bring them to action, he 
returneil to Rangoon. 

On the 30th, another masked sloekaue 
in tiie neighbourhood of the great Ihigoii 
Pagoda, was eanicil by Captain Piper 
at the head of the light infimtry of 
H. M.’s 38th regt. 'riu; despatch in wlueU 
Sir A Campbell biw given llu^^e paitleu- 
lar.s, strongly maiks the ob.stiuate cha- 
racter wiru'h tl e Burmese war lias uh- 
sumed. The following e.vti act fiom this 
despatch will show the acruroty of this 
a.sserlion. 

‘ Every a< t of the enemy evinces a most 
marked detenninaiion of ranging hosti- 
lity to the >ery Ian estiemiiy, anproaeh- 
ing our pO‘ls day and night, under coyer 
of an iiiipenioiis and iiiCombustiwIe 
iuuRle, con.sti acting stockades and rc- 
’donbts on every load and patliway, even 
within imisket-.sbot of our sentnes, aun 
from the.se liiddeii fiust nesses carrying 
on a most barbarous and harassing ww- 
fare, firing ui>ou our sentries at all hours- 
of the night, and linking ou iheotttskirU 
of the jungle for the punxise of ourr)iug 
off any unlucky wretch whom ehaurt? 
may throw in their way-’ . 

A despatch from MaiorWahah 
an attack and canture f>y the foiec mider 
his command, of a stockade on the li^ « 
land, oiipo.sUethc Isle of Negrais; and 
the captare of ten 

uuantity of animiimtion. , 

iSatch of Sir A. Campbedrs, Urn 4th t»f 
June, notices an attack on the \iliage of 
Keiumendine, and its being 
to the ground. A larcc stockade, netteil 
by the^ enemy, would al^i ‘’J'J*** 

tiikeii, ‘ hut tor the oerurreuce of some 
mistakes.' Here 

shows the Commander s onlnloii of the 
formidable ebaracter of tnc Burmese. 

^ « As thc attack wa« never in any way 
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poifievercd in, I do not much regret the 
result, as it will tend to hill our crafty 
foe into a security that may soon prove 
fatal to him.’ 

If the hoi)es of the Government depend 
upon this, it were wiser at oiicc to suc- 
cumb to the Lord of the White Ele- 
phant, and quit aregionwhereptstilence 
and power alike oppose the piogrcssof 
our arms. 

The extracts from the private letters, 
inserted in these papers, do not give » 
more favourable, though iK)8!?ibly they 
may a more impartial, aca)utjt of the 
jnogreas of the Ik itish arms. A letter of 
tlie 5th of July, from Hangoon, states, 
tliat the diflicuUy of obtaining intelligence 
of the motions of the enemy much im- 
peded tlie military operations. A letter 
of the 7th states, that preparations were 
making for a grand attack, the next day, 
oil the Burmese armv, said to consist of 
50,000 men, strongly stockaded in the 
neighbourhood. A third letter states the 
General to have issued order.s that no 
stockade in future was tobe stoimed un- 
til a breach was made, 'rhis order proves 
that experience, though dearly bought, 
is advantageous, and also points out the 
danger of despising an enemy of who^e 
strength and capability wc are ignorant. 
The letters from the olticers engaged in 
the expedition speak ih terms ot con- 
tempt of the practice adopted by their 
cnemie.S of flying when a charge of 
bayonets is made", or when the British 
engages them closely. These young heroes 
probably do not know, that no instances 
are on record in which the party charged 
remained to receive the bayonets of the 
chaVgers ; the bravest troops of Europe 
giving way before it. 

The want of provisions at Rangoon 
was severely felt, ai’id at the d.itc or the 
last advices great sickness prevailed. Sir 
A. Campbell himself was by no means 
in ttood liCalth. 

nn theSylshet frontier, Colonel Innes 
with a strong detachment, had advanced 
against the Burmese as lai* as Jatfrapore. 
The fofee of the enemy on this side wa.s 
very sti'ong. , They had' 1000 men at 
Tolayn, the same at Tarrapoor, the .same 
at Daoodputlee, amlMn two stockades in 
the neigh bourlmod they had 2000 men.. 
The King of Avahad ordeied also l.^,C00 
men to invade Caeh'ar, of which these 
formed a part, and 1000 in addition 
wrt*e at Munniporc. 

The accounts from Assam stated, that 
the Singfohs had evinced a deddedlv 
hostile feeling against the Burmese, and 


had put themselves under the protection 
of the British government. 

Tlie letters irom Chittagong of the 6tli 
of July state, that the Madras fleet was 
then at the mouth ol the river, and that 
con.'^idcrahle .sickness jjrdvailed. /I'he 
bmther ol the Rajah of Tippeiali was in 
custody, on a charge of holding coircs- 
pondeiice witli the Burmese ; and it was 
expected that he would he sent to Cal- 
cutta foi- trial. "Cie acting magistrates 
at Chittagong had sent to the Rajah of 
Arracan to solicit the release of two Bri- 
tish officers supposed to be prisoners at 
Ilamoo ; the latter, however, denied 
having them, and stated that had they 
been taken, they would have been, re- 
leased immediately, 'fhe force of the 
Burmese at Ramoo* wa.s given out at 8000 
men, and the Bundola was exjiected with 
iiOOO more, when it was the intention of 
the enemy to advance on Chittagong. 
A party oi the Sepoys at Tek Naaf had 
made terms with the Burmese, and gone 
to them. 

The Calcutta government had issued 
orders for an increase of the Native Infaii- 
try of that presidency, of ten men ana 
two non-com mi.>sioned officers to each 
company, and for the foimatioii of four 
fl.ank battalions, two of grenadiers, and 
two of light infantry, to be taken from 
the Native Infantry'corps, and to be re- 
placed by siijjplementary companies, 

Bombay .— from Surat, received 
at Bombay, mention that the cholera had 
v isited that city with great severity, and 
that in one day 1*20 natives had perish- 
ed. A seasonable shower of rain had, 
Iiowever, arrested its progress j and by 
the last acounls it bad ueaily disappear- 
cd. 

Mhowand Asscerghur weie in ftitm*e 
to be occupied by Bombay troops^ apd’ 
they wcie to be withdrawn fiom i^oia- 

K ore, being relieved by troops from the 
ladras establishment. The exchange 
would be made about the end oT the 
year . 

Rain had begun to fall fi-eely in Bom-, 
bay and its vicinity. 

By the latest Madra.s Papers,, 
wc learn that very great distress prevailed 
among the lower classes of the natives, 
on account of the i^arcily of f^od, miirt- 
ber.s of tliem dying daily froni Starvation.. 
A subscription bad been set on foot tp 
provide a tund for the prevention of this 
dreadful calamity, and it bad been very 
mnnlficcntly supported. 
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SECOND ADDBES5? TO KIR TIlOAf AS STAMFORD RAFFLES, ON HIS RETURN TO 
BENCOOLEN AITEU THE DESTRUCTION OF THE SHIP FAME. 

To the Hnmuruhle Sir Thomun Stamford 


Knt. LimtenuiH-Gorenmr of 

BencooieUy und ita Dependencies. 
HoNowiunLK Sir : 

Devoutly thankful to the Almighty 
and iirtimtely nioidful Beiuf;, tlie Su- 
])renic Disjioscr of all Kvcut.s in this 
iraiiiitory univoisc, foi the iiiiiaculous 
preservation of your h^celkncy, jour 
amiable consort, the ship’.'> coinj>any,aud 
lassengers, from tin* dreadful and un- 
ooked-for event, which so instanta- 
neously, so unexpectedly, and completely 
has consigned to destruction the honour- 
able Company’s shin Fame; we, the in- 
habitants of Fort Jiailbro’, do appioach 
your Excellency with our uufeiurnedeou- 
gratillations for jour wonderful deliver- 
ance, and that ot Lady KatHes, from de- 
vouring flames aovl the perils of the 
ocean. 

We dread, honouiable Sir, to reflect 
on the shock which, in your present in- 
fiim state df healthy this oalamitou.s oc- 
emreuce may occa.siou to jour constitu- 
tion. Yet fervently do we liope, that the 
same good Providence, whose all-bene- 
volent, nU'protccting, and all-MitUcient 
hand rescued jou fiom the raging Are 
and dangers of the deej), will assist jou 
to bear with that oncouqueiable forti- 
tude, that greatness of soul, that un- 
daunted spirit, that cool nhilusophic 
flrmne.ss and pious resignation to tlie 
will of Heaven, lor which your Excel- 
lency is so conspicuously distiugui.shed, 
the terrible misfortune which, utterly 
conti arv to all our exiiectatious, has just 
taken place. 

Wluit grieious alteration has the shoit 
space of forty eight hours pioduced; of 
what .1 dreadful calamity have wc l)cen 
spectators ! But, great as jour )>ecu- 
uiary losses must be, far greater than in 
our numble power to repair, we are .sen- 
sible that, to your expanded and libcial 
mind, those lo.sses will apfiAar of far 
le.ss moment tlian the, we tear, irrepa- 
rable deprivation which will accrue to 
tlie advancement of science and know- 
ledge of these countries, fiom the la- 
mentable and never .sufliciently to be de- 
plored Conflagration of your Invaluable 
manuscripts and extensive collection.'*, 
the inestima^ result of many years of 
laborious, maefati gable, and successful 
research. 

Fruitful is to us, however, the souire 
of congratulation, tliat your Excellency, 
your consort, and companions in distress, 
have reached our shores in safety ; and 
thankful are we to God for allowing us 
once more an opportunity of testifying 
our sincere regard, our unshaken at- 
tachment, and our respect for your pri- 
vate virtues aud public worth. And we 
devoutly trust, that HE, who permits 


not the merciless flame to rage in vain, 
jet allowed it not to .singe one hair of 
joar head, nor consume even a thread of 
your garments, will ultimatclv out of this 
eiil cau.se to spring foith good ; and that 
fiom tliiseient, calamitous a.s it at pre- 
.sent appears, a regeneration shall arise, 
which will in time, with true and never- 
fading snlendour, heam over these be- 
nighted lands ; that lieiiig again blessed 
by \our Excel lency’.s pre.sence will thus, 
in tlie maturation of yotir phm.s for their 
prosperity (tlirongh means of the acci- 
dent, nhich so .strangi ly has led to your 
detention ainongst nsj, he enabled to 
hail yon as the restorer of peace and liap- 
pines.s, proceeding from the ditfusion of 
religion und exten.sion of freetloin. 

'Jliat the Almighty Hod may for ever 
ble.s.s and guard you in the mid.st of your 
.so severely trying dillicuities and over- 
powering cal.Hmities, is the warm, the 
unfeigned, and heartfelt siipiilication of 
[iSignetl by all the Inhabitants of 

Fort Marlbro’.] 

HKPLY OF 

Srn STAMFOHl) UAFFI.ES, 

My <iooD Friends, 

1 am \ery sensible of this additional 
and unexpected mark of your attention 
aud kindness ; I cherish your sympathy, 
aiul am grateful for your condolence. 
Our loss has been large, and our iK*tll 
gn’at. It has indeed pleased the Al- 
mighty Disposer of Events to visit im 
solely ; but wc ate grateful. 

It maybe that I placed too high a v'alue 
on the importance of my collections — 
that I wa.s too confldeut in my future 
career ; perhajis I wa.v too much attaeheil 
to the tilings of this wot Id. 'I’hc lot of 
man is a mixture of good and evil, ami 
we must beeoincnt with it,— at all events, 
we know that all worketli for good in 
the end. 

If any proof had been wanting of the 
.sincerity with which the public opinion 
hatl been expressed on my departure, it 
w'as abundantly found in the leceptloii i 
met on my unexpected rciuin— a recep- 
tiou most gratifying and delightful to toe 
best feelings ot the heart, and of itself 
more than a compensation for all our 
lo.s.se.s. We left you with the fair gale 
of pro.sperity, cairying with us every 
neccssaiy, every comfort, nay, every 
luxury which tliC nature of the vovage 
admitted. We returned with the hitter 
blast of adversity— naked, and ye clothed 
ns ; liungry and athirst, and ye fed us ; 
worn out aud exhausted, and ye che- 
rished and consoled us. Once more, al- 
low me to thank yon ; and as God has 
blessed us, so may he bless and reward 
you for your kindness aud hospitality, 
sod shkid you iu the hour of danger. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


BENGAL. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. . 

Fort Willjain.— -July 2. Mr. J. S. Lusltington 
to be Assistant to the Politioal Agent and Super- 
intendent of Ajmere; Cant. A. Speirs, 46th 
Hegt. N. I. to be Political Agent in Hirobee. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENT. 

Fort WtUittm.—Jn\y 8. Capt. Fiibles, As8i^- 
tant Comniis.sary General, to the General Con- 
trol of the Commif>anriat Derartinent with the 
combined forces in Ava, under Brigadier Gene- 
ral Sir A. Campbell, K. C. B., with the tempo- 
rary rank of Deputy Commissary General. 

MADRAS. , 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. Gcoroe,— July 23. H. S. Grieme, 
F.sq. to be President of the Board of Revenue ; 
J. H. 1). Ogilvie, Esq to be Chief Judge of the 
Siiddah and Foujdiiny Adawlut ; Mr. J. IJ. 
NewlKilt to be Head Assistant to tlie Collector 
and Magistate ofCranjam; Mr. J. Orr to be 
Head Assistant to the Collector and Magistrate 
of Nellorej Mr. J C Claike to be Head 
Assistant to the Collector and Magistiate of 
Masnlipatain : Mr. A. Roberbun tube Assis- 
tant to the Priiifipnl Collector and Mag.&lrate 
of the Norlliern Division of Arcot.— 30 Mr W. 
Oliver to bo First Judge oft’ e Piovincial Court 
of Appeal and Circuit foi the Soutlietn Divi- 
sion J Mr. C. M. Lushington to be Second 
Judge of the Pr'vincinl Court ot do,; Mr. J. 
Bird to be Third Judge of do 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. Qtorgf, June 29t A. —Captain the 
Baron Kutzlibeoi 44th Rcgt. N. 1. to act as 
Brigade Major, during the absence of Lieut. 
Dyco ; Capt. U. MSMastu, 6th Hegt. N. I. to 
act as ditto in the ceded districts during the 
absence of Capt, Cracroft ; Lieut. A. H. Jeffries 
to be Quartermaster, Interpreter and Pnyraa.ster 
to 2d Regt N. 1. Lieut. T. Dallas to oe ditto 
3i'4 Regt. N. 1. Lieut, R. Mitchell to be Adjut. 
Cth Regt. N. I. Lieut. H. J. Bird to bo Adjut. 
to 8lh Regt. N. 1. Lieut. T. Thompson to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paymaster to 
Both Regt. N. I. IJeut. P. Thompson to be 
ditto to 39th Regt. N. I. Ensign A. Dyee to be 
Adjut. to 39th Regt. N. I. Licut. (Brev. Cap.) 
L. M^Duwali, 23rd Regt N. I. to be Fort 
Adjut. at Seringapatam. vice Lnwden.— July 2. 
Major M‘CulIen of the Artillery, to be Superin- 
tendent of the Gun Carriage Manufactory nt 
Heringapatam ; Sub-condructor J.R. Puucbard 
to be a Conductor of Ordnance ; Sub-conductor 
J. Anderson to be ditto to complete the es- 
tnblishment } Capt. G. K. Babington, 36th 
Regt. N. 1. to be Assistant Adjatant-gcncrnl 
to the Field Force in the Donah, vice Kembie, 
deceased i Lieut S. Jackson, 14th Hegt. N. I. to 
bo Dept. Asst. Quarlermaster-General iu the 
ceded districts, vice Babington; Lieut. J. W. 
Harding, 14tk Regt N. 1. to be Quaitermaster, 
^Interpreter, and Payma^er to that Corps, vice 
Jackson ; Lieut II. S. Fordo to be ^Jutant 
to 9d Batt of Artillery, vice Lambe ; dipt. C. 
Sim, of the Engineers, to act as Superintending 
Engineer iu the Northeni Division until fur- 
ther orders, without prejudice to his appoint' 
ment as Civil Engineer on that Division. — 13. 
Lieut. Brevet Capt. D. Montgomerie, 7th Regt. 
L. C. to act as Deputy Surveyor-General, vice 
Mountford, deceased, until ftirlher orders. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

, Fort St. George, July 2.— Mr. W. Davies to 

be Agsistaat Sorgeou in confornuty with his 


appointment by the Hon. Court of Directors 
from 2ath ult., and is appointed to do duty 
under the Surgeon of 2d uatt. of Artillery in 
Fort St. George. Mr De BArgh Birch, to he 
ditto from 2d lust , and to do duty niraer the 
Garrison Surgeon of Fort St. George. 13. Mr. 
Geoige Pearse to be do. from 6th instjy and to 
do duty under the Garrison Surgeou of Poona- 
mailee. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Fort St. George. — June 25. Artillery. Senior 
Lieut. T. Biddle, to be Capt. vice Dennett, in- 
valided, dated lU June, IHJ4. 

26/ A Regt. N. /. — Senior Capt. C. W. Yates, 
to be Major , Senior Lieut. (Brevet Capt.) 8. A. 
Rehe, to be Capt } and Senior Ensign W. Hap- 
lin, to be Lieut, vice Jones deceased, dated 
2t» June, lHi4. 

26. Arttllny. Senior Lieut. J, Lambe, to be 
Capt vice Rudjerd, deceased, dated 25 June, 
lHi4. 

July 6. MthRegt. N. /.—Senior Ensign D. 
Babington, to be Lieut, vice Lihon, cashiered, 
dated 20 June, 1824. 

40/A Rfg/. N./.— Senior Ensign (}. H. ITar- 
per, to be Lieut, vice Biucu, deceased, dated 
27 June, 1824. ^ 

9.* lif Regt. L. C.— Senior Lieut. (Brevet 
Capt.) M (. Chase, to be Capt; and Senior 
t'ornet \V. Walker, to be Lieut vice Kemble de- 
ceased, doted 28 June, 1824, 

3H/A Regt N. /. — Senior En.sigu R. G. Car- 
inichnel.to l>e Lieut. viceAuIen, deceased, dated 
3 July, 1824. 

Tl»e uudennentioned .gentlemen, Cadets for 
the Cavalry, Artllloiy, and Infantry, are admit- 
ted on the Establishment, and promoted to the 
rank of Cornel, 2d L-eut. and Ensign, respec- 
tivelj, bearing the date to be hereafter settled : 

Cavalry. 

Messrs. T. W. J. Prescott, F. Forbes, and 
R. T. Pocock, arrived at Madras, July 2, 1824. 

Messis. II. B Blogg, J. Rose, and T. A. A. 
Munsey, arrived nt Madras, July 6, 1824. 

Artillery. 

Mr. J. T, Ashton arrived at Madras, July 2, 
18J4. ' 

Infantry. 

Messrs. J. Hunter, T. D. Roberts, J. White, 
G. T. Piochard, H. Mackenzie, E. H. Atkinson, 
W. Cross, J. H. Bean, H. A. Holcombe, W. 
ElseyjH. Wakemau, R. K. Macleod, arrived at 
Madias, July 2, 1824. 

Mr. J. H. Bowden Congden, arrived at 
Madras, July 3,1624. 

Messrs. G. G. Mackenzie, J. W. Ramsey, 
C. Rowlandson, W. White, J. Campbell, C. C. 
Hughes, T. Bayles, W. C. Chinnery, J; Bales, 
F. W. Hoffman, and F. II. Hopper, arrived at 
Madras, J uly 6, 1824. 

July 13. Mr. C. Abbot is admitted as Cadet 
of Infantry and promoted toE^lIbi date to be 
settled hereafter. 


REMOVAL AND POSTING. 

Fort St. Gcorpe.— July 9. Assistant Sarg. F. 
AVard, M. D. to proceed to Salem, and do^ty 
tiU farther onlers. \ 

FURLOUGHS. 

Fort St. George.^ July 96. Capt. B. James, 
7th Regt. L. C., to the Cape, for eight months: 
Lieut. L. Straton, 8ih Regt. L. C. to Europe ; 
July 2. Cornet C. B Lindsay, 3d Regt I.. C., to 
China, and eventually to Eufope, oh Sick derti- 
licate. 
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